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are foimd not to bear* the brand of a oirtain establishu , 

summarily excluded, 

TliiiJ Bifting process, together with the jealousf of new-oomei 
keeps each local circle down to a small number. One of the members 
of fashionable society in New York, who was sometimes quoted as 
an authority on, matters connected with its usages and its enrolment, 
said a few years ago that society in New York did not consist of 
more than one liundred and* fifty families. Probably no local set of 
the exclusive sort is larger than this, although the size of the town 
has extremely little to do with the size of this circle. I am credibly 
told that in Chicago, society does not in striotness include more 
than forty families, and that these families are poor, as compared 
with thousands of commercial people outside the circle. If the 
teeming and shifting life of a ney and great city like Chicago, 
where society of any sort had no existence until late in the }»roBent 
,^*entury, and where enormous fortunes have been continually making, 
should not only rci)eat hut Accentuate the exclusive conditions found 
in the old cities of the East, with many ‘millionaire families below 
striving to get into the select up])or circle, the case Voulcf be 
peculiarly instructive ’as to tlie tendency of social liankerings to 
neutralise jjemocratie conditions in politics and democratic influences 
in commerce and daily affairs. ^ • # 

But to establish completely the significance^of this state of filings 
anywhere, it would first be necessay to ascertain wludher it were 
true that the majority ^of people outside this su])pobed socially 
highest circle were eiigajged, either purposely or not, in an attempt 
to work themselves alohg through tlie social grades wliicli have their 
apex in such a circle. This can be a^ertained only by TOc'ans of such 
obsor\ alien as individuals* who have chosen to study such social 
phenomena may ^ive iho subject. It is hardly a question that can 
be answered by sbitistics, since social ainJi)itiqn, though a tremendous 
force in life, is outside the field of the census enumerator. Observers 
are likely to be inteiested and i)artial, and aa yet authorities on the 
subject scarcely have any existence. And» yet, so far as America is 
concerned, any candid person wh5 has lived an active life, social in 
the broad^ense, who not bfeen content to spend hie existence in 
the community in which he was bom, and who^n vako<^ l)laces has 
been studious of social phenomena, may contfibute data which will 
help to answer the question. * • 

In a broad way, the questioa is, Bo" care rather more for 

the chance of getting qp. in the world in the respects of appearance 
and social estimation, and Axa helping their families to a |>osition of 
increasing eonsequexjpe or distinction in the community, than they 
care for ijhe doctrine ef the Ireedcmi and eqilal rig];it of all persons ? 
A questimr which goes with this — ^perhaps itfls really the pritnary one# 
a|g|(,4^e other dependent ode—is one whether the fomilty 
Elegant and 
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woeB not necessarily neutralise democratic institutions wherever 
evails. 

If any American observer of the sort I have just spoken of goes 
b^k over his own social experience — ^and I repeat that the science of 
this subject has hot progressed beyond the point where it is greatly 
in need of personal evidence — it must resolve itself into significant 
incidents and illustrative -occurrences.^ For instance, I derive my 
owh earliest recollections in this field from what is probably still the 
most democratic society, in the respects of its political arrangements 
and^ the customs of personal intercourse, in the United States— a 
mral community in Vermont, where no poor foreign or rich native 
element has yet obtained a foothold. In this community all 
persons who have ‘ support’' for themselves or their families — if they 
maintain themselves fairly by tkeir own or inherited resources— are 
apparently on an equal footing socially as well as politically ; if they 
require the help of Tthe community in material struggle of life 
they sink beneath contempt. I say thej^ are apparently on an 
equality ^ certaihly there is no formal outwai'd deference of a sori that 
instantly itnplies the inferiority of one person to another. I remember 
that, a good many years ago, when I had returned to the neighbour- 
hood to which I have referred after a considerable absence, I was in- 
vitecf to attend a ‘ sugar jferty ’ — a vernal festivity, in this case given 
by the wife of a farmer on a hill farm, at which the guests were to 
take part in the enjoyment of spfeading thejipt wax of maple syrup on 
snow smoothly packed in pans, and partaking of this delicacy. Among 
the guests was th^G-over^or of the State, whft happened to be a resident 
of the neighbouring village. The Governor drove to the farmhouse in 
his own ‘ bug^y/ which was of foe same ^ne-horse, four-wdieeled and 
covered type as the conveyances driven by most of the fanners ; two or 
three of the farmers, I noticed with il# little i>rideiin my kinsmen of 
the hills, had better buggtes than the Governor. The man who 
was entitled by our usages to be addressed His Excelleucy , but who 
certainly was not so addressed by any of these, people, himself took his 
horse out* of the vehicle, though he was assisted by one or two of the 
farmers in unfastening the traces and unbuckling straps, a% they had 
assisted one^Oinyther,^ With his owm hand^ the Governor tied his 
horse tinder a 'shed ajid blanket^ the animaf; then he went into 

t e house with two or three of the ^arqiJrs and went directly to the 
bcheh-sink to wrash his* hands at thf tap. He and ''the farmers 
tdok their tnrn^ at this. To* me the s^,ctacle of such democratic 
simplicity was inspiring ; but *preseittly mymqjbions were to rec^ve 
a distinct shock. The Governor had eri^agpd 'me in conversation, 
and together we had gotib into the parlour, where half a <do2:en or 
mca:e persons sitting aSd talking, f Presently ai^ inquiry 

for me ip the nekfc tmn wpe to pay ^rs ttirongh <h>or ; 

i 'Imwl my 'hhsjte'^* ' 
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what hushed toue, ^ Oh, he’s settin' in the parjour with ^he ' 
Quality/ ‘ 

1 had never heard this word ' quality ’ used in actual homely 
speech in this sense, though I had heard it in cities in connection 
with bitter allusions to aristocrats, swells, and the like. This 
woman w^as in *every sense a simple countrywoman, and I knew she 
did not borrow the word from books or use it in any scornful sense, 
but spoke it deferentially and also as a matter of course. I became 
convinced by inquiry, too, that it had not reference wholly to the 
(xovernor’s presence. I learned that not only was there in the neigh- 
bourhood a considerable self-supporting element which was not' 
represented at this party, being deemed of insufficient social import- 
ance for invitation, but that within the assemblage itself a certain 
social distinction was without questiftn allowed to be set up. Subse- 
quently 1 was able to observe that the i)eople of this most democratic 
•of communities were stroijgly influenced by considerations of one 
another’s relative social* importance. In the local estimation, every 
family wns definitely assigned to an ascertained niche j%and ^ a 
rule people remained in their niches. Certain young men, 
indeed, earned approbation for an attempt to advance from the 
less respe<?tab]e local cleigaent to^the more respectable; but their 
definite promotion seemed to depend on thelir * quarrying the right sort 
of girl.’ While the lines of social caste did not appear to bo drawn 
relentlessly, and did actu^ly seem t^ depend in a degree on a certain 
local standard of merit in ‘respectability,’ thte principle of social 
superiority residing in^ particular circle, and founded on marriage 
and the family, was distinctly recogi^ised ; and it *was evident lhat, 
taking the year through, the majority of the members of the com- 
munity though^ much more about social appearance, respectal ility, 
convention, and pbsition than ftey did of political questions of any 
kind. Though evety man had a vote, it vfas undeniable that the 
voter who belonged to one of the families who were little regarded 
failed of equality of political influence and malerial opportunity when 
compared with the man of one of Jihe more highly i;egarded families. 
To this eatenf, certaiialy imporl|int to the individual, social considera-' 
tion had ^ven the lie Uf the current i)olitical a^gumiiyon^ in tlie most 
simple and supposabiy denjpcratic of communities. 

Afterward I had an* opportunity to^ study class conditions 
in a town whose social arrangements are apparently the opjjosite 
of the Vermont raral community. This tdwn was Newport, in 
Ehede Island. To NePIvpert It iiection of fashionable New York 
society is transplanted every summer ; ^it comes into contact 
there, and to a considerable extent coalesces, with a section o£ 
the ^hipijable society of fioston. These elemeifts are joined , by 
a j |w fesihWhable pebnie from jfhiladelphia and other cities ^ and 

ipto oil^amtO(U^tic ^ group re-^senting many parts of the 
/<ele^uit .and^ 



* ’^bdtatry more jiistitxctlyj I believe, than they ever do in any other 
place^Tirely h^re than in Washington. In the same town live 
descm^ants of colonial governors and * old families ’ famous in the 
'history of the little State. There aire offioejrs of the United States 
army and navy ; there are resident and sojourning nouveaux riches 
there are representatives of the American typical ^business man ’ or 
class i and I found- there something which is very unusual 
in i||^England, adult native Americans, of Yankee race, who could 
not write. At the time of my residence at Newport there 

« rer'1bmilies or clans whose voting members were bought, in a bunch,, 
to speak, the political head of the femily — not usually the head 
of the family in thi^'lld World sense, but rather a self-constituted 
* boss" — disposing of its whole vote for money and dividing the spoil 
with the voters* I have reason® to believe that at the present time 
this feudal practice has been superseded, at least to a great extent, by 
the i^pkOds of politi^l influence more cvstomary in American towns# 
Thdfe %ere in Newport also several varieties^of jforeigners (including 
Gejtnan |tnd Bblish Jew^ whom the absentee descendants of the 
Sephardim*^ or Portuguese Jews who founded the local synagogue in 
the last century were endeavouring to exclude from the synagogue — 
itself a very curious instance of the transplanting of an«01d World 
caste prejudice to the New World)^ and there was a somewhat notable 
and exceptional grade of society, composed of a residue of former wealthy 
sojourners become permanent residents aj? a result of the fascination 
of the local climate £tnd atmosphere — a most delightfully and syste- 
matically idle ciMe. ^^l^ween and amongst these more distinct 
elements other irAermediate social groups had grown up ; so that 
society was cofnposed of a large number of ^well-defined ‘ chops,’ as the 
people themselves called their curiously intricate divisions. 

Here, it is hardly necessary to««ay, the soeiaf motive openly 
dominated the life of the people. Social rivalries and ambitions and 
appeamnces absorbed a great part of their energies and their time^ 
and particularly the tiifie and energies of the women. It seemed to 
, me here, indeed, as it has*;seemed to me almost everywhere else in 
; the country, that the women were engaged, all^unconadously, in an 
atlempt to avenge their exclusion :^om the^ suffrage, in ^ republic 
the suffrage is <g>mmonly spoken of as ‘ urfiversal,^ by neutralis- 
ing cit nullifying, through their powirfuj influence in the family, the 
equality of American institutiops. If women could turn to 
a meelber^ d^ or eqhal instttutions in which they have no 

and a| the same thh© greyly inorei|,pe the influence ^nd 
in the struggle for existence of herein* social elements in 
/ as in<JMdnaI^sire pof^erftth at the expense of the mass 
they might be held t6 h%vO aecompfishedT a verymeat piece, of retrxbu*- 
tionfi»f as well 

as to ha^e proved un^«&)m of mat^ exclu^ tmrdly fit 

that any in he? 


direct pariJi 
which thel 
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a motive ; but the effect is very mueh as iPall women were. Ifr to' 
aggrandise the feniily is to take away something fj&n democratic 
equality, then American women must^ be, whethei^ they intend or 
know it or not, the enemies of the democratic idea; for they are 
mostly engaged in an attempt to push their particular families along 
into a position <rf greater relative importance in the community. 

In Newport I saw evidences in abundance, not only in the pre- 
valence of frank worship of social position, and in the growth of castes, 
but in the demoralisation of the tradespeople through much dealing 
with corruptible flunkeys, that a whole community may be unfevour- 
ably influenced by the example set by a wealthy, fashionable, and 
exclusive class. 

In a subsequent residence of nearly three years at P'all River, 
which is quite near Newport, I had an opportunity to get what might 
be called a cross-section of all American society by taking the two 
places together. Fall River»is an exclusively manufacturing town of 
large i^opulation which (teveloped with great rapidity from what was, 
early in the present century,, a si^all farming commuflity. The town 
has been remarkably free from outside influences except iif^he lower 
strata of its society. I found here a great foreign population which 
w'^as governad industrially, and for the most part political!^, by a small 
native community descended from ‘Ihe haildful of farmers whcf had 
once wrung a liard living from the thin soil that covered the granite 
ledge on wliich scores of^<?otton-mil$ now stand. These mills are 
owned, chiefly, by the descendants of the old farmers who owned the 
ground along or about the stream w^hich floys through the towm, and 
which afforded a fine water-power. The advantage which the 
possession of the ground gave then? resulted, apparently, in their 
perpetual domination in the affairs of tlie city which was to grow up 
here. Of ‘ arisfo«racy ’ there fflas never any in the place ; the mother 
of one of the chiefiist mill-owners and «ocial heads of the existing 
community had once been an operative in a cotton-mill ; her con- 
dition in this regard — for it dated firom the d(*ys of Lucy Larcom and 
the ‘ Lowell Offering,’ celebrated in Dickeijn’s Amm\mn Kotes — being 
not excejitionfil, but prdinary. * 

Natumlly, many of ihe frugal ways and some of the democratic 
notions of a more primitive period clung to these people ; but their 
usages were strongly marke^ with the conceit of the social superi- 
ority of certain families, o^ the same soA as that of the Vermont 
community which I have described. These Fall River families had 
the advantage over t|j.e tnembets qf ' §ociety * in New York or Boston 
of being really domin^t tn the affairs of their town. When I was 
there these people had developed little likeness to or connection 
with th0 fashionable of ttfe greater or older ^cities. Neyerthe**- 

less, by a Ww process t)f individual selection, the assimilation of the 
^J^^ndants of Islj^eVery hjunfile New«England crofters with the 
and of New York aid Boston could be seen 
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^ ‘alir^ady progressing ; aad their position in their own community 
gave them, a [Aspect of eventual affiliation with it. 

Ihe effect o#the' concentration of influence in a small mill-owning 
and land-owning class upon the opposite pole of society was what, I 
, should suppose, was exactly to be expected. I saw little snobbery in 
the place, and little fawning, but rather the most implacable enmity, 
on the pait of tlie imported working population, toward the American 
masters. Great numbers ot these operatives possessed votes, but by 
pitting the voters of one imported nationality against another — ^ 
English against Irish, and Canadian-French against both — the 
American minority generally ruled the town politically without 
much trouble. The close combination of the mill-owners in industrial 
matters w^as answered by several labour unions, whose hostility to 
the masters was at least intense,, if their cohesion was not as great as 
that of the ring of brothers, cousins, and old neighbours who stood 
above them. Thus" this promising cagte of farmers grown mill-* 
masters had very cleverly reproduced the^^mest marked social condi- 
tions of industrial Europe,* with an^angi;y proletariat clamouring at 
thefr doo/k 

Social details of the sort I have menyoned may not appear very 
important fh ttiemselvd^. They would be of importanctg, however, 
if, taken with other facts, <tUey pointed to a prospect of an eventual 
triumph of a social afTangement founded on caste over a democratic 
impulse which had a highly fa«rourable oppoitunity for its develop- 
ment. Caste questions form the theme oif plays and romances, but 
they are seldom studied by economists. It |}eems to nui tliat serious 
dMa concerning them are worthy of presentation. In America we 
tsoncem ourselves much with the ‘ dangerous elements,’ with anar- , 
clxiatic sentiments which are supposed to' have been imported into 
our great cities from Europe, and bea^^ much aboui^the division of 
society into two great 9amps of rich and poor, g division which is 
supposed to rest on legislation w^hich favours' the rich ; but we hear 
little about the xwfectly voluntary growth of ciiste feeling, tliough I 
should count this really sj more important matter, because more 
- invefterate in human thought and ihucli further beyond the reach of 
legislation. It is a thing wdiich genehil profiiperity does nj^t cheek, 
rather stimulate, fay bringing a gi^eater^number of persons 
within the range of tocial ambition ; tb^ acctimulation of even a 
amount of wealth ima larnily kindles to white heat the desire 
for pfogre^sion toiirard, the charmed ^pper circle. And it is a thing 
whioh is so peculiarly voluntary, and appai^eatly so inevitably the 
antg^"owt][^;of t^e Organisation oIT society on the* basis of the 
that 1^0 very people whom we hear vaguely lamenting the social 
stratifleaiioh as c^trary to the ptSncipks of the Fourth July 
orations*' am mpry': day dotng'.^eir utmost to it, ' ! 

* Joseph 
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SOM£ REMINISCENCES OF 
ENGLISH JOURNALISM 


It i« just forty years since I first entered the office of a daily new^- 
paj)er, and with a boy’s eager curiosity watched the various processes 
by which the sheet that fascinated me was produced. It was strictly as 
♦an amateur that I was usliejed into that holy of holies in journalism, 
the editor’s room. The^newspaper bewitched me, and the one life 
that I thought worth living was ^hat of the joumali«t. It follow^ed, 
that some years before I was able to set my foot upon the^rst rting 
of the ladder of tlie press, J had begun to haunt n(^w^si>aper offices in 
the fashioi^ ire which the stage-struck youth tiaunts the theatre, and 
thus it comes to ])ass that in placiftg on record some reminiscences of 
English journalism, I am able to recall at leasif two-thirds of th*e pre- 
sent reign. Only one wh(tlnrs. witnessed the steady development of 
the newspaper press during forty years, and wliowhas had opportunities 
of watching the process f;fom the inside, can understend how enormous 
is the change, how astounding the increase in power, capacity and 
wealth that these forty years have witnessed in the British press. 

Mydaily newspaper of 1*857 was the JSfmikern Daily Express, wliich. 
if not the first ffaily uewspapej^ published in the English provinces, 
must certainly ran^j second in that notaljje cfitegory. Its price was 
a penny ; it consisted of four, pages, about the size of the Daily Mail, 
and it was looked upon by new^spaper men generally as the freak of 
a madman. Nobody believed then that daily newspapers* could be 
made to pay in provincial towns. • Only the most sanguine believed 
tliat a pejiny newspapeiwcould eVer hold its own against its high-priced 
rivals. It is not my purpose to weary my feaders with personal 
reminiscences or experiendbs, bert* a descriptioh of the office of the 
NorQiern Daily Eaypress iu^he year 1857, when I first became an 
occasional contributor to its^coltimns, will point the contrast between 
th^ daily paper then a^d now*# 

The Express was published in ifewcastle-on-Tyne, its office having 
been removed to that {own from Barlingtola, where it w^as originally 
started in 1855 or 1856. Two ifwms and a couple of cellars below \ 
them in*fif small dw^liwig-hoase in West Clayton Street pro^d^ 

that was reiqltoed foa^ithe production of the paper. 
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«Ib one o{ the cellara a number of ooxapoaitors worked at their frames ; 

in the was .the small siagle-cylmder machine on which the 
sheet was printecfi In the back room above there were more com- 
positors, whilst the only remaining apartment — the front room on the 
ground floor — was so contrived as to pay a double debt. During the 
daytime it served as a publishing and advertisement* oflBce ; but at 
six o’clock precisely the clCrks"departed[ 9 ;nd their place was taken by 
the editorial stafi*. At one desk was seated the sub-editor, at another 
the editor; in a corner behind the little counter the ‘ reader’ and his 
boy were engaged in their monotonous occupation, whilst the reporter 
found a place at the counter itself, and between the intervals of turn- 
ing out ^ copy ’ received late advertisements or sold stray copies of the 
paper to chance customers. The journalist accustomed to the vast 
buildings which now serve the pmrpose^of offices for our daily news- 
papers will be able to appreciate the contrast between the old days 
and these. It was certainly a humble spoji that little room in West 
Clayton Street, New^jastle-on-Tyne, where thef editing of the Northern 
Daily Ex!pTes% In all its* departnjents was carried on ; yet no 
journalist ckn afford to despise it, for it was there that the penny 
daily newspaper of provincial England was^ really launched njyon the 
world, ^ ♦ 

NoV must it be supposed that because the workshop was a popr 
one the work itself was bad. The editor , of those days was unques- 
tionably a man of genius, and Je could fijld his own as a writer 
against any of his su(?Cessors in the world of journalism. It was 
darkly rumoured among tlje hangers-on of the establishment that Mr. 

M had been irrvited by the editor of the Times to accept a post as 

leswier-writer ofl that great news;^per. Perhaps the story was not 
true ; but, at least, it is certain that if he had accepted such a position 

Mr. M would not have disgraced His leaders, ^t is true, were 

very different from those .whieh are now in vogue, c He did not play 
the part of Jove and launch the thunderbolts of his dictatorial 
wrath against ambassadors and Cabinet ministers. A sense of the 
ridiculous,^ with which he^was happily endowed, kept him from 
thfit particular kind of folly. When he wrote it was rather as the 
htdhorous philosopher, who watched tlhe stream of life flowing past 
his , feet and amused himself and his readers by pdinting out some of 
the. peculiarities a^^d weaknesses of thbse yrliio were struggling in the 
currents He generally began his leader vjith a story. It was almost 
al^ye a goW one. When yovt had re^ ifr you were in a good temper 
with the writer and quite disposed Jjd acquiesee {n the ‘ application,’ 
with/Whi6h>jMter the manner of the preached, hp followed his text. It 
was very that he wiftte upoq what might be called a red* hot 

eubjetst* : He att^pt to keep psice with the telegraphic 

ia^ws evfen in di^ys, when telegmns thenffeelyes wire not par- 
Ihmlarlv A mitifect a week old seemediffo him 
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quite as good as one that had been flashed hpon him within the hou!*» 
Nay, so oomi)let€ly did he differ from the journalist* of to-day that 
he would lay a subject on one side for half a weel: at a stretch, in 
order that he might, as he expressed it, ‘ steep his mind in it ’ before 
he attempted to discuss it in public. When he did discuss it you 
had the work •of a scholar, a humourist, and an original thinker, 
turned out with as much regard to form as to substance. My editor 
was, in short, an essayist who would have prospered in the times of 
Addison and Steele. As I think of him, and contrast his brilliant 
little dissertations, witli their polished epigrams and sub-current of 
jscholarship, with the rough and ready * leading article’ of 1897, lam 
filled with amazement — ^tinctured with regret. What leisure has the 
editor of to-day for wit or scholarship, or the mere polishing of 
phrases ? • 

In this my first newspaper office, and in the rival office in which 
• a few years later I begai]^# my actual apprenticeship to journalism, 
the mechanical appliafices in use diflered wonderfully from those 
which are now employed in producing 6iir daily ftewsp^ers. Th|^ 
machines upon which the impression of the day was printed turned 
off from 600 to 1,000 cepies an hour, printed on one side only. 
Every sheet had therefore to be passed through the macTiine a second 
time, and the production of a large editioh was practically impossible. 
It was considered a great thing when Mr, lloe introduced to us his 
wonderful three, four, s^, and ev4^ ten-feeder rotary machines, by 
which the number of copies that could be jointed within the hour 
was multiplied tenfqldt These machines^are now as hopelessly out 
of date in the great newspaper offices as the old* Napier press itself. 
Nevertheless one must aly^ays think of them as the* most imposing 
of all the printing presses which have assisted in the advance of 
journalism. A«great Hoe aiachine of thirty years ago was like a 
castle or a man-of-war. The vast size, "the mumber of men and boys 
clustered upon ’its varidus stages and engaged in feeding or delivering, 
the roar and rush of its wheels and rollers, tnade a great impression 
upon those who saw it at work. It seeitfed at that time that human 
ingenuity had readied its highest point in the provision of a fast- 
printing newspaper pi^ss. ‘Nothing can touch the Hoe ! ’ was "the 
exulting cry of ndWspaper managers in the sixties. Yet hardly had 
the seventies been ushej’ed^n "flefore the Hoe was practically obsolete. 
A method of stereotyping the ‘formes’^ of movable type had been 
discovered which could bfe applied e^en to such rapid work as that 
<£ the daily i>ress, ^ elever Belgian^ if I remember aright, had found 
a compound of metal^ which could be hardened from a state of abso- 
lute fluidity in a few moments, sp that ten minutes after a casting 
had bejn taken it ufas posSible *to print from it. • This stereotypilig 
several advantage. First^ it made it possible to use more than 
<me maehiu^ ^t^^rinting tlje same sheet, so that by mtdtipiying the 
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Ittacliiiies tl3^^ number of cJbpies printed in the hour could be increased 
in the same mt&. Still more important, however, was the fact that 
the stereotype plfete, being of solid metal, could be bent to any 
curve, and could thus be fitted ujjon a cylinder of any diameter. It 
was this which gave its real value to the process of stereotyjang. A 
number of ingenious mechanicians, including Hoe himself, at once 
set to work to juoduce a printing machine pf a new class, in which 
the stereotyi>e plates should be ra^de to revolve upon a^^ler at any 
rate of speed that might be desired. In a few year^'V^e had in sue* 
cession the Walter, the Hoe, and the Aactory Wjeb-|)rinting machines, 
andy^it is by machines of this, class that our daily newspapers are 
iw/iv produced. Without tormenting ihy readers with figures, 1 will 
explain what these machines can . do. A ' reel ’ of ]>aper, ])erhaps a 
quarter of a mile in length, is ‘ fed ’ into the machines with extra- 
ordinary rapidity ; the machine prints it, cuts each successive copy 
of the paper fromAhe long roll, folds it delivers it complete at 
a rate varying from 15,000 to 20,000 copies* an hour. Nor is this 
all. ir.the newspaper consists, say, of ten pages instead of eight, 
thft rfdditidbal two pages are printed simultaneously from another 
“reel, and are inserted at their proper plaice and actually gummed 
into the newspaper by tho^se maWellous machines wdtliout Bgiy dimi- 
nution the speed ! The €iiachin% does it all, be it remembered. 
No human hand touche the ]>aper whilst it is going through tliese 
processes. There is the blank roll <rf i)ap.or aif one end of the mad line, 
whilst at the other endAlie complete journal, Vith its burden of news 
and thought, is baing delivered, folded as ydien it reaches your 
breakfast-table, at the rate of speed I have meufionexL 

When I became editor of the ^Zeeds Mercitr//, in 1870, there w'as 
a stalwart old man still employed on that journal who in former days 
had pulled the hand-press upon whichijihe w^hole iiufJession of the 
paper was printed. Befoi^e 1» retired from my edjlborship, in 1887, 
four or five of these marvellous web-printing machines were required 
to do the work which, in his yoiiih, this old man bad accomplished 
by himself.* Without the invention of these machines, and the 
means they afford for the unlimited multi]>lica^ion of dthe printed 
e^ies of a newspaper within the shortest possible sx^ace of ti^ne, the 
newspaper j>ress could llever have attained its present i)osition in the 
world. It is not, Iherefdro, to the mertj joufnalist that the credit for 
the )elxpansion of modern journalism alone belongs. That credit 
must shared wit^hiip by tho mechtfhio^nd the engineer. 

Forfejr years ago,, and even later, our*newspai)ers, even the be^t o| 
them, the hew of the (toy Wore yesterday. To-day it is 

with news only Ifoat the^ concern themselves; whilst the 

in the ll^t ten yesers have played so 
piominent a 'pjxth,y.0i Jotrilialism,. keep still ctoser in tjle tb 
%ihg and oiUy ’^ath the ^enfe of tlfe Ja^ twelve hour^^.. 
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This means, of course, that the telegraph has come into the^,fal]j 
service of the press. For m.any years after the ejjftictric telegraph 
had beeji established this was not the case, Ne%%paper proprietors 
did not trust it. They disliked its costliness, and they had good 
reason to question its accuracy. If a Prime Minister or some one 
in a corresponding position had to make a great speech in a provincial 
town in the early sixties, the London newspapers sent their own 
reporters to take notes of the speech, and either waited to publish it 
verbatim on the second day after its delivery, or employed a special 
train to carry the reporters back to town with the speech in time 
for its publication the next morning. Special trains were indeed 
greatly in vogue with enterprising newspapers thirty years ago. 
But in 1870 the Government acquired the telegraphs, and forth- 
with there began a new era. Oh^ap rates of telcgra))hing were 
accorded to the press, wonderful new instruments for transmitting 
messages at a speed nev^ dreamt of before were introduced, and 
‘ si)ecial wires ’ were lea^ecf both to London and provincial newspapers 
on favourable terms. What this meant will be seen from a single 
fact. A daily provincial newspaper which in 1870 published oh an 
average less than half a ^column of telegraphic new^s in each im- 
pression, ^even years later published togul^firly a miniufhm of tw'elve 
columns of news received by telegraph. ^The great provincial news- 
pa^iers were thus enabled to compete on something like equal terms 
witli the London dailies. «They had their branch offices in Fleet Street, 
connected with the central office in Glasgow or Leeds by special 
wires ; they liad their ^sub-editors and r^Dorters# in towm, and their 
representatives in th5 Press (fallery in the llous^ of Commons. In 
short, between 1870 and 1873 the g^rovincial press inwaded London, 
and acquired a foothold ’there » from w^hich it is never likely to be 
displaced. ()A<^ result of thj^ change in the conditions of provincial 
journalism was vejy notable. Prior t^ 1870 the editor of a daily 
new'spaper published ia the country never thought of commenting 
ui)on any of the great questions of the day until he had seen what 
the London newspapers had to say upon^ihe subject. This rule was 
so inflexibly that even when a^ministerial crisis occurred, and the 
Govemqient was de5eajied by rf parliamentary vote, no provincial dally 
ventured to discuae the event until after th% editor had seen the 
comments of the LondSn jcaimals. Butrin 1870 all this was 
changed by the necessities of the time. The telegraphic news 
reached I^eeds or Edinburgh suffieieint tipne to allow the editor, 
if he chose, to comment upcm it in the copy of the paper in which 
il was printed. His oldadays of leisure were at an end. He could 
no longer* stroll dp^ to his office in the early afterngon, glance 
through the Londen newspapers of the momjng, pen an 
upon j^tne subject which had been dul/ discussed by the metro**- 
jftUtan pressy tod then go honSe to hiy dinner with the happy con- 
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leioasness that his work \<ras over for the day. By invading London 
In search of spcHeial news he had become the rival, and.coald there- 
fore no' longer afiFoW to remain a mere copyist of the London press. 
Thus it came about that the provincial press acquired a new stand- 
point, and new influence in the counsels of the nation. Its utter- 
ances, whether wise or foolish, were no longer mere ^echoes ; they 
w'ere its own. ■ - . 

The London press was not slow to respond to this new rivalry 
on the part of the provinces. Though its conductors still professed 
to despise provincial enterprise, they were not so foolish as to 
refuse to follow the example thus set them. The special wires 
which connected the great country newspapers with London were 
followed by other special wires which connected the London dailies 
with Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and even in the case of the Times with 
Calcutta. It cannot be necessary to impress upon the reader the 
wonderful excellence of the service of faT|Bigi^ new^s which is now 
provided for him in the great London newspapers, l^t him look at 
the page in his Times of this morning — of any morning — which is 
devothd to foreign telegrams, and think of the capital, the enterprise, 
the brains and the labour that have gone to produce it. Sixty years 
ago it would* have baffled tle*w"ealth of the Rothschilds ^and the 
brain of Shakespeare to brfng such a service of news as this into 
existence. Now we accftpt it, morning by morning, without a word 
of recognition. Yet that page is |n open window through which the 
stay-at-home reader is •permitted to see for himself what is happen- 
ing in the most distant qujrters of the world. ^ Nor has the Times 
any monopoly of tlte improvement in the supply of foreign news 
which has been marked a fdatJire in the recent development of 
the press. Thanks to Reuter, there is not a provincial newspaper in 
England which does not supply better toiegraphic news* from abroad 
than could be found thirty ^years ago in any newspaper in the 
world. 

The reader will, I fear, begin to weary of the laudatory strain in 
which I have spoken so faf*of the great changes that have been 
witnessed izi^ournalism within my own experi^ce of*" the; press. 
Butdt is the Stop] e truth that has beeri told hkn. By the improve- 
UiClit of printing maclnncs, by the develoj^ment ‘bf the telegraphic 
system# and by the invention of tele|)hopes and pneumatic tubes 
(bptb of ivhioh are largely used in newspaper offices), the newspapers 
of oiir country have wdthin forty years Undergone a wonderful trans- 
fbmailoti!# and have become infiuttely nfore serviceable as purveyors; 
of intelligence froth all parts of the world thah they ever were before, 
toie American pre^s runs th&m hard^ it is true, in •these matters ; in 
some it has outstepped them. But takbu as a whole# and 

imghrdihg fidnesshnd freshness bift the trustwrorthihess 

Jhe papiehl faring to from every comer of t|,e 
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world, one may Bay without fear of contradiction that they occtvpy ^ 
position of unrivalled bupremaey in contemporary joiUrnalism. 

There are other sides, hov^ever, to my subject, and in dealing 
with them a tone of unqualified laudation is no longer poshible. 
The contrast I have already noted between the leading articles oi 
my first editoir, Mr. JNl— , and those of the ordinary journalist oi 
to-day is eminently chjiracteribtie of one of the changes which the 
Press has witnessed during the present reign. In its eager desire to 
present its readers with the freshest news, red-hot from the forge of 
destiny, it has sacrificed all desire for literary excellence of form. 
But something more than mere literary form is sacrificed by this 
haste. An article that is written on the spur of the moment, having 
for its text a telegram that has suddenly made known, in the barest 
wordb, a chnnge of policy of far-re^iching importance on the pait of 
some foreign I'ower, for example, cannot, in the nature of things, 
possess much real value. There are, of course, subjects upon which 
first thoughts are just as finable as any after-thoughts can be. J3ut 
there are others upon which the first obvious reflections of the leader- 
writer can hardly fail to be almost grotesquely wide or the ihark. 
Nowadays, however, the pewspajier must deal with the latest topic 
of the (iay> without regard to iustiffieiency of iufonnation, or to 
complications whh'h make it impossibl# to form an accurate judg- 
ment of the bearings of the question without ‘close and careful study. 
The misfortune is that 'the public does not realise the very slight 
materials on which the Urst slapdasli leading article on some startling 
piece of news has beqn founded, and does noU see that the article 
itself is little more fhan the first hasty impressipns of a clever man 
of letters, writing on a subject which he has not beon allowed time 
to ‘ think out/ This vico of hasty work has in recent years been 
extended to bbqk reviewing jn our daily jrapers. An important work, 
published, say, ip two large octavo volumes, is sent out by the 
publisher at six o'clock in the evening. Next morning the daily 
paper will contain what purports to be *a criticism of the book 
extending to two or three cjplumns. »l{eal criticism under such 
conditions is obviously impossible. 

JusJ as the leading articles in the press of to-day have eeaseid to 
be essays, and have become much more like speeches, in which if tli(‘ 
forcibleness of a speech is not wanting its I'ooseness of phrase and 
occasional haziness of thought are also to be found, so in its descrip- 
tive writing it has completely changed its. style, and changed it 
mainly for the worse, Thiifcy or forty years ago, when any great 
spectacle was oflfered to the world,’ be it battle or a coronation, 
an international pria»*-figbt or the union^of two continents by means 
of the electric cable, our Jeadin)g'newsi>apers gavp us an account of it 
which It was a pleasure to read. The art* of descriptive writing had 
then been brought to its highest point, >and such men as Dr* Howard 
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^ugeell and the late Nicholas Wood had sho^ that the pen ceuld 
present , almost W graphic and realirtio a picture of a pageant or a 
physical catastrophe as the brush of the artist or the camera of the 
photographer. In those days even the Times did not think it beneath 
its dignity to give ns once a year a spirited picture of Epsom DmivTis 
on the Derby Day. I do not say that this partienlaff thing was in 
itself worth doing ; but the iaot remains that it was done, and done 
wth as much care as though the descriptive writer had been penning 
a chapter of Macaulay^s History or of Bleak House. 

All this has been changed under the new journalism. Descriptive 
writing of me old school is now unknown, and the hapless descriptive 
Writer who once was so important a member of the staflf of every 
gr^t newspaper is now one of the unemployed. He may occasion- 
ally succeed in getting a bit ot his characteristic work into one of 
the monthly mageCzines, but the newspapers will have none of it, the 
editors clearly believing that their readers^are too busy to be troubled ' 
with artistic descriptions of anything. If ilris were the only change 
that had taken place theru would be^ilittle ground for complaint. 
But ^ unforlhnately in too many instances, whilst the old descriptive 
writer has been dismissed, his place hasi been taken by the new 
journalist — tlbtat is to say* by a man or woman who believes that his 
or herpwn personality is a feubject of supreme irjterest to the world 
at large, and who insil^ts upon thrusting it upon the reader, who 
merely wishes to know how'i^^ r|>yal proefeion looked as it passed 
along the streets, or in what style a particular horse has won the 
Derby. Tbe new journalist when writing his* account of a ceremony 
talks as much about himself as about the event he has to describe. 
Ahd his talk is1;oo often such foolish, purposeless egotism. He tells 
you of his disagreement with his landlady in the morning on the 
subject of the blacking of his boots, his conversiation with tbe 
crossing-sweeper or omnibus eonductor whom he ei countered by the 
way. He introduces you to his friends, real or imaginary, and invites 
you to join them in the ‘various adventures through which they pass 
in attending the royal prdt’^'ssion or Jbhe race for the Derby. This 
j is |he fashion in which the new desenptive performs bis task, 

' old fashioned journalist must ask to ip forgiven if he» fails to 

app^eiate it, Frankly, I cannot imagii^jj^hat tihe ordinary reader 
he, turns, to the report of some^pu^lTc function or some great 
'd^siree to l)e taken*!nto the confijjience of the reporter, and 
to abouis his debds ahd"!ideas rather than about the 

of^hioh this very self-su^5cignt*gentlemap is supposed to b^ 

- 'V' , 0 f'th§’ features of that egotism of the, 

\vedid Comply. ' 
,*^hat tHte perspnalitj^bf 
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to do as proof of the increased impojtanbe of thte pan he plays in the^ 
world. Without denying the fact that his importanife has increased, 
I own that I wish he could impress this truth upon\is in a pleasanter 
fashion. The old reporter or descriptive writer or political critic had 
his faults, but at least he believed it to be his duty to stick to his 
text and to refrain from thrusting himself and his special likes and 
dislikes upon the attention of his readers. 

No more striking change has taken place in the position of the 
press during the last thirty or forty years than that which has oc- 
curred in its relations with Parliament and with political parties* 
When I first went into the Keporter’s Gallery of the House of Com^ 
mons, in 1867, the men in the gallery were cut off by a gulf that- 
seemed^ be absolutely imimssable from the members of the House. 
Those ^ere much simpler and less oeremonious days than the present. 
As a member of ^ the gallery,’ I had the free run of the inner lobby, 
and could enter it wheneve^ Avished, even when attended by a batch of 
country cousins who wanted to see our political leaders at close quar- 
ters. But in those days the idea of ‘ lobbying ’ was absolutely unknown. 
No newspaper man — ^pxcept one or two editors of I.<ondoi>^ailieS^ and 
the head of the Kr/iea^^^^rting staff — ever thought of accosting a 
member q £ Parliament^l^ of questioning liim upon aiiy matter of 
public interest. Parliament and the pre^s had each its own fe^phere,, 
and stuck to it rigidly. I remember the casd of an innocent* youth 
who, on the very first ni^ht ou whieh he sat in the gallery, bad the 
misfortune to be addressed by a member of Parliament who was one 
of his own personal friepds. He was foithwith wamed by the Nestors 
of the Fourth Estate^ibhat such conduct on liis pjwrt was ‘ bad form,’ 
and must not be repeated if he wished to stand welk with his col- 
leagues. The ne:wsp$per men of those days respected the members of 
the House ancf had no wish intrude upon them. But, on the other 
hand, they respeqjied themselves, and* hopestly desired to be left 
alone, even by their superiors. They resented patronagb and personal 
influence fiercely, and were bitter in their contempt towards those 
journalists whom they suspected of l^ing susceptible to either, 

* Where jdid you he^ that?’ askdli a man in the gallery in my hearing 
of one of his eoUeaguea* *I hfeard it at the Reform Club,’ was the 
answer, given meekly. * At the Reform Club ? Oh, I see,; from the 
hall porter ! ’ was the sava|^e retdrt. The last thing that the newspaper 
man of those days — ^the pre^decessor of the modem lobbyistwlesired 
to obtrude w^|| ^ persona? acquaintance with the politicians whose 
speeches he reported ajid critkis^. 

If I mistake n<?t,1iobbying, like so many other features of the press 
of to-day was introduced by the provincial newspapers. ^ The ‘local 
member ’ was anxious to hiifiself represented jn the local journal, ^ 
and as fhere were martr matters of importance to his own constituehi^ 
the Xondc^tr newspa^rs paidb no attention, he natpt^y^ 
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^sought tl}e aid of the ooivespondcnts and representatives of the papers 
published in Ljs own locality. The more intelligent of these corre- 
spondents did not long confine their attention to puiely local ques- 
tions. They sought information from the members for whose con- 
stituents they wrote on larger matters of public interest. It followed 
that for several years the earliest and most auiheutiq political news 
was to be found in certain greal provincial newspapers. Men turned to 
the London correspondence of the the Scoimnan^ 

or the Leeds Mercury in order to see what was happening behind the 
scenes in Parliament. These London correspondents were the first 
lobbyists in the House of Commons. Ky-and-by some of the London 
papers began to realise the fact that there was a rich mine of informa- 
tion to l)e worked in the lobby, and at last even the Tunes, dosinte 
its regard for old traditions, boldly set up a lobby correspondent of its 
own. Thus was brought about one of tlie most lemarkable and revo- 
lutionary of the de\elopments Mhich the jiress has undergone <huing« 
the present reign. I leave it for the older Tnembei\s of the House of 
Commons to say^whether the change has been wholly for the public 
good. 

There is something worse tlian the egotism of the journalist. 
This is his V^egotism — if I mrty adopt a word invented, 1 ]^olie\o, by 
Sir W<illiam Harcourt. The journalist who, by virtue of his command 
of the** We,’ thunders forth his decrees as though he were throned 
upon Mount Sinai is only too familial* an o}>ject in modern journalism. 
But he is by no means so now a figure as jw*ople aie apt to sup]>oso. 
He was known forijy or fifty j^ears ago. At ^that time, Ijowever, he 
was essentially proyincial. It was the Shihherfeti Enyle whicli cried 
‘ Let Lord Palmeroton t)e\^ai’c ! ‘Our eye is upon him.’ It \\as the 
Little Peddlingtoii Gac^ette that dealt witli'liord John Russell in the 
faithful style in which a sc hoolmaster ^eals with an yrang pu})il. In 
those days men used to laugh^t these delightful flights of the ediloxial 
imagination, • It never entered into our minds to suj)|)ose that w^e 
should Iho to see the day when these provincial liraggarts would find 
their imitators in the editois of London daily newspapers. 

Yet it would be folly to* deny that there is more foundation for 
thU* kind of bragging now than there was jn \]xe old dajs of the 
JShibbereen Eagle. The power of the press is i^cognised far more 
^freely and more openlythan it ever was befare, and its influence upon 
poUtiGal aflfairs is unquestionably more direct than at any previous 
pariod in its history. ^Not that it is m n^w thing for statesmen to 
work in combination with the newspapers* ^A^inistcr and journalist 
have always acted together; butunfil recently thfeir cc -operation was 
concealed from the world ah large. In the late!* ^jfties'and the early 
Rlrties, when Palmerston •resided at XSambrldge House^ 

Piccadilly, now the homf of the Naval and# Military Club, Lady 
fmi to hold a rgoeption almost evety Sato^y e vemng^ ^ 
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i|>« ilgftt$!Ud j» tibcnfl 4«3ni utMNl id ium to the first leading aiildilj) 
in tbe f’^fHes on Monday morning, in order to get the earlier 
inlbnhation of any political change of imiiortance that was impending. 
Nofc seldom was their curiosity giatified* But tbe astute editor 
never pretended to have any special knowledge ; nor did ho ever 
thump the big drum and order ministers to do his bidding. His 
habit was to suggest that in certain confingencie'^ a particular 
course was that which it would be well for tlie Government to adopt. 
The paper proffered its advice with every appearance of deference. 
Its reward, so far as the outside world was concerned, was to be 
found in the fact that ministers seemed to ha\e accepted the recom- 
mendation thus tendered to them. But the initiated knew that the 
•advice was only given because a hint had been dropped at Cambridge 
House, and the editor had undertaken to pave t^ie way for the new 
departure on the i)art of ministeis. The srelations between journalist 
and statesman in those days were probably as close and confidential 
as they ha\e evei beOb singe ; but they weie decorously veiled from 
the public^ eye, and when Eichard C6bden,^ greatly dafing, alluded 
in public to IMr, Delane’s presencein the miloiia of Cambridge House, 
he was sternly rebuked for outraging the sanctity of private life. 

To-day our journalist tells. jas in •the plainest English that he he,s 
just been talking with tins right honourable gentleman or the other, 
and has learned fiom hipi some fact closely affecting hit own depart- 
ment or the policy of *the ministry of whict he is a member. There 
is no resort to roundabout phiases iA cider to conceal ihe identity of 
tlie journalist’s informant* The conversation which may have been 
whispered in tlfc; lobby at We^minster is forthwith proclaimed from 
the liouse-top'* of JFleet Street. And j^hi^e the lobbyist deals in 
this frank fashion with his sources of information, the editoi is even 
more unceremonious. As ‘ the high jiriest of King Demos/ he treats 
the statesman as a subordinate whose d-aty it is to obey the will of 
his master, os that will is iuterpfeted by the journalist. There is no 
trace noy of the deferential fir with which Mr. Delane m the aid 


days tendered his advice to a minister in perplexity. No priesthood 
was ever more arrogant tl&n this priestliood <ff the press. 

It may a|l ^be for the Seat. The aggressiveness and apiiarent 
vanity of the modern newspaiter may*simply^be the inevitable out- 
come of its changed ^logition in the world, its changed relationship to 
society i|nd the State. But journalists of the older school must be 
excused if they &il *to appreciate the ehief features of the new 
jotunalism — its brusqueness, its* personality, its jftanihaiity, and the 
eactraorditiary air of superior wisdom witl? which it treats all who 
eotne within its purview. It wbuld be aiufair to say that the new 
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^ journaUstfi mnsi bear thS whole responsibility fbr this change 'in the 
attitude of the 9 |ess towards the public. The public has chdseu to 
accept the newspaper in this new light, and the journalist is not to 
bfe blamed for profiting by that acceptance. How can he be expected 
to set a lower value upon his office and its functions than that at 
which they are api)raised by so npiany eminent persons, eager to 
make use of them for their own advancepient ? 

But if among the many changes which have occurred in the 
newspaper world during the period under review, there are some to 
which old-fashioned journalists find it difficult to reconcile them- 
selves, there is happily one point as to which there can be no 
dispute. The newspaper press of to-day is not only better informed 
and better equipped for the discussion of public affairs than was the 
press of forty years ago ; it is <also far more^^ earnest and sincere. 
The old idea of the journalist as a bravo, whose pen was to be 
bought for^any cause or by any individual, is now utterly exploded.® 
The modem newspaper man not only has viewer of his own, but is at least 
as resolute in maintaining them and in asserting his own consistency 
as any ordinaty |>olitician. Even when he urges his cause with 
what some may deem undue heat and zeal, his sincerity is beyond 
dispute, and' he only speaks with warmth from the strength of his 
convidtions. Nor can it dispute that journalism as a profession 
is drawing to it a band of recruits who bid fair to i)rove themseh es 
worthy of the extended power ^nd influence which the press now 
claims. A-s I lay doWn my pen, I recall a score of friends whom I 
knew in bygone days, who lived for the profession they adorned 
and who died in it8 ranks. In no class of society have I ever met 
men more worthy of an unlimited trust and affection. It is pleasant 
to think that as the old generation passes away a new one is taking its 
place, and tliat this new generation ^wms likely to' provfe at least 
not less worthy of its vocation than that which preceded it. 

Wemyss Eeid. 
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The art of converBation lias suffered in England from the example of 
its most famous professor. Dr. Johnson understood it theoretically, 
bat even so only to a limited extent. He was supposed to form his 
• view of it in accordance wijjji the rule of Bacon. 

In all kinds of speech, whether pleasant, grave, severe, or ordinary, it is con- 
venient to speak leisurely, and rather drawlingly than hastily, l)ecause hasty speech 
confounds the memory, and oftentimes, besides the unseemliness, drives a* man 
either to stammering, or nonplus, or harping on that which should follow ; whereas 
a slow speech conformeth the nftmory, addeth a coiiijeit of wisdon^to the hearers, 
besides a setmllness of speech and countenance. 

• t • 

This does not strike one as a model for hitn who would be*either 
brilliant or agreeable, and exclude* naturalness, which is one of the 
greatest charms of conversation. * * 

Ttiat Johnson did not slavishly follow Bacon’s precept is very 
certain. So far fiom^lieing ‘ leisurely/ he*jumpe(J down the throats 
of all w'ho disagreed with him, ‘•^ou may be good-natured, sir,* 
said Boswell, with unusurfl spirit, ‘ but you are not good-humoured 
(which the Debtor had just jjlumed himself on being). I believe 
you would pardon your opponents if they had time to deprecate your 
vengeance ; but punishment follows so quick after sentence that they 
cannot escape.’ The idea of his ever being at a nonplus is ridiculous 
indeed, though he was sometimes at a lose for a repartee from sheer 
indignation. ^ The rights of his^ little passage of arms with Adam 
Smith afe much deputed. That he remarked: ‘You are a liar,’ 
seems tc^ierably cejtain, but whether the other philosopher did 
retort in the quite unprintable and by no Iheans pertinent words 
that are attributed to hinf is doubtful,* At all events, the whole 
affair was ndt'a good exajiple of polite conyersation, Johnson’s 
great mistake was in ^confounding it with monologue. ‘ We had 
gdod talk this eveiling/^he saiJ on one occasion, when ^returning 
from a party where seftreely any one had i^een able to get a word in 
edgeways except hinaself. • If be* had said : ‘ I ^ad good talk,’ the 
observation would been faultless, buff of conversation stich as 
he sracerely believed had taken place ihere had been none. He 
could diefine it of honrse as He could everything else, and sometimes 
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ftfiiecCed to despite it. When Boswell asked him, in his impcytunate 
&Bhion, what waSs (.he use of meeting people at dinner, where no one 
ever said anything worth remembering, ‘ Why, to eat and drink to- 
gether,’ replied the Doctor, ‘ and to promote kindness ; and, sir, this 
is better done when there is no solid conversation ; for when there is, 
people differ in opinion and get into bad humour, ot some of the 
company are left out and ieM themselves uneasy ; it was for this 
reason that Sir Robert Walpole said he always talked indecencies at 
his own table, because in them all could join.’ It is certain that this 
was the kind of conversation most in vogue with our ancestors, and 
in ‘the good old times,’ such as the days of chivalry, there was 
probably little else. 

Later on, and even to some extent to-day, the essence of good 
conversation was thought to be contest. Even that giaceful-minded 
and sweet tempered writer, Robert Louis Stevenson, falls into the 
error when discoursing on this subject. rWith Johnson, opposition 
was the very salt, of life, and his Wt sayings were eioked by it. 
When ill one day and unable to exert himself, on Burke’s name being 
mentioned, he suddenly exclaimed : ‘ That fellow calls foith all my 
Ijowers. Were I to see Burke now it would kill me.’ 

Antagonism of all kinds is, however, inimical to social ehjoyment, 
and even argument should be employed but sparingly. The object 
of good conversation is not to convince — we are not i>leading at the 
Bar, or preaching in the Pulpit— »but to exchange ideas, expressed in 
the most attractive form, to ameliorate, to interest, or to amuse. It 
is a mistake to supj^se that a change of society is necessary for its 
enjoyment. When friends are fqund to our mind, we do not tire of 
their talk. It is not likely, though it is quite possible, that a stranger 
may be an acquisition, and a company of intelligent persons who 
meet one another are independent of retruits. 

Goldsmith, who nevet wrote a foolish thing iCnd seldom said a 
wise one, thought differently ; he expressed a wish for some addi- 
tional menjbers to be adhed to the Literary Club, ‘ For there can be 
now,’ he said, ‘ nothing new 'among ps ; we have travelUnl over one 
another’s minds ; * to which Johnson ci^lmly but confidently obseived: 

‘ Sir, you have not tpivelled over »«.</ mind, I promise you.’ Tlie 
Doctor, of course, was ,so exceptionally gifjted that it was a treat to 
listen to him, if a man wer^ content to depiive himself of the right 
of reply ; but he had no notiop of the,‘ giwe and take,’ without which 
there ip no social interbourse. 

A good talker should be a good l&tener,*thnugh also capable ef 
cutting short a bore ; he fj^oold be ax>preciative of the remarks of 
otlters, and never influenoed by thafj vulgar rivafry that causes some 
men to strive for tire mastery in anecdote — ^the * capping ’ of. stories, 
as old writers tenn it. An^otes, however apfj and witty, are, after 
all, a form of monologue, and should be used with discretion. 
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Even th« best raconteurs ate tempted to draw too lajgelj npon*thei» 
d^sit accounts ; a certain intoxication 'seems ty ieize those not in 
the very first rank when they have made a success or two in this 
line, and I have known one with a great reputation who could never 
be trusted after a capital story not to wipe out the remembrance of 
it by a dull ofte. He really did not seem to know what was good 
and what was indifferent ;*he had a large quantity of the commodity 
(anecdote) on his hands, and must needs get rid of it at any cost to 
his reputation. A high-class but still detestable talk-stopper is the 
man of rounded periods. Everybody knows how he is going to 
finish his sentences, but he will do it his own way, and it is a long 
way round. One is inclined to say to him what Scrooge so patheti- 
cally observed to his partner’s ghost, ‘ Don’t be flowery, my firiend, 
don’t be flowery.’ ' 

These are by no means the greatest obstructionists in the way of 
conversation. Some pei^ons might almost be calledr professional 
talk- stoppers. They delight in questioning the*truth of a good story, 
or in picking some hole in it, to prove that it ha<f a better reception 
than it deserved. They lay their finger on some trivial inaccuracy 
in a date or a name ; they bring po pipvender to the intellectual 
picnic; fheir sole contribution to it is a senseless depreciation, which 
they conscientiously believe adds to the’agreeableness of the evening. 
I wish no fellow creature dead, but I do think this class of person 
should be relegated to* some other sphere of usefulness, where (like 
Miss Snevellicci’s papa) he would be appreciated. It is all very well 
to say, ‘ Let us have nU cliques,’ but some precahtion must be taken 
to keep persons of ,this sort out of any society Vhich has a claim to 
consider itself agreeable.. * 

In old d|.ys a very innocent but still very effectual talk-stopper 
was the Child! Parents ix^d to bring their terrible in&nts into 
grown-up compai^, even of an intelligent kind. It was an outrage of 
that description which caused^ Charles Lamb to propose the health of 
Herod, King of the Jews. In scarcely a less* degree (though one hesi- 
tates to acknowledge it) the presence oiTthe Young Person of either 
sex is to bd depreoated. , 

Sorfie persons hat'e the rudeness to go fisher, and assert that in 
the presence of £he gqptler^sex conversaljjon, not so much of an 
intellectual but of a natural or dramatic, and especially of a 
humorous kind, can ^dom ^ carried on. It has been said, indeed, 
that a bright and clever woman * lifts the'conversation’ at dinner 
parties, but what sort of cofivemtion do we generally find at dinner 
partly ? Aqd wbiat must the conversation be that requires ‘ lifting ’ ? 
It- is quite true that the talk^of a polished and educated woman, of 
mature, years and* a liberal mind, is oqp of the most delightj^ of 
intollectusd {fleasuipB-^it has ^ell bwn called a liberal educajion^Wt 
howrare such w(Hnen are ! And how teAbljeven fAey are ImndiOapi^. 
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Tbej^ cau talk of lit^tme, of polities, and even of religion, though 
!n the last case Seldom with any freedom ; bat speculations on ‘ fate, 
free will, foreknowledge absolute,* the subjects of the best kind of 
conversation, are not to their taste, while from the discussion of some 
of the most interesting topics connected with human nature they 
are of necessity debarred. A better and wiser adviser of a young 
man in social matters lu not to be found tlian in some ancient lady 
of wealth and position, whose very voice has persuasion in it, and 
who speaks Prom the fulness of her own knowledge, ‘ I am an old 
woman, you know. Tell me your trouble.’ But that is only a duet, 
though one of exquisite sympathy; the talk of two. As a rale 
women’s talk, like that of the aristocracy, is almost always i)ersonal. 

The flippancies and cynicism of the smoking room are \ery 
naturally in ill odour; yet the brightest conversations within iny 
own somewhat extensive experience have been held under the benign 
influence of tobacco. It nourishes quiet thought and does away with 
ill-humour ; smokers do not talk unless they have something to say, 
and are careful to say it not et too great length, or their pipe would 
go out. Thus anecdote is restiained within proper limits, and 
monologue is rendered imiMSsible. 

It is ratiiOi invidious u> pronounce which profession pro<luces the 
best conversationalists, and buch a judgment mu,st be ojam to many 
exceptions ; it can be at most but a general impression ; but *tn the 
whole — there is nothing like leaJier— , 1 think men of letters are 
the best talkers. It ki true they are sometimes the worst from a 
negative point of viev, since some of them egnnot talk at all. The 
sole channel of them intelligence is their pen. But the higher class 
of literary men have generally soifeetbing interesting to say, because 
they ai'e students of human nature, and adapt their exi»eriences of 
it to their comimny. Tliey never talk •qf their own books, nor very 
much even of literature, jlnaof the many gifts of Pickens is known 
to be that of public speaking ; but his conv or'-ation with his intimates 
was still more delightful j not at all witty, but intensely humorous, 
though combined with greai, earnestness, however slight might be 
the subject. He disliked general society, chiefly I think, frqm the 
fear (that some foolish jierson would eomi>liment him to bis lace, a 
stroke of vulgarity that requires a master of fence* indeed to parry. 

Lever was a raconteur of the first sparkle, but after an hour or 
two one had enough of lum. The best conversationalist I ever knew 
(thet is among the departed) was a man of letters, W. G-. Clark ; he 
was one of the editors of the CambTidgerShakespeare, and the authoi; 
of Siiwmer MoiUJih in iSljjaw, but had a higher reputation as a 
classical scholjHl. Ho ‘ wore* his wejght of learning like a flower,’ 
which is by DO monuijs usually the caAewith learned i)ersons : they 
hgve ||lO'‘'bpiitODthiole* thmnselves, but they buttonhole other''people, 
•isd Ihoir perception of humour is generally Con^ned to a &lse 
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quantity. I can never understand why this Wor should be so mi^h-* 
])rovoking in a dead language, and so devoid of^msement in a 
living one. 

Small literary folks are seldom good company ; they talk liteia- 
ture loo much, and though it is the best * shop ’ to talk about, 

‘ shop ^ is always better left alone. Observe how a soldier with a 
recwd of distingnished service avoids it; from a certain fine sense of 
modesty no less than good taste. lie is as difficult to draw as a 
l)adgor, but when drawn gives excellent sport. I am not ono of 
those literary persons who seem to take a pleasure (for it is always 
affected) in contrasting to his di^x^aragcinent Captain Pen with 
(^aptain Sword (for it is something, as now happens, ‘ to have at one^s 
back a million men ’), but I must admit tluit tbcjo are few kimls of 
talk ftO attractive as that of the unwilling warxior making light ot 
experiences, whicli if they had happened to me, I feel with a s(*cret 
*blush, would have formed ^more constant topic of cons ei;ral ion. 

Q''he talk of banisters is often very elevoj, bid too inclined to be 
shoppy ; they remind one of public school men, wh(f, after lliey have 
(eased to be boys for half a centuiy, will still retail the leminihcences 
of that far-back time to one anothe]^ viithout much consxdeiation 
for that portion of the company who have neither beei* at Kton nor 
llariow. The men of the gown^are brij^ht enough, but even%hcn 
good natured are too ai)t to affect cynicism, which de^tioys at one 
blow both geniality and paturalness* 

‘ The lower bianch of tlxo ixrofession ’ ar^ generally silent and 
s(n’eie (wherefore 1 kqovi not, and Heaven, foil)id*tliat I should diaw 
the secret from its ‘diead abode'), but now and then we get an 
admirable specimen from, this collection, Theie is* nothing like 
your ‘family lawyer' a-, a receptacle oi secrets, matters of leal 
human interest* and sometinx^ he will open a closet witlxont divul- 
ging its whereabouts, and show you a skeleton. 

I had once a friend who hod no rival as an exhibiior of this 
description — the happiest mixture of grave and gay conceivable, and 
w^Uo jiossesaed (juite an anatomical musa&m. Some of the lieads of 
families, lie diad lo^deal with^ doserv^ed a fuller portraiture at the 
hands of* the dramatist or the novelist, but as sk<»tches they v ere 
faultless. I remerrfber ono of them, and wisli*I could ieprodui*e the 
touches which gave to the q^igiiial pictuie its life and likeness. The 
man W'as a wealthy and sti^ young north* country sijuiie, selfidi and 
self-indulgent; childless, vfhicfi w^as fcfrtunalev for he was very unfit 
to play a fether's pa^t f and stldc^fnly widowed. It was to the funeral 
of the wife that myj^itiltod was professionally invited. It had not 
been a happy marriage. The n^n was ^gloomy, not because of his 
bereavement, but bebause of the*solemnity and b(‘wousnes,^ it entailed. 
He would have gone ^way, if hg had dared, aiul left her relations to 
bury her ; he did, not like tliem, and sv^re he would not be shut up 
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r in $ carriAge yifch any "one of them*— he would ride alone* * No,* 
said zny friend/nfho had great influence over him (as indeed he had 
over most people with whom he was brought into contact). ‘ You 
must not do that.’ There were good reasons why he should not 
have gone alone. ‘ If you will not go with your relatives you must 
go with the clergyman/ ‘ The clergyman ! Well, if 1 must, I must, 
but it will quite spoil my day/ 

Another funeral story, but against himself, he told with inimitable 
humour. I say ‘ told,’ not ‘ used to tell,' for I never heard him repeat 
the same experience. The measures he took with his clients were 
re]>resented as so successful that 1 requested him on one occasion to 
tell me one of his feilures. For one instant he looked confused, but 
immediately resumed his seienity. 

WoU, 1 have be$n young like ever} body else. junior partner in my 

firm, I went down to the funeral of a client, very rich but not n^spected. Ho had 
no relatives and no fnends, but there were a grCjnt many mourning coaches. It 
was winter, and the buiial-plaoc was five miles from the Hall. I was m the last 
coach with tho doctor, a joiing man like myself. Wc wont at a good pace o\er 
the snow, and the whole iiroceedmg was tedious and disagreeable. ‘ Do you 
think,’ said the doctor, ‘ there would be any harm in our having a cigar® ’ Of 
course it was vjrong and very^unproA'ssJonal in hoih of us, hut we lit up. It was 
a great relief, and, as we flattered ourselves, imaccompanied by danger. *• Presently, 
howev(^r, the whole line— a bout live and iwenty carriage's— came to a dead stop. 
The undertaker and one of'nis men ran wildly to our window. * Geutlomen, your 
carriage is on fire ’ ’ It cost us a couple of sot eieiffas, but we escaped detection. 

Taking them all round, I had rather talk with a strange doctor 
than a stranger of any otlxer profession. They have generally seen 
a great deal of human nature, and if they have only seen a little of 
it, it is worth ‘’hearing about. They never talk about Art, at all 
events. I confess I am rather afraid of travellers, unless they are 
commercial travellers. They are too IKl of information, and are too 
often anxious to impart iti Hbmetimes it is not ev’tm true. Frederic 
Locker used to tell of how an unscrupulous traveller narrating his 
adventures among the Tied Indians was cleverly stopped by Lord 
Barr 3 anore,‘ ‘ Did you ev^er see anyth^g of the Chick-Chows ? * ^ Oh ! 
a good deal,’ said Sir Arthur, ‘a very cruel tribe, the Chick*Chows.' 
^ And the Cherry-Chows, eh ? ’ * OB, very mubh among the* Cherry- 
Chows/ continued Sir Atthur, ‘the (yher^y-ChoHvs were singularly 
kind to my fellows.’ ‘ And pray, Sir ’Arthur, did you see much of 
the Tol-de-roddy-bow-won h ? ' , 

This was too much ‘for even Sir Arthut'. He was rather put out, 
but the company was relieved. Ne'ferthelAs, there are modest 
travellers. 1 had once a ^reat friend who^had travelled all round 
the world. When almost on his dsath-bed, he s^ke to me on the 
snlgect for the first time, with humorous pathos. ‘My de^ fellow, 
you will do me the justice, when I am gone, to'^say that I never told 
ftjflk One word about it,' Buf he was a noble exception. 
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As to the clergy, they are a good deal weighted ^ regards eon- . 
versation. Coleridge once observed that Nature wa§ the Devil in a 
strait-waistcoat. Clergymen are Angels similarly attired. There 
are, and have been, however, great exceptions : Sydney Smith, for 
example, whom no layman, except perhaps Douglas Jerrold, has ever 
excelled for brightness, and none have equalled for geniality. How 
much conversation has to .do with manners may be gathered from 
the biographies of witty persons. IIow dull they are ! 

Folks talk of ‘ the art of conversation,’ and of course there are 
some rules which need to be observed by all who would excel In it : 
to be brief, without curtness ; to avoid any * talking to the gallery ’ 
(but indeed in the sort of company I have in my mind there is no 
gallery) j to giv'e and take. But the £uit is conversation is a gift of 
nature; when artificial it is nevef really good. The disposition 
must be genial, the wit ready and keen, but of the kind that ‘ never 
carries a heart stain away qn its blade ; ’ the humour abundant, but 
always arising from the situation ; not pumped up, but a natural 
flow ; there must be a quick sympathy, and above all the desire to 
please. 

James Payx. 
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^ The pool of mercenary and time-serving ethics was first blown over 
by the fresh country breeze of Sandford and Merton, a production 
that I shall ever be grateful for/ so wrote liCigh Hunt of the author 
of SandfoT^ and Merton, and it can be well imagined that there* 
was much in common between the two. lieigh Hunt's love for cheap 
and simple enjoyment was accompanied by a belief in the ultimate 
success of every true and honest endeavour, and Mr. Lowell says of 
him, ‘ that he was as pure a minded man*as ever lived/ Edgeworth 
uses identical language of Day, though I doubt if the latter ever 
possessed the courtesy or ftweetne^s of temper so characteristic of 
Leigh* Hunt. Both, like Tolstoi in modern days, were singularly 
plain in their habits of life, wafer and fdbd of the plainest kind 
sufficing for their daily meals — ^ We have no right to luxuries while 
the poor want bread/ said Day— and both •w^ere animated by the 
highest ideals. Sa^idford and Mei^on finds but little sale at present. 
Bumand practically gave it tlie cdup de grace, and the story of ‘ Xeno 
and the Voluptuous Weather Cock’ is probably better known than 
that of ‘Polemio/ while the idea of ijaster Tommy ‘sitting on his 
pillow cool side uppermpst after an exciting iirferview with Mr. 
Barlow raises a smile that the original priggish conversations between 
pupil and tutor were never intended to excite. 

, Books for children, abcf^e all others, are the most popular and 
have the widest circulation at the Itime, but ar^ shortest lived and 
vanish more successfully than anyofher style of literature ^ about 
one in ten thousand, ?VIr. Humphries of Messrs.^Hatchards informs 
me, retains its grasp ofi the public Mer the first year. Sandford 
mid Merton its own for a while, but^its didactic tone and long 
di^ursf^ are ilLsuitod to tlfe i>rese1at ctyle. Keir says of Day’s 
Sandfmdt a^md Merton : ‘ Utility rather <than display of talent was tbp 
motive^: of Jhia writing/ It was meant to be a children’s book with a 
purpjoSe, keyn.ole of thp abolition of ««lavery, and works 

of thaii d^carij^ioniipe not much in fa^^our Oow. At the time, however, 

m 1783, books^f^r children wWe un- ‘ 
lp8^on,\andit.. le'far find^seventeenClx cpntury oiaes than 
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those of that period of the eighteenth century ; still it ran through 
nine editions and was translated into IVench and Gern^, 

To John Newbery, the ‘ Philanthroinc publisher of St. Paul's 
Church Yard/ we owe the first forward movement in juvenile books. 
He was one of the most ingenious advertisers of the day and his 
ingenuity was in# most cases rewarded by success. From works such 
as War with the DevU ; or, theJiToung Man^a Cmiflict tvith the 
of Darkness, in ninety pages of argument, Newbury delivered the 
children of his time, and presented them with Goody T%m Shoes and 
Giles Gingerbread, bound in shining gold cloth, the former written^ 
perhaps, by Oliver Goldsmith himself. Numerous great authors 
have tried to adapt their literary efforts to childish intellect ; many 
have failed, Sir Walter Scott conspcuous among them, but Newbery 
succeeded. It is difficult perhaps f«r us, now, to understand the 
success of Sandford and Merton, but we must remember that young 
diildren have little or no ^nse of humour, and they alwjays prefer 
books which can be read as a tale of real life, to oiiQ full of witticisms 
that their elders appreciate. 

Children’s books [writes Miss Thackeray, quoting a Quarterly Mevieid] should 
be not merely le^s drj', less difficult, than a book for*grown-up peqple, but more 
rich in interest, more true to nature, more exquisite in art, more abundant in 
every quality that replies to childhood’s keener and*fres]iier perception. * 

Children like facts ; they Like short, vivid sentence]^ that tell the story : as 
they list en intently so they read-^every wonA has its value for them, 

# • 

# 

We have not many dof ails of the life and careeu of Thomas Day, 
though there is a life ol liim (published in 1791) witten by Thomas 
Keir ; but the work, while it containfe many pages of •the author's 
own opinions and some extracts from Day’s various poems, gives few 
interesting partfculars of the of a man whose eccentric conduct 
affords much amusement to the reader of tlip Memoirs of Richard 
ISdgmorth. Thomas Day, author of Sandfmd and Merton, The 
Dying Kegro, and numerous political pamphlets long ago forgotten, 
and none of which ever attained any j.x)pi;}!irity, was born in London 
on the 22pd of Jtine J748 ; his father was a collector of Customs Out- 
wards, andjiis mother, Jane, the daughter of S. Bonham, Esq. Thomas 
Day’s father died when his son was thirteen mofiths old, leaving him 
an estate of 1,200Z. a year at Be^r Hill, near Wargrave, in Berkshire, 
saddled with a jointure of 300i, to the widow. In 1 755 Mrs. Day 
married Mr. T. Phillips, also of* the CiAtoms House, who seems to 
ha^e b|4iaved with great* unkindnesa fo the boy, but, fortunately for 
him, his mother resentpd this conduct, and took considerable pains 
with Day’s education,* and especially with His physical training at the 
Charterhouse. Kindfless to^anin&ls was certainly not a characteristic 
of that agi?, but it forpftd a pleasing feature of Day’s boyhood, and 
We find in his most^popular work,*iJ.e. Sandford mid Merton, numerous 
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stories polnt^g in tWs direction^ e.g. ‘History of the Two Dogs/ the 
‘Stoiy of the^ilephant/ * Androcles and the Lion/ 

At a veiy early age Day seems to have shown himself an ‘ enfent 
terrible/ but his partial biographer, Mr. Keir, relates the story as 
showing the ‘ perseverance with which he investigated truth and know- 
ledge.* Having just JearUt to read, and being paHicularly pleased 
with the striking descriptions contained in the Book of fievelation, 
he demanded of his mother and jEriends more explanation than they 
could give. Among other questions he propounded was the slightly 

inconvenient one of, ‘ Who was the W of Babylon ? * Mrs. Day 

concluding that such knowledge was hardly requisite for an infant 
of tender years prudently replied that when next the rector of the 
parish visited the house he might ask him, trusting that time might 
cause him to forget the subject, or that shyness might prevent his 
asking. 

Some considerable time afterwards lirs. Day gave a largish party, 
including among other guests her favourite rector. So good an 
opportunity was not to be 'lost by Master Day, * so, standing before the 
shepherd, and conspicuously among the flock,* he inquired of him 
in audible tones as to the eyact meaning of the disputed passage. 
Embarrassed and surprised, the unfortunate ecclesiastic*‘fenced with 
his juvenile interrogator, *and eventually told him that the word w^as 
* allegorical.* This made the matter more perplexing than ever, and 
little Day, after some consideration, throwing a look of contempt on 
the parson, ran up to his mother and wluspered, so loud that all the 
company could hear it, ' He know’S nothing about it.* It is probable 
that the juvenile ‘investigator was at once relegated to the nurseiy. 

After passing a short time at a child*a school he entered the 
Charterhouse, and sjjent some eight or nine year^ there under Dr. 
Cressius, removing at sixteen as a gbntleman coriimoner to Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford.- * 

]\Ir. Keir tells us that Day w^as tall, strong, erect, and of a manly 
deportment, deeply marked with small-pox; voice clear, expressive, 
and fit fir imblic elocutimi. Mr^ Ritchie says : * lie w^as tall and 
stooped in the shoulders, full mado^but not i^oqnilent, and in his 
uteditations and melancholy airs a 'degree of aVkwardness ahd dignity 
were blended.* He tjlked like a book ajid alSrays thought in tlie 
same fiill dress style, which must hava rendered his society rather 
oppressive^ and even Mr. Keir coqfesaes that in conversation he 
entered into the subject more deeply anfl fully than was agreeable to 
the fashionable tone of the day-i • ' * , ^ • 

The picture of him by Wright, of Derb^, shows him as a man with 
a heavy jaw, dark and abundant hap— in the original, the lightning 
is depicted as passing tlqrough it— nor does it^seem that h 54 )aid that 
attention to his personal appearatvje tliat would be expected of a 
society author in these da^. Mr. Edgeworth says of him, that at 
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the very commencement of their acqnaintanc#, when the Days were 
living at Bear Hill, in Berkshire, * His appearance was ]),&t prepossess- 
ing ! He seldom combed his raven locks, though he was remarkably 
fond of washing in a stream.’ 

In 1765 he was admitted as student to the Middle Temple, being 
called to the Bar in 1775. Probably about 1767 Edgeworth and 
Thomas Day met for the first Jtime at Hare Hatch, ‘ And thus,’ as the 
former puts it, ‘ began on acquaintance, which was, I believe, of ser- 
vice to us both.’ ‘ Mr. Day was grave, and of a melancholy tempera- 
ment ; 1 gay and full of constitutional joy ! ’ ‘ hfr. Day was not a 

man of strong passions. I was.’ Mr. Edgeworth married four times. 
Mr. Day, though continually anxious to quit a bachelor life, was'sus- 
picious of the female sex and averse to risking his happiness for their 
charms and their society. ‘ To a contrary extreme I was fond of all 
the liappiness which they can bestow.’ (At a later period of his life, 
however, Mr. Day’s eccentri^ conduct with tuo young ladies abroad 
led to some slight suspicion of this most virtuous. of human being’s 
dislike to the feir sex.) • • 

Tlie course of this strong fiiendship did not run perfectly smoctth, 
as Mrs. Edgeworth took a decided aversion to her husband’s firiend, 
and becama jealous of their mutual at£achm*ent, causing Mr. Edge- 
worth great uneasiness, and an eiclamatton in his Mertwira that, 

‘ The lamentings of a female with whom one lives does not render 
home delightful.’ • . • 

A third fnend soon joined the pair, i.e. Mr. Keir, of Birmingham, 
the future author of the Jj 'ifa of Tltomaa Day. 

Kousseau’s Emile had already made a strong impression on 
Edgeworth, who commenced a trials of the system, by leaving the 
body and mind of his boy as much as possible to the education of 
nature and accident, and Day*eventually followed Edgeworth’s ex- 
ample, substituting^his future wife for the cljild. 

In the spring of 1768 Edgeworth and Day started for Ireland, 
and stopped in Eccleshall, in Staffordshire, where Edgeworth passed 
as the servant, and Day as the employer, the former ordering an 
excellent. dinner for Jdmself, but 8nly some cold meat and a tart for 
Ids master, while he also haradgued the crowd on the misanthropy 
of tins wealthy eccentric and his adventures by’land and sea. 

The arrival of Dr, Dartvin with Mr. Whitelftirst seems to have put 
an end to the joke by the recognition of* Edgeworth in the kitchen. 
Darwin’s addition to the ^Vii^viiate* commences here, though at 
ln[^t Day seems to have evinoed ^considerable impatience at a pro- 
longed conversation* Ijetween Darwin and Edgeworth on mechanics. 
No doubt on this occasion was djsoussed* Edgeworth’s wooden hoise 
that should carry him safSly ovbr the highest w*ll in the country, 
a wondrohs creation tbmed with eight leg*s, four on the ground at 
once, the remainipg Tour rrnse^ up into the machine ; or the large 
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tunbrellft for ^covering fwystacks, or the waggon divided into two parts, 
each having feijr wheels, contrived so that the roads never sustained 
more than half the weight of the common load. Arrived in Dublin, 
Day’s penchant for savage life seems to Lave been rudely shaken by 
the want and misery he saw there, while the liaury and show of the 
gentlefolks caused his disapprobation. 

On the way to Edgeworth Town they passed through one of the 
counties where a contested election was going on, and Day was so 
upset at the scenes and noise, riot and delrauchery, that he fell into 
a profound melancholy. 

JVIore beef than they could swallow was jrres&ed upon them, free, 
gratis and for nothing, bat beds at Uie inn, or stabling for the horses, 
could not be purchasi*d at any price. On arrival at the parental 
mansion the friend did not make a favourable impression, his un- 
combed locks and slovenly dress striking Edgeworth’s father anti 
sister as unbefitting the ixrssessor of a foir fortune, while his manner' 
of eating struck them as decidedly unpleasant, but he looked ujron 
their pirejndicos in fervour of politeiress with philosophic indiifercnec, 
classing Miss Edgeworth with those fine lathes for whom he always 
exhibited such lofty indifference. Ere 4ong, howerer, his ojjinions 
of the lady underwent a change, and in three months’ tflne he be- 
came, such an admirer as to obtain from her a promise that if he 
continued to be animated by the same feelings’ for a year, and could 
be induced to comb his hair, and modify hjs behasiour at table, she 
might be indneeil to give him her hand. 

At this time ‘Etlgewprth was drhing about the country in a 
unicyele chaise of'hivs owui construction, probably the fact that it was 
only constructed for one being the reason why Day did not accom- 
pany him. This singular carriage had but one wheel, was balanced 
by two weights hung below the shafts?, oand had a scht not more than 
thirty inches from the groitnd. The footlsoard tamed npon hinges, 
so tW when it met any obstacle it gave way. and the driver’s legs 
were w'amed to lift themselves up. It was s]>ecially constracted for 
the puqroSe of going converriently in narrow roads. 

Arrived in Jjondon from Dirmingham, theotliree friends, Day, 
Bit’knel, and Edgeworth, i»roceeded to dabble in politics. Day 
successfully addressed the Westminster electors, and Edgeworth, 
determined not to be outdone, addressed a crowded aucUence at a 
debating society at Coaehmakers’ Hall uiH)n tlie influence of female 
manners upon society, a too strong alldsion to the peculiar stays 
worn by ladies at that time drawing bpon htun, the marked disap- 
probation of the audience. ' , 

Before the winter of tile year in which they ^parted had elapsed, 
Mr. Day and Miss Edgeworth discovered Ithat ttey vrere n^t suited 
to each other, aud Day commeneedj his famous experiment. The 
first thing was to fiud two gfrls, who should be brought up os eijually 
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as po&bible, under his own eye, with the ho;^ that they might *be 
companions^to each other as children, and that befo^e#^hey grew up 
to be women he might be able to decide which of them would l)e 
movst agreeable to himself for a wife. 

Hib proposition was ‘ to unite the purity of female virtue with 
the fortitude and hardiness of constitution of a Spartan Virgin, and 
with a simplicity of taste tljat should despise worldly vanities,’ the 
effejuinate manners and dissipated pleasures, which, according to 
Kousseau’s declaration, constituted the female character of that age. 

It was certainly fortunate for him that his character was above 
susiucion, or this peculiar mode of furnishing himself with a wife 
miglit liave led to unpleasant remarks, and though to the la^t he 
tenaciously held to his somewhat quixotic ideas, axhancing ytais 
taught him to lay aside the many plausible though somewhat xo* 
mantic schemes that had capti\ated his young imagination. As an 
exami>le of this we might qujpte Keii’s story of him. 

At seventeen, liaving heard that Loid , cplebiated only for 

having made intiigue tlie business of his life, had abandoned one of 
his victims to the honors of vice and unpitied i)eunry, Day wrote Ifim 
a \iohmt letter, remonstrating with him on the meanness of his con- 
duct, and concluded by offering him a personal ehalJeng? unless he 
relieved her fioni want. * • • 

We do not hear, however, that the ans^ffer was satisfactory; 
pel haps this was one of th^ extravagancec of a warm heait and of a 
strong imagination that jTay alludes to in a letter to K. Edgeworth. 

Keir, esidenily feeliyg that the liistory of the two foundlings 
might lead to some inisrepiesentation, makes but one very guaided 
allusion to matrimonial intentions. With regaid to these tv\ o i hil- 
dren he sa^^s : ‘ It is not improbable that Day might have entertained 
some expectatiohof mairying pne of them.’ 

Edgeworth staigji it as a iact that the cijildien were selected by 
IMckuell and Day wdth this aiowed object. They chose a flaxen- 
haiied beauty of twelve fiom Iheoiphan asylum at Hhrewsbuiy, whom 
they called Sabiina Sydney, and from t^ Foundling IFespital in 
London they elected a brunette, \fhom th(y ehri'>teued Lueretia. 1 
have beei^una}>]e to fra^e in th? books of the Foundling Hospital in 
Ijondon any mentioib of this transaction, but in*1769 a Mr. T, Day 
became a Governor by giving 50/. towmds th^ funds, and this may 
have been the price of Lucrelia. • 

Sabrina Sydney was appWttced to Mr. Edgpwoith, who e\])Uins 
that he had such confidgnee in J)a^ that he felt no repugnance to his 
friend being entrusted with the care of such young girls. 

A London lodging not proving convenient for the somewhat stait- 
ling experiment that* Day had <Jbmmenced, he set, for France, 
accompanied by his previous charges, and ifeided foi a considemble 
time at Avignon. ^MiJis Seward feys thatM^hile there they gave their 
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guprcUw a considerate amount of trouble by their tempers and 
** ignorance, an^ though some doubt has been thrown on her statements 
in this respect, Swing to a letter from Day to Darwin, written at the 
same time, in which he says they were always contented, I must 
think that Mhs Seward has probability on her side. Sabrina could 
not yet writt , but she could make a circle and an equilateral triangle, 
and knew the cause of night and day, winter and summer, and thought 
the people in France ^ very brown and peculiar dressers.’ 

Poor Lucielia pioved herself invincibly stupid, and she was e\en- 
tually manied to a small shopkeeper, with a dowiy of 300Z. or 4001., 
as soon as Day returned to England. 

Sabrina Sydney seems at first to have proved a greater success. 
On her return from France, at the age of thirteen, she is described 
as having fine natural ringlets down her back, long eyelashes, expres- 
sive eyes, and a most melodious voice, and as being a great favourite 
with the ladies round Stow Hill, Lichfield, where Day had taken a 
house. aI Lichfield lived Mr. Seward J a canon of the Cathedral, 
whose popularity in the literary world was well deserved ; Mrs. Seward 
and her two daughters, Anna and Sally, contributed to the attractions 
of the palace, and to this family party was added Ilonora Sneyd. In 
this attract>ve and J^'terary cehtre our autlior soon became^ one of the 
intimates, taking the fair tfabrina-with liim, and Edgeworth, who was 
staying with him, wm much impressed by Miss Sneyd’s beauty and 
talents, comparing his own wife most unfavourably with her, indeed 
slie seems to have upset the oqTianiinity of the whole of the Birming- 
ham coterie ; Di, Spiall, Keir, and Darwin all fell victims to hex charms. 
Day alone remaining insensible to her attractions. Sabrina Sydney 
was now getting too old to remain under Day’s charge without a pro- 
tectress, and she was accordingly jdaced at a boarding-school at Sutton 
Colefields, and her absence, i>erhaps, induced some* change in his 
sentiments towards Honors^ Sneyd, for early in 1773 we find him 
anxious to be engaged* to her, and he wrote to jioint out to the 
amorous Edgeworth tlje impropriety of his passion for this lady. 
Day’s formal projuisal to Sneyd was contained in a packet of 
some hundred sheets of paper, containing the subject pf many con- 
vl^sations, and a plan of their future® life laid dbwn for her approval, 
as well as a formal offer of marriage. This was^duly handed to the 
unfortunate Eilgewortti to deliver, and Day remained in a fever of 
excitement awaiting the answer by the %&me hand. Alas ! the fair 
Houora refused to acknowledge the unqi^^lified control of a husband 
over all her actions, nor would she sphscribg to the doctrine that 
seclusion from society was indfspefcsably qecessary to female virtue. 
Day wished for perfect seoiusion, Honora wotfl4 not change hei life. 
Tableau ! the disappointed lover fSH ill, and Dr# Darwin ordered him 
to be bled and put to bed. Mr. Sneyd, Honora^'s father, arrived 
at Lichfield, bringiug wifch him % second ♦daughter, Elizabeth* 
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* Music and dancing, archery, fencing, vaulting and leajiing/ afforded 
tfreqxxent opportunities of meeting between these laclies and Day and 
Kdgeworth, and in thiee weeks Elizabeth Sneyd had made a greater 
impression on our philosopher than her superior sister had done in 
twelve months. Edgeworth availed himself of the tyansfeience of 
Day's affection to return to his former flirtation with Honora, an<l 
matters giew to such a pitel^that the virtuous Day insisted that flight 
was tlie one method left of escape from sneh dangers. To Fiance 
again they went, taking with them Edgewortli's son of «!e\en or eight, 
and leaving Klizabetli Sneyd bound by a piomise not to go to fjondon, 
Bath, or any otlioi place of amusement, until tJie letum of her 
would-be husband. 

Passing tluougli Paii^, they piid a visit to Ilousseau, taking 
young Kdgeworth witli them. The boy, who had been bi ought up 
after the jiattem of Day's favwirite ‘ Kinile,’ was ^eiit out for a w^alk 
tvith the philosopher, wdio, ^lile i>raibing hi^ abilities, declared that 
he found in him a jiroiieusity to prejudice, tkis opinion being 
founded on the fact that whenever tliey h&d met wifh a i>articulaily 
handsome horse or cairiage Master Kdgewoith bad pronounced it to 
be an English one. • ^ ^ ^ 

Fiom Baris they proceeded to Lyons, when Day put himself to 
every species of toiture to render liimself !noie elegant in the. eyes 
of Elizabelli, Mr, Huise, liis gymnastic master, placing him between 
two hoards adjusted with s?rews so barely to permit him to bend 
his knees. By these moans it jiroposed to*force the knees out- 
waidh, but oiiginal fonn^ition and inveterate habit resisted all Ids 
efforts at personal improv einent, ‘ Tlie Philosopher in stocks, with 
a book in his hand.s and contempt in lids heart,’ excited Clie pity of his 
inercuiialaiid more w orldly travelling comiianion. Edgewoith occupied 
his time at Lyon#» with vaiiou** engineering experiments, employing 
Day as a kind of tufor to his son and ecUupajiion to bis teai’ful wdfe, 
eventually sending her back to England with him ; Day fancying 
that having learnt all that riding, fencing,’ and dancing masters 
could leaeli Idm, he might fairly claim th^*hand of Eli/a bAh Sneyd 
as the leward of li^^ labours. Mrh, Edgew'ortL’s deatli followed 
closely Oft the couiinement for wlricli she had letumed to England, 
and the faitliful Day»travelled some bundled nifles to Woodstock to 
meet Edgowortli on his retprn^o England, and to inform him that 
he might now honourably pay his addresses to Jlonoia Sneyd, who, 
though she was still surrounded by lovef*?, was still Iier own niisliess. 
Tlje courtship w^as a sluirt one,«aujj[ iu 177:1 Kdgewoith and llonora 
Sneyd wwe married by, Mf . Seward at liciifield (^atliedral, by special 
ligense, in the Ijadies^ Choir. Curiously enough, Dav was not i)reseut, 
but he wrote his cbngratWations from Ireland,® in wliich, while 
pouring *<Jut plulosoplflc advice^ mingled with classical quotations, 

Vot. XLIl— No. ^ 
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' for* ills friiond’s) guidance, he Jaments that he himself is probably^ 
marked out bj^te for an old baehelbr, admitted, perhaps, as a friend 
to the Edgeworth family ‘ to mediate for the future JVfiss Edgeworths 
wbeii they run away with a tall ensign in the Guards or their 
dancing-master ! ^ 

Poor Day ! his attachment to Mrs. Edgeworth's sister terminated 
unsuccessfully, and notwithstanding all tjje exertions he had made, and 
the pains taken to improVe his manners, Elizabeth declared that 
she preferi'ed the ‘blackguard' (as he had called himself before) to 
the ‘fine gentleman,’ and she married eventually Edgeworth, after 
her sister s death. 

Repulsed by Elizabeth, Day now again founded bis hopes of 
matrimonial felicity on Sabrina, and from his letters to Edgeworth, 
the latter says that he felt cftnvinced Day would marry her im- 
mediately. She had been left at the house of a friend, under strict 
injunction^ as to some peculiar fanciest of his own, in particular as 
to some restrictions of dress. She had already failed under some 
fantastic experiftients at Stow House made with the view of testing 
hef stoicism. She screamed when pistols were fired at her petticoats, 
though they were not loaded with ball,(tand used strong language 
when melted sealing-wax wus dropped on her arms ! Such a poor 
spirit and want of determihation caused great doubts in Day’s mind 
as to whether she would ever make him a suitable wife, and these 
doubts became a certainty, wh^ one daj^^she came dowm stairs in 
long sleeves (probably to hide the mai'ks produced by the hot wax) 
and a handkerchief tlia^ he particularly disliked. He considered 
this circumstance «,s a proof of her w-ant of strength of mind, and 
‘ put her away for ever^' * 

She eventually married Mr. Bicknell, who had assisted in her 
selection at the Foundling Hospital,# and received' from Day the 
promised portion of 50p/., land on Mr. Bicknelli? death, three years-j 
later, 30^. a year more. ^ 

Day now began to lose faith in his own judgment and turned for 
help and advice to Ids Pdrfringham friend, Dr. iSinall, who seems to 
have had no difficulty in at once producing a lady whom he believed 
to be exactly tl^ wife for his friend. Miss^Milnes, of Yorkshire, a 
Jady of well-knowm charity and benevolence, waft" the proposed help- 
meet for the author of Saiidf or el and The superiority of her 

understanding was extolled by Dr, Small^^ She w^as called Minerva, 
he said, to distinguish her frto a refafcive celebrated for her beauty 
and called Venus. But though J)ay required beauty of mind, he 
wa?s hot indiffeient to the outward charms of person, and he pro- 
ceeded to erbss'^examine fhe amljassador as to Minerva's personal 
attractions md style of dress, * Sfie ma^r he intellectual/ i^id Day, 
/but has she white and large arms?^" ‘Yes,'* said Small, ^she has/ 
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■ But does she wear long petticoats ? ' asWd iJay. ‘ Uucomm^uly 
long/ rejoined the faithful friend. But still the aifxious Day was 
not satisfied, and he returned to the charge with a further and more 
searching inquiry : * I hope she is tall and strong and healthy/ 
The truthful Small replied, ' She is remarkably small and not robust.’ 
But, determined not to allow Day to have the last word, he proceeded 
then and there to read his friend a lecture on the improbability of 
his finding a lady who slioutd in all things complete his idea of what 
a wife should be, the homily being followed by this convei^sa- 
tion : ‘ This lady is two or three and twenty, has had twenty ad- 
mirers — some of these admirers of herself, some, perhaps, of her 
fortune ; yet, in spite of all these admirers and lovers, she is 
disengaged. If you are not satisfied, determine at once never to 
marry.’ 

^Sly dear doctor,’ rejdied Mr. Day, ‘the only objection which I 
•have to Miss Milnes is her large fortune. It was always my wish 
to give to any woman whoifi I married the most unequivocal proof of 
my attachment to herself by despising hejr fortune.’ • 

‘ Well, my friend,’ replied the practical doctor, ‘ what prevents 
you despising the fortune and taking the lady ? ’ 

Ceiiaiijfly Miss Milnes must havlB possessed an extraordinary 
sweetness of temper, as well as white and Jarge arms, for Day’s# love- 
making was as eccentric as his life and other^actions, A thousand 
preliminaries had to be adjusted, laiid there were no subjects of 
opinion or speculation w hich did not receive fuU discussion previously 
to his marriage. 

The force of Smjfll’s argument seems *to havp haxl its effect on 
Day, and he started for Yorkshire tQ commence his courtship. Miss 
]VIilnes was also a great talker, so that, as Edgeworth dryly remarks, 

‘ Between a lady so accompl^hed and such a dialectician as Mr. 
Day it was not likely that conversation fhould languish.’ 

At last the marriage took place, and the happy and philosojjhic 
pair retired to a small lodging in Hampstejid to avoid society and 
continue their discussions in peace. Her® they were founcj by Edge- 
worth and Ips wife still descanting on metaphysical subjects and 
trudging^ through tfie ynow iii the depth of winter, although Mrs. 
D^ty had always beqp supposed to have most dalicate health. Being 
after some time convinced that he Imd, in kis solitary Hampstead 
home, sufficiently accustomed his ‘ eloquent ’ bride to those modes of 
life that he conceived to b^ essential tu his h^:)piness, Day, in 1?7!), 
proceeded to put in^jp execution a long-debated project for the 
aVeliomtion of the Condition of ffiie agricultural classes. To this end 
it was necessary that an estate should be purchased, not too expensive 
and not too large. • ♦ ^ 

A hCuse and small farm were found at Stapleford Abbots, about 

G 2 ' ' 
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eighteen miles due east‘ of London, in an intensely rural parish of 
£^ex, that evw^^now is sparsely populated, though the scenery is 
pioturesque and the surroundings attractive, especially on the side of 
Havering-atte-Bower. 

No doubt the house and estate, at whatever price Bay may have 
bought them,- were dear to the purchaser. The house had only one 
good room, and the land was clay of the ^heaviest description ; it lies 
in the midst of old and undrained forest land, and is to this day 
almost the worst part of Essex for farming ; but to the enthusiastic 
Bay such trifles as these were not worth consideration. 

The labourers* lot was to be easily improved and their working 
capacity increased by philanthropic schemes, wlule the land was to be 
soon rendered fertile by a method of his own. No doubt Ids friend 
Edgeworth’s mechanical inventions were to be largely employed. But, 
first of all, the house had to be rendered fit for habitation, and, true 
to his traditions. Bay determined to carry out these improvements ^ 
himself. 

The bookstalls of London w'ere ransacked for works on building, 
and^Ware’s Architecture duly purchased and perused for a month 
before commencing operations. Numerous workmen were engaged 
and set to wrfrk, Bay enth\isiasfically superintending their operations ; 
but, dlas ! in a week’s time he bcfbame tired of the newly-imposed 
task it interrupted His daily walks with Mrs. Bay, and completely 
prevented their long discussions in the neighbouring forest, or close 
application to books in the house, WorknWn came clamouring at 
the study door, demanding sills, lintels, d 9 ,ars, and window-cases, 
which in those days could not be bought ready ‘ made in Germany,’ 
It is true that Bay had contemplated employing carpenters to 
assist the masons, but he had hoped for some respite. Beep in a 
treatise written by some friepdly agri^culturist to plove that deep 
ploughing could render any Jand fertile (a theory still held by Sir 
Arthur Cotton and others), the busy architect of his own farm was 
confronted by the master mason with the frivolous (juestion as to 
where he would have the M^vjidow of the new room on the first floor. 
Edgeworth was present and offered to assist, probably thinking that 
he might hfive to occupy the room,*btft the profiered help^was dis- 
dainfully refused, and*the mason was asked if tha» wall might not be 
built first and the place for the wiifdow cut out afterwards. The 
workman probably thought* Day was a good paymaster, but a bad 
airchi;;ect, and, unwilling to disturb tlite h^mony of the proceedings, 
willingly fell in with the new farmer’a plans^ and built the room 
without any windows at alL Poor INlrs. Bay hafi to use this room 
for two or three years as a Aessing-room, candfea having naturally to 
1^ always lit in it? and it was then tflmednnto a^lumber room. The 
i at Staplefprd/was short, the labourers proved ungratefull^'lhe soil 
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more ungrateful still, and he left the clays of Essex 4)r the lifter 
lands of Anningsley, near Chertsey, in Surrey, Be* got more land 
for his money here than in Essex, and was able to try upon a greater 
scale several of those doubtful experiments that he had found in 
foreign and other books, all of which, as might have been expected^ 
ended in no inconsiderable loss of money. 

With his removal to Surrey ended his close intfinacy with Mr- 
Edgeworth. Henceforward the two saw but little of each other, Day 
occupying a considerable portion of his time in writing political 
tracts, such as the Letters of Marius, a Dialogue bet ween the Justice 
of the Peace and a Farmer, Letters to Arthur Young on the Bill now 
depending in Parliament to prevent the exportation of wool, &e. ; 
besides fre^^h children’s books, The Grateful Turk, published in a 
volume of Moral Tales, and The History of Little Jack, The Fatal 
^Effects of Delay, and The History of Philip Quarll, &c. 

Alas for poor Day ! iJis removal from Stapleford* Abbots to 
Anningsley brought him no good luck. He lost*300L a year by his 
experiments, and his new fangled notions as to agriculture brought him 
into unpleasant relations with his neighbours, who objected to the 
new plantations on each fawn, which ^prmecj a leading feature of his 
schemes. * 

^ ft ft 

On the 28th of September 1789 Day started to visit his mother 
fit Bear Hill, riding a colt^whose edmation he had conducted accord- 
ing to his own peculiar iiJieori^s, namely, that kindness, and kindness 
alone, would control any animal. Likely enough his riding was, like 
his farming, more theoretical than practioal ; thd colt shied at some 
one winnowing com by the roadside^ plunged, and* threw him on hi* 
head. He had concussion of the brain, never spoke affer his fall, and 
died in three-qparters of an honr. 

In 1780 a will had been m^e by Bay leaving everything to his 
wife and appointiilg her sole executrix This will the widow had 
reason to suppose had been superseded by a later one, in which 
Keir and Edgeworth had been appointed exedUtors. 

The deceased had frequently^poken such a one, and^pparently 
explained iti advantages, but ,when Mrs. Day’s nephew came to go 
over the^apers no latdt testament than the first could be found, and 
a sum of twenty thousand pounds was also mis*sing. At the time of 
the American war, fearing a national bankruptcy. Day, with the 
cognisance and assistance!, of fdgeworth, had buried a considerable 
sum under the floor of the* study at Sear Hiil, his motlier’s houses 
fcut this amount Mj'S.'Phillip?; declared had been taken up again and 
deposited in the public tunds, so that it is probable that the money 
must have been spent in that r^fiher indiscriminate charity that Day 
is knowl} to have practised, though he condemns the habit in his. 
later letters. 
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^ Wm'lMuiftilin vretgtm Chi»<ob|«d, filtid m ^ 1** 

had WittWlf <J<a6^<>«ed *•* 


Beyond the reech of or Itnrttme’a powers 
Semiun, cold atone, reni^, and natk tJw liottr 
ISVlien all l&e noblest glllUi «liieb beoTon e'er g^re 
"Wm dentead In a dark untiiaely gniv% 

* # 

Oh I tauifht <m mscm’s boldest to ride 
And catch each gliimerii^ of the opemng skies. 

Ohy gentle bosom ! Ohp unsuQxed mmd ! 

Ohp friend of trutby to Tirtuoy and mankind ! 

Thy dear remains we trust to this sad shrine^ 

Secure to feel no second loss like thine. 

M. LoCKWOOO. 


GENIUS* AND STATURE 


The anthropometiy of ‘ genim ’ — using the word here and through* 
nut merelj to indicate the most highly valued vanations of intel- 
lectual faculty— is in a much more elementary condition than our 
knowledge of the physical charactaars of ciiminals. There ate suf- 
ficient reasons why this should be so. The man of genius less 
• obviously belongs to the ‘ (^ngerous classes ’ than the criminal, the 
idiot, and othei varieties oi^abnormal man ; so thpt we seldom obtain 
him under fiivourable conditions foi precise measurement. Moreover, 
persons of artistic genius, at all events, usually possess to an even 
gieater extent than ciimip|Lls a kind of vanity ^stinctly opposed to 
all such proceedings; and no one Has ydt been fouiM to imitate 
M. Zola, who complacently lent himself to the minute scientific in- 
vestigations of Dr. Toulouse. If, however, fihere is one ant£uopo- 
logical character of gains' which o%ht to be fairly well ascertained, 
it IS stature ; for that is the coarsest of allanthfropometiic characters, 
and in its roughest degrees can be judged by the.unaided.eye. This 
is so obvious that from time to time the subject has been discussed ; 
but, so fiu: from any agreement having been reached, the conclusions 
of those who have dealt with the matter are absolutely opposed. 
And the refledtifm is inevita^ that, ,lf so simple a question as this 
will not admit of solution, it is impossihie to determine any character 
of genius ; and any attempt to consider the study of genius a scientific 
study is merely an affectation of pseudo-sdentifio journalists. 

‘^^en, however, we come to look^to the attempt^ made to 
settle this question, the cause of their failure is sufficiently obvious. 
The apparent simplicii;y of thh problem has put the inqmrer off his 
guard. In such aanatter it has seemed enough to collect anecdotes 
concerning little or big ‘great«men,’ to look into a few histories and 
biographies, orJ» fall back*on one’s own*remini8oenoes. No one has 
attempted to treat the i^l^ttA’ in a ceally qerious and methodical 
^joanner. So far as Xjm awnpre, not a single writer who has under- 
taken tcinqnire whether men t>f g^us are ‘tall’ or ‘short’ has. 
talmn the troolde te esplaSn whs^ he means by ‘ tall ’ or ‘ short,’ lir 
is easy to nndierstaiiul the*oohiidmpt which anyoqe with the fidnteili 
tinoture’of scientiflo litalning mnst &el for tn<di inquiries. The tMlf 
of tte stature of ffiffiotts men fhreatensi to resolve itself Isjtgtly 

* ♦ tUT 
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» lautiysia^ctf IM «£ hm»m p<rD0ii(i9A« Um 

are voiji^ the phjwinsl helghtof theswaitf geniua in order 

to hw intellectoal atature j or they ina|[!iify the Joviwe 

«4tMi<9die of both. Moreover, we all have (lifferenit etaadarde of 
Might; aad'it it possible for the aama parson to be short, iniddle< 
slaad, s^ tall, for diffmnt observers who all knew him well at tho 
same period of his lifiC Middle height,^as judged by the eye, is a 
peonliaTly uncertain quantity. Thus Kossetti teemed to his Iwotber to* 
be of ' rather low middle stature ; * to Mr. Hall Caine, of ' foU middle 
height'; and to Mr. Sharp, ‘rather over middle height.’ His 
actual Might was bmely 5 feet 8 inches; so that, considered as 
an Englishman, he was of precisely middle height, though to most 
persons he would appear somewhat below it, since we instinctively 
and reasonably compture a man with bis own class, and the pro- 
fessional classes axe somewhat above the general average in height. 
This is, indeed, a very frequent source of error, and a large number* 
of persons o*f genius who have been calleu short mnst, it is probablo, 
strictly be regarded as of middle hmght, or even as tall. 

It is scarcely credible, but seems to be true, that of the nnmerouf 
writers who have come forward to settle^this question, not one has 
taken the medium-sized * great ’ man into consideration, and not one 
has considered what proportion of tall, medium-sized, and short men 
are fdVmd in the community generally. Yet, until we know these 
facts, it is idle to pile up lists of wither short or tall men of genius. 

I propose to try toaavoid some of the gidtser of the fallacies just 
mentioned. We mpy fairly attempt to approach the problem on a 
British basis, because, although British statnre is slightly higher than 
that most prevalent in Europe, it is fairly near the average ; and, 
moreover, 1 shall chiefly be concerned with British men of genius.' 

Thanke to the Anthropometric Gomuoittee of the^British Associa- 
tion, the statnre of the mbabi^ts of the British J^snds is fairly well 
ascertained. The average for the United Kmgdom (1 speak through- 
out of males only) is 67 p6 inches, while the mean («.s. the most 
frequent) ^ ^ inches, the professional and commercial 

i^lasses Mnng a mean heig&t about 2-3 inches over Uus, and tho 
Mbowdng oluses about an inch car two belqw ; racially poth the 
and the Irish are Somewhat taller than tib# English, and the 
Welsh Sorter. Whenewe examine the Anthropometric Comnuttee's 
teMls, wa find that not less than 68 per Sent, of the inhabitants of 

» • * 

> tNMSata tl was thoss^MSsittaoMato wUtdS mSr fas tuvasfagBted with aoass of 
pracMtpIS t!lMMamiSfiUBvesdeatai»vt>oJsMhiM»ly6hayoa(0xtei^ 
lata jM|t|i|asaw^ hy ntahmetiM, while qaito that the daily variattna 
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ih amiripatblila to he SeleaUlMly swot l divMvawl tMs daOy vwiii- 

iMV IdftlbiilAjMa ipihfly tnvaii^tad a teiylwg iMe hefcm Iby a (ksgyinm 
iSmill Waifa iMssi wft siii, trho anrseMyatMratsd fitted^ 
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ttivse islaBda wo betveen 6 feeb 4 lii<IUHi iiAd S fl$i4 9 hidlioi'* in. 
hoight ; vbilo 16 per cent, axe beknr 6 Ibet 4 in^hee emd 16 per 
cent, ftbore 6 {ieet 9 inches. It is, il>e)i«6»4, both convenient and 
8offioiaA% accurate to say that all pereoni between 4 inches 
and 6 feet 9 inches are of medium he%ht. Ilheie is thus very little 
vaiiahility in the stature of the inhabitants generally. As Mr. Qalton 
has point^ out, one*half of ^e population diifeta less than 1*7 inch 
from the average of all of them, while not less than 66 per cent, come 
within what I have called medium height. Therefinre if siatore 
counts fer nothing in men of extraordinary intellectual ahilityt or 

* genius,' and assuming for the present that such men spring from (he> 
population generally, we must expect to find that 66 per cent, of 
such persons are of medium stature (not above 5 feet 9 inches, nor 
below 6 feet 4 inches) ; while small, but equal, numbers should be 
found below and above that height, forming a symmetrical curve. 

* There are, of course, sevyral possibilities. Instead of this normal 

convex curve, we might have an oblique downwand curve (due to a 
preponderance of tall persons), or an oblique upward 'curve (due to a 
preponderance of short persons), or a concave curve (due to a predion- 
derance of both tall and short persons). The first possibility, i.e. 
that the majority of men of genius like the majority of ofdinaty men 
are of medium height — although ajrpafently the most olfoious 
assumption — has not, so fiu as I kbow, ever b^n advanced. Ko one 
has yet brought forwaijd a*list 'of aferage-sized men of genius, ahd 
argued that they form Ihe majority. The second possibility has 
aroused most enthnsia^ feith ; the advocates of the theory that men 
of genius are short of stature have shown a fiery activity often charac- 
teristic of their clients, and have sihnetimes claimed ‘celebrities to 
whom they are not entitled. The third type has found numerous, 
though less eifeigetic, champfons. The fourth type, according to 
which the short and tall would alike prevail at the expense of the 
middle-sized, seems to have found no advocate. Yet, as we shall see, 
it is this type which most nearly represents the state of things we 
actually find. •* * 

The names and measurements contained in the following lists 
have been drawn from nmoy soVees, and, although I am prepared to 
learn that some havebeenmistakenly entered, I believe that in the main 
they may be relied upon as acedrate. Many dames given in previous 
lists have been SKcluded, eilSier because Uie evidence seemed feeble, 
9r the intellectaal aMity (^b^ed trifling. I. have thus exercised a 
B^irtaiu degree of seleatfon ; tmt iq inevitable when the value of 
svidenoe *1188 to be*iijftad. But* such selection has no disturMug 
iafineBoe m the results when id is ndf exercised in fevour of a 
^tldioe ; ahd I adaflt thal, though the result I have re4<!bsd 

*“d the most probaWo result, ^ md 
lot oSOWtted to igde Wwe^d as probable. So fer as I hm Ifey 
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ilMi; the small men of gmitui voold piredotoidato ; iOr 
1 rmimlhmSkr Jitkao’s saying that * ttoarty dU great mea a» little,' etui 
(iMt|dieeis trith which Lottbroto aad others hev® fWlowed on this 
«|fleH-<whio|| has, indeed, certain hlologioal considemtions in its htvonr, 
I hnYe indlnded no names which are not really msinmt in some field 
or another. ^Ixoept in a fiaw unquestionable cases, the names of the 
living are exolnded. 

It will be seen that the names are grouped alphabetically into two 
desses differing in value. The first doss contains only those whose 
height is definitely known, so that we are here free fiom the inflnences 
of mere impressions. It is undoubtedly true that such a list is abnor- 
mally defident in persons of medium height, for it more rarely occuro 
to the biographers of such to mention the precise height; this is a 
source of error to be home in mind, and we may put against it a com- 
pensatory error in the second class, for here many of the persons alleged 
to be of middle height were probably ta|l, i.e. over five feet nine. ‘ 
The teoond olaas contains those who seemed tall, of medium 
height, or sboH to their tBontempotaries, but whose judgments we 
axd not able to control by predse measurements. Notwithstanding 
the fallacies I hav« already mentioned, such judgments have a 
certain valSe.^ * • 


TALI, 

IS • ^ fif 

Geoige Boirow (6 ft. ^ Sir WdUant Jl^etty (wer Audubon 

Brace J. (6 ft. 4) Oft.) D’Azegho 

Burke (6 ft, 10) • ^Sir W. Bdeigh (aboal, Besumaichaib 

Burns (neerljr 6 flUlO) Oft) | Bismarck 

0ir B. Burton (nearly G Beade (oyer Oft.) Jose^ Black 

Sir W. Scott (about Oft.) Bdmgbroka 
Csdyle (Oft. 11} Sbellsy (6 ft. 11) Boniagton 

Oobbett (mrer 6 ft ) Southey (fi ft.1*) Bojle 

Odeiidga (6 ft. 0|) , Ihtekeray (Oft. 4) Lord firotighau 

0. Ckomvell (6 ft. 10) Trautheek (Olfc. 2) Bunyan 

Ikwwia (about Oft.) . A. Trollope (6 ft. 10) Bishop Barnet 
HutuajUs (6 ft. 10) <J. 'Washington (6 ft, 8) Julius Osssu 

)iheldiiig'(overOfi) mitrnan (qft) Ohatnpollion 

^Hawthorn (6 ft, lOJ) John Wilson (J ft. llj) Charlealagne 

Sw(6ft. lO}) Bbuis AndScsen (‘tha CSive » 

^]Uaedhi(8ftkl) ♦ Long Poet *) sOoIdmbus 

llinjrstt (0 ft» 10) s Atagc a GondCKSt 

( lNsstil«fbsat{Oft.Si)( T, Arnold » Corot 
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Ctabhe 

Dr. Jobuson 

J. P lachter 

Dalto^ 

Ben Jonson 

RcmiUf 

Buskin 

geiuller 

Belibcroix 

Bexiliam 

Lamartine 

Lavoisier 

Sir BS^tteliin Bigby (‘gi* 

Lessing 

BchopenluAier 


Li Hung Chang (*a 

Adam Sedgwick 

Dumas • 

giant among China* 

Shesfidan 

J. Edwards 

men^ 

Sir Bhilip Sidney 

Emarscm 

Lon^ellow 

Smojilett 

^Uvothett 

Mazarm 

Sterne 

Foscolo 

Millet 

Tame 

Froude 

Mirabeau 

Tasso 

oawt 

Mohdre 

Tennyson 

Ooethe 

Moltke 

St. Thomas Aquinae 

E. de GonCourtf 

Monti 

J Thomson 

Gounod 

Henry More 

Torrigiano 

Ilelmholtz 

A. de Musset 

Taurgueneff 

A. Ton Humboldt 

Nietzsche 

Volta 

Leigb Hunt 

Pet|R.tch 

Waller 

Hurley 

Poussin 

D Webster* 

Edwturd Irving 

Puvis de Ghavanues , 

William the Silent 

Sir Henry Irving 

Richelieu 

Wordsworth 

Lord Beaconsfield (5 ft 

a MEDIUM . 

• • 

Alexander ^the Great 

Hood 

0) 

(or short) * 

^Keble * 

Byron (5 ft. 8J) 

Lord Bacon 

* Lagrange 

Sir A Cockbum(5£t 6) 

Bdhdelaire • 

Linnaeus 

Dickens (5 ft. 9) 

St Bernard * 

0 j E. Lowell 

Gladstone (about Oft. 8) ig 

Sir Thomas Browne 

Luther 

Jetoy (5ft. 6) 

^Browning t 

M^eU 

Bulwer Litton (about 

Lord Burleigh 

Guy de Maupassant 

5ft 9) 

S Bwlor * 

Clerk Maxwell 

F. D. Maurice (5 ft, 7) 

Camoens 

Miehaelangeto 

J.S. MiU(6ft.8) . 

Lord C^jyssterfteld 

J.MiU 

Otway (6 ft. 7) 

OhopiA 

Newton (or short) 

S. Biohardson (abAit 

Waiiam Collins • - 

Poe (or short) 

6 ft. 5) 

Confucius 

Henan 

D* G. Rossetti (barely 

Cowper 

« I. Sansovino 

5ft. 8) 

Dante e 

A 

Sydney Smil^ 

Swift (5 ft, 8) 

De JPoe e 

Spinoza 

Voltwie (5ft. 7) 

Bti Fiyinds of Assisi 

Steele * 

Wellington (6 ft. 7) K 

(rather |>blow) 

Suckling 

Wesley (6ft* 6) * 

Hazlitt 

Werlaine 

Eoia(5ft. 7) 

Heine * 

t Watteau 


P«]ine (tajMKdjr 5ft. 4) 
Bee(s1u>m‘(5ft. 4) * 

0i, |!(iuuSb Xlvkr (4fti 

6) . ' 
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> ;r.H<uator(5fl^S) 
(ftboin 5 ft.) 
K<miM <5ft^ • 

ICctoodief \aboiii 5 ft.) 
X. |iroai«(5ft.) 
14w^(5ft.l}) 
Hb&m(!lSlft.4) • 


Dp Qttiscey (6 ft. 8 oK^ 
ThiPrt(6ft.3) 

Bishop 

8) 

Aftfiu 

Albfflttiui itagam , 

Anstptio ( 
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ms 

t 

BamfW * 

Bukorirnie 

BeGie$ria 

Beddoe^ 

Bentham 
Admiral Blake 
I«ouia Blanc 
Bocchons 
Brunelleftcbi 
Burbage 
Pah zn 

Lord Camden 

T, Campbell 

Chamfort 

CbiUingHortb 

CliryBippus 

Comte 

Cojid6 ^ 

Orome 

Oruikahaiik ^ 

Curran 

j)avid of Angers 

Deecartes 

8ir Franci^ Brake 

Bryden 

11 «Milne Edwarda « 

Era&mus 

Faraday 

Ficmiis • 

Fromentiii « 

FiiraIi 


Ghurlck 

Gibbon 

Gzotto 

Godwin 

Goldsmith 

Gray 

Hales 

W, Harvey 
Warren Hastings 
Haiiy 
Herzen 

fj. T. A. ITolTmann 
Hogarth 
0 W. Holmes 
Horace 
D. Joirold 
Gottfried Keller 
Kepler 

Admiral Keppel c 
Lalande 
C. l^mb 
Lamennai.^ 

Ijarrcj 

Laud « 

Lipsius 

Lorke * 

LuUi 

Marsha} Lu\exnboii|jig 
Macaulay ‘ , 

Charlts Mattel 
Mclancthon 


StHy 

KendeUsoIm 

Henzel 

Jtf^zeray 

Mezsofanti 

Milton (or medium)^ 

Montaigne 

Sir T. More 

Montesquieu 

Morart 

Narses (Hhe body of a 
child*) 

Philopoemen 
Pomponazzi 
Lord John Hassell 
A del Monte Sansovino 
Shaftesbury (first Lord) 
(\ Smart (called himself 
a dwaif) 

Socinus 
Lord Somers 
Spenser 
Bean Stanley 
Timour 
Tunu'r 
A oiture ♦ 

Wagner 
II. Walpole 
Lord Woslbiiry 
Wilbjrforco 
Woolncr 
Wren 


By uniting the two clas&es, and doubling the number of tho&e in 
the first class, so as to gi\e due Height to their superior accuracy, 
we reach a lesult which may, I* Cliink, be regarded as a fidr 
approximation to the adtuaf state of things. will be found that 
we thus obtain 142 tall men of genius, 74 of middle height, while 125 
are short.® * ^ 

We niay safely concltide from these figures that the faith 
cherished by many, that nearly all great men are little — a very 
venerable £aith, as pdicated by the ancient i^ayings collected in 
Bnrton^s AmUomy cyj Melancfioly epneeming great wits with little 
bodiea-^is absolutely incoprect. Some deduction must doubtless be 
tnada in view of the fact that our medium is made on the basis of 
the general populatiob, while the majority of men of genius belong to 

* fhia leiwlt diifds conflnnatJon in the «\aminaiionef a volume entitled 

MmxfitS (oy their contemporanes),’ which shows out of llC 

jbiinions writers 21 ehost persons, 20 bt mtddie belghi, and*40 who ate tall — £ e * the 
soma geneml result ih a more iitcgular lonn l£von kS we as«(ume th%t the ro^ 
ga Were i^of middle hcjght, wo still have an enormous excess of the tall 

end • • 



the educated dwses. Qlus deduction irctd^ tibd to equalise thei ivo 
-extremes} but that it wo^d not destiwjr shght |^rq-em^ 
the tall men of ability is perhaps indiea^ 1^y ^*| shown by tjie 
Anthropometric Committeo}^ that the stSAt|^*df 08. li'ellowS of the 
Boyal Society (who from the present ppihjt: ^ view may be counted 
as men of genius) was nearly half an inch above that of the 
professional o]aBai..to which they usually belong. , At the same thn^ 
it is clear that the belief in the small size of gr^ men Wns not 
■ absolutely groundless. Thfire is an abnormally large proportion., of 
small 'great men.’ It is mediocrity alone ^that goidus seems- to- 
abhor. While among the ordinary population the vast minority Of ■ 
68 per cent, was of middle, height, among men of genius, so far as 
the present investigation goes, they are only 22 per cent., the tal) 
being 41 percent., instead of 16, and the short 37 instead of 16. ,The« 
approximate equivalence of the two extremes is probably in favour of 
the results so ^ as those extremes are' concern^; and although, on 
grotmds already mentiemed, ftie hgures I have givjjp probably do not 
represent the exact state of affairs so far as middle height is concerned, 
there is considerable ground for believing that, though its precise 
amount may be doubtful, th^re is really a considerable deficiency of. 
the middle-tfized among men of genius. The curve of*height for 
genius is thus the opposite of that* for. theordinary population ;%nd 
both, extremes are present to an abnormal extent. * 

The final result is, theiwfore/not«that persons of extraordinary 
m^tal ability tend eithef to be taller or shorter than the average 
population, but rather fbgt they tend to exhibit an .unusual tendency 
to variation. Even in physical structure, ihen of genius present a 
characteristic which on other grounds tre may take to beifundamental 
in them they are manifestations of the variational tendency, of a 
'physical and pdy<jhic variatioijf»i| diathesis. In a slight and elusive 
shape, a shape so q^usive that it is raisely hereditary, the man of • 
genius represents the same kind of phenomenon which, in organic 
nature generally, appears to have slowly built up the animated world 
we know. Just as the visible world is thp» outcome of the/iccumu- 
lated gross variations of plants, and animals, so the world of tradition 
and cultol;p is the outcopae of the accumulated delicate variations of 
men of genius. product is different, but at Ims.been obtained 
by the same method. . « . • 

It would be- ipteiesting if we could'trace in a more detailed and 
precise' maimer thie' &ctor dj physical .stature in the constitution of 
thf genius variation, anri asceripin its precise significance. This is 
stBl difficult, One of two«point8 diay be noted'. 

It must be temexabe;^ that g^ius, however it may be defined^, , !;; 
is certainly only ah excessive detalopment, of characteristics whit^- 
may 1» traced in murih^more rudimentary forms. It is thus, 
.impossible to thr6i^;:l^ht' ou th<l aubjehtsof genius by inye^ 



sVpf statttte geaecRdJy, wd the , ciwthtth, 

we have ceached^ that both tall abd short 
tend to predominate, ondbly amoag persons of genius;; is 
itnd to some extent explained by observation of the general 
;^p^ti0n. The observations so far made, indeed, ore few, but so ^ 

, SB they go perfectly defini^:^ Thus Mr. Bohannon-rwho, under the 
ihspiiation of Professor St^ey Hall, has collected data concerning 
over one thousand abnormal children in the United States, dividing 
them into various groups according to the predominant abnormal 
character — finds that both tall children and short children are 
intellectually superior to children of medium height. The tall 
(except in casOs of very excessive tallness, which may be regarded as 
paihologiced) showed their superiority both in general health and 
mental ability ; at the same time they were notable for their sensi* 
tiveness, good nature, even temper, and^popularity with others. The 
small were less often healthy, and consequently were apt to he 
delicate, ugly,*or vicious.; but when fairly healthy they tended to 
show very great activity both of body and mind. 

These observations, which will no doubt be confirmed, are in 
harmony #ith the resuKs of tlaily expmenoe with children, and they 
serve not tmly to supportJihe condusion we have reached with regard 
to men of genius, but they also indicate that genius itself is merely 
the highest form of a common*tendqncy which puts forth its tender 
buds in every schoolroom. * 

It would still yemain to show the causes of this tendency ; for it 
is scarcely possible to hold that the health alSd ability of the tall is 
4ue (as has •apparently been Suggested) to forced association with 
their elders in youth, and quite absurd to hold that the activity and 
mental quickness of the small is d*jjs to the arrej^i^ development 
caused by forced association with their juniorg. In both cases it 
seems probable that the primary cause is a greater ^dtal activity, 
however we may ultimately have to define ‘ vital activity.’, , Among 
tall ^uob intensity ofa'^tal action has shown itself in unimpeded , 
fimedUnn ; in the short it is impeded and forced into nqw channels 

or, other causes. Thedatter c^se is perhaps the more 
and complicated. An anthropoinatric examination of 
i msin'of genius would throw rnwh light ou this question. There 
Sr&itidly^it least two ty^s of short men of genirus: the slight, 

(&pp];^hihg.what is called the 
^O; type, of the stpntied. gjant (a type also to be 
psoper)* vtEhe fiMrmur arfe i^ly symmatric^, 
^hy-^cai Vigour or health,, ail th^r/' 




persons who have been cat shdri beldWi ^.ii^'silBh ^^e brain taid visiifk& 
^eem to floonsh at the expense of therHiul:^ and whiJe^Abnormalthh^ 
often have the good fortune to be loboat in mind and. body. 
I/ord Chesterheld was a man of this type, sho^ .fdr%is, size, thick-set, 

‘ with a head big enough for a Polyphemus ; ’ Hartley Coleridge carried 
the same type ip the verge of caricature, pos$esi^lg a large head, a 
sturdy and ample form, with ridiculously sm^l arms and legs, so 
that he was said to be ‘indescribably elfish and grotesrpm.’ ptyden 
■ — ‘Poet Sqdab’ — was again of this type, as was WilBam Godwin^ 
in Keats the abnormally short legs co-existed with a small head. 
The typical stunted giant has a large head 5 and such stunting 
the body has, indeed, a special tendency to produce large beadsj and 
therefore doubtless those large brains which are usually assodiated 
with extraordinary intellectual power. It is a curious feet — as a 
distinguished anatomist, the late Sir George Humphrey, remarked 
many years ago — that when Jrom any cause the growth of the rest of 
the body is stunted, the h&d not only remains ^disproportionately 
large, but often becomes actually larger than in ordinary persons. 

‘ Thus short persons and persons with imperfectly developed lower 
extremities are not uncommonly remarkable for the size of their 
heads, as t]jough, the expenditure of grdwing'force being too great in 
one direction, other x>arts are ill-cared fori.’ ^ It may be added *that 
the commonest type of dwmf possesses a proportionally large head 
and short legs. • , 0 

It would doubtless be' an attract!^ task to .attempt to trace the" 
causes which lead genius to he associated at once >yith both abnormal 
extremes of stature. It must probably be found a^ an early period of 
embryonic development, when, as we know from the researches of 
Dareste and others, the causes of dwarfism may also be found, some- 
times in arrest* ^f growth resjdting from precocious development. 
Here, however, it is^enough to have ascei^ained the facts in a roughly 
approximate fashion. It need only be pointed out, in conclusion, 
that the result we have reached, although aj^parently new, is such a 
result as should have been expected, peoffroy Saint-Hiipire long 
since, and Bopke more recently, Mve pointed out that both giants and 
dwarfs— abnormally tall afld .the abnonnally short— are usuairy 
abnonnal in. other rfspecis also. From the bielogical poipt of view 
we know notliing of ‘ genius,’ w 4 iat is so termed being simply an ab- 
normal aptitude of brain femStion'} so that*among those variations and 
abnormalities which, as is'^eSuly genemlly agreed, we find with 
unusual frequency , azz^g the^veiy tall and the veiy short, extraqr- 
dmary mpntal aptitude ought sonfetimes to occur. 


Haveioce 
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THE POPE 

AND THE ANGLICAN ARCHBISHOPS 


It is related in an old story, admirably versified by Longfellow, that 
a certain Count Robert of Sicily, }ia\ing made defiant mock of the 
Scripture which saith ‘ He hath put down the mighty from their 
seat,* whilst the monks were singing the Magnificat at Vespers, incon- 
tinently fell into a deep sleep, from which, when he had awakeneil 
and gone home, he found another in his royal seat and himself an 
outcast, and treated on all hands as a pretentious fool. 

It is with something of ‘^Count Robert’s bewilderm^t that we 
listen to the claim of continuity from the mouth of our Anglican 
friends. Of course, we Roman Catholics are well aware that we do 
not constitute the Established Church in this country; but we fondly 
thought that time was when we' did so ; that as the Stuarts were on 
the English throne until they were supplanted by Hutch William 
and the Hanoverians, so 'we once possessed its churches, which we 
had built, until we were dispossessed by a mingled rout of Calvinists 
and Zuinglians in the reigns of Edward and Elizabeth, who found their 
one point of union in their common Efnstianism. ^pds was generally 
recognised by the ordinary l^rotestant ^li8torian as a crowning mercy. 
He was contented to find here and there in the past a scintilla of 
Protestant aspiration in tlie ]^)erson of some distorted saint or white- 
washed ruffian ; but now it would seem that we are to lose even the 
inheritance of our regrets, for it would be mere afiectaliion to mourn 
the loss of that which was never ouys.* ^ 

Out sole reprosen^Uves in pre-Elizabethan Ipstory written up to 
date are unfortunately just those whom we could best afibrd to dis- 
pense with — the leaders, to wit, of the fierce Papist reaction under 
Maty, who kindled the fires of Smith fi^ and threw away a noble 
opportunity. Here we »e distinctly, waute<j[, and we appear upon 
the stege for the first time to buiti a few j>oor* blaspheme^ of the 
Mass, not Aaglioans certainly, neither are Anglicans as yet anywhere 
, distinotly visible. In the next reign we appean again, and a goodly 
number of us are ultembowelled at the hands of very empURIc Pro- 
testants, Anglioadem the islule ' mewing its mighty youth ’ in the 
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safety of sbme ‘green retreat,’ and leaving. such rongh qompanioits'to 
fight it out for themselves. An invisible Ohnirc]^ heir^t once to the 
memori^ of the past and the hopes of the. fixture, I see her slowly 
materialising beneath the royal smile, a kneeling %are conscious of 
having chosen the better part, whilst Papists and Protestants busy 
themselves in vaMons ways, mainly at each other’s throats. 

Doubtless the spirit of Erastianism had existed from the begins 
ning, but as one of those principalities and powers with which the 
Christian Church was in chronic war&re. ifever before had it become 
incarnate, fully incarnate in an ecclesiastical system, as it was in the 
English Church of the Tudors and Stua^. This is the first great 
note distinguishing the Establishment of Edward apd Elizabeth from 
the pre-Eeformation Church, and it issued in a constitutional indif- 
ference to heresy, ecclesiastical solidarity with admitted heretics, and 
complete incapacity of assimilation or rejection of such doctrine as 
might present itself. The jfbwest form of animal life involves a 
digestive cavity, and a power of absorbing and ezpel^ng, whereas a 
carpet bag receives and retains' whatever incongruous elements inpy 
be placed within it.’ 

The Establishment as at present constituf^ is the oujcome of a 
period of vidlent revolution, in whic^ a hierarchy was destroyed, altars 
overthrown, and those who held by the*ancient Jbndmarks outlawed. 
We can hardly be expected to receivp the Anglicanism of the day 
without credentials, as Merlin did Arthur at his first coming : 

And down the wave and in the flame was borne, 

A naked babe,4md rode to Merlin!« feet,* 

Who stooped and caught the babe and cried, ‘ T&e King I 
Here is an heir for Uther ! ’ . * 

‘ Praetorian hfeje, Praetorian^there, I ken the bigging o’t,’ was the 
Scotch gaherlunzie’^ comment on his jAtro^’s antiquarian preten- 
sions. When the Spanish Ambassador inquired what form of religion 
Elizabeth intended to introduce, she replied at first that it would be 
that of the Confession of Augsburg, and tl]^6n, correcting herself, that 
it would be sopaetMng like it, and^et different. 

I should wish to haqdle the !!\n^icail claim with the utmost con- 
sideration — not .that it) is in itself respectable, but it is made by respect- 
able peofde who are very much in*^rnest, and v^o feel that for them 
it is a matter of life and death. But finst we must be quite sure that 
we understand it. N<w, itf^eafling will very mpch depend upon the 
. olmracter of the person jvho ma^es it.^ If he is a Broad Chnrchman, 
who r^[ar^ doglna gdnetaUy as a ifansient form of eiqnession, within .. 
w the limits of that vagne terni ‘Chiistiauit]^’ and Church institution 
as.State ixxi^tutious in .Cbuxeh msittem^ we may concede that thern is 
a eicmtpfotbqsi pei:^£stenM,.:u^ by thie Beformation, of aU. th^ is 

) ’ • Sae'fM tbe'ptoMs OWld’s thv Titioft, pasahn; 
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oOinveyed to, him by the expression ‘ Englisb Churoh ’—ids. legality, 
locality, and maintenance. At first one is tempted to protest that 
these are qualities only, without any sagge.stion of a subject in which 
they should inhere. But we are mistaken : the subject is the English 
nation ; the English Church is merely an adjectival or departmental 
espre.ssion, signifying the national organisation for purposes of wor- 
ship, precisely as there is a national organisation for wai' or commerce. 
The Establishment is the same form of national activity, exhibited on 
the same premises, and maintained by the same funds, ns the pre* 
Eeformation Church. We have no pretext for denying such continuity 
as this, nor, indeed, any interest in doing so, for such identity is quite 
compatible with the substantial substitution we maintain took place. 

Tlie High Churclunan’s <*ontention is, of course, something very 
different. He begins by admitting that the Church of England, if it is 
a Church at all, must bo part of a world-wide institution, wliich Christ 
formed for the instruction and sancti^ation of mankind ; tliat it is 
committed to a large body of dogmatic truth, and to an episcopal 
organisation. Hence it 'follows that it is by no means an otiose 
question for liim to ask if the present Church of England has pre- 
served its continuity with the Church of the pre-Reformation jicriod, 
for it mig^t liave forfeited it, as he confesses, either losing its 
episcopal succession, or by letting fall an integral portion of its faitli. 
He proceeds then to insist that the Church of England has preserved 
tlirongh the storm of the Refqrmation the apostolic succession of her 
bishops, the integrify of her iaitb, and the plenitude of her jurisdic- 
tion, in which, and not in any external polit^al or social relations, he 
makes the identity of lier eoclesia-stical personality to consist. Now, 
on each and eAery one of these matters of fact do we Catholics join 
issue with him. Our contention is that the Church of England 
(1) has noordeis- < e, possesses bisllt^)8, priests, and deacons in name 
only, without the potfsfafronUuis ; (2) has made shipwreck of her 
faith, at least, by committing herself to positions of indifference in 
respect to a point of faith and it>- opposite heresy, and by remaining 
in full communion with ‘notorious^ heretics ; ’(3) ha"? thereby forfeited 
^ authority and jurisdiction in resjject to Christ's mystical body. 
The primary duly of a membei ‘of* the Church o^ England, on the 
hypothesis of the fiaith of this contention, wmild be (1) schism, or 
neparation from Iris' unnatural molhe^; (2) rmion with his nearest 
orthodox kindred. SucK an obligatiouj be it observed, would exist 
indepeiideatly of any question of the« special claims of the see of 
Borne. . ^ * * , . 

I projpoBe to consider the Chmrch of Ehgl^d’s claim to continuity, 
diteotly aa to her orderst towfining indirectly uiron her ihith and 
juisdictian lo fiir aa these are related tb her orders. 

Bar orders. These have been ^nouncefi by the bigl^est ecclesi- 
astioal jttdga of Chiistondl^ in a bol], bearing date Septmnber 1896, 
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‘ to have been firom the fir»t, and to still eontintie, altog^her invalid 
and utterly void.^ • 

The Pope devotes a considerable portion of the bull (pp, 0-12) to 
establishing (1) that the present practice of unconditionally reordain- 
ing Anglican clergymen is in strict conformity with tliat initiated by 
Cardinal Pole, and pursued in the intervening centuries ; (2) that 
the ground of condemnation has always been, in substance, defect of 
form and intention ; and that an adverse decision had not been come 
to without a careful examination of the Anglican ordinal, which was 
collated with Eastern as well as Western forms. 

The Pope grounds his charge of insufficient form and intention, 
upon which he bases his declaration of nullity, (1) upon the fact 
tliat the Anglican formulary is differentiated from all appioved tibcs 
in containing neither reference to the sacrifice nor mention of the 
order conferred ; (2) because even if the prayer, ‘ Almighty God, 
(ifiver of all good things,’ migjft be regarded as a sufficient form in an 
aj^proved Catholic rite, yet it cannot avail, seeing that the term 
‘ prie‘^thood ’ has lost its meaning in Anglican hands. It may also \ye 
added that not only is this prayer widely severed from the supposed 
matter, the imposition of hands, but ey^n wjiere it was ^somewhat 
closer— ‘in the Prayer-books previous to the Caroline interpolation— 
a j>oint triumphantly rejiorted by tlie archbishops^it was still separaied 
from it by tlie episcoi>al examination, in which the ordination is 
assumed not to have begun. Whatqyer may be thought of Lugo’s 
opinion that the matter may be, posited early and awnit its fonn 
occurring later in the g(^mce, it obviously dpes not follow that tlie 
reverse holds — viz. that the form may await its matter, which the 
Anglican case retiuires ; for if the form cannot adhere it is ‘ vox et 
])rjeterea nihil,’ or Jit returns like tlie dove to the ark; (3) and principally 
because the mutilation of the^form, with intent to eliminate tlie 
doctrine of the Ileal Presence and the Oblatiowi, is a direct violation 
both of foim and intention, thus involving a violation frustrating 
performance, and this certainly, not merely probably. 

Anglican contro\ etsialisis are £^d of quoting Morinus, whose re- 
searches have done so much to establish the non-essential character 
of several •£ the ordinaitioii cerexcCoiues. Hiey could not quote a 
more learned authoritSr, but they baldly seem awdre that he advocates 
a theoiy wholly destructive of tjieir'^sitiou— at le^ as this is reflected 
in the eyes of the rest of Christendom. He niaintains, as the more 
probable outcome of on exhaiutive and wholly unconlroversial study 
of the Church’s conduct from tlte earliest times, in respect to the 
orders of heretics and SQhiAnatics, wat she did not recognise them as 
valid, except in the cate of those Mdth whom she had in some degree 
kept in tt^iioh, and to whom she Imd tacitly granted a disjienBatioa.. 
Although ^is view of ll^otinus was stroiQoasly supported by Sbamlea, 
the editor of the Frauetecacn SytUttrium inihe last century, it is very 
# ■ • a a 
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generally r^ected by tlieologiana. Yet 1 am sure that no one can 
study his precedents without seeing how very far the ancient and 
the mediosval Church in East and West was from accepting alien 
orders on the miniinistie piindples for which Anglicans contend. 

An assurance of the validity of heretical and schismatical orders 
only very gradually prevailed, on the strength ofr the consideration 
that the form in its inviolate integrity being applied to the matter, and 
an intention seriously to perform the rite being fairly presumed, the 
effect intended by the institution of Christ was brought about. On the 
other hand, once suppose the form mishandled in the interests of 
heresy, and the orders have no longer their locus stmidi ; the pre- 
sumption, the OTivs jyi*obandi, lies altogether against tliem. It is for 
their partisans to p{ove that the alteration is not substantial, that the 
intention of the minister is adequate and unqualified by the heretical 
envi&agement. 

But this by no means does justice fcj the situation. The intention 
to which objection is taken is not so much the constructive intention 
of the heretical ordinairtt or ordinatvs^ as the intention with which 
the reformer of the ordinal in question executed his work. Tlie 
suflSoiency of the intention to do what the Church does only holds 
good when the form is left substantially intact, when the intention 
is li least so far carried •out as 5s implied in carrying out the form. 
By excluding from the form, which is the Church’s embodiment of 
her intention, a substantial j^ortion of what she intends, a formal 
predominance is gi^en to an alien ^intention, which no private intent 
of the particular minihter, however orthodo:^ will be able to displace. 

On the supposition that, the normal matter and form remaining 
untouched, a suflBcient intention for orders is an intention of ordain- 
ing according to the institution of Christ’s Church, it is obvious tlmt 
the breaking up of the form of ii§elf exposes Jbfie contents to an 
introsusception, as it yere^ of sense and inlentkm. If you break the 
vessel of the form in which the Church has stoied her meaning the 
contents are dispersed, and you can no longer intend the whole 
implicitly per modum 'iCnJ.ua, in the simple intention of doing what 
the Church does, but must explicitly intend each scattered element 
*of the Church’s meaning, ‘ ^ 

The idea of the form is that it must determine the matter by impress- 
ing upon it the disttnctive character of the sacrament conferred, so as 
at least to imply, where ft does not express, the main truth concerning 
it. In holy orders* the subject is or(Jained to the use of a certain 
liturgy, which liturgy at least supplies the, form with an authoijsed 
comment and explication. It tells us, fov inst&nce, in what sense the 
subject is a priest. A v8ry impyoit undeveloped form may thus be 
invested with a very full and com{>lete significtoce. The same result 
is often mote directly brought about by such additions to*£he oidinal 
as the porrecUon of the intflnimentl, m^which, W to one view, a 
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matter and form, only divinely instituted in generf^y is its^f develop€?fl 
or expanded ; according to another view, je illustrated tind enforced 
by explanatory accretions. In either case there is a development of 
the doctrine implied in the matter and form, by the same authority 
that originally specialised it. 

It is impossible that a reverse process should be set up, by which 
the form should be stripped of its developments, without detaching 
from it not merely the external expression, but the inward signi-* 
hcance it tacitly possessed in its undeveloped condition. Thus, even 
if Anglicans were able to find their ordinal i^ord for word in an 
approved use, say, of the third century, it would in no wise 
necessarily follow that their ordinal was valid. As an illustration, let 
us suppose that a solemn verdict was recorded on a man that he 
was ‘ wise ; * it might be argued with considerable force that, regard 
being had to Scripture use, the encomium was meant to include the 
moral virtues of justice and/ charity. But supposing tha verdict 
orginally ran, ‘ He was wise, just, and charitable/ and the sentence, 

‘ He was wise,^ was shown to be the survivalof a process in which the 
epithets ‘just and charitalde * had been carefully erased, these virtues 
could no longer be read into the praise of wisdom, which must hence- 
forth bear without any ambiguity the exclusive sense of intellectual 
wisdom. The Anglican form mi^it possibly^ be understood • to 
cover the power of sacrifice, had not the explicit reference to that 
power throughout ordinal and liturgy ieen deliberately expunged or 
discoloured. 

When the archbishoj^S' insist that the on^ object of the English 
Reformers, in their manipulation of th^e canon, * whfdh agrees suffi- 
ciently with our Eucharistic formularies,’ was popular simplification, 
I can only reply ^lat no sane person inaugurates a spring-cleaning 
when the house is to fire. ThetRc'formers knew that the doctrine of 
the canon was in jeopardy ; and had th#y not been hostile to it, 
would certainly have deferred mere emendations of form to a more 
convenient season. • 

The canon, the archbishops maintain, i» completely outrun by the 
Tridentine definitions. Yet, oddjly enough, we did not find it neces-. 
sary to emend tlie canomat Trent, Whereas they mutilated it at the 
Reformation. The caJion means what it is understood to mean, and 
it would seem that both parties understood it iii’the same sense, the 
one conserving, the other mytilatjng. Thai the Reformers did some- 
thing more than simplify, the archbishops practically admit when 
they adopt the old phrase from dur canon concerning the gifts ‘ that 
they may 'become to the Bodj? and Blood of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ Edward’s Firft Book substituted ‘ may be ’ for ‘ may become,’ 
and the Second Book suppressed the passage altogetHter, because it had 
been quoted for trans^tantiation, and it never subsequently re- 
appeared. If the .archbishops are to taken literally ‘ in the 
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Htulrgy we.ose/ they must use the Krst Book conecled from the 
Pottti£|oal. • 

Anglicans meet our charge of unwarnmtaWe disorder, in a national 
Church destroying what the whole Western Church had ruled, by 
insisting that the ritual in possession hud been of gradual and 
irregular growth, and for long varied in •different national 
Churches ; and the archbishops wax quite pathetic in their appeal to 
Christian liberty. But granting that tliis is true as regards the 
genesis of the ritual, still it had been for centuries codified, so to speak, 
and acce'pted as invested with the sacred authority of the Clmreli. 
The early ritual processes in the different Churches were at least 
processes of accretion ; at the Keformation, for the first time, the 
process is reversed, and the rittial stripped and mutilated to suit the 
dwindling faith and schismatical aspirations of a single national 
Church. At vhat period of Church history, I would ask, would s uoh 
a dci»artiire be reckoned other than ili^pgitimate ? 

The more we are persuaded that there was no precise fonn 
socialised by Christ, th^ more dangerous wo should feel it to be to 
meddle with the ritual in which the Church has practh'ally interfused 
her form.^ ■N\niere so many, veins and arteries intersect, no prudent 
surgeon will venture to operate ; aud where, as iu catmt, the results 
are silent, we are justified in acquiescing in nothing short of the 
completeness wMcli alone can give security. Oh this principle, in 
cases altogether removed froip the arena of controversy, where, for 
instance, the porrection of the instniments has been accidentally 
omitted, it is ruled thj\t the whole rite be<\[)eated stih emditiom. 

The expression of a condition in conferring orders marks the 
extreme limits of recognition that Anglicans, before the Poi>eV- 
recent decision, might have lio^jed to ol)tain. It would have been a 
recognition that there was a gronnd^of iwobability, however slender, 
that their orders were, valid. Of course, no saerament that can only 
he giv'en once is evei given except uiwm the implied condition that it 
has not been given before. For many centuries the condition was 
never expressed, even vfiien there was a recognised probability of a 
, previous conference. Wlien the iwesent pinctice waff introduce, the 
ohimge effected nothing, prevented* nothing*; but the truth that the 
sacrament could dot be repeated was hononr«i by a formula equiva- 
lent to salxn reo(^entia, whilst the probability was recognised that 
in the -particular case tKe sacrament may have been i>reviousIy con- 
ferred. . ' , * 

This consideration should have madeothe following utte3fs,nce 
imposalHe : ‘Bome sta^accu^d of saerilfge committed habitually 
during the last 300 years, of leordaining, and unconditionally, men 
already ordained by a Oatholio nte.* * * Sir W. Palmer * would have 

» A»tUmt X'a^l Bull, bj Rev. JT. E., Hall, with totter of approval 

from Eatluir iPoItor, p. 4. . * CHurei ChHtt, U. 494. 
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taught the writer better. Palmer fhmhly identities himself with 
Moiinus, whom he thus quotes : ‘ The axiom was mgit commonly 
adopted, “ non est iteratum, quod certis indioiis antea non ostenditur 
peractum.” For sacraments are of such great moment, especially 
those which are conferred but once, that when there is any probable 
doubt that they have not been validly received or delivered, they 
ought certainly to be conferred again without Scruple.’ The truth is, 
of course, that the practical danger of sacrilege lies in the opposite 
direction — nz. that of taking for'^granted. 

One of the most painful features in the Anglican position is their 
profession of absolute confidence in their orders, and their claim to 
have Ihem assumed, as a preliminary to any negotiations fof union 
(see Mr. Hall’s brochure poBaim, and the conclusion to Messrs. Penny 
and Ijaceys volume). Such extravagant confidence under circumstances 
of such grave suspicion is, to my mind, incompatible with any serious 
belief in the necessity of any special form or intention in the adminis- 
tration of orders. If you thought your life depended upon your 
pistol, you w'ould liardly dismiss so lightly the suggestion that it 
might not he loaded. I can hardly persuade myself that some»of 
Ihose whose confidence is of ^he loudest are not secretly comforting 
themselves with the opinion expressed by the Bishop of Ndva Scotia,* 
imidying that, after all, ejjiscopal oiHers do viot so much matter. * ‘ Is 
it too much to hoj)e,’ asked the preacher, addrelsiug the assembled 
bishops of Ctmada, ‘ tluit the Churcif of England in Canada in her 
coiqiorate capacity may see fit to publish abroad*an open and hearty 
acknowledgment of theybjessing which the great Hetul of the Church 
has vouchsafed to those portions of the household of feith which are 
organised upon another basis than tluft of the threefold order of the 
ministry, even if she cannot as yet recognise their validity, while 
denying the regularity of the \9ly orders of their ministers ? ’ 

Though disconcerting enough in view«of t^e attitude of Anglicans 
towards the recent bull, tlie sentiment is not without respectable 
Anglican precedent.® Taylor, ‘ qui apud omnes Angliconos inaximo 

in honore habelur,’ ® thus expresses himsell'% , 

• 

Wliero hath Aod eald that tho.«ie Cjjiurches that differ from the lloman Church 
in some pro]pi>sitions cannot confer true orders nor appoint ministers of the Gospel 
of Christ? and yet, ‘supsr totam materiam/ the lloman Ohiirch is so implacably 
ang^ with the Churches of the Protestants that if any English priest torn to them 
they reordain him ; which yet theitfselTes call sacrih'gious in case his former ordina- 
tion was valid, as it is impossible to«prove it was not, there being neither in 
Scripture nor Catholic ftadition afly laws, order, or rule toucliiiig our case in this 
paiiticulaT. • * 

Observe ‘ the Churches fif the Protestants,’ episcopal and non-episoopal, 
on the same footing ; and alj orders axe to be accepted that cannot 

* Synodical sermon reported in the Ouardiani the 14th of October, 1896. 

» Op. ^ 511. ^ ^ Denny and Lacey, n. 152* 
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dUipi^Qved. The last point is thus noted by Cardinal Newman in 
a private letter of the 9tb of September, 1868 ; * As to the question 
of Anglican orders, 1 think the real point is, with whom the mvs 
j^ohandi lies. Anglicans say to us, “ You have not demonstrated that 
our orders are * invalid.’ ” We say, “ You have not demonstrated that 
your orders are vaUd.” * 

The following evidence* of doubt, quite independent of conversion 
to Rome, affords a singular comment on the ovirecui dance of modem 
Anglicans. Early in the seventeenth century Anglicans were twitted 
by the Jesuit Eudsemon Joannes with their customary efforts to 
obtain a Greek bishop as a Dem ex machina to put right their faulty 
orders.’ Again, at the end of the same century, two dergyrntn are 
mentioned by Le iiuien ® as vainly applying to Greek and Egyptian 
bishops for the same purpohe. In our own time Dr. l^ee and his 
followers have obtained ordination from various schismatic bibho 2 >s on 
the ground which they thus set forth in a document bearing date 
of the 8tl\ of December, 1878 : *The aiicient and venerable rites for 
conferring holy orders in. the old Chtirch of England having been 
either tanii)ered with, rudely mutilated, or deliberately made ambi- 
guous, during the changes of the sixteenth century, and so inllie eyes 
of many rendered of douotfiil import and power,’ For, these they 
then proceed to substitute translations of the foims of the Pontifical, 
with certain omissions. 

From the first stage of Anglican centroversy in the sixteenth 
century to the bull f Ai)ostolic^ cura^ ’ our main contention against 
Anglican orders lias been the defect of the{r form and intention, a 
defect arising from the e!xclusion of tlie doctrine of the Real Pre-^ence 
and the Sacrifice to which it is of the essence of sacred orders to 
refer. Tlxe Pope, on the whole, confines himself to what makes for 
certain invalidity, leaving on one side argument'^ 6f mere dubiety, 
such as Barlow’s questionable consecration, spnjdy because it is 
obviously unnecessary to dwell upon the doubtful value of what lias 
been declared valueless. 

m 

Anglicans have ventured to join issue with us on the question of 
fact as to the rejection by LVanmep and his colluborate\/i,rH^ and again 
by the Elizabethan framers of the A^riicles, Jewel, Horne, «J:c., of the 
Catholic doctrines oi^ the Real Presence and the Sacrifice of the ]Vlass* 
It is maintained that^ they never rejected the doctrine tliat Christ is 
offered upon the altar a propitiatory scfbrifice for the living and tlie 
dead, and that what they rejected were •'exclusi|jely certain popular 
abuses—to wit, (1) that the Mass ^ a ne^ redemption in which 
Christ remerits our salvation i (2^ that qpart •from the Sacrifice *of 
the Cross, and in contradittinction to its pre^baptismal efficacy, the 
Mass remits all j^st-^baptismal sin*} (3)# that t4ie Mass will avail for 
any person for whom it is offered, provided he has attritidn or the 
» he Qaien, toms ii. is pp. 321. 32S* 
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sorrow of fear, in such sort that he is dispensed for the nonce from 
the obligation of using the Sacrament of Penance. J 

I would answer that, even supposing such abuses were in full 
vigour at the period of the Beformation, this could have but little 
practical bearing upon the question whether the Eeformers did or 
did not repudiate the Catholic doctrine of the Mass, which must be 
decided by a consideration of their language and action concern- 
ing it. 

Of the statement of abuses I would observe (1) that the idea of 
anew redemption is taken from an hyperbolical expression denounced 
in a sermon of (lardiner’s, and that there is not the slightest trace of 
any such view as that of remeriting among contemporary writers ; 

(2) that Catharinus, the typical offender in the case, whilst attri- 
buting the remission of post-baptismal sin to the !Mass, nevertheless 
insists that the entire merits of the Mass are those of the Sacrifice of 
the Cross, and that the Sacrament of Penance is a necessary factor 
in its expiatory effect, and even so his view is on all hands rejected ; 

(3) there is no indication of the substitution of Mews for the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, which could not take place without a violation of 
the Fourth Lateran and of Trent, and would have entailed extreme 
penalties.* It was notoriously the (iilvinist and Lutheran, not the 
Papist, who would feiu substituteihe Euoharist for penance. Staple- 
ton,® to Calvin’s charge that the Mass was use<! as an amulet against 
all evils, ‘ idque sine fide #t pocnitentia,’ answers : 'To such an extent 
do Catholics insist upon faith and x^nitence for obtaining the benefit 
of this Sacrament an^ ^Sacrifice, that both Calviij himself makes an 
egregious mock of one part of the proving*with v^ich they approach 
this Sacrament ; and Luther, too, Vehemently reproaches those who 
would fain confess completely. “ Nihil,” saith he, “ hoc aliud est quam 
misericordiai nihil relinquiere ignoscendum.” So to these knaves 
Catholic piety is one time a superstitious excess, at another hath 
neither faith nor penitence.’ 

The view that the Mass in the case oj an attrite can directly 
remit *sin is mentioned without attribution by Ganus ; and 
'iionnulliy but nameless, are refetred to by Vasquez as maintaining it. 
It is referred to by no author iiitherto produced except in tlie way of 
condemnation, and* its direct opposite is taught by the Council of 
Trent-— viz. that the Mass can^nly indirectly^ remit sin by procuring 
tlie offer of the grace of repentance. • 

It is hard to l^pep serfcus, hr, if serious, patient, when we arc told 
that the English Kefyrmers, jp-t a time when tlie sacrifice of the Mass 
— nay, 4;he whole sScramental syitem — was in its death agony, joined 
hands with its murderers, out of^a passifttoate regard for the purity of 
its exhibition. • • • ^ 

If 4re ask ourselviBS what it was precisely that the English Re- 
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{brn^ers rcrjeotod, the aaswer is not far to seek. The classical passage 
is from Ocanrn!^.'^ ‘ The greatest blasphemy and injury that can he 
against Cbrist» and yet uniremally used throughout the Popish king- 
dom^ is this, that the priests make their Mass a sacrifice propitiatory, 
to remit the sins as well of themselves as of other, botli quick and 
dead, to whom they list to apply the same.’ Observe his admission 
that what he is denouncing is a matter ‘ universally used ’ — no ex- 
tiuvagance of a Catharinus or of nameless 'nwi nulli. Then the words 
in Article XXSLI. : * The sacrifices of Masses in the which it was com- 
moulyi(vJt///<>) said that the priest did offer Christ for the quick and 
the dead to have remission of pain and guilt were blasphemous fobles 
and dangerous deceits,’ are found word for word in Cranmer’s Articles 
of 1 552, under title XXX., except that for ‘ blasphemous ’ we read 
‘ forged’- -a sufficient proof that it is the ordinary practice that is 
condemned, and not a particular extravagance. Neither can any 
argument of limitation he based on tli^ expression * vulgo,' seeing 
that in the’XXVth Articlq, on the sacraments, the same expression is 
used. ‘ those fives commonly (oiilf/o) called saciaments,’ without any 
IKissible suggestion of a variant upon Catholic teaching. 

Mr. Hall comiilains (p. 28) that ‘ it js not just to quote ’ this 
jiassage from Cranmer ' \«ithdut also adding that Crannv'r was at 
pains 4o assert his belief in* the sartrifiec, “ commemorative,” “ apjili- 
cative*,” and even in that sense “propitiatoiy.” ’ The reason why it 
is not at all to the purpose to mdke tliis addition is because (Vanmer 
repeatedly denies all real presence of Christ under the sacramental 
species. According to him, Christ is’ presep^ equivalently by the 
effect of IQs grace usu f He is not there upon the altar in the hand 
of the priest to be offered. CaMnists, as Le Quien observes, and as 
Hording had observed liefore him, had no difficulty in admitting a 
sacrifice in some sense propitiatory, provided onlyit wiiS not a sacrifice 
of Christ, except so iar as Ips is represented by,the substances of 
bread and wine, the only substances present. No one can read Cran- 
iner in his Answers to (j^rdiner and Smith, and in Ids examinations 
before his Judges at Oxford^ .without being absolutely assured that 
this, and this only, is hib meaning. * • 

• ‘ It is well known,’ says Mr. Hall,” "that Bi§)iop Guest of JRoches- 
ter was maialy lesponjoble for the final form ol& Article XXVIII. ; 
it is equally well knowa that a letter •of his is extant in which he 
viudioated that aiiiole because it taught the Heal Presence.’ He 
calls this ’the histori(^y fixed meading^df Article XXVIII.,’ and 
eomplaios that it was never brought hom^ to the Pope. . 

The whole of this coutentioni is a mistake. Guest never 
asserted that Article XXVlCl. taught the •Presence, still less 

vindicated it on this account. His wotds are, ‘ 1 tdld him ’ (the object- 

• ^ 

Jmwer toi bk, v. ch. 1. 

** Anffthan dh^dert attd i^pai JSnll, p. 
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ing Bishop of CHouoester) ‘ that this trord “ only ” (“ eaten in a 
heavenly and spirilnal manner only”) in the afor^aid article, did 
not exclude the presence of Christ’s Body from the Sacrament, but 
only the grossness and sensibleness t^iereofl’ ** Fortunately we can 
learn something more of Guest’s theology from another letter to Cecil 
on the subjectof liturgical reform.’ ’ ‘ Because it is thought sufficient 
to use but a suq>lice in baptising, reading, preaching, and praying, 
therefore also it is> enough also for the celebrating of the Communion. 
For if we should use another garment herein, it should seem to teach 
us that higher and better things be given by it than by the other 
service, which we must not believe.’ 

Mr. Round, in Jiis May article, supplies a passage from Guest’s 
Trediise, 1548, in which he maintains that infEvnts at baptism ‘eat 
llis body and drinke Ilis blonde as realye as we do at llit. Supper.’ 
What real jvresence remained for Guest’s holding, after these 
admissions, it is difficult tj^ imagine ; sometliing, however^ he thought 
he held. Mr. Hodges, in his monograph»B<8/top Guest and Articles 
XXVIJI. and XXTX. (p. 3 1), admits that in Article XXIX. ‘the 
Elizabethan Reformers condemned by implication the doctrine* of a 
Real fobjertive) Presence, and that thus the insertion of Article 
XXIX. was tantamount to a rejection of Article •XX^'III., in 
the sense attached to it by Guest.’ Guest recognised a.s^uch, 
and denounced Article XXIX. as ‘contrary to Hcriptuie and the 
doctrine of the Fathers,’ In a third letter to Cecil early in May 1571, 
and yet on the 11th of this same month did hot hesitate to affix his 
signature thereto. )?'erily, the Church of England has done well to 
reject as aivocryirhal the record of that old man who died rather than 
merely seem to eat the forbidden ffesh. 

Jewel : ” ‘ Further, he ’ (the Roman Catholic priest) ‘ saith that he 
preseuteth up Christ unto IJis Father, which is an open blasphemy.’ 
Again, in his challenge to Papists in the sarpe sermon, he denies ‘ that 
the Sacrament is a sign or token of the body of Christ that lieth 
hidden underneath it.’ . 

Home, Bishop of Winchester,” aftAr enumerating three kinds 
of priesthood ; (1) Aaronic ; (^) of Melchizedech (Christ's alone) ; 
(3) that common to.all OhriStians, continues, ‘ A fourth sort is found 
amongst Papists, called the sacrificiug or masring priesthood ; priests 
of this sort the Apostles and true ministers »f His Church were not. 
For this order belongs solely to the apostate Roman clergy of Anti- 
christ. If, therefore, yVi incline to belieye that Christ left any 
• governance to priests made (after this Papistic rite, it is an heretical 
opinion and most fidse assertion* . . . wherefore, if ever I have called 

** to C«oil» apt Jiierarth, AnffUc p,^12G, note. 

• Aj>. (Jjjiirdwel}, J^Utory of Ctnt/oreJtciS, p. 50. 

** Semon at St, Crow, p. 0. 

Ap. Stapleton, lit?, iv. coni. Ilom, cb. I. 
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tliA dHainuten of Christ “priests,” I should wish you to understand 
tihat I (un only*inaking use of a customary and long-reOeived, though 
improper, form of speech.* 

Whitaker ; ‘ We want not ministers for offering sacrifice (for of 
that we hare no need), but for the public ministry of the Church, 
which consists in preaching the Word and adnunistering the sacra- 
ments,’ ‘ If you regard us laymen I am not sorry, for priests we 
neither wish to be nor to be esteemed.’ ‘ Most absurdly and unjustly 
have the Pontificals done in that they have arrogated to themselves 
alone by a singtdar privilege what was granted of equal right to all 
Christians. John and Peter call all Ctuistians priests.’ Whitaker 
finally abandons the word ‘ priest ’ to the Papists, because it is too 
suggestive of sacrifice. 

Mason, a mouthpiece of Archbishop Abbott : ‘ Vour ordination 

consisteth in two parts, the first in these words : Take thou power 
to offer sacrifice, and to celebrate Tnas8e«,’‘‘jiSM:., which you acuount the 
principal function of Christian priesthood ; but in truth maketh you, 
not the minister^ of Christ, but of Antichrist. ... By this you may 
plaiidy i)erceive that no Popisli priest can possibly be admitted in 
the Church of England unless he utterly disclaim and renounce the 
first function' of your pries! hoixi, which consisteth of massing and 
sacrifiding.’ ' 

The Primitives (Non-jurors) '* admit that the framers of the 
second liturgy, in suppressing the juayer of oblation, had no other 
intention but to ‘ defeat the notion of a 2 >roper sacrifice.’ They 
revert in consequence to the first liturgy, . \ 

A JOiscovrseof the Holy Euchaneit, 1680, with the imprimatur of 
Archbishop Sancroft’s domestic cliaplain (p. 441) : ‘ We deny tliat in 
the sacred elements which we recei\ e there is any other substance ! Iian 
that of bread and wine distributed to th^communicants.’ He quotes 
for this doctrine, aniongst.others, Cranmcr, Andrews, and Taylor. 

Taylor (The Heal Presence) says : ‘ They (the Papists) say that 
Christ’s body is truly present there, as it was upon the Cross, but 
not after tljie manner of all* or any body. . . . But we, by the real 
Spiritual l*resenoe of Christ, do understand Chiist to lie ‘present, as 
the 'Spirit of God is present in the heaAs of tha faithful by blessing 
and grace ; and this is all we mean besides the tropical and figurative 
presence.’*’ He is ‘ jaretent . . . by His Bivine power . . , blessing 
. . . fruits . . . effective ootisequents of ^is Passion ; but for any 
other Presence it is iclplim; it is nothing in this world.’*® The 
quotations from Taylor prove how remote the Cliureh of England. 

was from Catholic doctrine even afler Laud. JF^r exomTdes of the 

• 

“ Be Pnrad lib, 9, ap. Le Qnion, toSie S, • 

” Th» CetUteraiim Jiithepe^ JSagtimi, L. v. o. 1% ap. be Qnien, p.*S2S. 

Awoer to Jtr. Zeoleff, see Le Qulos, p. SSjl ** Op vpl. ix. p. 42S, ed. 1628. 

“ Letter ftp, 21», • . , 



dockiofi'of thtf Non>jim>rs/ ma^ re&v' to-. 
€ciihx)Hc C<mtrover6y, A|^ndix, mote Hi iA>#Mch l4efe]id Ckrditiid 
Kewman’s thesis that before the moveineat AugUcaia doetrme on the 
Eucharistic samfice, setting aside the spiritual, sacrifice of the heart, 
did not rise beyond a sacrifice of bread and vine. 

The Anglican formularies are of set purpose ambiguous, but with 
a strong bias on the side of a denial of the .Catholic doctrine of the 
Eucharistic Presence and sacrifice ; and this bias has found an emphatic 
commentary in the traditional irreverence which has prevailed firom 
the first even to our own day. Upon this Stapleton ** very justly 
insists: ‘ It is clear that the Protestants . . . regard the Eucharist 
as ordinary bread . . . from this, that what is over from their Com- 
munion they do not hesitate to put to profane uses. For the remains 
of the wine of Communion either the minister himself drinks at the 
common table, or, if there is not much remaining, he sometimes pours 
it on the ground, as Poine^ pseudo-bishop of Winchester^ did of late 
at the public Communion which he adnunistered in the cathedral 
church of Winchester. Whatever, then; ProtestantI may say, from 
their actions it is quite clear that they use no consecration whatever.’ 

The main ground upoi\, which we have always disputed Anglican 
orders — viz. their repudiation of the Beal Presence a^d the Juge 
sacrifidum — would seem to be e§tablished. ' 

An attempt is made by the archbishops td exploit the important 
but secondary priestly fuftction whihh, in words at least, their ordinal 
retains — ^the forgiveness of sins. ‘ They ’ (tfie , English Beformers) 

‘ gave the first place our Lord’s own words ’ .(Receive the Holy 
Ghost, whose sins, &c.) ‘ not merely out of reverence, but because those 
words were then commonly believed to be the necessary form.’ 

The common belief in 1549 was that the ‘ Acdpe potestatem,’ &c., 
the words accompanying thq porrection, was exclusively ‘ the neces- 
sary form.’ Thi# opinion, Morinus ^ tejls us, was before Trent 
* communissima,’ and after Trent still defended by ‘ doctores permulti 
et celebres,’. Before the close of the century it had become the 
more common opinion that the Acdpe ^piritum Sanctum,’ was, with 
the ‘ Acdpetpotestatem,’ a partfid form. No opinion in the Catholic 
Church Ahat 1. ever b^pard o^ *&om the sixteenth century until now, 
has regarded the ‘Acdpe Spiritum Sanctum’ as having more than an 
integrating effect which supposed the previous . application of the 
form ‘Acdpe potestatem.’* 

Neither can the ‘ TenoSfsiod of sins ’ upon. Anglican lips be taken 
,to signify with any certdnty«the powor of priestly absolution, and so 
a distinction of thd priesthood. * Jewel e3q>lain8 himself in terms 
which well deserveoHardii^s commentafy. ‘ The summe of all these 

. ** Mfta JfiUitatU in retorta, p, i£16. 

** For further instB&MS see Bodies, * Guest,’ note 3. 

vU. 6. “ A^ogy, ap. flaiding. pp. 31,' 33^ ; , 





^tribute ho^b^ or. : abs6ltili(^ .fiM. to 
pre^HsMs^ assojling such as be exoomzatutioate ; ’ and %Eia(ni ^ 

' absolving power to be ‘ the mjatei^ of reaoneilia<ilon« 

w^i^l 'Obhaistsiiithe due administration of the Word of Ood and the 
Sadiainents.’ 


>T tHie 80 >oaUed Blank ilnbaric in Gdward’s Second $ook ran, ‘ No 
adoration is intended, ocr^Arght to- be done, either to the Sacra* 
mental' Bread or W^®® th€9?e bodily received, ■ or unto any real or 
essentia] Presence there being of Christ’s natnral Flesh and Blood.’ 
It is maintained that it was added by the King’s sole act, and had not 
time to receive the sanction of the episcopate. It disappeared in the 
revidon of Elizabeth. Wheat it was restored m 1661, for the words 
‘real.and essential-’ was substituted ‘ corporal ’ (Presence). The con- 
clusion ‘ and as'QOnceming the natural body and blood.of onrSaviour 
Christ, they are in heaven and not here. For it is against the truth 
of Christ’s yiatuml body to be in more p^i^s than one at the same 
time,’ remained unaltored. Messrs. Denny and Lacey have discovered 
that in viitue of’tbis slighb alteration, ‘ Sensus verborum hsereticus 
totus evanuit.’ *® They are easily satisfied. Bishop Gauden, a man 
of by no means unimpeachable veracity, reports that Gunning, the 
supposed author of the emendation, defined ‘ pnesentia corporaJis ’ as 
* qu8B‘ corpori naturaliter cOmxwtat? But what has the manner of 
the Presence to do with the duty of worship ? That He is not here 
but in heaven is a sufficient realon for not directing one’s worship 
here ; that He is herfi without the quantitative relations to space 
which He has in heaven, affords no reason wVatever for refiaining 
from worship. The expression ‘ natural body ’ which is not here, is 
equivalent to ‘ the body He took*from His mother.’ If a reason may 
be asingned for the alteration, it was probably that the authorities did 
not care to r^udiate all reality, on th«,game principle that the arch- 
bishops object to the ^prwsion ‘nude’ (commemoration); and 
‘ essential ’ suggested too wide a field of metaphysical speculation. The 
original heresy remains intact, if it be heresy to deny Christ’s presence 
'i^thealt^. '*• 


j ' I I)ji , is this Presence which. Ritualists, who decline to accept the 
, to lower &e theologicabpilch, and ery up the Roformers, 

with us when they recite su«h prayers as these: 
fh© aot of consieKsratfon • ’ ‘ Hall most Holy Flesh of Christ 
heavenly Driiijkfiof J^us’ Biood;’ ‘Hail to Thee, true 
the.Virgua IVfray’s womfi. The same that on the 
€irl^v 1 g||^ 1 |^g^^^^a^ Gmj^tter dbom;’ *I adore Thee» 

now'..bOh41d veiled -^neath. these -earthly 
; 'foimk <ii4ote -IBhy-Migeriiy.’ ” Again ‘ ’Thou -ffinst still 
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expose - Thyself to the proihnity (^ men ra then with^ 

draw Thy sacred Body from otir churchea.^**' *' 

This is the Beal Fteeeace whidti the Biefomiers eliminated ; .whi^ 
the Anglican arohhishops dare not'ieclaamf; with which/ if I may he 
allowed the expression, they play &st and loose. Anon, it is a 
sacrifice ‘ in some way certainly one ’ with * the sadrifice of the eternal 
Briest;’ no ‘nude commemoration of the sacrifice of the Cross;’ 
anon, the reference in our canon to the offering of Melchiacdech, 
which is called ‘ sanctum sacrificium, immaculatam hostiami’' is dwelt 
upon as showing that ‘the comparison is not only. in respect to’ the 
offerer, but also to the things offered ; ’ a suggestion that one is as 
much bread and wine as the other, and contains as little of any other 
presence. Their criticism, I venture to think, involves a complete 
inversion of the economy of types. The anti-type is not lowered by 
comparison with its type, but the type is invested with qualities 
which only belong to it in ijs representative character, an^ find their 
formal realisation in the anti-type only. No doubt there is a peculiar 
appropriateness in the purity of the bread and wine offering, as con- 
t^ning no refuse unfit for sacrifice ; but the terms ‘ holy sacrifice, 
spotless victim ’ are a reflej^ of the Divine victim represented. The 
type, like*the image, receives the cultus and transmfts it to its 
object. St. Leo, the reputed author of the addition, can hart^ly be 
supposed to have made it out of devotion to*Melchizedech. Thus 
manna has been designafid ‘ the bfead of angels,’ not that angels 
eat manna, but inasmuch as manna represent!; that Presence which 
is the spiritual food o^angels. • 

This is the Presence which, whether denied* or trified with, is 
absolutely necessary to produce the* victim of the jvge sacHfiduni 
offered npon the altar of the Chnrch; whose place no figure, or 
reference, or effect; no pra^e of heart or lips, no immolation of 
fervent mnltitndes,»can occupy or obscuse. , 

If, indeed, the persons who use' the prayers Lhave quoted are in 
earnest, and are possessed of the smallest portion of historical sense, 
there will be no question , as to the jrfew they will tajce of the 
Befbrmers, of Cranmer- — ‘ onr lawful a^^chbishop,’ as the ‘ Seepius officio ’ 
calls hiitt-— of Laj^mei, of Jen^, and of Hmne; They will denounce 
them in spite of their fine Tudor English and their unrivalled talent 
for strong language, as nothin| lets than sacrilegious thieves who, 
so &r as in them lay, "have robbed thi^ country of its Saviour’s 
presmiee. - *, * ” , 

• Although it cannot be doubted that the teaching of the English . 
Beformers, both of l^a^aid's and Elisabeth’s reign, is little better than 
Znihglian, ox at Oalvinist, WithabraSket, perhaps, for one ox two 
halfrhegxtisd LutheAns, like Gfiest, I cannot deny that there are 

*• 254? p. 17. London, 1870. 
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plifases lien> and there, especialljr amongst the Caroline divines, such 
as And^vs, i^n, Taylor, Forbes, jshioh are patient of a true Catholic 
sense. But even if these are to be taken as serious expressions of 
opinion, and are not, as is generally the case, mere patristic button- 
holes, more or less in the &shion, this will by no means relieve the 
Church of England ftom the imputation of heresy.' If it be heresy 
to deny the Beal Presence and the oblation of Christ, which had been 
port of the explicit teaching both of East and West fur so many 
centuries, assuredly it is also heresy to teach indifference as to belief 
or disbelief. It is this heresy of indifference upon which I am con- 
tented to base my charge of heresy against the Anglican Church. 
As the final cause of the manipulation of the ordinal it has vitiated 
both form and intention, and as formal heresy it is a bar to all 
exercise of jurisdiction. When will Anglicans learn that the fiuth of 
a Church cannot be rated higher than the level of its conscious 
communiop 5 that whatever a man may individually, as a Church- 
man he is neither more nor less than vi'hat his Chmch allows ? 

H. I. D. Bydo{. 





THE FRENCH AND THE ENGLISH 
TREATMENT OF RESEARCH 


The 26th of December last was cold and misty as I passed through 
the gateway of Notre-Dame at 8 a.m. to take part in the funeral 
service of a man who had died a year and two months before. This 
man was the son of a tanner^and although he had lived for seventy- 
three years he knew not the world as mqst human ISeings know it, 
having opened up a world of his own in whibh he lived, moved, and 
worked. It was singular to think that this man, so perfectly simple- 
minded to the last, was br5ught, at the time of his death, to this 
temporary resting-place amidst all.the po(pp of a State funeral, in a 
city whose people know how to honour the Kving as well as *the 
dead; and whose loss was Jelt to be4he loss of alienations. After 
wandering about in the midst of the fast cathedral, I came at length 
upon the object of my search, the little chapel containing the remains 
of Lotus Pasteur. Aibund this spot the. immediate members of 
the ftmily soon gathered, and presently the scene was changed 
from one of silence and solitude into one of ecclesiastical magnift- 
cenc^, with the >ioh tones of th§ organ pealing forth the dirge, and 
stringed instruments and voids filling the air with divine melody. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the fiunily to keep the ceremony 
strictly private, it was impossible to restrain the intense enthusiasm of 
the public, who showed their reverence all alpng the line of route from 
the cathedral door, through streets some of which were named after 
him, to the Pasteur Institute. were assembled, for the second 
time, repi^esentatives df the Government, mem^ia of the French 
Academy, and delegfSies from th|f univerrities af^d scientific sorieties 
of Europe. At the enttance«to the tomb a tribune , was raised, ftom 
which laudatory orations wsere delivered in various languages before 
a dfflise oonoourse pf pec^leVho had come firdbi great distances to , 
bd present. Above the^gatoway the tomb were the simple words, ' 
loi vep<m Faatem, . • 

iThe whereixahe reposes artificially illuminated through: 
cupolas ci^ pole ^ellb^ marble shedding a soft light through^; , , 

put .tbs Moriw, teyealkig a sceaeaff mcquiaito beawty and graoe^ < 
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roo& ipld;m 9 toli', Imt el|«^^«^tly, of a .; 

up to discovormg the<»ds(M Of<iea^ St^aaga ^o 
, 8i^;;.jl;be,.de»^gn of tlus tojub was siiggOsted by one ' 

I, did years ago at Bavenaa, by, and far, the Christian Emjaesa 
i^lacidia, daughter of ^eodosios the Cbeat, where it was seen by 
X’asteur’s eon, whpee fostering care and t^at of the ianuly 

the idea was now devdtoj)^. ‘ ^[nstead, however, of the walls represent- 
ing works of science as in'^thia case, they of the fifth century repre- 
sented the Apostil and the triumph of the Christian feith. Ihese 
were the Dark Ages of history, when the light of Christianity was only 
beginning to be diffused over the land, and science lay crushed under 
the heel of persecution. Here, then, was surely a wondrous occasion, 
the tomb: of an early Christian Empress forming a model for the 
temb of a latter-day num of science, with a religious and amdemic 
service lumpily comUned, taking place in the presence of all Tnii.nnftr 
of thinkers in perfect unity and harmony. After this Ceremony' 
W^ over admission was given to the public, when 25,000 persons 
visited the tOnb. 


• . Two months after this I presented myself early one morning at the 
Institute to visit my friend M^teme Pasteur, who still occupies the 
residence^connected with tBe laboratory, as neither M. |)ttclaux (the 
new director) nor M. Bouc wonldfwrmit her to leave the home she had 
shared from the beginning with the master whom they loved and 
revered. . Here she spends her time in staking an interest in all the 
work going on ; in wandering^bout among the golden laurel wreaths 
and works of art showered upon her husband daring life; and in 
taking charge of the innumerable Grand firMses, medals, and other 


beautifal and treasured tokens' of esteem. 


As the people were beginning to assemble for the anti-rabic 
inoculations, and 1 was anxious to , visit the labo^ntoiy, we wended 
our way in that direotioi^. first. Entering the passage which led 
to these apartoents, we stopped at a door on the right which X was 
t(fid Z might enter. .On the other side of this dour I found myself 


vrithin^a gljass enclosuse designed with p, view to preveiddng the 
“^agtiess of dust to the sanctum Iwyohd. In the ffw. comer of this 
’ 'fj^k vrrwnt .ant a trained assistant «t a table imdet a single light. 

op the spinal cjcrds^of rahlnts fbat had 
dumb rabi|8j and which <were brought to him spspraded 
an assistant wIM) nevar spoke, l^ese little spinal 
;,(^^^|^k^,;'lika/mere/threadsi,V^^ in every stag^'of d<t- 


and; 9 ,u^ yirulent, still 

^ , ,Jn ea^' labeti^ Jew w^. brought., firo}iiL*^it8 

; , p^^swji^je,: and ,*he {imvions,' ta^p:AW»y. 

V ,,with' Asms^; 'qoentfty.of 

. : wateh/':' hftw . 



taken to prevent iniixiiieal genns gettkaig tho goid w&ich .j&' : 

a fevr.miQtites wonld be iiyected into<ilia tdood'O^tbe kpbuia beiii^ 
now assatnblmg. The system with which thb itdidle thing is arranged 
and cairied ont indicates the most minute hhd'sdentiiie attention to 
detail. No loophole is left for danger to cre^ in, and here an example 
of caution is laid, down that should be folloi^ in all other human 
inoculations. No accidental vims must be allowed tb interfeaw with 
the perfectly studied progress of events. It is ourions to ic<?neider 
that the original venom of the mad dog should be thus intwoepted 
and neutralised by a graduated virus which in its strongest form is , 
even more viralent than the original virus of the mad dog ; aitd that 
it can be so introduced into the blood that human beings can pvo, 
and not even suffer, with all this poison in them ! These assistants 
and all the employes are previously rendered immune by inoculations 
before they are allowed to engage in the work. 

Stepping back into the pastege once more, I found Madame Fastenr 
talking to a poor woman who had brought her little girl to ^ inocu- 
lated. She whispered to me it was too late, nothing cSuld be done; 
fever had developed the night before, and the cdiild was, even then, 
gazing up at us with fever in^her eyes. 

In the large reception-room people were arriving rapidly, people 
of every degree and in every stagfe of the treatment. The dally 
avaage is about eighty ; six of these this momidg were English, one 
•or two having come from Illdia. All ‘are treated alike and free of 
•charge. One poor little workhouse girl had been*brought all the way 
from Ireland by the lad^.who accompanied her, but as she bad been 
bitten through thick woollen clothes it was considered there was no 
danger, and ho necessity for the treatment. After seeing a whole 
family of peasants inoculated who had been badly bitten on the face 
and huids, we pdrsued our waj^vpstaixs to see what was going on in 
the Iabo];atories abovf. • . 

In the very first laboratory we entered we were shown a glass phial 
containing a numbm’ of beautiful crystals with clear-cut facets like 
•diamonds. Now, these crystals had nbt bedn tiiken from thd bowels 
of the earth, bat they had been pxt^noed artifidSally through invisible 
agmicy in J^e most siipple and*natural hay. A common domestic 
onion was to itself, a prey to the Orgahilims or nioulds of the air 
at a texnp^ture suitable to theii* development, %nd lo ! through the 
action of these little chemhiiwthe material, or part of the material, of 
that pnidn was transformed fpto Ihepe pure crysi^s. But those were 
a0| Ike only crystals produced by microbes, for we were shown others 
,f^h^‘ we Wcoe |K>Utel^ intited to taete, and after some encouragemeht; 
d|d titste and found the*fiavour delightfal, Ibeing that of pure letncp:. . 
NbW) thesh veire no Ic^on treks growing"withm mtles, yet here WSie, : 
i^h lenj^ii ^wu in ahupboaid amidst the temble paraphsknal^O^ , 

Bnt.aig^ the'''"lhethod was 
■ i ■■ * •; r-ll.v 
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ft UtUe^ sugar and water in a glass pliial inucolated with soma 
fongcdd growth and placed in a coltnre chamber at ^7** C., and in 
three weeks these lemon crystals were found lying at the bottom of 
the flask. This discovery of Pottevin’s has already led to tlie forma- 
tion of a large company in Paris for the manufacture of lemonade by 
this process. , 

Now in the 8oientifio‘'woirld it haj been said that in the crystal lay 
* the mystery and miracle of vitality,’ Pasteur maintaining that here 
a sliarp line of demarcation existed between organic and inorganic 
nature, while Professor Tyndall and other chemists were of opinion 
that the barriers had been overcome and that all things in Nature 
were united in one unbroken chain. Here, then, we seemed to be in 
the very act of picking up the links which brought the organic and 
inorganic together, the visible and iiuisible world into unison. 

Passing into another laboratory, we found Metchnikoff studying 
tlie life Jiistory of bacteria when in thj blood of man or animals. Ho 
showed us, under the microscope and in drawings, the white blood cells 
(which are always present with the red) in the act of absorbing jratlio- 
genic bacteria and digesting them at leisure, much as the oyster does 
with the Iracilli of typhoid j&‘ver, which It can digtst and get rid of in 
a week, if there are no more to follow. H. lloux, intthe o])X)Osxte 
laboratory, was giving his mind’to serums, having already with others 
worked out and esmblished the antitoxin which is now so much used 
in diphtheria. It was deeply interesting to note the enormous 
amount of brain jtdwer working at every point under tlie same roof to 
penetrate the mystery of disease and tliQ mechanism of immunity. 
In some cases the living organisms of disease may be seen at work by 
placing a drop of infected bl(m under the microscope, and for such 
cases various methods of treatment have been found which destroy 
the organisms without killing the p%tient. But iu other cases where 
no organisms are found imthe blood the mystery is increased, and the 
difficulty of treatment is proportionately enhanced, for the symptoms 
of disease are actively present, and the physician has to deal with 
tirem at the bedside, instance, in such deadly diseases as tetanus 

.and diphtheria the living organics do not enter the>circulation, but 
stop short at the point of InocuiaHoii, and .send throug)i the blood 
the invisible poison they have the power to elaborate. Now, it was found 
in the oonrse of thefe researches th&t the blood serum of rabbits which 
bad been rendered Immune ^[sinst {kanus and diphtheria had po 
pomer to destroy on to retard the growitK of the bacilli which caused 
d^Mftses at the point of inoc^tion, but it possessed the p<^wer 
of the poison they toanu&ciured* and sent through the 

bleod. In short, the serum of the immunised rabbit was found 
te beaa*aRlS<iote to the poison, *but not a 'destroyer of the living 
haomiar Bwfc to this I shall refer later. • 

iSui sasants when t fenad in*tb^ midsf of .their work took the 
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iheats of their late colleagues, Yersin and £b$kme, wflb the pl^[hei 
eerum and cholera vaccine in India. Iheyeeem^ to be in touch 
with all the researches going on in every pait of the world. One of 
the great advantages of a central school like thi^ i8 that it brings 
■all the workers in Similar schools together, thus, throwing a concen- 
tration of light on one subject till it is thoroughly thrashed out and 
■developed. It is, in feet, a vast brotherhood working in the oaite of 
■humanity. 

Betuming home next day across the narrow streak which 


divides our proud little isle from the continent, the ease with which 


■scientific researches are conducted on the one side of the Channel 


compared to the difiSculties on the other could not fail to strike my 
anind. There the Pasteur Institute was erected as a thank-offering 
and tribute of respect to the founder of this new school, through the 
■contributions of all nations sav# ours. Through an enlightened ap- 
preciation of the work being done, this living monumenj; to Pasteur 
is perpetually being fed with votive offerings 'which pass through the 
grindstone of science, to come back, in various shapes, to the human 
race enormously increased in value. In-^ommon with many other 
individuals who contributed, the Cointe de I’Aubesppin gave 1,600/., 
while Madame Hirsch has recently given 2,o0O,OOp francs (80,000/.i^. 
Another lady has founded four scholarships of 4,000 francs, or 160/., 
each, and the town of Paris and Cornell G-^neral de la Seine are 
instituting others. Thei^ the French Government, encouraged by 
public opinion, contributes 1,200/. a year, which is paid by the 


Minister of Agriculture, who thereby enjoys the perpdtual right to a 
place for a pupil sent from the Ecole Normale. This Government 


pupil receives a sal^ury of 2,800 francs (112/.) a year, which is paid by 
the Minister of Insttuction, whoetso contributes towards the salary 
of two chefs de lodxyi^oire, each receivirig 4j000 francs (160/.) a 
year, out of the fund for the ‘ Hautes Etudes.’ Thus, abroad, science 
glides along under the happy auspices of enlightened public opinion, 
aided by the National Exchequer, wjxile in England public opinion, 
being opaque td the advantag^,^fettme the hands that would help, . 
■and holds d8wn this branch of scieude under thejban of unreasoning 
disapprobation. • . ” • 

The result of this difference, between the two ifetions was brought 
home to us in a somewhat embanking way not long ago, through a 
little correspondence which took 'place between *M. le Cleroq, the 
president of the French ShurthoriiL Society, and Lord Brougham^d 

the Fr^ch priofil^g to the Pasteur , , 

l^istitttte, deereed that ‘ all imported bovine stock shall be tested ■; : 

. if ^ey react, unfevotuaMy to tufaercuhOKthirt / .;' ; 

’»ttii''''be 'ihinmdiately' ifeughteied or ' wturned to' ' the ■ 
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if&esioe llwy come.' Accordingly, when two Important bulls had baen 
{fttrohased itf England by French breedem (one being ‘Nonsuch,’ the 
ohaunpion of Inst year's Itoyal Show), and were tested according to 
law on the frontier, they were both found to be tulwreulous, and 
therefore unfit for breeding purposes. ‘ You will understand,’ wrote 
M. le Clercq to his lordship, ‘ our unfortunate position and the cruel 
loss to our Society, becadSe if our colleagues will not give us the 
assurance that their stock is free from tuberculosis, our subsidies will 
be withdrawn by the French Government, and consequently no more 
English purchases will be made.' 

There is a calm dignity about this rebuke ; and not a word to 
suggest that we do not enjoy the same means of testing cattle for 
disease that they have. In circumstances such as these it is not 
difficult to see how impossible it will be for us to meet the require- 
ments of more advanced nations unless onr Government also gives 
facilities to enable us to carry out ^he necessary conditions, foi 
without the <medns of learning it is not easy, or even jOTssible, to 
tpach. 

We are much in the position now, so far as the leacliing of tliis 
new science goes, tha' we were in fifty years ago, when the public 
were horrified with the sjuries of body-snatehing which ended in the 
trial of JBnrke and Hare. How was it itossible, argued the professors 
of human anatomy, to qualify^the students for their future responsi- 
bilities towards the, public, w'iihout teaching them the structures of 
the human body But it required the horrors of a jmblic scandal 
to compel the ‘Government to impire ibto the existing state of 
things, and alibi'd the medical schools the legitimate means of ac- 
quiring and impaiting the necessary knowledge in the open light 
of day. t 

Ten years ago, when Pasteur’s ^'esearches had already brought 
untold blessings to France, and had shed tfieir light over Great 
Britain and all other countries, the first public laboratory for bacterial 
research was just beginning to be established in England, at King’s 
OoUegd, at the private expense ofitbe jwofessor who has presided over 
•it ever sinoe. Trae, Sir Joseph (now, Lord) Lister haif introduced the 
aiitiseptic methods of surgery which were the outcome 6f Pasteur’s 
studies on the micro-organisms of fhe air, &c.,*but Lister, in carrying 
oldt his early researches, had always to go abroad to obtain the neces- 
satry material. Meanwhile he had many ^isciples in this country who 
coi^ neither afibrd to go abroad to* study, uor find any school 
advanced enough, in which to pursuh the^sthdjr at home. ‘ 

Aoeordingly it was lij^rally undergro^dtl^had to burrow, when I 
WM taken to see^the only laboratory in London doing useful, though 
lhntted,‘wof'k a decade ago, and just beforq the completikm of the 
pee^t one at King’s GoUege. Ihwas strange after visiting Pasteur’s 
labMatoiy, with its many tributaries in and otd>*of Paris, to desetmd 
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into the humble basement of an ordinaiy piirate dwelljng-house to 
find similar work going on there. There was a sense of secrecy in 
the atmosphere, as if the work intended for the good of humanity 
were conducted under the shadow of that dread persecution which so 
often stalks in the wake of ignorance, till the day of enlightenment 
comes. Above out heads was reared a noble pile of modem mansions, 
on every floor of which resided a family in peaceful unconsciousness 
of the arsenal of disease down below. It struck my feminine mind 
that the cook must have had a trying time of it, fori found that half 
of the kitchen, the wliole of the scullery, and the entire pantry were 
given up to disease cultures in every stage of progress, while the 
wine-cellar, totally innocent of wine, made an excellent diirk and 
heated culture chamber. Observing a dish of milk on Uie table, I 
inquired of my friend if that were meant for his own consumption. 
‘ Oh, no,’ he casually remarked, ‘ that is sown with tyifooid fever, and 
is under observation.’ I 

It may be consoling to the public to know that the only jrerson 
wlio suffered at all from these dangers was the medical man himself, 
who lay for weeks very near imto death, a victim to his researclfes 
under dflficulties. All t^ science in tljc wine-cellar has long since 
been given* up, and the victim of enthusiasm is non^ in the fore- 
front of bis profession, teaching others, and givipg the benefit ofUiis 
experience to innvimerable jraiieuts who little know how his special 
knowledge and skill were acquired. ,Smce then I have found him 
working in the laboraipry at King’s College, the first established in 
London for the teaching*of students, and av^lablerfor the investiga- 
tions of Lister and other men in surgical and medical practice. 

Since then the Koyal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons have 
opened a research laboratory at the Examination Hall, and every 
here and there laboratories hawefsprung up in connectiou with medical 
schools and universities, but rarely without. objections on the port 
of the public being raised, and every obstacle to research being 
thrown in the way. Now let us consider what this antagonism 
means. It means that these are efforts *in a right direction, and 
distinctly intended for the good of the human race, but owing to the 
opposition of the ignomnt they* pxbve so inadequate to the require- 
ments of the age, that we have to stand aside and allow other nations 
to do the work, while we either suffer the consdquences, or i^eap the 
benefit, as the case may be. instance, as to the benefits, we are 
distinctly a beer and spin! drinking nation, Jj^t outside scientific 
oiroles we are untroubled with* the reflection that all the waste and 
difficulties we encounf^ved in the Inanufacture of beer and spirits a 
few years ago have fitou entirely^avercome owing to the laboratory 
xeeeamh^s of Pasteur. The beer no longer goes* sour before it has 
matured, without our jUowing the reason why. Its manufacture is 
no longer limited to the autumn* but can continued throughout 
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tlitf'jeat, !r^e result to th® cotmtry is enonaotisly increased reve- 
nues fiem thu source, and as an indirect outcome the people ate 
enjoying the advantages of fiee technical education, through the 
county councils, the funds for which, amounting to over 700,000/. 
a year, are provided by the Govenunent out of the surplus duty on 
beer and spirits. 

Again, we hear no mdre about the silkworm disease, which five- 
and-twenty years ago threatened to devastate the lands of the golden 
cocoon, until Pasteur was induced to take the matter up, and, after 
two years of arduous study, discovered the remedy now universally 
applied. But it never occurs to us to think why silk is so abundant 
and so cheap. 

Let our minds wander to those cruel battlefields which afflict us 
to think of, and the comforting thought comes to our relief that even 
the most severely wounded have now a chance of life they never had 
before. If we push our reflections a little further we shall find this 
is due to the l^owtedge of * those lurking principles of death ’ which 
lias sprung from the labbratories of other nations. True, it was 
Lilter who first grasped the principle and applied the remedy to 
surgeiy, but the knowlei^ge of the living. ca\p;e of disease originated 
abroad, and, as J[ have already said, was elaborated by Lister on foreign 
soil- 

When our Government officials, postmen and policemen, and 
peo^ile generally, are bitten by. mad dogs, we thankfully send them 
to Paris to be inoculated with the anti-rabic Yirus at the ex})ense of 
the Pasteur Institute. 4- l^d at the Mansion House exists for this 
purpose, hut we have never contributed as other nations have to the 
erection, endowment, or exiienses of that great school. 

In Australia it was Pasteur’s assistants who /liscovered the 
Cumberland disease to be the same aSenthrax, and*who liave estab* 
hshed the protective vaecine in that country. * 

At this moment I'ersin and Hafilcine are succeeding in inoculating 
the people of our Indian Empire against the plague with their de- 
fensive serum, and Germdhy has sent a scientific commission, con- 
s^ng of her most distinguished men, to Bombay lo study the 
disease. Our illustrated papers, without the slightest jealotisy, have 
depicted the group mtablished in a well-appointed laboratory. 

To Pasteur we ow^ the inestimable kpowledge of what a ferment 
mean®, net only within the brewer’s, vat, but within the blood and 
tissues of men and animals. Wliat was<aead to ns before now lives, 
what was unseen is now visible, what Was intangible can now be dealt 
with. The rosult is that these tdbudies, havjng already conquered 
new wwlds, open up vistas of endive worlds yet to couqner. But 
are we doomed to^leave all these possible oonouests to otheo; nations 
for ever ? or has the time come wh^ we can iqope to join the great 
brotherhood, and week i^otuder to shoulder in the cause of huiuanity P 
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Let ns survey the land of our hirth and see what our prospeets 
are towards this soientlhc unity of nations. * 

Through the energy of some of our leading men, what is known 
as the British kSehool of Preventive Medicine was established in 
Ijondon a few years ago. People pass the door evary day on their 
way to the British Museum, but there is nothing to distinguish it 
from the ordinary houses in the street. Yet within this very ordinary 
house lies that which has the power to save mothers from the life* 
long agony of seeing their children die of diphtheria, and also that 
which may save husbands from the misery of seeing their young 
wives sacrificed to certain forms of puerperal fever, while all the re- 
search is going on which is necessary to accomplish these ends. We 
are getting accustomed to hear of seiums, and we shall soon take it as 
a matter of course that we can send round to the nearest chemist for 
a bottle of antitoxin for this complaint or that ; but it is not within 
the power of the uninformed mind to conceive the natipre of the 
work required to produce such remedies. . ^ 

In connection with this ordinary-looking house there is what the 
dimctor is pleased to call a ‘ farm ’ a few miles out of town ; but the 
farm is a villa residence orw the roads|de, with a little paddock at 
the back where structures have been erected for the necessary horses, 
and the laboratory. In the fiist place it* is interesting to ob^prve 
that the ftvrm is kept in the most perfect sanitary condition, and that 
the horses are all testedP for glanders with an antitoxin called 
mallcin, and for tuberculosis with tuberculin, before they are sub- 
jected to the treatment necessary to make them Immune against 
other diseases. This testiwj, and tlie preparation of the tests, involve 
the most advanced scientific knowledge, and is what the French 
Uovemment e^^cts of us before sending the animals they have 
bought into France. In thev ifarm laboratory, which is under the 
charge of Dr. Bulloek and an assistant, you may see diphtheria grow- 
ing visibly before your eyes. In the flask containing it is a little 
soup, which was quite clear yesterday before it was inoculated with 
a trace of diphtheria culture taken from* another flask. !{fow it is 
clouded, and* on tlie surface a morbid growth is settling, painfuUy 
resembling the growth that m&y be seen in the throat of a jHvtient 
suflering from tlmt*cmel dises^e. This particular specimen of the 
diphtheria bacillus had gone through hundreds t>f generations, passing 
from flask to flask, without losing any of its virulence. Two years 
before it had been taken 4®m tke throat of a ybild in Norway, sent 
4o the Pasteur Institute, and from there passed on to us. The culture 
is grown ‘for seven or |en*days in 4;he flask at a temperature of 37° C. 
It is then filtei'ed through a cimmber&nd filter and its strength 
tested, . * * 

The horses, whieih*are well fed and kept in excellent condition, 

are now inooulated with snudl and giadoklly -ncreasing doses of this 

0 • 
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w#re poison, until they ore rendered perfeotiy immune. 

During tbis process they seem more bent on the bits oi sugar they 
are getting than disturbed by the prioh of the syringe. At first the 
temperature «%htly rises, but after twenty-four hours all 83unptoms 
are gone. After tliiree, four, or five months the maximum anti- 
toxioity is reached. A little of the blood of the horse is now drawn 
into a glass flagon, corefoUy protected from the possibility of inimical 
germs reaching it. The red constituents of the blood fall to the 
bottom of the fiagon, leaving a dear fluid above ; this is the onii-toxic 
serum, the antidote for the poison. But it is not completed yet, 
for it has to be tested to see that its value comes up to the staadoid 
which has been established by the German Government. This done, 
a number of very small blue bottles are withdrawn fiom the steiilis- 
ing chamber and filled with the predous fluid, every bottle being 
killed and marked with the strength of the dose. They aie then 
forwarded ^ the laboratory in Great llf,s 8 ell Street, and are ready 
for the limpita^s and for use in private practice. 

This work is of such paramount importance that all the scientifle 
meh engaged in it ore agreed as to the necessity for Go\emment 
jurisdiction in the preparatipn of senvns. Tliat coming to our 
country from some quarters is frequently found to be»bclow the 
accepted standard, hence likely to Tail at the critical moment. 

ite method I have just described applies ecjually to the tetanus 
serum, >nly the process is slower, owin^ to the horse being more 
susceptible to this di^ase. 

To prepare an aatitox|n for the tieatmentsof septic diseases, living 
cultures of the micro-organism known as the Strepff>coccub i>jfo<jenf(> 
are used. Tlie maximum of virulence is obtained by passage from 
rabbdt to rabbit, and the serum is used for erysipelas^ some forms of 
puerperal fever, blood poisoning, &c.* •Both in France and in this 
country good results have followed the tieatnsent iu pueiqieral 
fever. 

Thanks to the goodwill of a humane individual, Mr. Berridge by 
name, whp left a large snlSkof money to be devoted to the spread of 
sapUsazy ^owledge, a portion of tfiis benefaction has •afforded the 
maans for carrying out tliis work for* the last* few years, in a small 
Kuy, pending the ereetion of a moie suitable bnildiug. A site for 
this bos been found «n the ThameS Embankment, and there the 
straetore may now be seen. It is proposed that this should he a 
school of hygiene as vyll as a school of proWtive medicine, but it is 
not ooasldt]^ either desirable or neoessary to carry on anti-rabift 
inooulatfoos hcaro, owing to the e|wy proximity of Paris, People, 
however, iroold be able to*have the question ^finitely decided in 
this kboiatoiy as tb whether the dog was really mad that bit them. 
This is a ptdnt al oaee affecting the happiness W the purse of those 
who axe bitten* It is hhowft * dSgs.suffer hrom symptbml simn- 
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laUng those of rahies; and formerly, when hiima:(^ beings Were 
bitten, it was impossible in some cases to determine whether the dog 
had been suffering from rabies or not. We are indebted to Pasteur 
for the only trustworthy test which can be applied j and we are now 
in a position, when a human being is bitten by a dog supposed to be, 
but not really, Irabid, to remove all cause for anxiety, which would 
otherwise remain for months or even years.* ‘ All that is required 
is to have the dog killed and the head sent to the research laboratory, 
where a rabbit would at once be inoculated with a portion of the 
brain. Tlie death or life of the rabbit in a few days would settle the 
question of going over to Paris for the anti-rabic treatment or resting 
in peace at home. With a test laboiatory in India many of the 
Iieople now sent on to Paris in anxiety and haste might be spared a 
long and costly jonmey. Again, instead of onr Government vaccine 
station occupying the ground floor of a iioor house, in a jxior street, it 
would be better to annex it to this new School of Preventive Medicine, 
with a suitable subsidy from the Government, lleig^ also questions 
affecting not only the health of human beings and animals, but the 
industrial and agricultural prosperity of the people, will be scieAtifi- 
cally studied, and bTougbt4.oa practical conclusion. It further holds 
out a proSpect that animals intended for breeding purposes in our 
own and other countries may be tested at home, and this with serum'- 
or vaccines sent forth from our own central laboratory mode by the 
experts of our own country. If t^is can only be done in a large 
national way, and certificates of health after testing could ensure 
sound meat at the maiket-place, and wholesome* milk in our homes, 
the boon to the community would be quite as great as vaccination 
against smallpox is at present. It is due to the Berridge fund that 
a start has i^pw been made, and it is hoped that euhghiened 
public opinion Will enable it*U> go on. 

At the end oi^ the nineteenth century it is deplorable to think 
that as a nation we are still much in the same position with regard 
to this branch of science as that in which ^ir Isaac Newton found 
himself when he said, ‘ I have been but h child playing qp the sea- 
shore, now 'finding some pebble rather more agreeably variegqted 
than aftother, while the immense ocean of Truth extends itself 
unexplored before Wne.‘ • 

• Eliza PsiEsaBY. 
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L/F£ IN POETRY: POETICAL DECADENCE^ 


In my last two lectures ® I traced the conditions under which Poetry 
comes into existence in the mind of the poet, and tiie manner in 
which it clothes itself with external form. 1 showed that it w^as the 
jiroduct of the harmonious fusion of two contrary elements, the 
Universal apd the Individual. By the Ifniversal element I mean 
what we often call -by the name Nature: whatever is fiiinibhed 
naturally to the poet’s conception by forces out^nide liimself; tlie 
eourcbs of inspiration springing from ilie religion, tradition, civilisation, 
education of the country to which he belongs ; the genenil mental 
atmosphere of the age in which he lives ; the common laW of the 
language in which he composes. By the Individual element I mean 
what we usually call Art; including all that is contributed by the 
genius of the poet, and that helps to (constitute tlie cliaracteristic 
form or mould in w^hicK the universal idea is expressed. 

I shall in my present , lecture go further, <and try to pursue the 
course of Life in Poetry in the history of the ait, because the Art of 
Poetry lias a life of its own, exactly analogous to the life of individual 
men and of IStates, proceeding from infancy to maturity and from 
maturity to decay. Great poetry of anyikind is, as arrule, produced 
within certain well-defined periods of a nation’s < history, and the 
culminating point in every such kind of poetry is reached by a 
gradual ascent to the work of some great representative* or classic 
poet. When this point has been leached wo generally find an equally 
regular course of declension, repiesented by poets not withbut genius, 
but whose work is always obaracterided^by certain common defects, 
which denote the exhaustion of the art and giwe warning of its 
approaching end. In thb Greek epic, for example, Homer, represent- 
ing the aenith of the art, has for his successors ihe literary composers 
of the Alexandrian iier^od ; and these again have their opigoni in 
poets like the Pseudo^Musaius. In the* history of the Attic drama, 
the movement of decline begins alipost imexmpfy with Euripides, 
but proe^ds with increasing speed irt the days of Agathon and other 
tragedians, whose nitoies Time has "not cared to preserve. , The 

« 

^ A leetttTe delivered in iihe tJniigjnsity of Oxford on of March, 1897, 

* Dhxblished in th4 for Awgust 189B and Febroaiy ld97. 
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epigramioatists of Alexandria are the only repreaentatives leib,infter 
the fourth oentuiry, of all the lyric singers of the Greek cities ; 
and thus by degrees the voice of Greek poetry dies into silence, 
Latin epic poetiy declines fiom the height to which it has been 
raised by Virgil, through liucan to Htatius, from Statius to Glaudian, 
from Claudian, to nothingness. The English poetical drama, cul- 
minating in Shakespeare, moves downward to Massinger, and expires 
in the rhyming tragedies of Dryden and J^ee. The ethical and 
didactic poetry of England, arriving at its grand climacteric in Pope, 
shows a dwindling force in Johnson and Goldsmith, and reaches its 
last stage of senility in the sounding emptiness of Erasmus Darwin. 

Now, this law of progress and decline, which is common to all the 
fine arts, may, 1 think, be formulated as follows. In the infancy of 
poetry or painting the universal element of life predominates over 
the individual; men’s imaginathe conceptions, as we see in the work 
of Giotto and Chaucer, arj^ stronger tlrair their powers of technical 
expression. In the matunty of art there is a perfect balance of the 
tw'o opjwsing elements, as shown in the works 8f Itaphael and 
,Soi>hocles and Shakesi>eare. In the decadence of art, the individual 
overbalances the universal,: wo come^ to the stage either of insipid 
mannerism, exemplified in the iMiintings of Carlo Dblci and the 
ixretry of Kogers ; or of violent hxaggerfition, such as we find jn the 
pictures of Alichael Angelo Caravaggio, and in tragedies like those 
of (Seneca and Nathaniel ijee. * 

I shall ask you therefore to consider the symptoms that betoken 
the decline of poetry* /rom its culminating point ; and I shall take 
my illustrations from different periods, which, by universal critical 
consent, are iveriods of decadence. *The subject is indeed a vast one, 
but I think 1 shall be able to establish the truths which I am anxious 
to impress u^n you, by ]j|iesenting the matter in tluree aspects; 

(1) The Decline pf the Universal in.Agfs of Poetical Decadence. 

(2) The Exaggeration of the Individual in such ages. (3) The Abdi- 

cation by Society of its right of judgment iu questions of Poetiy and 
Art. ,• 

Now, a» regards the Declin% of the Universal, the most vivid 
examples of this phenomenon asre famished by the history of Greek 
poetry, because tl^e Greek genius was so comprehensive that there 
WHS no form of poetical expreseion in which it did not produce work 
of tbe highest excellence. * Ijet us in the first place make our obser- 
vations on tbe ground of ,Grdifk drama. Probably few critics would 
,oare to contest the opinion .that the culminating point of Greek 
tragedy is to be found in tbe CEiUpus Bex and indeed the reason for 
this is plain. In ti& early days of th# Greek drama the universal 
predominated stroif|[ly over th8 individual. Eveiyone who listeUa 
to me 'knows tiiat tllb form of Greek drama was worked out ahnost 
instinctively by paeahs of a union betw^ the Greek myths and thn 
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C&qmu, 'illicit was tbe original montlipiece of the worship of Dlonysoa. 
How, the eesedce of the drama lies in tbe exhibition of notion ; bnt 
even as late as*^ the time of ^ohylns the reh'gioos, or didaotie, or 
universal element in tragic conc^tion was lU) powerful that, in plaja 
like the Agnmenmon and the Kwmmidea, though the course of the 
action is well defined, tbe Chorus seems to he a more important part 
of the whole stmoture than the actors themselves. In the (Ed/i/jpm 
on the otlier hand, there is a perfect balance between Nature 
and Art ; the moral of the play is expressed mainly by means of the 
action. Pity and terror axe aroused by the tragic order in which the 
events are made to succeed each other ; the elevation to which the 
hero h raised by his genius and wisdom before the great iraptirirua 
to which he is exposed; the irony which makes the whole honor of 
tbe situation apparent to the spectators, wlule the person most 
affected remains unconscious of the truth ; the crash of ruin in which 
he is involved by the antecedent sins o^ others rather than by his 
own— all fhis is ^ much in accordance with the Greek sense of 
religion as are tile doctrines of the Ghorus in the tragedies of .^ehylns; 
and»it is more in harmony with the nature of the drama as a form of 
poetic art. 

But wh^ we come to Eunpides, with whom begins thf period of 
tragic decadence, the state of the> ideal atmosphere has manifestly 
changed. Poet and audience have both lost much of their old 
religious belief, and this mental'chonge bnpgswith it a great change 
in the form of the drama. The Chorus, no longer the natural mouth- 
piece of the univei.sal feeling of awe and reverence, dwmdles into a 
mere instrument for the iiiVention of new melomes ; on the other hand, 
the story is not arranged for the purpose of Ininging out the moral, 
hut to display the poet’s ingenuity in the constniction of his plot, 
or some other kind of artistie cleverness. And thj[^ tendency was 
doubtless strongly developed^ by Agathon, who, if there is any truth 
in Aristophanes’ represenlation of him in the Tfiesmiphorumteaf, must 
have been a typical representative of those who follow art for art’s 
sake. 

Let uS now turn to the Greek i^ic, and contrast thn work of its 
mCturity and decadence as illustrated in the Jl4<ul and tl^e Argo- 
Wt’uHoa of Apollonit|9 Bhodius. One of tbe mwj; striking character- 
ise in Homer’s poetry is the richness and variety of its materials, 
the pni vernal nature of its interest. The^poet is at once a theologian, 
a stMtewman, a moralist, and— observe this x^rticularly— a painter. 
Then^ is soarooly an dbject in nature^whiclii he does not represent: 
and yet so pezfisct in him is the balance h^ween the universal ana 
the individual, that each ofiihis conations is ;^aced in its just rela- 
tion fot the ptupqses of art. Those exquisite touches of pathos, 
seeming tO spring instinctively ont of the narratke ; those lofty strokes 
of rhetoric, so proper to the oeoasion j tiiose detailed ^escriptionB which 
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etabddy the te»y genius of painting— «U is adapted to eleTate^ to 
humanise, to relieve the progress of the action. How ^fferent is the 
case with ApoUonius Bhodius ! The master j&om whom Virgil learned 
so much was no mean poet ; hut in him whatever is excellent comes 
scarcely at all from the universality of human interest which abounds 
in the Ildad : almost everything depends on the ingenuity of the 
artist. I do not remember in the Arffonavtiea a single passage of 
natural pathos, a single general reflection or observation universally 
true, a single eflPort of soul-stirring rhetoric. All these elements have 
disappeared from the life of the epic ; what remains to it is the genius 
of painting. Apollonius’s descriptions are admirable, whether he 
exerts himself to jraint the external symptoms of love in Medea, or to 
heighten a scene of romantic adventure. As a specimen of his powers 
in the latter class take his description of Medea hypnotising the snake 
that guarded the Oolden Fleece,® which may be translated thus : 

'Whon (0 Mb earsAhe sweet enchantment came, , 

A languor shuddered through the serpent’s frame. 

Through all his length the soothing influence rolled, 
lielaxed the spiiy volumes fold on fold ; 

As swells a sndden wave mid Ocean’s sleep, 

Sullen and soundlees, throughsthe stagnant deep, ^ 

Yet, though the pow< rful charm Ismumbed the rest, 

High o’er the ground u])-\owered his grisly crest : 

^Vlde gaped Ms jaws to seize their prey. But now 
The dauntless «taiden dipped her chaimdd hough 
In the fell broth, and on hi» oyo-halls fltjug 
The magic ^cw, and, while she sprinkled, sung ; 

Till, ’ucath the charming voice and odours died 
From the drugged potion, sank the languid head, 

And through the trunks, inSrt and brown as they. 

The lifeless coils stretched rood on rood away, 
a 

This remind^one of Turner^ picture of Apollo killing the Python. 
It is the work of a great painter. And yet how inferior to Homer is 
Apollonius even on his own ground ! Ilomerwill often stand still to 
breathe his imagination, in the midst of his rapid narrative, by 
elaborating a simile ; hut he n^er does*this without mq}d>>g the 
simile xemf illustrate the action. For instance, he illustrates Ids 
account 6 f Agamemnen watching* the mustering of the troops of the 
two Ajaoes by the fallowing simile ; ‘ As when from a rock a herdman 
sees a cloud coming over t^ sea before the blltst of the west wind, 
and 08 he stands afar off, it see^s to be rushing across the sea blacker 
than jdtcb, carrying with it a mighty whirlwityi j and as he looks he 
flfandders, and drives liis flook*nnder a cave.'^ Apollonius admired 
and imitated Hom^ir’e *manner| of painting : he is even more 
picturesque than Ha 3 |per hiniselfj*bntth^ is this difference between 
them, ijimt the poet ^of Alexandria introduces sftniles that dd not 

• AtgonavUa^ botek iv. Hi)- ISl. • ‘ hook iv. 27?. 
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(knjthing, xaerely fbr the sahe of the paloUng* Here is a 
charaeteristjj^ezainple^ ‘Xs when a sunbeam plays on the side of a 
house, teilect^ &om a'ater whicli has just been poured into a cistern, 
or perhaps a pail : hither and thither it dances on the quick eddy ; 
even so ’ — ^What ? ‘ even so tlie maiden's heart in her breast was 
tossing, and tears of pity flowed from her eyes.’ * Or take this, which 
is still more elaborato : ' As when a poor working woman heaps 

straws under a burning log, while she is at her task of spinning wool, 
that she may make a blaze for herself at night beneath her roof, 
waking betimes ; and the flame rising wondrously from the little log 
consumes all the straw.’ A veiy charming and pathetic jiietuie ! 
But what do you suppose this ixwr working woman is like ? Why, 
once more, Medea in love. ‘ Even so,’ says the poet, ‘ lieneath her 
breast cruel love burned always secretly, and he changed her lender 
cheek from red to pale by icason of the anguish of her mind.' '* Now, 
if one wishes to measuie the decay of^ the universal m (Ireek epic 
jioetry by a positiye staniLml, just coiiqiare this kind of thing, which 
is really the iJbst that Apollonius Rhodius can gi\e, with the contrast 
between the eloquence of Menclaus and Odysseus as desciibed by 
Antenor. You may feci tbe^ greatness o^f it in J’ope’b veibion : — 

'When Atrous’ hon haranjgied the Iistouuif^ linui, ' 

. Juat was hts siB&e , and his c\prassi<m plum. 

Ills words sucemet, yet full, without a fault, 
lie spoke no more thatf just the fhoig he ought 
Hut when.Ulypses n se, m thought profound, 

Ills mod) St eses he lived upon the ground , 

As oneuuskilltd or dumb, he seemed to stand, 

Nor raised hts head, nor stretched his ^ptred hand ; 

Hut when he spe iks, w*hat elocution flows ’ 

Bolt as the fleeces of descending snows, 

The copious accents fall, with easy art, s 

Meltmg they fall, and sink inCnSthe heart ’’ 

• 

Thus, you see, in Greek poetry the drama declines and disappears ; 
the epic declines and disappearn. For a moment you liave a flash of 
flue invpntive genius in die Idylls of Theocritus. But look where 
^eooitUB goes for his invention. ^Though the inspiration of poets in 
the great days of Gteek art proceeSed essentiaJIy from civic sooroes, 
Theocrittu has to ^o into the country, and to refresh the jaded 
imi^asHon of the dffete Alexandrfans^with the lustic melodies of 
ah^erd life. 

At Jmt you have po distinctive lomuSf poetry left to the Greek 
muse hot the digram. 1 am strongly tempted to linger over the 
Greek Antiudogy, and to show h(|Rr mocbof^tlie universal element 
in poetry, hew much of t1?e spiiita>f Nature, sieved even in deoe> 

' dr/mmiUtt, bodl: ill ?sa.7<l. * ilM. hook iil 201AS8. 
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Ojpiglrams CkUimacbus’s verses on the d^th bf ’Hemchtns, Plafo'el 
love epigram beginning ’Ao-T^/jag efaadpefv, aiid, what Is perhaps the 
most compact epigram in the world, hiS couplet. Oh theiflnding; of 
.the gold and the noose, beginning j^whp titpStK Bat the 
shortness of time and the necessities of my ar^tuheht bid me pass on 
to the poetry of other civilisations that 1 may poiht .ont hder e^sactly 
parallel to the coarse of decadence in Greek poetry, in respect of the 
•dwindling of the nniversal element of life, is the history of the art 
both in Rome abd in England. The Roman genius of poetry rises 
in ah ascending scale J&om Lucretius and Catullus to Virgil, from 
whom it moves in a declining course through Lucan to Ausonius. In 
Lucretius there is an abounding source of native energy, bat a 
deficiency of art. Something of the universal, something of poetic 
energy, had been consciously lost even in Virgil’s time, as we see from 
his complaint at the opening|of the third Oeorgie : , 

Cetera quee vocuas tenuisaent carmine mentes * 

Omnia jam vulgata. 


But Virgil knew where^to go to repair the loss; and having 
selected such a truly Roman'theme as Ae Georgies, he pfoduced, in 
his treatment of it, that complete balance between the universal *^d 
the individual which Lucretius had failed to attain in the De Berum 
Batura. When we come tu Ansoninf^ on the contrary, we find that 
the universal element has almost vahished : there is, for example, 
in his very charming poem on the Moselle, as compared with the 
Georgies, a loss of poetic^ life almost exactly analogous to that which 
occurs in Greek poetry between the fteriod of Homer and the period 
of Apollonius. The Georgies are full of beautiful pictures, but they 
are also full of*yie genius of«Rouiau action, and of the Roman 
imperial spirit ; wh% the poem on the Moselle depends for its charm 
entirely on its landscape-painting. 

I come to our own country. Bid time permit it would he easy 
to show in detail that an 4xact parallel e^ta between tire rise and 
decline of the poetical drama in Athens ahp in En glitnd; , In lE^land, 
^ in -Atii^hs, the idea pf tragedy arose <mt of the religion of tlie 
oountiy. ShakespeafeV tragedies are a direct development of the 
miracle plays aud moralities^ just as the tragedies of JSschylus and 
3opbocles sure the fin^ result! of the evolution of the drama from the 
xm)e exhiintions ^ven .by'^eia^ at the festival of Dionysus. So, 
:^i, .1i^th tire mat^r .Qi^ trtgedi^^ In the Attic*drama the universal 
m^f|mlying idea of the jg^frafrhr tragedians is Sfisfortune, n^ssatiiy 
^j^ed,oh; ^ipailies aM peoples bjfthe cuibe of hereditary sin : tbi« 
idyt is /derived from i^opc^ular* my tbs on which the drama wau ■■ 

, fbubded; *, Jh the Shidte8pe»riiaii tragedy the fundamental idfeaii ; 

laoughpaBaut' 'by tlie’ #ea:l^ and corruptioh.'o^.','^i|(®:.:;. 





tliis idfeA' .0^ 

6f the CMistam feith, een***^ paadplfe deter- 

iii«# l3e BBid therefore to be the tipiversal idea oi ts»gedy m the mind 
•el the English people^ tod, in ene Sthape or toother, it ^ 

the English stage p 4 jj|i| M the poetical drama contmned to flourish. 
When the stage lifter the Beetotation, this fundamental 

idea had vanished as a motive of tragedy. Plays were then tmtt® 
to embody some abstract idea of romantic love, or honour, or abrolute 
monarchy, favoured by the Court, but nd; indigenods in the mito pf 
the people. The universal dement inthe poetic drama was extinct ; 
todtte ppetio drama itself, having no root, withered away. 

It is the same with onrepic poetry. The English idea of 
action va$ composite, made np of many contrary elements— ewlm- 
astihal, cldvalric, civic, Christian and Pagan ; and it was long before 
these elements could find the right forte of organic expression. We 
themtrjtagto rtroggle totopo^o Ute in tl» O-f". » 
noem which is overflowing with imaginative matter; but they do no 
assume in it a consistent and intdligible shape ; the English epic 
does not settle into its ideal unity until a mould is foraid for it in 
Poff-adise Lost, in which all the elements treated by ' Spenser are 
mixed with each other in such right proportion that the just poetical 
balance is attained. After Sfilton. the universal idea of the epic so 
rapidly dwindles that it has 90 exponeA in English poetry but bir 
Kichard Blackmore* who, as Dryden says, ‘yrote to the rumbUng of 

his cbariot wheels.’ « 1 

I pass on to consider the ^cond symptom of poetical decadence, 
namely the exaggeration of the indiridual element, which is the 
necessary result of thedeoUne of the universal. ^As the sense of 
poetry dwindles in society at large: as pfeople less and less care for 
^d believe in what ‘is beyond and above 'themselves, the p<^t 
endeavours more and more to fiU up the gap in 
novelty in art. Observe how this was the case on the sta;ge at 
J^thexi It is evident* l^t neither Euripides himself n^ a rery 
■^Werable portion of his andien^ cared anything for the myths 
v drama,; ex(^ m^ so fer a« 

a ^tmdwork of supposed faction which plays eould 
Ae moral coui^.fbr nothing; what EMP«dw 

thing?, was a sn^ect libat had net been treated in 
' ■ Sepce he, chose jhst'thi^e .myths f&t ri^«Mentation 

' pic^e^^' had^eft -untonched, tod;he';',defeeded 
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-®acliylus replies ; 

Tlie dxaiaple is follo^ed^ the praotlee Iw gained. 

And women of £imily, fortune^ end worth, 

Bewildered with shame, in a passionate fhiy, 

Have poisoned themselvos for Bellerophon’s sahe. 

JSuHpides ; But at least you'll allow that 1 nerer invented it j 
Fhesdfu's afiair was a matter of funt. 

^Bchiflui: A fact with a vengeance I but honrible facts 
fcihould be buried in silence, not bruited abroad 
Tsor brought forth on the stage, nor emblazoned in poetry. 
Childron and boys have a teacher assignod them $ 

The bard is a master for manhood and youth, 

Bound to instruct them in virtue and truth, 

Beholden and bound** 

Kuripides again, if he chose an old myth, cast about in all direc- 
tions for a new way in which to treat it. iKsehylus and Sophocles 
roused jiity and terror by the gideal nature of the tragic situation : 
Euripides sought to rouse the feeling of compassion^by stage' effects, 
making lu& characters poor and lame, dressing them in rags, and, 
generally speaking, reducing the myth as far as possible to the loved 
of actual hie. He endeavoujed also to attiact attention and excite 
wonder by nevelties of thought and expression, making his tlramafh 
peraonw sQ,y tilings which he knew vrt)uld &h#ck the prejudices of tlie 
majority of his audience, and would please the cultivated and clever 
minority : ‘ Who knows whether livin^is not the same as dying ? * 
‘The tongue swore, but the mind lemiSned unsworn,’ and the like. 

Still, when all is said,* Euripides was a great poet^ and his art w’as 
kept within due bounds by the sense of the universal still surviving in 
his audience. If we wish to study the 'exaggeration of the individual 
in iioetry, the most striking examples of this are to be found in the 
plays of Seneca. Seneca’s plays are founded on Greek mythh ; 
and of course these i^yths were in themselves nothing to him : they 
did not in any way form jmrt of the Boman conscience ; moreover, 
his plays were never meant for acting ; hence tlje sole motive of their 
composition vras his desire to match hii^aelf as a poet with the 
tragedians of Athens, and to do something in tragedy whi(^ they 
had not done. Now observe how he goes to work. In his Phadrd 
he enters into compgtition with Euripides. Euyipides, though he 
overstepped due bounds in the selection of the subject, treated it with 
tragic iustinct, and invested th% character of Phaedra in his Bippolyt^n^ 
with dignity and nobility, Sejiecrf aimed solely at giving an exhibition 
^ o^jErenxied female passio^, and hi| representation 6f Phondra’s charactei 
is so horrible that I^eannot use it for the purposes of illustration. 
Again^ in his CEdipvs^ 6^eca matews himsalf with Sophocles, and of 
course the result is still worse. You can imagine for youiselves the 
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Jbogtbs to which ezag^geiation carries him from the single &ot that, 
after iihe awful vepurh-sta in the story, he positively ventures to 
imagine a meeting and a dialogue between CEdipus and Jocasta. In 
the TrauMmw iiophocles represents the terrible death of Hercules by 
means of a poisoned garment, which has been sent to him by Deianira, 
under a misconception. The hero in the midst of fiightfal suffering 
meets his end with manly leimlution ; bnt all that Sophocles makes 
him say is — use the excellent translation of Mr. Lewis Campbell : 

Stubborn lieart, ere jot again 
Wakes the fierro retoond of pant. 

While the evil hold', aloof, 

Thou, with bit of diamond proof. 

Curb thy cry, with forced will 
* Seeming to do gladly still. 

In his HefcuUfi (Etaum, Seneca supposes that the garment was 
sent to Ilerculeh by Deianira in a tliomenl of mad jealousy. His 
mother Alotneifa exhorts him to die with fortitude, to which the 
heio makes the following reply : ‘ If Caucasus exposed me to be 
feasted on by the beak of the greedy vulture, though all Scythia 
groaned* no tear or groan should be wrung from me. If the 
wandering Symplegades should crush me between their rocks, I 
Would flmch not from the dread of each returning shook. Ix't 
Pindus fall upon me, and^ ILfimuSj^and Athos who breaks the 
Thracian wave^, Mimaa shaking off the thunderbolt of .Tove. 
Nay, mother, though the world itself shojild fall upon me, and on 
the world the dliariot»of Pho'bus all in flames should hre my couch, 
no coward shriek should spbdue the will of Hercules. Let ten 
thousand wild beasts descend and rend me all together. Let the 
Stymphalian binl on one side with fierce yells, an(ji on the other the 
bull batter me with all the terrors* ef his neck ; *let all the monsters 
Earth breeds and dreadful Sinis hurl thefoselves on my limbs. 
Though I be dragged in pieces I will keep silence.’ But if he 
means to keep silenCe, why so many words ? Absence of inspiration, 
exaggeration of art ! * * ^ 

• * It will sufiice if I give you one more example of Ibhe exaggerated 
art which arises out of the exhaustion of. nature. It ‘is perfectly 
plain that both Dante and Cowley derive tlseir poetical ideas frotai 
the same source, hamely, the f?oho^tic Philosophy, though one 
wrote when that philosophy had* reached its zenith, and tire other 
when ip was in the, last age of decb'ne. Each of these poets makes 
use ef objects of sense, in order tosconvey to the mind of the readec 
an imege of some unagen spiritual foriu of*life. Dante gives his 
reason for this uractice, which iJ^as fellows : /It is necessary to speak 
thus to yotfr will since only from an object <^f sense does apprehend 

* JtireuU* CEttem, 1378>ll^!)6. , 



vlui£ it. ftlteirvi^B Qiakes the subj^t of tmd^Btftailii]^. ^ence tbS 
Soiipiore condescends to jour capacity, . imd attribubSs feet and 
hands to God, meaning something else ; and Holy Church represents 
to you in human likeness Gabriel, and Michael, and the other who. 
made Tobias whole again.’ See how real this universal belief 
makes Dante’s ima^^ery. Thus, describing the appearance of certain 
souls whom he met in the moon’s sphere, he says: ‘As through 
glasses transparent and polished, or through waters clear and calm, 
not so deep as to make the bottom dark, the lines of our &ces are 
so faintly returned that a pearl on a white forehead comes not with 
less force against our eyes ; so saw I many &ces ready to speak.’ 
Judging these to be reflections, he turns his head behind him to see 
the objects from which they proceed ; but Beatrice, ‘ with a smile 
.glowing in her holy eyes,’ explains to him that these appearances 
are true substances. Compare with this Cowley’s description of the 
Tree of Knowledge : — ^ 

The sacred tree midst the fair orchard grew ; 

The phoenix Truth did on it rest. 

And built his perfumed nest, 

That right Porphyriamtree, which did true logic show ; 
dEoch leaf did l^mM notions give ; 

The apples were demonstrative : • 

So clear their colour and divine,' 

The very shade theyj»8t did other lights outshine, 

• • 

Clearly there is nothing natural here j the poet merely wants to 
make a display of his art~art which is in itself pbor, because its 
mechanism is glaringly apparent : nothing is required but to think 
of the ideas suggest^ by ‘ tree,’ ‘ leaf,’ and ‘ apples,’ and to couple 
them in a verse with the ideas suggested by ‘ logic,’ * learned notions,’ 

‘ demonstrations.’ * • ^ 

The last symptom %f poetical decadence which need be considered 
is the Abdication by Society of its right pf judgment in matters of Art 
and Taste. In all great periods of poetic^ production this right is 
freely exercised. Sometimes the people jd^es as a whole, 'Has at 
Athens, when the spectators decided, , rightly or wrongly, on themertte' 
of the dramitists who competed before them for the prize. Some- 
times the standard of tSste is deterpiined by the Vofoe of a few judges 
'who are felt to represent the sense of the commdhity, men like the 
Quintilius Varus s^ken of py Heraoe, who could say to the poet, 

* Correct this and that,’ becau^ as both had the seme universal idea 
iniheir minds, the ori^o*wou]d jfointbtit to the poet the places in 
wiuoh his eixpn^ion fey «h^ of wluft was i^palJy right. But when 
this imivenal s^se of law ih art de0ys, then the average man begins 
: to ' dipi^ about the truth of hfe own perditions J and the strong-i- ; 

, :' ** iVtemlU0,«antoiT. 40. * j^. canto iii, , 
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wiSed Btiilfc introduces such novelties as he n»y choose. Tlie ludi- 
Tidoal becomes despotic, and, Uke aUdespote, he instin^vely fortifies 
Tiitnaaif with 8 bodyguaid, consisting partly of fonatical admirers, 
partly of those who find their aoooant in imposing on the public. 

This is the origin of the Coterie, which in all ages of artistio 
decline is a powerf^ fiictor in directing the fashion of taste. The 
poetical decadence of Greece enjoyed a comparative fireedom from the 
plague, because the Greek genius was so richly endowed that an idea 
of troth and nature survived the loss of political liberty; yet in 
Alexandria the coterie of Callimachus was able to prevent Apollonius 
Bhodius from obtaining a hearing. The coterie throve at Borne in 
the Silver Age of lAtin Literature ; and from the letters of Pliny the 
younger we can easily divine how the madiinexy of admiration was 
prepared beforehand, and worked by wire-pullers at the public read« 
iugs and recitatious. When the last of the great medhcvi^ Italian 
poets Vanished, a hundred literary academies began to squabble over 
the rival fheriis of Ariosto and Tasso. In France the decay of 
miediievnl Bomonce was emphasised by the enthusiasm with which it 
was cultivated in Mademoiselle Scuderi’s little literary circle j and 
the Prerieuses wont on cojiying the obsolete foshions of the Trouba- 
dours till they were e;:tinguiahed by the ridicule of Molidre. In 
England the poetical barrenness of the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century was illastrated in the notorious coterie of Della Crosca, who, 
with Laura Maria and Anna Matilda, attitudinised before a gaping 
public, and fell at last too easy victims to the somewhat laboured 
satire of Gifford. • 

This brings me naturally to the conclusion I desire to draw from 
my argument. You will have observed that all my examples of 
poetical decadence have been taken from the historic periods of 
literature, and that I have said nbthlng about* the art and poetry 
of our own day; hadT I attempted to do so 1 shonld have been in 
foult, because that would have involved the assumption that we are 
living in an age o^ artistio decline. Whether this is or is not the 
C88e,*^tority alone con decide with certainty ; but meantime it is 
the highest importance that yre^should be able to form an opinion 
on the matter, since we have Matthew Arnold’s aullfority for the 
rtUtement that ‘*in poetry, whei^ it is wortfiy of its high destinies, 
our race, as time goes on, will find»an ever surer and surer stay.’ 
Poetry which is to fulfil a duty of .that kind must not be of a 
decedent mder. • * 

Now modem society finds itself fece to fec^ with this phenomehon, 
jfoafc the present creatiiae tende|icy in all fopns of art is exposed to 
tnditiKm, Preraphaelite, movement* in Ii^glish poetry and 

painting i the movement of the SymbolimlB in Ftench ^wetry; the 
revolution efiiseted by Wagner hj German music — all of which claim 
to be the det^rminipg fectors iu the art of the future— 4gree in^this. 







. .'they ;]i|jft^,;!M^^ ' with; '(4'.’.tliet,':']|^i'‘.. 

. .HiereoT^, ,'tl^ involved; in 
to 'a:mo8t iniiereetinig dispute between* the' tejpifeeei^^ 
and art. On the one side the aiiisie . aa^ jib ^Ih^e is 

coaming a new heaven and a new eaith., Ohi j things^ 
away; all thingahave become new. BeUgioh is poweriesSiw Science 
is “ bankrupt ” ’ — ^that is their phrase — ‘ Art alone* iay»tioaJ, »ymbirfic, 
spiritualistic art, can supply the void in the human imh^naldon.’ 
On the other side come the men of science, represented bjr , -Herr 
lllax Nordau, a name of European reputation, and they say: f !Do 
not trust these artists ; they are .charlatans, who, so far hrom being 
Apostles and Prophets, are to be classed as “ Mattoides,’! “ Circulars,” 

“ Graphomaniacs,” and other varieties of hysterical patients.* Wlip 
shall decide when doctors disagree ? 

Now, I confess that, when I read Herr Nordan’s book on ‘De- 
generation,’ from , which I |tave extracted these names, and which 
is frill of vigorous and vivacious thought and admirabte literary 
criticism, I thought that he was intending to take a humorous 
revenge ou the artists, for having called him a member of a ‘ bankrupt ’ 
company ; and that he lu^ hit on the happy device of the philo- 
sopher whs, having fallen into a dispute with a voluble fishwife, 
reduced her to silence by calling her '«n isosceles triangle.’ But 
closer study showed me that the book was written with true Teutonic 
seriousness. Frivolons observers niliy regard art and poetry as idie 
product of mere fashion and whim. * Not so thu man of science, who 
treats them as belonging to the department of pathology. ‘ The 
physician,* says Herr Nordau, ' recognises* in the tendencies of con- 


temporary art and . poetry, in the Ityle of the creators of mystic, 
symbolic, decadent, works, and in the attitude of their admirers, in 
msthetic impulses and instincta of fashionable society, a concurrence 
of two well-defin^ pathologic states with which he is perfectly well 
acquainted, degeneration and hysteria; the low^ degrees of which 
are called neurasthenia.’ 


Do you ask how this is proved ? Tbft late M. Paul Verlaine, the 
poetical chief of the French syfebolists, wrote ah Art of'Poe;tey. in 
which iff lays down rules vacy-much opposed to those of Hw^e. 
3V!L Verlaine’s porti^t shows, it apjpears, ihat the shape of his skull 
resdmbles that of the degenerate hysterics whom Lombroso classifies 
as bom criminals. What fhen can be more reasonable than to con- 
clude that the new Frendh.^Art*of Poetry is the product of hysteria ? 
^Again, te one of his ^ems, Verlmne, calls Veiy frequently on the 
j^ne.of^the VSrgini Of^urse j says |ierr Nordau ; exactly the sanm 
ay^tomaj^e noti^ by Dr. De|rain inem omnibus driver sufiei^ , 
''{tim !her|^tejy majliiA, jMr.j Bassetii, in a ballad, employs a bnl^ ; 
V^h'fe’eertaiidy aajieitt^te^ as it is ugl;^, ‘Eden bower’s 

^e .ahfUthe houf ! ' Cleafly, Herr Nordau tihiJ^j;4ii||^'‘’;;' 
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. .. i JTotry when these pathological methods of judgment are applied 
tO' Works of art, I think we may Tentiue to Say, even to men of scimioe, 
2^0- tutor vMra erepidcm. The methods are unscientific. Unless 
Herr Nordau cau p;rdye that he has followed all the operations of a 
. poet’s brain when heir donippsing, it is not scientific to couple his 
ease with thdi of the madman or idiot, whose symptoms can be 
watched in the ward of a hospital. And, again, unless his invest^a* 
tions in the history of poetry have been very much more extensive, 
than I iomgine, it is not scientific to ascribe the practice of a poet to 
a physical cause, when it may have been the result of mere literary 
imitation. Will Herr Nordau, for instance, venture to say that, when 
Shakespesre introduces such a line as, ‘ with hey, with hey ! the 
thrush and the jay ! ’ into a song, he does so under the influence of 
hysteria Or when he finds, as he m^iy, examples of echoloMa in 
the poetry Of the Greeks and the Romans, has he evidence to 
show that these people were widely afilicted with neurasthenia ? 

•There is indeed something question-begging in Herr Nordau’s 
whole argument. ‘The ancient Northerp myth,’ says he, ‘ contained 
the frightf&l dogma of a iWilight of the Gods. In our days the 
fincipt imaginations are haunted 4lrith the sombre apprehension of a 
Twilight of Nations, in which sun and stars are gradually extinguished, 
and in the midst of a dying 9i^ature mOh perish with their institu- 
tions find works.’ Ih other words, the whole of modem society is 
incurably affected, with l^ysteria : hence all modem art and poetry 
must necessarily reflect ihe universal disease. 

Conclnsions of this kind are not very respectful to the humau race, 
to ^e judgment of which even men of science must submit their 
opnnions ; and perhaps they are somewjiat premature. It may be, of 
course, t^t time will justify Herr Nordau’s forebodings, and that the 
historian — ^if any historians are left — ^wiU be able to trace the min of 
. a perished society to the ravages of hysteria. Meantime we, who live 
in the Resent, are bound (to regard the artist, the individual who 
retmjjjes pleasure . from art, and the Organised body of individuals wha 
of iipfit,. OS responsible beings, who havejos natural a* capacity 
what is, good or .bad in the principles of taste as for 
Pi^^ivh^ w}:^ is right or wrong in the practice of morals. *And 
modern painters and p&ts and muncians come to 
ui^.;^|ilf^^^’.tlMtt.the prino^ of ali6ie;gtr art ate obsolete, and that 

purees of imaginaHvq^ 
, Vio^ eau|ed by the los»of religion^ it w hot 

tiuhif as ‘ oiEittoides,’ or •‘graphdsauuuaos,’ or 
' ^jr .jfove jEsirly ^yoked this kW. of 
bkn^ptcyb^ sCiimii^.* Ontbeothm' 
accept t^eir^ own ipithnate of 




thenigdves witl^oat examination. WO ottgtit to cons^er patieiftlj 
what they have to tell us, and my main object in this ses^ie^ of lectures 
is to suggest a method of induction from exj^rience and observation, 
by which society may be able to test the quality of the pl^ure which 
the modem artists are offering to our imagination. 

I have shown in my earlier lectures that all poets whose works 
have provided the world with enduring pleasure ha'^^e followed a 
universal mode of conception, and have conformed to certain invariable 
laws of expression, I have shown to-day that the work of all poets 
produced in periods of undoubted decadence is distinguished by other 
characteristics also invariable, also universal. In support of my 
argument I have not relied upon a single opinion that has not received 
the critical consent of ages, or cited a single fact that is not capable 
of positive verification, in so far as the subject admits of this* I think 
therefore that, in judging of the value of any modern poem, I have 
the right to infer that, in soffar as it is conceived or expressed in a 
manner fundamentally different from the great living .poems of the 
world, it is unlikely to contain the principle of enduring life ; while 
in so far as it reproduces those particular features we have be’en 
considering to-day, it is in all probability the fruit poetical 
decadence. • 

Let me apply this test, as a crucial instance, to the principles and 
practice of modem French poetry, because in France, as is usual, the 
leaders of the new School of ^rt defend^their innovations on the ground 
of logic. Speaking of right aim in poetry, M. Mallann^, chief of the 
French symbolists, says: *To name an object is^to destroy three- 
quarters of the enjoyment of a poem.’ ^ From this we see that the 
new school of Poetry agrees with the old school in holding that the 
end of poetry is^to produce pleasure for the imagination ; but if M. 
Mallarm^’s words nnean anything, they must mean that, when Homer 
named the wrath of •Aichilles, or Milton the less of Eden, as the sub- 
jects of their poems, these poets at once destroyed three-quarters of 
the pleasure that their art might have produced. M. Mallarme goes 
on to say : ‘ The tme goal of poetry is suggestion. Symbolism con- 
sists in the axtistio employment *of mystery ; in evoking, littlaJjy 
little, an <obj^t, so as^to inditiftte* a state of soul, or, conversely, to 
choose an object, and to diseni^gle from it a staiie of soul by a series 
of decipherings.’ ^ 

This, you may say, is a fittle obscure. But we may divine M. 
Mallann4’s meaning from SJ. Paul Verlaine’s Art PoStique, a poem 
jjpnteining very many qjiaming ideas that could have occurred only 
to a man ctf genius, however pervpsely that genius may have been 
employed. He t * 

'll faiijb|j{iu88i que £u n’ailles point 
Choisir inbts saiis quelqus m^prfse : 

* da plus |ae la grise^ 

' Oti rindbeis au Pr^te se joint, • 
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Qtgt (l«a Imux yem deeriteB d«s toiIm, 

CTest le grand jour tremblaat de nidi, 

C'est par nn del d’autemne 
Le bleu fi>nil]i8 dea clairea dtoilea 1 

Gar nous vooloae la Nuance enoor, 
la Ooaleur, rien que la nuance t 
Oh I Id nnanoe eeule fiance 
Le rive au rdve et la flfite au cor ! , 

I do not pretend to understand what M. Verlaine meant by these 
last two lines : probably he would have admitted that he did not 
know himself. But the drift of his advice is quite intelligible. Like 
M. Mallarm^, he says, * Do not choose definite sul^ects : what we 
want in poetry is not ex^tression but suggestion ; neutral tints, not 
positive colours.' Ilia A rt Poitique is therefore naturally opposed to 
the Ars PoeUca of Horace ; — 

* Cui lecta potonter mt r« 

' Nee focundia deaeret hunc nec lucidua oido. 

Ml Verlaine would maintain that Horace’s principle, ‘ Denique sit 
quid\'i8 simplex dnntoxat et«unum,’ woqld not produce the effect that 
he himsel:f desired. Nor would it ; but why ? Because Horace and 
M. Verlaine aim at prodficing pfeasure oi a different kind. Horace 
aims at pleasing the imagination with ideas, at creating an illusion 
of organic ideal life, outlined ^ith all th6 clearness of sculpture, but 
animated with the breath of human sympathy. Ikt. Verlaine and M. 
Mallarmd seek, by me>ms of metrical language, to evoke moods of 
the soul. Horace stnves to |>roduce pleasure tliat may satisfy the 
philosopher ; the pleasure desired by H. Verlaine is the intoxication 
of the opium-eater. A poetical idea is enjoyed as a tiling of beauty 
by one generation after another, ubiqite,Jib omnibus i the 

mood of the individual soul evaporates with tl» fumes of the intel- 
lectual drug by which it is called into being. 

/The French symbolists are therefore opxmsed to the classical poets 
both in jiheir ends and means ; but these aie in full accord with the 
qifid# and means of the poets of decadence. For observe that their 
i^ymbolism is quite of a different kind frojp that of Dante, who, 
{Mwbaps shove all ether poets, aimed at the ‘ fapnndia * and ‘ lucidus 
ordo' desired by Horace. Dante's symbolism was based An the 
sdbolastiqr philosophy, when that systefn was universally accepted as 
the k€ y to the interpretation of Nat&re. , When this philosophy ceased 
to satisfy the intellwt, then it alsq lost it^ poetical power, and, |is 
we see ffom the lines of Cowley I have alseady voited, fell, for poetical 
purposes, into complete *^ecay. I Modem symbolism or mysticism, 
wbich aims in peetiy at snggesjtioitrather than expressdon, is in reality 
identical witih the taste fin: enigmas and obsdlore thought ripresented 
in the style of Lyoophtlliin of Alexandria, suipamed o vitoriama, 
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whose Oasawndta is said to have bei^n oota;9'‘)8ed w^th a riddle in 
every line. And who now knows anything of Lycophron except his 
name? 

Again, one of the distinguishing marks of great dassioal poets, 
HTtft Sophocles and Viigil, is their reticence and reserve. The chief 
characteristic df poetical decadence, as we see in Seneca, is laiwless- 
ness in the choice of subject and violence of expression. M. Bollinat, 
who is said to enjoy a high reputation among his oonntiymen, is 
probably the only poet in the world who can boast of having snipassed 
Seneca in these qualities. Here are the titles of some of his poems : 
Buried Alive; The Soliloquy of Tropmawn; Putrefaction; Rondea/u 
of the GuiUotined ; and the following is the only quotable portion of 
a composition describing the embalming of a dead woman’s body : 
' To snatch the dead one, fisiir as an angel, horn the atrocious kisses 
of the worm, I caused her to be embalmed in a strange box. It was a 
nigbl in winter.’ Then tlfe whole process of embalming minutely 
painted. • . 

One more example will suffice. All great classic poetry reflects 
in an ideal way the active life of the society in which it is composed. 
The Iliad breathes in amheroic style the spirit oi Oreek warfare. 
ASschyluH, who fought at Marathon, Sophocles, who served as a general 
with Pericles, fill their tragedies with the heroic sentiment o£ their 
age : the old Attic comedy found its matter in contemporary social 
interests : Shakespeare’s *chroniole plays popularise half the history 
of England : the satires of Dryden and Pope* are the mommrents of 
once living manners. But the French syipbolists — whose aim it is to 
evoke moods of the soul — dread nothing so much as any form of social 
activity. ‘ Art for Art’s sake ! ’ is their cry. There is something 
pathetic in tlje earnestness with which M. Charles Morice, the chief 
philosopher of*the school, rrtters his lamentations over the exacting 
tyiariny of publicsduties. ‘ To think,’ he cries, * that the poet should 
Im obliged to break off in the middle of a stanza in order to go and 
complete a period of twenty-eight days’ trakring in the army ! ’ And 
again ; ‘ The agitations of the streets ; dflie grinding of the Govern- 
ment maclfine ; journals ; elections ; changes ofadministralaonBPnpover 
has there been such a hublAib’’; the turbulent and noisy autocracy 
of commerce has caused the public to suppress «n other preoccupations 
the preoccupation of Beauty ; and industry has killed whate\ er might 
have been allowed by poUtics^to live on in silence.’ One feels sad as 
one thinks of the happihess and quietism which might ha\c been the 
lot of this forlorn ^ul in some other perioiii of poetical decadence. 
OnO sees, fbr exafhple,*that he might have obtained from one of the 
Ptolemies, say in*jihe second dntury S.C., the post of sub-librarian 
at Alqptandria, and one fencie^ him comiwsing tome aflOTnoon, in a 
cool portico the pentameter of the epigram which he had begun in 
^the morning, without any intmTuption^fromthediill-sergeaut, Or he 
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migBt have UtM at Borne under the pladd reign of Pomitian, e«r- 
tainlj vithout Iseing distuibed by the damours of a vulgar newsboy, 
bawling over the Palatine the latest stages of a ministerial crisis, and 
breaking in on his preoccupation as he put together some tuneful 
trifle on a Greek subject, or prepared foi public recitation a flattering 
elegy on Ctesar’s pet bear. ' 

I have confined my observations to the modem French School of 
Poetiy, because I find there the philosophy of a widespread move- 
ment put forward in the most frank and lucid form. But, in fiust, 
the features which this school presents are re|>eated with variations 
in the contemporary hteraturc of every coimtry in Europe. For the 
moment, at least, life in poetry is no longer looked for in that perfect 
balance between the universal and individual elements which is the 
essence of all classical art. The aim of the poet is not now to create 
the natural in the sphere of the ideal, the image of 

Nature to a^\aTilage dressed, 

WliflJt oft thought hut ne’er so \\ ell expressed, 

« 

The essence of Life in Poetry, and in all the arts according to the 
new philosopjiy, is Novel'y. And whence are the sources of this new 
life to be derived ? The answer is that each of the arts is to borrow 
some* principle from the olhers ; the painter aims at eflects which 
have hitherto been attemi>ted on^ by poetry; the poet devotes his 
efforts to imitate in words ideas yrhich are fiiore naturally expressed 
by means of forms and colours, or indefinable emotions like those 
which are aroused bythe nqtos of music ; the musician tries to combine 
with the resources of his own art the beauties peculiar to poetry and 
painting. 1 do not deny that, when these experiments are made by 
men of genius, the artistic result produced is often sinking, and for 
a time even pleasurable. But when it la claimed by the pioneers of 
the new movement by the brotherhoods, the socir*ties, the coteries, 
which seek by organised efforts to impose the new doctrines on the 
taste of a bewildered world — ^that this confusion of the boundaries of 
art is the jreginning of a frrth and vigorous outburst of artistic life, 
expapnoce says No ! The things tha\ are being attempts are as old 
as oivilised society. The poet-musidaotwho cnd^vours to oreate a 
ne# loud of pleasure, by combining on the stage the principles of 
poetry, painting, and music, is only doing what was dune two 
thousand years ago by Agathou and the late Attic dramatists. The 
poet who eKalts the element of painting inherent in his artubove the 
principle of action is following the example of ^ApoUomus Bhodius. « 
The poet who tries to attract attention to himself by an ideal rep^ 
sentairion of extinvagant aarfunnatolal passion ^modelling himself 
t^ion Seneca* And*Agathcn, and Afollonius Bhodius, and Seneca 
are aB poets of decadent ages, * 

Now, if we are Uting in an age of |K»tical decadence, it is a rery^ 



setions )ciuitfie?»,ftad questions arise whii&wgetttlj demand an ansnftrer. 
Is this decadent conSned to the geiuu^;: mejblmds of the pt^ts 

themselves ? or does it extend to the taste of tliat portion of socilty 
which the poets are specially a nx i ous to please,? or dews it, as Herr 
Hordau thinks, imply a fiillureof the souroea of life in the nation at 
large ? These»are problems of the profoundest interest, and I shall 
attempt to deal with them in the lecture with which I propose to 
conclude this series — namely, on the relations that exist between the 
Life of Poetry and the Life of the People. 

W. J. COUBTHOPE^ 
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THE TEACHING OF MUSIC IN SCHOOLS 


It is now close upon sixty years since John Curwen, then an un- 
known Congregational minister, evolved a system of musical notation 
which he afterwards delighted to describe as ‘ easy, cheap, and true.’ 
He had been trying to teach music ’ by ear ’ in Ids own Sunday 
school, but found that the attempt meant nothing more than learning 
by heart, by a^tiiesome process of iteration, a few pieces of music, 
just as a parrot might learn certain i>hrascs of melody on hearing 
theln repeated time nftei time. To teach the people lo read music 
as they rend their newspapers, to make musical performance easy of 
attainment — this was Mr. Curwen’s object, and the questjion of the 
means whereby it might Ite realised soon became the all-engrossing 
subject of his thoughts. That the ordinary staff notation — the 
musical notation of the worl<f— could not be made to serve the 
desired end was, as he declared,* evident from the results obtained by 
it. There were few good ^readers of music, and, so far as Mr. Ckuwen 
could see, there was no method by which good readers could be 
formed. 'W’hat was needed was a notation which a child might 
understand — a notation from which a child might sing with ^t least 
as much ease as he read his school primer. . ’ 

Some time before tbjs, a certain Miss (ilorer Norwich had been 

experimenting with a notation which helped to remove something of 
the mystery of lines and si>aces and sluuqrs and flats by a substitution 
for the ^dinary pitch names of the old Italian Sol-fa syllables Do, 
&c. Mr. Curwen saw at Vnce that here was, the germ of 
the thing he bad been looking for ; and setting himself to, work on 
the crude idea, it was not long before he ha^ evolved the Tonic 
So)<"& notation, practically as we now know it. 

Xectores and literature followed quicikly upon the invention, and 
the sy6t«3n was rapidly propagated afcong the people. Mr. Curwen 
had the instiBets of Ihe true philanthropist. He did not address 
himielf to the musical profession— -that, iqdeedik would have been a" ‘ 
futHe proceeding. He addSressed limself to tlfe clergy, to day school 
and 9tmd^ school teachers, to temperance and mission workers, to 
amaienr chcdtmaBteai, and the like. He was dble to show hy actnal 
demonstration that his no&ition wdt easy enough for tihe meanest 






t!he iBoi|<& method knd ikotalioji 
men frcnn thoee who now walk in their Jbefcah^*' "9^0)1', were; mostly 
amateiiura whO)i haying yead the Cnrwen Utejwtnye and. 

Curwen enthusiasm, set up their * modulators ’ iH remote yilli^ and 
out-ofi-the-way comers ‘untouched by the profesaiowdi and thus, 
even while the professional was declaring the absolute- imposnibility 
of teaching the people to sing &om a combination of lettere end 
dashes and punctuation marks, the people were actually showing that 
the thing had been done. 

Of course, the system met with plenty of ridicule and abuse.. It 
was natural that the profession should not give a kindly welcpme 
to a notation which threatened to disestablish the 'staff. But the 
followers of Mr. Curwen fought their way manfully, step by step, and 
at length they succeeded in gaining the official recognition at which 
they had aimed. In 1869, the Committee of Council ^n Education, 
finding that the system was already being largely taught in the 
schools, put it on an equal footing with the staff. The Committee 
expressed no opinion upon^tbe merits of the new notation; they 
merely recognised it as having been adopted on a suffici^t scale to 
justify official recognition. Tonic Bol-fa wus thus accepted upon.the 
same conditions as the staff — namely, that one shilling and fourpence 
per i«ss was to be granted; provided ^he inspector reported that the 
children were systematimlly taught. * * 

Fourteen thousand schools under Government inspection were 
thus thrown open to the new-notationists. *They went to work with 
immense enthusiasm; and whereas, 'previous to the recognition of 
jSol-fa, only one school out of all those under inspeotion had earned 
the music graift, in the year^ ending March 1871 the number, had 
risen to forty- thxe^ Since that time the ^ustory of Sol-& in the 
schools has been a record of continual, nay, of phmiomenal progress. 
In 1872, the London School Board adopted th® system, and that step 
was soon followed by all the leading Boards in England and Scotland. 
Most of the Boards have appointed visiting masters, so that thh rgg ^ar 
school st^ are left free for the^ol^er duties of their office. What is 
being dmie is easily^^d accurately learned fronw the statistics which 
.ere carefully prepared by the .Education Department. The latest 
official retUrhs of the Deparfinent show an increase of children under 
Toniio instructmn in the hiementary schools of 187,080 for the 
while those being tar^ht^by staff notatiod have increased by the 
: Smidi ntmadimr of 7,9iir4. ;^or dn^ng * by ear ’ a decrease of 74,854 is 

wpbtted. In .1896, •fhenifinberhf childfen being taught theTai^o| 

’ Solt& ih^ tohodls un$er ^e . &iglish and Scotch Departments ,,wm 
Bsarly maci-^tinS^ as many as in 1883 ; while of all ,tho«?n 

t. in England .and WsleSj nnd, ! 
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, KiteSr, 3 a quarter mimow pup»l» itt demantary Stete^udfltf 
in England alone (SedSbiMi and Jrelaad .^g left oat pf 
ioo^attii), and the larger proportion of thte awn was gained by means . of 

the letter notatiw*/ ' ..xi. 

All this teadringir&tn'.Sdl-fa it is now proposed— or at least » nas 
heen propos^: — ^to turn into another channel. It is proposed, and the 
propose has been pressed upon the Government by an influraddal 
deputation of musicians, that the teachiftg of the staff notation should 
be made compulsory in the schools. The agitation had its origin at 
a Conference of the Incorporated Society of MUsicmns— a thoroughly 
representative body of the profession— held at Cardiff in January last. 
Various speakets at that Conference dwelt upon the imperfections of 
the Sol-fe notation, especially in so far as it was not the universal 
notation — ^the notation in wHch the great bulk of the literature of 
music is'written and in the end a resolution was unanimously agreed 
to that ‘in the interests of music in this country it is most desirable 
that the recommendation which the Education Department has already 
issued to the effect that singing should |)e taught from the st^ nota- 
tion shoulfi be rendered compulsory in the higher standards.’ Since 
this resolution was passed, the •matter has been warmly debated 
throughout the country, and wiH,jno doubt, continue to debated 
until some official pronouuceinent has been made upon it. In the 
it may be" well to look at the question in its variom bear- 
ings and see for cairselves what really is to be said for and against the 
euggested change. 

• That the ordinary staff notation should be taught at some stage ot 
the school curriculum is generally admitted. Even the Sol-feists them- 
selves admitthis. It is true there are a few fenatics in the Sol-fe ranks 
who declare that their potation is sufficient for §11 requirements, and 
that any concessions made in favour of the staff are a confession of 
weakness which must jiot be enojuraged. But men of this type we 
by their fellow^propagandists as hopelessly out of touch with 
thg ueftfe of the time. . They, we' essentially ‘ old school ’ men who, 
hfATi trained in the ewUer days of Scd-fa ‘ stonn qjad sl^Si* 
l^annct.be.ibrwght t© see. that the two notation^ are not necessarily 
■ ihfty should ran ahretet, tiie one making the 

' the helpmate of the othw/ 

the ^l-feists xeoo^ise.it or not, the claims of the 
'''''' A d^y-8cl»ol training in music are 
• , follawwssof Mr. Gurweri may 

^i^ ineswBftf theirinotation— M they have achieved 
I' cwteim limits gating; ever. 



.yifeiiyiBlSley 'aU, the ''potaifi^;,i},<>f 






compas^tivel^y^ section of the ^ ooti^^^tively smell 

numtoj moreover, of the people of that section. Thisssras very Well 
put by Sir A. C. Mackenzie, the Principal of the Royal Academy of 
Hosio, in speaking as a member of the deputation to Sir John Gorst. 
The hew system, after a given point has been reined, leads no farther ; 
in other words, children who in after life are mclined to proceed to 
higher knowledge are compelled to begin their studies anew. Cases 
have come under Sir Alexander’s notice, as they have come under the 
notice of others, in which young men and women have discovered 
that they possess a voice and would like to have it trained with a 
view to enter the musical profession. They proceed to cany out th^r 
desire and find that they have to start de novo by learning the very 
alphabet of the recognised notation of music. Many of tt^ese 
specimens are found in Wales, which has been practically annexed by 
the Sol-faists. Nearly all of them belong to the poorer classes, who 
have received their entire education in the Board schools, and 
therefore have had no other musical instruction. There^is, of course, 
a very large quantity of music printed in the letter notation, but it 
is of a specially distinctive class, and totally inadequate for the nee^s 
of a well-filled musical life. ^The leading publishers of music do not 
print in Solifia imless in cases where choral and church Vorks are 
likely to be demanded in considerable numbers ; and hence there, is 
often great inconvenience when Sol-faists are required to join with 
old notationists in musical performance. In short, the literature of 
music is practically shut and sealed to* the Sol-fSist. He is entirely 
dependent upon such few works as may happen to have been selected 
by others for his benefit, and doled out to him by the Sol-fa printing 
press. 

Again, in this matter of notations, there is the very important 
question of insf^;umental music to be considered. The Sol-fa 
notation is essentially a singer’s notation : it absolutely useless for 
players-^at any rate for players who want to get beyond the very 
simplest music. No reasonable and unprejudiced Sol-faist claims that 
it can be employed for more than this, l^mn Mr. Spencer ^Curwen, 
the official head of the Sol-fa body, remarks : ^ I do not ^Bysqlf 
consider tj^at we have^et had fnough experience of^the use of our 
notation fox instruments to justify us in speaking as strongly of its 
‘ superiority in ^ this as we do ' of its superiority in the vocal 
department.’ No; nor will &ny amount of experience ever enable 
the Sol-feist to glorify his notetidh as a notation for the player. No 
One has yet, heard of a player of |;he first rank, o# even of respectable 
'uEWik, who employs Ibhe letter notation at his mstrument. For one 
thing, it would be unpbssible for stch a player to read fi-om it the 
xsfkertoire ,he ^wouM rSqu^ to have at his fingei^-ends ; while, fey. 
aiHi^her, he would find th^xepertoire all but non-existent in his p^t 
BfMntion. ; A goo(^ deal of instfomeutal^ music has certainly bwn v 



tfoB‘^l^.<aa^il^ere bas be»n 80 dbi in IJiA 

i^ iho singer thed: the pUyvt hw roceived oni^ seemdary tin^ ^ • 
rtde, Very lukewarm con^enidiioa. ' ,®ie latek of Sol*fe organists hav 
i^etimes been d^loted by those who beUOve they would nudee 
best ohoir^traine^. what , is the sense of crying fst Sol«& <a*gimiBts 

when siKdivorgS^ialh rwowld find it pradacafiy impossible to play 
one of Baoh*8 .gi«at fugues fiwm their notation, to say nothing of thn 
&Gtthattbe8ecompo8itionsaretQb&found onlyin the notation of <he 
great master himself? In this matter of music teaching in the 
schools it is only right that the prospective player .should be con-' 
8ide9(ed.. |n these days a very large number of young people want 
to learn an .instrument of some kind; and there is no reason why, 
while' they ai<e being taught a notation at all, they should not 
made, acquainted with the only notation which will serve, them when. . 
they begin to play. t' 

The expediency of teaching the staff in the schools being thus 
apparent, it remains to be determined whether that notation should 
be made dompnlsory, as has been proposed; and farther, if left to 
the. option of teachers, at what stage jif. the schocd cnrricnhim it 
durald be introduced. Since the date of the Cardiff Conference, the 
feeling has spread that the staff Should not be made obligatory, ex- 
cept perhaps in the higher standards. And this is a wise concession.' 
The staff is assuredly not a dotation for very young children. To 
do anything at all effective by its means requires more thinViTig t.lmTi 
the juvenile mind either cares to give or is capable of giving. The 
mastering of ' the munes of lines and spaces, of the meanings of 
sharps and flats, of the precise relations of semibreves and minims, 
emtdbets and quavers, and so on, is too much to ask at first. Young 
ehtldcen., require a uotaijion. which wiy allow them, to do .more and 
think les8-r« notatioiv nu^ver, which will qnable the teacher to 
keep his attention on those before him, rather than on the setting 
foftilr'smd‘esplanation,of i&M soeh as the teaohing>of' the staff 
iSfeilittedly involves. i 

';.:'j^'Nipufit:«.th 0 t'fiol-& '-mdetioii is* the ■ easier' (to'.'isswh cannot ''he 
, The starisUvs prove: it., if netfoing whie djdj 

i nOvUeeson few plamDg.|% in stwdk *: 

otb:^ •khan "that ' which.' has to ide- with :the' -MMdy ' 

.'All'toadiem finfiklyachnitiM^ Ik^-'WidtiesV' 

'i ' t tas^' ..sini^' the staff' end teemed' fihe 

ndntioxk'ench 

0(tV(aed''.iaei^^^uM 


this qtteetJto fl(S the ^ 

vo^tikl bei lAt ohee'iinjttst and tabvemviai>df to enforeer * 

the staff. Th«© is no timd in the ahii^y^pvi^tbi^^ aylkbtis toi 
dotheBub|e«t anything like justice. £1 s^miesti^bo^, whetre very ' 
large classes bnve to be divided, the ntnalc leab^ necupi^ w snore 
than minat«e. In this limits timo it'i^,nbt;;eitsy:itb.^^^ msoh 
even wh:h tbe letter notation; with the staff nb^NUm 
nett to impossible to do anything at all. ' The tebhnioaltli^ djC ilxe: 
staff/ says an English teacher; ' are so numerous that the ; 

appcMioned to singing on the school time-table would' be totally' 
inadeqttate to produce good results; and every teacher knotirs toO‘ 
well* how difficult it is at present to afford sufficient time to all' the 
subjects embraced in the school routine of lessons.' 

Again, otte must take into account the class of children being ' 
taught. To make the learning of the staff compulsory with the very 
young children of the poor in clir large centres of population, would 
be ridiculous if not positively Cruel. Such children h^ve not the 
capacity for it, even in the higher standards, neither have they the 
inclination for learning which better-class children generally showt 
Seine of these points are touched upon in, a letter which the writer 
has received from an eminent visiting music-master. He says: 


Compulsion certainly will not do. It would rouse the teaching profession 
In small schools where the whole $.ye standards are taught in one class, or even . , 
when three standards are taught together, it is already hjrd work to get Up the 
requirements in Sol-fa. The difficulty would be immensely increased rnth the 
staff, and, if attempted at all, would only produce a'rebute. that Would be of no prac- 
tied value. In small places die teaebing of singing is*merely n matter of gr<mt~ 
eaminff. The day-eebool teacher has so much put on him already that he will 
resist any further burden. In some cases he would, if the staff were made obliga- 
tor, j^ve up sing^g altogether, and say thait the two hfdf'hours ^Ven to it would 
ImDg in inore money iff spent bU other sMbjbcis'Wherb'ths'gBaht^iW front *gbbd' ' 
to * excellent^’ '■ 


Sir. Jobs Gmrst saw this danger wben tbb' depniti^ora) taim the 
porated Society of Musicians appeared before Jbim. . That the Reputa- 
tion thMnselve8«&iled to see 'it i» ia tdTcuiiuitance'tiiat oau retudfl^b^ 
ancountedfori ^The staff notationifts who debire to eotitdiyeB^ 
the«.]d^'isotation'in^e''sd^ teaiiy tamiv the.iask they 

would be satting to those' who hate to> teacit sehool umsioi .Yiray-few 
tho8e‘'whif taking .a i^]^i!%iniit6nt p^ present agitation 

know anything at all about tbp prSotical difficulties of the situation, 
.^t Scaifo Of ! tiiese-diffioulties bavft already been {frinted onti There 
9m ataotit rwfoar&m nyr;! Theiw itouM ^oaitainly ha great’i 


^^staff in all the sdiec^S, 
be ^ddly felt in rural aad<lA#.‘f*,>, 
^’I6flfo#nofo®iMa*kely«SBy watter for, 

^ instittetiofr’in' '•.'The''inflt^ih)(hii4''’' 



ff; iiyi’j:h reading or «rithmetd& ;, Blit there is no 8jBiom0afiii 
m^tikod ofbeadbing the staff. Every teacher is a lav ante biofseif. 
in the matter; and it needs a very good man indeed to achieve 
resnlts byit 8tbh.a8meff he obt^ed by Sol'fa. Sihen there is the 
, diffieolty of seeaijt^l^^^r inspection in the staff notation. The. 
present inspectors are oeffiainly not, taking them as a whole, highly 
qualified in that direction. Already, , since the Code gave encourage* 
meht to the staff, they have been pushing it all over the country and 
examining it with more zeal than knovl^ge.' One hears of a class 
being asked by an inspector the question: ‘How is modulation 
expressed, in staff notation?’ — a question certainly fer beyond the 
capacity qf any child ; another inspector is reported to have quite 
upset the juveniles by giving three beats to the bar in a six- 
eight tinie test ! If there is to be compulsory teaching of the staff,, 
provision, mqst be made for better inspection than these incidenta 
indicate., 

* But, to leave this point, while it is inexpedient and practically 
impossible to teach the staff in the junjor standards, there can be no 
question about the necessity for making some official provision for 
its teaching in .the higher standards. What the very young child 
cannot learn, the more advanced scholar can master easily imder 
proper instruction ; and this ilistmction^shonld, as far as possible, be 
provided for and ehcouraged." To enforce it would probably be a 
mistake under any circumstances. One difficulty would be the 
fixing of the stage at wbich the staff should be introduced — or rather 
the ste^e beyond which it should not be delayed. In many schools 
the children leave at the fifth standard. In such cases any attempts, 
to, teach l^e staff would probably be ineffectual. Jn country schools,, 
again, the npper Btan<}ards are, as a rule, very small, so that there 
the bulk of the children would escape in any case. In large schools 
where toe social graffe of the children is fairly high, there is nothing' 
to prevent toe staff bemg introduced with the foorth standard. But 
1 ^y^h&rd and fiist rule would certainly prove abortive impractiee. The- 
.-;tonntiy not be expect to do. what the town teacher 

h^p of toe professional visiting ma^r might aotoihplishf 
Vpald it be fidr to expect from an Bast End school the same 
al a ffiy stage, as may be obfiuned in districts mcoe &voiir- 
i^,^ adsc8ti<Hi. , 

bovver, no difi|enlty alwnt introdndng the sti^ 
toe toildwm leave^to« schools. Inde^, as > 
toe stoS' Bas be^^ tor j|hny yearato toe higher 
‘ >lwambar^•d;f' the, .elei^^entary schodls'i '*0 'toal.'.to? 

I; toijily 




’’i^rong^'thwi: else, 'thfe jpttHnia^.- 

plekMS ioi tBe' soho^. ' Mr. Willikn Iifeter,li^e 
the Aberdeen Board Schools, says iA a l^ier to iilib 'tiniter dated the 
1st of Junes s ■ 


I have always taught tli6 staff in schools where theiie. is a siath , standard. 
VVe have lately introduced it in Standard V., and next week at aereral inspectioxis 
will offer to pass the tests in either notation. The Government returns do n<>t 
show this, for two reasons. The schedule puts it thus: ^Xs singing from' notes 
taught from Tonic Sol-fa or staff notation ? ’ I cannot answer this j the twt> are 
]put as if they were opposites. I teach staff from Tonic So|4a, and by the Tosio 
Sol-fa method* The question in the schedule applies to notation only, hence we dll 
in all our returns 'Sol-fa.* Again, if vrepn^fees staff the inspector can demand it, 
and may test us as he likes. Now we often at a backward school put staff amde 
near the inspection, and merely show it as fulfilling the ' hope * expressed at the 
'end of the Code requirements that the connection between the two hotationa will 
be taught. We profess to earn the grant by Sol-fa, but we gratuitously teach the 
staff. • « 


This encouragement of the staff where SoUfa is tShe foundation of 
the teaching is reported from other places. Thus in Edinburgh, 
where there are nine music-masters teaching in the elementafy 
fichools, and receiving over d,600Z. a ^jsear — more than js paid in 
London, Leeds, Bradford, Birmingham, and other towns put together 
— ^the staff is taught in nearly half of the schools in the upper 
standards, and that while it is purely optional* In Glasgow the 
«ame practice is observed, l)undee is in the unique position — unique 
as regards Scotland — of having through its School Board made the 
teaching of the staff compulsory in Standards V, and VI. In 
England the staff is also taught as a suuplement to S61-fo, though not 
to the extent that obtains in Scotland. In some parts of England, 
indeed, it is impqpsible tp get even a few notes sung at sight, except 
from the letter notation. But ^ nearly all the larger centres the 
staff is introduced to«the adult pupils, and in certain cases — ^in the 
’Case of Leeds for example — the Boards have made it compulsory in 
the upper standards. This position of affairs shows very clearly that 
there is an honest intention on the part of teachers to bring .forward 
the staff wheifever the circumstances will permit. Is ther^not 
-every reason, then, foyuaintainiiiglhe stains qtw, with perhaps some 
special means of proinoting the teaching of the staff in all the schools 
where, it is found possible to introduce it ? 

The real solution of the^difficulty would seem to he in the 
-direction of an extra grant for the teaching of the staff as an addition 
Jp Sol-fe, This, inde^, h^ia already been suggested in several 
•qutotexs. S6me of tlie leading inslji^ors have proposed that a grant 
of ^ighteenpence shau!^ be given Ihr the staff in Standard V. and 
txpwa^ ; ^and a motion to similar^effect was carried at a conference 
dn ^ool Wrie held reSently in Edinburgh. This would leave 

i^ lt is;now,ai{>urely voltmi^ subject, but it would oerteimy : 



: iwifl .^iiigb<RA'>ey<eiy'-o^e' 'Was 'St 

' teiiiidli' fl. iiiotbing : toiae fhaxi thiaii eotdd iea8oaiB.bly be !(Matiaidi6d 
imdto any I» *“7 case, tber© is plenty of ^oom few 

. . both notations to work side by side ; and while the staff shiimld c®i> 
tainly be tanght sooner or later in the school cnrricuium, nothihg 
can be lost by th#>: retention of Sol-fain the junior standards. On 
the contrary, ihtdsh ^y be gained ; for, after all, in the case of the 
singer, staff is best through the Sol-fo. 

J. CtiTHBK&T Hadden. 



THE WRECKING OF THE WEST INDIES 


* It is idle to say that this man or that measure lost us the American 
colonies : it was that baleful monopolising spirit of commerce that 
wished to govern great nations on the maxims of the Counter.’ 

Posterity has todorsed tile justice of Arthur Young’s ^epigram- 
matic judgment on England’s commercial policy in tjie eighteenth 
century. Are future historians, mntaUa midaTuUs, to refer to the 
wrecking of the West Indian colonies in the nineteenth in the same 
strain ? « • 

The issue is now hanging in the balance. Up to within a few 
months back it looked almost certain, that History would repeat 
itself. But on the Wh of November ^t, a very different aspect was 
given to the case by the publication of an official letter from the 
Colonial Office to the Treasury, in which, after a short TS8vm6 of the 
evils accruing and likely to accrue from a continuance of the non- 
intervention policy which has hitherto allowed the West Indian sugar 
industry to be sacrificed to the operation of the foreign bounties, 
appear the follojj^ing noteworthy paragraphs : 

The foreign sugar bounties havelbeen and are at present of substantial interest 
to some of the Industries in tbia country. It was in great measure on this account 
that the Bill introduced by Her Majesty’s Government in the year 1889 to give 
effect to the Sugar Bounties Convention not pressed. It has now in view of 
fiirther developments become a question whether 4he cantinned 6 njo 3 rrgent of this 
advantage doesmot involve tbe ruin of the sogar producing colonies, if so, 
what this ]^8pect further implies, as iH^a^s the social future of such colonies 

and in claims for ImpaeW expmiditure which it will not be postible to resist. 

The position of affafrs being as indicated, Mr, Ohamb^lain is not prepared, as 
the Secretary of State for the (polonies, to accept the responsibility of allowing 
mattets to tain thrir course and to acquiesce in the policy of non-intervention 
hitherto puisi^ in regard to the hoi&ties, without having satisfied himself as to 
what such a policy may entail as r^^ards both the colonies and the exchequOT ; 

' nor would hq think it right that Her^Migesty’s Government should adhere to twir 
pi^nt attitude in thb^qwstion without knowing as clearly as possible at what 
it may hb to the WeSlre and stahililf of an important part of the Empt^ 

m hugely invested. •M^Ohambflrlajn\w 

the coAdurioh that it is expeditmt thataihiyal 


v> 1 ^' A, dtxamaoA this *o two itespeot^ : as ttio ]i»K]lo|;:W to 

a eba^oc in cmr ooicmial policy oi tbe fotmo, and as an initoifi* 
tive cosomentary on tbe pwt* 

This question of the W<^ Indies and their staple iodnstry is no 
new one. Teh years ago Fronde startled the English at home with 
the gloomy piethie wrfaii^ he drew of the praspeeti^of *the English 
in the West Tg&i^e, the value of his criticisms was somewhat 

discootnted by the strong Tmy, bias of hk intellect, the persistenOe 
-with which he fitted facts to suit his prepossessions and the monotonous 
reiteration of &lse analogies drawn bdbween Irishmen and niggers and 
Dublin Castle and Downing Street. But, as a whole, the truth of 
his scathing indictment of the methods and results of En gliah rule 
in the West Indies since the abolition of slavery has never been 
seriously questioned, and little or nothing, beyond the half-hearted 
attempt to pass the Sugar Conventions Bill above referred to, has 
been initiated or accomplished by the •imperial Government within 
the intervoniqg decade to render the indictment any less true now 
than on the day when it was penned. 

« We set the slaves free, as he pointed out, and with a generosity 
for which we never cease to .applaud oqrselves voted an indemnity 
of twenty Wllions to the owners. They begged that the emanci- 
pation might be gradual.* Our impatience to clear our reputation 
refused to wait. We practised our virtues vicariously at the planters’ 
expense; we had the praise ^d honou!', they had the suffering. 
Their system of cultivation being deranged, they petitioned for pro- 
tection agaSnst the competition of countries where slavery still con- 
tinued. The request was natural, but it could not be listened to, 
because it might raise infinitesimally the cost of the British work- 
man’s breakfast. They struggled on, and even when a new rival rose 
in beetroot sugar they refused to be beaten. The European Powers, 
to foster their beet industry, went on to support it with a bounty. 
Against the purse of foreign Govemmeuts the sturdiest individuals 
cannot compete. Defeated in a fight which had become unfair, the 
planters Ipoked elsewhere/^ and looked in vain to their own Govern- 
mfnt^ help. Finding none, they turned to the United States. 
'The Americans were willing to admit the West Indians *to their 
h^^ts op a basia of reciprocity, but a con^ercial treaty was 
e treaty could not be made without the sanction of 
th<»;^^ig}^tf^vernment. The English Govmnment refused to Crown 
which weiw wreak and helpless w^at it would not have dared 
to ^ ^8® self-ffoveming colonies. ^ 

: li i| #i#hit^hle story of the Coercion of the weak in the .in*- 
tfie practical survivaj^ln an odd comer of 

. . . — . of the Ictig; <Bscatd^ .toeori 


irhlchf'h^ it doiAi'es a ^|lmuche of thh ; 

' : Isir '.ihe benefit .'iieicrtte - 






' mpiSB ■ ■ . i#;\ 


oouutiry} tliQit the wel&re of be,regiurded^ 

as synotiymoaB with, but as subsidiary aod ' secHm to, that of 
'Chreat Britain. 

Look again at the correspondence relating to the aj^pointment of 
the Boyal Cknumission. There, in black and white, ia found official 
and responsible Confirmation of the charges which .Firoudej ndth all 
the glorious irresponsibilitj of an Imperialist free lanco, hurled 
against the officials responsible for an Imperial policy. 

To all the petitions which have been pouring into the Colonial 
office &bm the West Indies month by month and year by yeaTj no' 
mere ea>^part6 allegations of interested traders, but responsible stabs* 
ments of &cts confirmed and corroborated by the representatives of 
the Crown, the same invariable reply has always been returned, i It 
is always — ‘ Her M^esty’s Government do not see their way to take 
any effectual or active steps whatever ; ’ ‘ Her Majesty’s Government 
is deeply sensible of the ffisiAlvantages under which your .industry 
has so long laboured ’ (the Government printers must surely have 
had standing orders to keep this special sentence in type for the 
benefit of the West Indian Department of the Colonial Office) ; ‘ Her 
Majesty’s Government will t^ke advantage of any favourable oppor* 
tnnityto bring home to the minds of the Powers concerned the 
inadvisability of continuing a system,’ &c. <S5b. ; ‘ No such opportunity, 
however, has yet presented itself,’ and so on. It is always this shilly- 
shally temporising policy of laisser fawe punctuated by sincere con- 
dolences ; always this passive readiness to wait* cap-in-hand on the 
good pleasure of * the Powers concerned ; ’ never a hint that the 
Government would bring the matter before the Parliament of the one 
Power chiefly concerned ; never a sign to indicate that British states- 
manship (save after-dinner speeches) could rise above the ‘ maxims 
of the Counter ’ in the moulc^g of a colonial policy, or act up to 
the professions so loudly preached of recent years anent the unity 
and indivisibility of British and Imperial interests. 

Out of the months of its own scribes stands self-confessed and 
self-condemned the narrow principles on which have been based the 


past policy of the Colonial Office: ‘Because, forsooth, the'fbreign 
sugar bounties have and are 5f substantial advantage to some of 
the industries of iS^eoumtfy ! ’ Because, presumably, according to 
the ‘ maxims of the Counter,’ John Bull, as a shrewd trader, could 


not possibly be expected to look at the matter in any other light save 
that bf his bwh till receipts. *Mark the expression this country. 
,‘This country’ is pr^ohunaivt partner in what Max O’Jlell has 
called the firm of John Bull and Co., and the small branch esta- 
blishxnwt of the fimfiin the West Indict is to he refused not onl^, 
any, assi^anoe froin the h«Mi office at home, but’even a fi»e band, ; 
fb ’makb fresh busings • arraugenients elsewhrae, because ^ ‘thfe 
reaps a' golden harvest fh>m the plan qf campaign • 




! * Could A * baiefol Bxono{)icli 8 i|iig spirili of 
. Wbat soit-of partnership fihi^ which lea^ aU 

to the one and the ha’pence to thoother^ ? Of the Wert ^Indies, 
late, it is iinpossible to deny the ttufh of" Fronde’s charooten* 
i^yeahy that, ‘to belong as atCrown! colony .to 

the. British stand, is no partnership at all. It is to 

, belong to a Power whieh "Isacrifices, as it always has sacrificed, the 
interest' of its dependencies to its own, refiiBing what they ask and 
fikTcing onthem what they had rather be without.’ * 

Snob a poHcy must needs in the long ran. bring its own reward. 
The nation is now called on to pay an aecnmxilrted bill of danu^es 
which by^tijnely action in the past might, .have been altogrther 
avoided. .The ‘ Powers concerned ’ have not sefp fit to come to the 
resone of; the Micawhers of the Colonial Office by the abolition of 
tbehi sugar bounties, and have negatiyed in very practical fashion 
the fbnd^y cherished ejqwctations of Downing Street that they might, 
even the efeventh honr, see the errors of their way and abjure their 
economic heresies. Last August, Germany and Austria approximately 
doubled their bounties, and ^France has since followed suit. ..The 
*, Powers c^incemed ’ have nailed their colours to the mast and pro- 
claimed gu^e & (miroKoe: Mr. Chamberlaiu has taken up the 
challeng e on behalf of our colonies, and in accordance with the 
tactiOs of the new diplomacy Intends twtake the nation into his 
oonfiflance. ‘ From what Mr. Chamberlain has communicated to you, 
you will have gathered that he intends that, if the West Indies are 
1)19 sacrificed to the sugar bounties, it shall not be done without 
. clw public wamiug as to what that may entail and involve,’ 1 read 
iu, an official letter, addressed to the members of a deputation 
from Antigua on their return from an interview ' at the Colonial 
Office. 

So far, so good. The nation, as yet, has never shown itself 
. behindhand in backing up the t^iforts of Government in promoting 
/ ;{|l. generous Imperial policy^ In &ot, it may almost be said that things 
.iliil^e ^fred ..to their present state in the' West Indies because .the 
Vr^on^ .eonscdenoe has, so fax, ndUih^r been enlightened #s to the 
■ ;ilE^lrts.^ the jisase new appealed to for a verdict.^'^ublic opinion has 


of the numerous campaigns* milita^ or d^^ 4 owtic, 



httle or nothing of the mmotoimus room^ 
toiheWirtt* whtro 

^in dei^nce 0^1^ and £|etozy ,i^>h^ 





ilgafiMifc iia:4ihe=c6xtB«0l^ili^ 

' 'Ti^Baw' •■'''' '• " ,'::s VI ■•■.''!? I".:- **. ^ 

IHizded and bored by the appar^t ii^bjtejy bt ^ 
ixrrolved, the * loan in the street/ on wlwni ,M)f/ Cbamberlain now 
propcaes to throw the, responsibility of contih'Dting' or , not \^e ‘ poUcy 
of noDi'interveiition/ has taken about aa 

boux^ties as he has in bimetallism; editors hax>e;e 8 eboweidtlie..anl:ii<BCt 
as ‘too technical;’ the West Indies themselves, nnri^atesenied in 
En|[land save by the ‘ still small voice ’ of the Weat India' Cjophiittee, 
have been powerless to command a hearing outside theif own if . 
and these questions of the West Indies and their staple indOstiy, of 
Beet and Bounties, of Cane and Cormtervailing Duties, have been left 
as nuts for the experts of Mincing Lane and the Gobden Club to oraek 
their teeth over. • 

To these experts the report of the Boyal Commissioners, which, 

I understand, is to be ready this month, will present little that is 
new. . , 

In fact, jud^ng fimn the mass of evidence given l^fore them in 
the West Indies, there is little new to be said on the subject which 
has not already appeared ^esome shqpe or other, either in Govern- 
ment despatches and planters’ petitions, or the sugar-tfhde papers. 
It is not so much the facts which *are in dispute as the nature of the 
remedy to be applied, and Mr. Chamberlain would appear^ from the 
wording of the letter of tlte 9th of l^vemb^, to have found time in 
the intervals of leisure left him by Messrs. Bhodes and Kruger not 
only to master the facts, and to read and dilute West Indian 
despatches for himself (‘ very different from those we have been used 
to receiving from the Colonial Office'— I was told more than once by 
those in authority in the West Indies), but also to make up his mind 
pretty clearly mat nothing |>ut a straightforward policy of active 
intervention can saye the situation. 

That this is the only possible solution of the question, and is 
dictated alike by considerations of justice and expediency, whether it 
be looked at from the Imperial or West Indian point of view, I shall 
endeavonr te show by a seri^ of propositions, summing ftcts 

as they ipresented themselves, to* me during a recent tour through 
the West Indies, Remising that no two of the JVest Indian colom'es 
oxsw^ resemble one another in the aggregate of their social, 

: oHmatlc, and industrial ooniStltions, and that particular exceptions may 
OcmaeqaenMy be found to all Broad generalisations referring to the 
' wholei. ■ ... ...... 

, (I), BynattusdipTOcess of evolution, the oultivatioo of the cane 
ahd the mahufbcture|of Su^ beeif proved to be the natua^ . 

thwiWest indic«, b^ supplanted and survived, . 

,-etl^'As-tl»<iaple'ifid 0 Stiiy for- over two ce^ories. . ■ ' ■■-'•p, 

N f Pui ^ stability of this ^tural ftaple industry are depepd^ : 



k$d^i^.fytae^roepetity, of a!l. i 

u nniifi^'fnrtHrfOT al and eoonoDjii! b^s aiid s ptKupmms exobeqoojr to 
ivtiiiic Tipoii, the colonial €K>vemments vdll oO forced to abandon the 
already well begun, r^ng the teeming black populations in 
the social- scale'. ^Baitl^l^y, with, its sttre corolkny, a reversion of 
the negroes to barbadsin hnd a vegetable esdstence of squalid squat- 
;ibig, is even now confron^g more than one Executive. 

(3) No other industry can te regarded as a satisfactory alternative 
to or substitute for sugar. The cultivation of other tropicid produce is 
possible and profitable in certain localities where the climaiac condi- 
tions or accessibility to a suitable market, or both combined, permit 
it (as with fimit and oranges in Jamaica, limes in Montserrat, and 
cocoa in Trinidad and Grenada). But, acre for alte, siich cultivation 
implies not one tenth the circulation of capital or employment of 
labour (aUjd therefore trade and revenue]^ involved in the production 
of sugar, which not only necessitates field work almost throughout the 
year, but aliso combines a manufacturing with an agricultural industry. 
Th«f substitution of cocoa, coffee, &o., for the sugar cane, even on the 
few sugar l<^ds where such substitutioif is possible, would be a step 
backward, not forward, almost comparable to the substitation of 
damsons and blackberries for com and roots on a farm in England. 
The best guarantee for the development of these appropriately called 
‘minor industries,’ and, thereby, of a ^eoman class of peasant 
pr(q>rietors, lies in the stability of the staple major industry. 

(4) This staple industiy is threatened with extinction in the 

imme^te future (though it ^is true that a few exceptionally 
situated estates can even at present prices pay their way), not be- 
catise cane cannot hold its own with beet, not,, bemuse cane 
8u^ cannot be produced in the jWe^ Indies as cheaply as beet 
sugar in France and Germany, but because thw bounty, or rather 
bounty-cnm-protection, system of foreign Governments, by simul- 
taneously stimulating production and checking consumption in their 
own countdes, enables the •continental producers, after clearing their 
jaofitson their home sales, to unload their surplus stock'on the open 
mi)lir]fet>(viz. England), and sell them*th«re with thghelp of the bounty, 
if peed te, under cosi price. That the action of foreign Govem- 
mentis dictated as much by the necessities of continental militarism, in 
,tihe <Mre td foster the beet and cattle industries, and so prevent 
di^pc^^aMon of their rhml ^i^cta» tb^eir recniiting ground, as 
by pihemples of afi aggJfeaMva colpmercial policy is beside the 
poifit. 'Wp itore to ddai .^h the caiiaes but with efieots, Whi«l4 

to ill,UsbMihe the -case,; by a 1jpeei6o*lmd»n«ie, \l5rk out brfofiy 

'Uid’of Geim^' taaJeis-W'- 


. ' have n^ -(^s^'-b^lfppeal'' 



fw JBear they 

bto-’iparc!h4,t ’ If only the Gennaii Empei]d!r hit4 .8rat, a telegram on 
the subject! , 

. That the extinction of the sugar industry is due to im^rfect and 
obsolete processes of manafiu^ture is a charge 6ften levelled bft English 
newspapers against the West Indian planters. As a.matf|4r of &ct, 
one finds exemplified in the West Indies almost every phase of 
development, from that of: the tiny windmill-driven factory of a 
hundred acre estate in Barbados, content to produce its hundr^ tone 
of low grade Muscovado in the year, to that of the immense Bemerfim 
and Trinidad ‘ usines,’ equipped with finest machinery that Science 
and Capital can furnish, handling their .thousands of tons of cane, 
and turning out their hundreds of tons of high grade crystals in the 
week. The conditions of manufacture are found to vary, as in every 
other industry under the sub, inversely with the natural advantages 
incidental to the industry in each locality. . . 

The planters of Barbados and Antigua know well that they are 
behind the times. They know well also the obvious remedy. But 
with their industry at the^ntercy of the action of foreign Q-ovem- 
ments what is the inducement and where is the credit to effect the 
necessary improvements ? Again,* we find the bounty system at the 
root of the whole matter, the primary cause of the paralysis to-day, 
as it is of the threatened extinction to-morrow, of the whole industry 
under whatever conditions it may be 'carried on*. 

So much for the facts and arguments &om.the standpoint of 
England’s high Imperial responsibilities and West Indian necessities. 
They point clearly enough in one durection, and one direction only, 
viz. the necessity for a forward policy of active intervention. 

There is stilLa last — but not the least-argument in favour, of 
the same course. • It is that, whichever alternative be adopted, 
whether active intervention against, or passive acquiescence in, the 
operation of the bounty system, some form of e:^)ienditure has to be 
fEhoed by the British taxpayer. , • 

An approximate estimate of the liabilities which would be thrown 
on the Imperial.. Exchequer the event of a fiulnre of the sugar 
indrmtxy— -and whfl^must follow as the night the day — ^the bankruptcy 
of the sugar colonies, is being prepared by the Boyal Commissioners, 
and I found that they laid s|)e<^ stress in sifting the evidence given 
before them on this point ip all^heir inqtiiries throughout the various 
colonies. , ^ * 

Hareeinevltahloi^insof ejqwndituremustbe met : (l)the CTtia 
cost of maintaining y w and order ainoi^ an ignorant and excitable 
populaticm of unemployed, (2) the repatriation of coolie immigraxds 
ipdantifM under oofitracts whicb entitle them to a return pasail^ 

: i|^Indi%and (3),,the tousphufting of fhe suii^Ius negro popnlli^ 


i,t.]tomeon bdiaif qf.tito vl^|i^1^3he,We^ Indtea’ 
should cry, ‘P^rissent les ofllonie!« plutfib que— le »u«:e 



' least iutiateBtiBf port of the Clozbhuesioxters* 

'ba'i'^t aectioia dealing with th^s estimate of 'claims &a Impenlal ., 
:^ qp^ifc i(iiie whfe will be possible 4o !reBiBt/ 

'v,;!li5hat ,the acqaiesoence' be: a eostly onev 

majr he gauged that the legal liability, under contract,’ 

: far the repatiiaitioh ol oobKe hnmigrante w ]^tish C^itiaim alone > 

exceeds a million sterling. But, however carefully the ^timate ia. 
pr^ared, a Wide margin must be left for contingencies. In estimating 
the cost of a policy of ‘ active intervention ’ we are on surer groimd. 

So iar, tb use an expressive colloquialism, John Bull has made a 
‘rattling gOOd thing’ out of these bounties.' Even taking into 
accohnt tte' damage indicted in his trade and shi]i(>ing by the decay 
of important colonies, the net results of the system must have been 
to leave Ijim many millions in pocket ^thereby. Besides allowing 
him as consumer to revel in cheap sugar at his breakfiist table, it has 
enabled him, as manuiaoturer, to command the markets of the world 
in all the many industries where sugar is largely used as mw 
material. ^ twopence buya as much ps does a half franc or half 
mark in France or Germany, and his imparts for the year mow reach 
1,600,000 tons. • 

To reduce these advantages to actual £ s. d. is a difficult 
matted, seeing that the fall in the priced of sugar is partly due to 
natural causes. The amoimt by which the price has been artificially 
lowbred by the disect action of the foreign boirnty-cum-protection 
system in fevoUr of the British consumer, and to the undoing of 
British colonies, is commonly accepted as about one forthing per 
pound,' QWr npFoximately^ 21. per ton. Let us assume, for pur- 
poses of argument, this estimate to be correi^ (and this is one of 
the few p<»hts on which tlm experts on either sidf a|q>arently do not 
agree to diffbr). 

. 'Gbunterheti by a corresponding couatervaaling duty of oxmfertlnng 
pound^this artificial interference with the natural laws of supply 
' planters, restcare to us the oonditions of 

whfeh the pvieesiof aU tee other oommioditiee- 
. teeir "^tind ‘levels tmd'bre' gm^ftMbee'te' .h^'Omr^ 

' teply; teefr opikfeteteof tlb''BiaxinSTofrteed^^ 

:'«ft^%tefi^einMrte.r'teatibis'^ dqtyito 

«n avoWpl teat the cash heneit teftee. 





duiiy, and tbe probability of oopnter' M^^^^ by> tbe 
agkiruit irhoia is adined, are in 1;o sucb 

a projpoaal;: that tbe ‘claims for Imperil' eape!ndititr#'"^riSe(inettt 
on the min of the sugar colonies are not likely td 
cash bein^t aCcnfing to the mother country | that1&r||i^M|^^ ^ddd 
*of the Retest number must prevail, and in the inea^ithie- thtf 
West Indies must carry on as best they can ndth ’tfedir 
industries.’ ■ nU 


'At first sight there would appear to be no compromise possible 
between two such opposing schools of thought. And yet on elfiwet' 
an^sis there seems to be a middle course open by which at once 
the future of the West Indian colonies may be safeguarded, and 
the inevitable call dn the British taxpayer’s pocket reduced to a 


minimum. The key to a possible solution of the problem is to be 


found in the relative insignififtance of West Indian exports compared 
with British imports of sugar. The West Indies export roughly 

300.000 tons of sugar a year, the United Kingdom imports roughly 

1.600.000 tons. The West Indies and Mauritius together can orily 
supply us with about one-foufth of our requirements. ^ 

If, on the farthing per pound basis, the net cash profits ^r aiiTintn 
to the mother country from the boimly systela amounts to 3,000,000i. 


per annum, the net loss to the sugar colonies from the operation of the 
same causes may, by a con\%rse calculation, be set down as 750,000i. 
per annum. Treating the Empire as a whole, tfien, and subtracting 
losses from profits, there is still a handsome mf^gin of 2,250,000i. The 
problem looked at from thia point of view takes another aspect, and is 
seen to be rather a question of how best to secure the proportional 
distribution of jgrofits than how best to equalise the pressure of 
losses. • ^ • 

There is no need for the mother country to be sacrificed for the 
good of the colonies, or for ' the colonies to be sacrificed in tire interests 


of the mother country ; there is no need for any rearrangements of 
OUT fiscal system. Let a committee of e^qurts work out the actual 
direct cash effect of the foreign bounties on prices, and, so long as 
the bounty system holds, let the ’British colonial producers be re- 
imbursed in a oorrS^nding amount per iif^n foom the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. Let the es^rter from Demerara be put on the some footing 
M the expoat^ from Havre* or Hfunbqi^. I have, of course, only 
takeU' the fiirtiung per pounjl stud the 22. per ton as the commonly 
aooep^ ^timate for the purposes of argument and illostration. 
Tbe actUftl aijiniiunt ma^be more ox less, sard will vary firom time to j 
tiin# ndththerise and fpl in the nmennt of i!he bounties or other dite^ '. 
or('|bdibeot 'aids given by •Oovenmients. Bnt, whatever thb ; 

‘the^;^^ profit* a* between ; i 

' A'wri ' icB y ir 'coloiiiea will remai^. cwstant. Great 
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may the ‘ mwtijns of the Coxmtef ’ be modified to meet tb,^ 
tteeds of Empire. So may Great Britain make amends for the pMt, 
aad cive a goarantee for the fottnre to her sorely tried West Induto 
boioSes. So the cause of ‘Free Trade within the Empire be 
promoted in a foijm complementary to that lately initiate by 
^ ftunrift So may we in this year of the Victorian Jubilee reml and 
obey the behests of the great Elizabethan whose words ring out 
across the centuries : ‘ It is the sinfullest thing in the world to for- 
sake or destitute a plantation once in forwardness. . 


Mavsou M. Beeton, B.A. 



HOW POOR LADIES LIVE 

A REJOINDER AND A ‘ JUBILEE ’ SUGGESTION 


An article which attacks existing evils, runs counter to prejudices 
and passions, and arouses wide and deep interest, must inevitably 
evoke not only criticism, but misrepresentation. To deal in detail 
with the latter, prpceeding in the main from three classes of readers— 
those who are incapable of clearly understanding wh^it tl\py r^d, those 
w'ho do not take the trouble to carefully read what they contradict, 
and those who read and understand and wilfully misrepresent, •to 
prove their own point and advance thei^ own theories — is impossible 
within my^present limits; and I must confine myself ^to a con- 
sideration of the criticism which lias for*the most part appeared 
in the pages of this Review. 

The first matter callingrfor attention is the letter written by Mr. 
Bousfield, the chairman of the Grirls** Public Dky School Company, 
in which he denies the correctness of the figures^ that I gave with 
regard to the average salaries of assistant teachers in the Company’s 
schools. My average ranged from 80i, £o lOOL, my figures being based 
on the salaries given me by 100 mistresses in the schools, who, it now 
appears, may be ^considered, so. far as the salary list is concerned, 
^junior teachers ’ or ^ teachers on probation,’ though the ladies them- 
selves seemed to think they were engaged as ‘ assistant ’ teachers, 
and carried out the work of assistant teachers. 

I miist digress here to sajr— it is urg^titl j necessary, as I shall 
-show in a moment — ^that my inquiries were not conducted en masse-, 
nor were, they obtained in aji official manner, but privately and 
personally ; and in the majority of cases were beliered by the teachers 
to be made out of pure curiosity, and for no ultimate object. I mention 
this because— and it strikin^y illustrates the insuperable difficulties 
that surround every attempt^to l^ng to light the fects os to the work 
and payment of educated womeq — some laffies who were good enough 
to supply me with.infcrmation for my formCT article have been 
idmitified and censurcju, apparently for t!he liberty of action they 
exercised in enabling the truth to be known ! * 

From* the salaries fhmished me by these 100 mistresses, I de- 
duced the %ures given above. These figtures Mr. Bousfield declareiji 
: 845 161 ' ^ 









‘ Only seyen teacjiees,’ he pays, ‘ar® earaing 7(M., 
tba ai^ra^ nwly 1202/ It is dearly impossible for me to 
refute or to subscribe to this vague siutomeut. What I want 
,to ^ov is bow many teachers get 751., how many 802., how many 852,, 
and how many 902. Why did not Mr. Bousfield give the exact 
Inures? Again, my drG^colties in arriving at a true conclusion are 
increased by MEr. li^us^ld’s inability to see that for the purposes of 
this inquiry the arithmetical average does not accurately represent 
the actual salaries ; yet surely any practical person will see that the 
distinction is vital. If, of six teachers in one school, five are earning 
1002., and one 4002., it is obvious that while the arithmetical average 
is 1502., the real salary of five of these teachers remains at 1002. 
Finally, upon my application to Mr. Bousfield to permit me to obtain 
the exact returns from each head-mistress, I have been met with an 
unqualified refusal. What is the object of this secrecy ? and cannot 
Mr. Bousfield see that, if ‘ erroneous<^statement8 ’ are made, he is 
responsible i^r them ? Consequently, until I am furnished with the> 
.details now refused, my position remains precisely where it did, and 
js*iu no way affected by the fact that many thousands of pounds 
,nte paid' in salaries. Metmwhile I am perfectly willing to admit 
that, in Asserting the Company during its existence ,had opened 
.tweajty-five schools instead of thirty-five, I made an error, based 
on a list which I had good reason for believing to be the latest 
issued. I also agree with Mr. Bousfield that the salaries paid 
by his Company compare favourably with those of other Companies, 
.many very wealthy, and notably one tmder the highest clerical patron- 
age, where the remuneration of the teachers is so low that the children 
sue being practically educated* at their expense. 

I have said that one of the grievances of which a writer on con* 
.troversial . matters may justly complain is the asdribing to him of 
sentiments and views which are not ‘borne out by anything that he 
has written. Let any impartial person re-read my article, and ask. 
if there is a single word or line to justify Miss Eliza Orme’s assump- 
friun tha^t I regard milljpery, or dressmaking, or book-keeping, ae 
•f. below the dignity of a l^y/ So opposed is the whoje tenor of my 
.4tt|ticle .to this view, that one of my chief reasons for vging the 
.jip^bUshment of an Employment Bureau w*^-that, by accurately 
.. l^qainting itself with the fields of labour '^ere shilled wmrk ia 
^ane^^ted, .S* would operate in edu^ting women to ‘rigidly trrin 
.jlheii^Ves for this real demand/^ But Miss Orme has no desire to 
organisation established, advancing this singular reason 
to light, {md^methodise them and 
* \^o,’%he as,k|[, / are the ii^partial judges to decide 
e real >1^ % women’f wmk f’ j^|>^ng 

f !i$ petto^ appointed to the tai^ wotd^ ¥ob 
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of chaos ; we must let tyraiuaj and fear prevail;, ao that J;he reid wil^k- 
ing woman dare not speak for fear of losing ker hre^; let loose and 
fooli^ suggestions go unchecked (as, fer instance, tiie original 
suggestions gravely put forward in a magazine a few months ago, 
that ‘ poor ladies coTild make a livelihood by going around to. men's 
chambers and tying their neckties for evening parties j * or another 
equally practical one, that a ‘ good income might be made by picking 
up curios and re-selling them at a profit to wealthy Americans *) ; 
Irave girls to lightly rush into the struggle for existence, a^ find out 
for themselves its heart-breaking nature, with its fight to keep a foot- 
ing, and never-ceasing accompaniments of anxiety for the future and 
terror of sickness ; and finally permit comfortable emancipated ladies^ 
with bankers’ balances, to scream upon every platform that it, is the 
‘ golden age ’ for women, which only just wants the one consummating 
touch of female suffrage to be the millennium. 

Let me tell Miss Orme tlCat the body which should constitute the 
direction of this Bureau would consist of men an(h women ‘practically 
conversant with the problem they were endeavouring to elucidate ; 
whose function it would be to patiently and impartially collect Acts, 
and whose efforts, even if they were mingled with errors a|id blunders, 
would be the first step in obtaining and diffusing the truth. Miss Onne 
questions the correctness of my assertiorf that ‘unless a girl very 
expert, and in addition an accomplished shorthand writer and kkench 
and German scholar, she Ban make but the most wretched pittance.’ 
By ‘wretched pittance,* I mean 11.* oa. or ll* lOs, a week. K we 
examine Miss Orme’s statements, we find, that whilst denying the 
general truth of what I state, and nmintaining that good shorthand 
is unnecessary, she actually strengthens my position by adding the 
qualification tl^t the typewriter must be a ‘ college graduate,’ who can 
then make an ‘ excellent incqpte by typewriting.’ A woman whufaas 
spent two or three hundred pounds on a college education willr pre- 
sumaUy not become a typewriter unless she have capital to set. up a 
business, but it is really of no consequence whether she has been to 
college or not. I repeat she must be a gaed shorthand writer as well 
as typist, a*good French and German scholar (I am of course only 
speakings of these languages in do for as they b^ upon commercisl 
matters), and have xitoeived the ordinary education given tp girls in 
higher grade schocSs.’. Hie evidence for this conclusion is based upon 
■tke practical cpinions held t>y ^e heads of various shorthand, schools 
where female pupils are foained, and still more upon my own most 
valnahle parsomd experience gained week by week in connection with 
^e emplbymmit celd^ of Hearth md Home, a ^per devoted to 
‘ar<naen*e interests — ^raieare my advice is soc^ht by girls about to, earn 
thdr Uvhogs, !by those wanting utork, by those in* ill-paid sitoatioufi, 
dpd by^Wployers. iTcannot find a sm^e feet in Miss Owpe’s; 

that to alter my convictions j nor can l^J^t 
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(which sh ihr •lis 1 know g^raily oohsisfi 
'it^ftire), or s compliimoe on my part with Miss . Oram’s 
ihtiiti^on t6 ‘ extend my synlpathios to professional men unable to 
m^t their Christmas bills,’ in imy way affects the situation ; though my 
sympathies are readily extended to all persons who are in a chronically 
impecunious condition, the only salutary effect of lirhioh, so &r as 
I imow, is to cause its viethns to be very slow — ^in singular contrast 
to persons with incomes derived from their ancestors ->-to pronotmce 
impertinent judgments upon the ‘thriftlessness ’ of their fellow crea> 
tunes. 

A propoB of a suggestion that has been made in various quarters 
that the fnnctions of this proposed Burean are already carried out by 
the Working Tjadies' Guild, one can only presume it is put forward 
by persons who know neither the raison d’itre and functions of the 
proposed Bureau (which, at the risk of being wearisome I must repeat, 
will investigate and regulate the educalfed female labour market), or 
the scope nf \>perations of this useful society, which has a registry 
office, a loan fund, various departments for the production and sale 
of women’s work, and also, like many other societies, grants a small 
number of fusions. So far 'as its exertions go it is admirable, but 
the very fact that applicants must be introduced by an associate, and 
that the associates are ladi^ of high social position, makes it obvious 
that its operations are necessarily on a limited scale, and do not affect 
the larger proportion ^of friendless gentlewomen wanting help. 

To attempt to disprove the arguments of Miss Orme and Miss 
Bhaw upon the subject pf modem teachers and those of an older 
school would be futile, seeing tl^at my views differ from theirs by the 
whole wide width of Heaven, and can only be explained and justified 
by a coxnmunion of ideas upon education, its nal^ore and ideals. 
'V^ether a ‘semi-educated, smart, shyrp young woman fresh from 
the board schools ’ can give as full and real an •education as a cul- 
tivated gentlewoman, to whom the scheme of feminine education 
indndes the culture «nd sweetness and graces of life, to whom 
education 'means not a ‘ system of facts ’ which*can be stowed away 
'into a girl’s brain by any reasonably alert person, but something 
'tl^t climates upon the heart and' cluuacter, is so purely 'a matter 
bf Ibelihg and that any attempt at ra/ppr6<diemen£ would be 
thb' jnlreet futility j and 1 am obliged, therefore, to leave on one 
tito' en^ argummits advanced }}y iikese ladies, which bear upon 
of older teachers, merely contenting myself with remark- 
ling at any time advocated the employment of ‘ decu^t 

' I I' 

’ ifiat it is^nrdy a mAter of feeling, I atia at 

k tb^' i%aw’s crnshing orftiejism of ‘ 

indeed wbo vexed .W' soul" 
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conceivable that those amongst ns ^irho isiav^ wowj ooaj;p, robust^told 
what might be called agricultnral temperaments, wenld inevitably 
regard finer, softer, more exquisitely delicate juad taremulons souls m 
ridiculous, contemptible, and even condemnable. Here we have a 
lady, very s^edjveiy ailing and almost destitute, cheerfully feeing 
hunger and cold and dispensing with every sort ol physit^J enjoyment, 
whose spirit is so highly wrought and so capable of subtle, farms of 
suftering, that the mental distress caused her by living ohfier the 
same roof with policemen and other honest working people wholly 
overrides the material discomfort and suffering which are fer more 
easily apprehended and sympathised with by persons of coarser clay. 
To those with discernment it is perhaps unnecessary to add a 
single comment ; but 1 have sadly feiled if I have not made it clear 
that the whole pathos and tragedy which characterise the uncared- 
for age and sickness of these gentlewomen lie in the fact that they 
possess these fine and sensitive natures, whose memories and re- 
membrances of brighter days constitute their keenest pain. 

One theory of mine, more hotly controverted than any, seems to 
call for another word of defence. I advocated, as a preliminary«and 
effective method of diminishing the struggle for existence of the real 
bread-wmsers, the withdrawal of women of means from the labour 
market — that is from the )<mrneyman labour market, where neither 
talent nor genius is involved. Miss Orme, who evidently thinks her 
political economy argum6ht decisive, characterises this as a ‘ fellacy.’ 
Briefly stated, her argument is our bid frmilikr friend that wealth 
employs labour, and that if the directors of a school company have 

6.0001. to distribute in salaries, it is of no consequence whether the 

5.0001. be pocketed by persons each with 1,0001. a year or by those 

who have nothing. Miss Orme quotes Professor Cairns : she need 
not have done se. This is jpst the sort of orthodox book-learning 
with whiclv women «re crammed at college, where political economy 
is taught. Does she maintain that it makes no difference to a coimtry 
whether property is divided between millionaires and serfs, or in 
more equal shares ? Surely too, judged by the hardest scientific rules, 
in the case* of a woman who has already 2001. a year earning 
2001. mere, the result would pot* be the same as in the case of the 
penniless woman earning this salary; because the control over 
the expenditure in the latter instance would be much more direct 
than in the former ; and the pror woman would be much less likely 
than her competitor to spnnd her salary on non-productive luxuries. 
But forsaking these disputed maxims of Politichl Economy, let us see 
how Miss dime’s the(^ actually does bear upon one particular labour 
xnarket, the only one have had onder consideration. Supposing a 
Wifeoan with 2001. a year earns As a teacher another 2001. ; let it be , 
{dpauted dhe dresses jooxe expensively, employs a better cook and , 

.'bja finer house, is SHss Orme unable to see that her presence in 
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ittificlii0V6ns, since she fa ousting some poor woman equally oapable 
fixMEh <kH 3 Upying this very pofet ? And finally there fa a inoral argument 
to this which I can only refer to here, and which possibly IVIiss Orme 
Would not admit ; and that is, that it has a direct aifd distinct effect 
upon the sum of human happiness : for the woman Vho has already 
an income, and who g^^dily takes what would be given to an equally 
able applicant, fa directly responsible for the production of individu^ 
suffering and class hatred. Those critics who have questioned the 
soundness of my theory that women with incomes bring down salaries 
(being able to provide for some part of their living from some other 
source than their earnings) are recommended to carefully study the 
excellent introduction to the new Fngliahivoman's Year Booh, by 
Miss Janes (no partisan of my ™ws), in which she instances ^one great 
school which never engages a teacher who has not guaranteed private 
means, b^^eause the fees are too low tb allow of adequate salaries 
being paid, and the authorities like to see their teachers suitably 
housed and dressed*^ I would specially recommend tliis situation, 
prevailing in every branch of educated feminine work, to the con- 
sideration gf the Spectai<y)\ -uduch, in a set of ingeniously wrong 
reasonings, endeavours to prove that the presence of these persons 
with incomes actually raises wages. 

One word remains to be said about the careless and cruel charge 
of ‘ unthriftiness ’ and ‘ extravagance ’ £reel5^ passed upon good women 
who have not only been honourably self-denying bbt generously help- 
ful to others with •intimate claims upon them. Here is an extract 
from a letter, before w^hose genj;le rebuke those of Us who have man- 
aged to keep a footing, or who through no moral desert of our own are 
in the enjoyment of settled incomes, may well bow our jbeads in silence. 
The writer, an aged lady of rare intelligence and cultivation, has, I 
rejoice to say, since the appearance of my original ^icle, been 
rendered free of care and anxiety for the rest of her life by the kind- 
ness of a generous reader of this Review. 

There is h passage in the arJicle by Miss Shaw which seems to me to strike 
keynote of the modem woman's attitude towards life. It would seem as if to 
get on as a ^business woman/ and to show th^ pushing, selfish, aggressive qualities 
of IPpLOpessful business people, were the highest to which women should aspire. 
Why: ahquld Miss Shaw sneer at the governess who helped her young sister by 
kiting, a piano.? Perhaps she helped her to obtain a musical education, and at 
any raifa gave her some happiness, and that is something, ts it wrong to try 
4uid ^n£ribUte to the happiness of those who have such close claims upon us^ even 
at & exp^a^ 0^ our i^f-Interest and worldly prudence ? 

; < WiU,i^nfa^Kn^%;Miss £l^w, ^ never they cannot both eat 

the liutUiy of givfag^way cosfa timney which^ 
iGtshiom cannot also be' spent on', the' dull pur^ 
|0f n penfi# f - Would %i6s Shaw qpre to know (aqd, as you 

than the , exception) that tpr ' 

in:« toardfag sdhool^ 

who';u^ a year of.it.P Tliia' ^pleasSui; 
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fashion * of givipg meant that during all thoBe>ears I never, bought $ single article 
of clothing except boots atid one or two other necessaries whidh I could not 
myself make» My sewing was done after the children were in* bed and on half- 
holidays. , i ' 

I was always compelled to take a holiday engagement^ and I left the school 
after seven years with^a few pounds in my pocket. 

I notice that Miss Shaw finds fault with the grammar of some of the papers 
aent in by poor ladies, many of whom, no doubt, like myself, though their minds 
are clear, write with trembling fingers and dim eyes, and I too may be iaxpreesing 
myself in^egantly and incorrectly. But 1 should like her to put to herself,, in,, ^ 
polislied a form as sho chooses, this question : ‘ Does she really think I should have 
let my father go to the workhouse, and have set aside this sum for my old age 
Many elderly women have had a similar life history to myself, and many who 
saved have had Ipng and exhausting illnesses. I think very few have lived 
self-indulgently. 

Let Miss Shaw cast her eyes over the list published last year by 
the Governesses* Benevolent Jpstitution of the ladies who are com- 
pelled in their old age, after years of self-denying toil, to know the 
sting of charity from public institiitions. 

No. 15. Age 56. Became a governess for a maintenance and hqs 
taught twenty-six years. Ever since her father’s death has supported 
her mother. ^ Suffers from the effects of rlieumatic fever. • 

No. 17. Aged 56. Became a •governess owing to the failure 
and death of her father. Has always helped her two younger sisters. 
Taught thirty-seven years. ^JSas nothing but 10^. a year and interest 
on her savings. • • 

No. 25. Aged 64. On the death of her father became a gover- 
ness. Assisted her mother in educating the* younger children, and 
has since helped her brothers and sisters, one of whom requires heli>. 
Her sight is seriously impaired. 

No. 157. Agid 76. Taught fifty years. Had to help maintain 
her parents, a younger sister, find two nieces, besides two orphan 
pupils left penniless on her hands. 

And so on throughout the whole sorrowful scroll in whose bare 
records lie, for those with eyes to see, life stories of silent and 
beautiful hero\pm. The only compensation for saddening the mind 
and heart with these painful memories is derived from the conscious- 
ness that the feeblest pen which Vrites with feeling and sincerity can 
do something towards arousing sympathy and a desire to soften suffer- 
ing; and, as a result of whatfhas appeared, there are now ten ladies 
who are in receipt for life of pensions varying from 5s. to 10s. per 
week, one lady, Mrs. Lleweliyh, having charged hjsrself with four pen- 
sioners. In « each instjmce, with one exception, where the giver 
has insisted on remcuinvig unknown to those he is caring for, the 
donor of the annuity and the recipirat are in person^ communication, 
.with, I venture to thinly mutmd benefit. Other ladies have under- 
take to inake gifts of clothing tand country produce, flowers, an4. 
{K>6kb ; and a lonely infirm creature has, to her immense pleasure, been 
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‘ ^Sipnpatihetio ladj living in Kensington, end taicen out for 

dzitres. • 

Alsbiost any sort of attention unobtrusively and delicately rend<»ed 
is acceptable : and one old lady, partly paralysed, vitbout a relation . 
in the world, and living on what she can earn by her needle (the case 
. is known to'Mi8s.Sn!ytdlwood), is even glad of a kihd, oheerfU letter. 
1 may say here that I have learned within the last few weeks that the 
distress is even more widespread and poignant than that presented by 
me, and that there are scores of ladies who would thankfully accept 
3s. 6d. a week, and be substantially helped thereby. I cannot my- 
self either receive or distribute funds ; but I will gladly pat any one 
willing to help in the most modest way in communication with one 
or other of those patient dumb sufferers, who sorely need help and 
are likely to need it but for a few brief years. 

It has been suggested to me that I should approach Her Majesty, 
and obtain her co-operation in somd* scheme by which part of the 
enormous funds now being collected for the hospitals and district 
nurses (both benefiting a cl^s for which an immense amount of charity 
ife given)8hould be utilised for pensions andhomes for agedgentlewomen. 
I believ^ that the sympathy of the Queen, herself well on in years, 
could without difiSculty be obtained ; and that, if the matter were 
taken up by a person of standing, we might in this Jubilee year see the 
initiation of a movement whose purpose would be to give shelter to 
the large army of gentle, blameless IJ^ies thrown upon the rough 
world in their patl^etically helpless and ailing old age. 


FitANCES H. Low. 
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WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE AGAIN/ 


The maxim that the second reading of a Bill in Parliament amounts 
to the acceptance of the principle of the measure certainly seems a 
fine piece of irony in reg£^ to Mr. Faithfull Begg’s achievement on 
the 3rd of February 1897. For it would be hard to discover in the 
Bill he then carried to its secibd reading any definite principle of 
action — except indeed the principle that any people who wish very 
much for anything ought, for that very reason, to have it. 

This simple little Bill does not propose to enfranchise women as 
women. Its basis is not tha^ women in .general, inasmuch as they 
can read and understand the newspapers, can direct the politics of 
this Empire just as well as men in general— that the female sex has 
quite as large a stake in national affairs as the male — that there are 
great and crying wrongs and*evils, pressing peculiarly and exclusively 
on women, which can and will be redressed and removed only when 
there is a female vote to turn elections, arid return members to 
Parliament to legislate at its dictation. No; no such reasons as 
these are put forward. Women are considered siiqply as they are 
'(or are not) hous^olders disencumbered of any male associate, upon 
whom the State makes the same^money demands as if they were men. 
If they are in this position, they ought to return members to Parlia- 
ment. It is a very simple thing ; why make any fiiss about conceding 
it ? The goose, it is argued, pays rates and t%xes just as does the 
gander ; therefore, the goose is, in every other^onceivable light, socially 
'and politically^ exactly the same as the gander ; parity of reasoning 
applies toathem both; in a wq}tl,*to reverse a vmierable proverb, 
what is sauce for the gander is sauce for the goose. It is true that 
what is sauce for all ganders is only to be sauce for certain selected 
geese; but the principle of* selection is beautifully simple, it is 
based merely on contributio:^; to rates and taxes. These ‘ cash pay- 
ments are the only nexus.’ Thqy bind you to tlfe body politic ; they 
efhoe the dis&bility which still attaches to you as a mere woman. 
"If a principle is wantedfthis is the»one anfl all-suflScient principle. 
No other, consMotations are worth anything. * 

Upon* this loew sHnMAif then, as fiom the area of a pocket-!*' 
Jum^erohiefritis withall Ught-heartedness proposed to initiate » 

169 , 
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xdiixt^ isUlf^ess otmiiig, that it is a levolation at all. And as tne 
.1^ ptoiioseB to take ns into chaos nnawai^s, so its first step (as Sir 
■ Charles Dilke pointed out in his letter the other day to Mrs. Jacob 
Bright) is chaotic; it would introduce one more complication, one 
more source of confusion and difficulty, into that already confused, 
welter, our electoral ‘ syste^.l.. It is a suitable beginning. 

The principje upon which all the societies of the Old World, 
and the most importaUt among those of the New, have acted 
and do act in the distribution of the affairs of life between the 
sexes is plain, intelligible, and consistent — ^the principle that 
public concerns should be directed by men, domestic by women. 
As 1 was permitted on a former occasion to urge in these pages,' 
this principle is consonant with the unaltemble foots, of human 
nature, with the differentiation and correUntion of masculine an4 
feminine energy. We are now once«{nore incited to leave this sure 
ground— t<i give up any intelligible basis of distinction between the 
functions of men and women in the community — ^and fn pursuit of a 
fonded analogy, which cannot by any devices of ours be maintained 
throughout the i^hole field of life, to make our distribution in the 
highest %bgree chaotic, inconristent, and capricious. , 

Supporters of this hand-to>ifi<mth legislation of course dismiss as 
mere foolish banto: such questions as that put the other day in 
Truth, whether ‘ the lady who may lead Her Majesty’s Opposition 
>rill sit in a similar attitdde, focing Mr. Balfour,’ to his — viz. 
with her ‘ feet, resting on the table, legs tilted at an angle of 
forty-five degrees ? ’ * But, though put in burlesque form, the 
dilemma is a r^ one. Have the innovators the courage of their 
opinions or have they not ? To take the case as brought before us 
by Mr. Faithfull Begg’s Bill : If the foot that women pay rates and 
taxes as men - do necessitates the concln^on that they ought 
to exercise one masculine' fimction in public affairs, why not others ? 
If on this ground ^ey ard to be electors to Parliament, why not 
membejrs of Farliamept ? ' If members of Parliament, why not 
ministerB of the Crown? Why should any function of the male 
eitizen be denied to the female*? ,Why should not a n;oman oom- 
i^pdnd ! the' Channel Fleet if a woman* is to send orders to the 
^Adn)iIal in command? Here, of course, one is met by a superior 
dihifoi And told that ifotutal disabiliiSes will always exclude women 
.fiAm fbmdions .for which their physical constitution unfits them. 

; , b^ 'if Any part of the^ natural constitution of ^omeh is 
;io Wfo their exclusion &om publiq functions, where are 

' line ? GUf, it is answered, it ia'drswn foryou by Natme. 

Nafecat^ Abinya preveht; women fiom being effident soldiers a»|d 
, ^thh(ig'th.sayaga|aBt-'woiw the 
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jKOUi^g. I answer, Does Hattue di»w line here ? For jay 

part I thiijk she does not. I hold that voting for jxiemhlirs of Parliar 
meat is only one detail, which it is absnrd to siijgle out, in one vast 
department of human affairs for. dealing with whidh women are ‘ by 
. nature ’ unfit, and that Nature points out this their general unfitness 
very dearly. Women are really just as unfit for being members of 
Pfuliament and ministers of the Crown as for being admirals of the 
or. generals in command of the army. The thought of a woman 
conducting an ^uous campaign, the ranks being womanned instead 
of manned, or manceuvring a squadron of line-of-battle ships against 
a watchful enemy, supported mainly by feminine bluejackets, may 
be ^snissed as absurd and beside the question by the innovators in 
behalf of ‘Women’s Bights;’ but it is a valid consideration never- 
.theless, it only brings into salient relief a disability not confined to 
soldiering and sailoring. Public functions are interdependent; and 
,it is surely the height of i^eason to single out one function of 
pubUc life, and one set of women, and confer that one function on 
,that one set. 

‘ But there is a logical connection between taxes and representa- 
tion.’ Granted ; but a conclusion from one logical process in regard 
to the affidrs of life is ofted diametrically opposed to a tonclusion 
from another. And further, there is on§ ultima ratio to which, 
as has been often pointed out, all governments,, all political organi- 
sations, come at the end^of their logic — all politics, in the last 
resort, rest upon force. Now men can be called upon, in this last 
resort, to make good their contention by their bodies — to support the 
cause they advocate with life and limb. Women cannot. It was the 
late Sir Fitzjames Stephen, I think, w>ho pointed out that it is by no 
means impossible that questions might arise in which a female 
majority in the Country should be arrayed against a male minority, 
and that the male minority* should override the decision of the 
feminine majority m d armis. And, short of this, there will always 
be matters coming up for decision in public affairs on which the 
persons who decide should know that they dd so at their own risk. 
It ought not^to be competent to any body of electors to* dictate a 
poUcy to be carried out at the solq expense of another body. Yet (as 
I am told Sir William Harcouft urged in the debate of the 3rd of 
February last) this might frequently be the c^e in this country 
^ould women be admitted ato the franchise on equal terms with 
men. * 

For these and like reasdns, if I am confroijted with the logic of 
taxes and representation,. I answer that the argument is valid as &r 
as it goes, but it dnly Jiakes you a very little way. It must be oyer- 
.Jrjdden by other more weighty Ijonsiderations. .There are other 
. things ta be taken iht« account brides, tax-paying. The pnmoters. 
of this Bill themselves ovenide #11 logic ijut the logic of the puise 
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ivbeii tibey admit oertain vomea td the lianoiiiBe and ax^lade others 
jttst as oapaijle of exeaoisiiijf it intelligently. 

But 1 do not rest my contention upon a tv> qmqm. Our quarrel 
(if 1 may presume to speak for those opposed to this Bill) is not 
merely with the piecemeal, inconsistent character of the legislation 
proposed. It is not with this arbitrarily cut fiiagment that we are 
mainly concerned. This is probably — it is avowedly with many of 
its promoters— the thin end of the wedge ; and our opposition is to 
the entrance of women on the political arena, whether by classes or 
by masses. No Act of Parliament conferring the suffrage on women 
could change their nature, or the main demands of life on their 
energy. All it could do would be to introduce additions, small or 
large, to the electorate, of persons weak in the qualities most neces- 
sary for the due discharge of political functions, while they are excel- 
lent in other qualities equally valuable, to which political life is 
inimical. Such a consummation wou^d be, to use Carlylese, ‘ quite 
infinitely * piore deplorable, as we think, than the spectacle which 
seems so to distress many worthy people at present, of an educated 
lady seeing her coachman go to record his vote at the poll, while she 
has none. It appears, indeed, to be forgotten that voting at the poll 
does not begin and end all power an(\ influence, even, ibi ordinary 
members of our community, and* tliat women have their own share 
in the ordering of the affairs of life quite a'' important as that of 

men. Ixmg may they keyp to it, and eRercise it worthily ! 

• 

Thlo. CtiAPMAar. 
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FRANCE, RUSSIA, AND THE ENGLAND 
OF THE JUBILEE 


That popular feasts may have a political, national, e\en international 
import, every one knovis who has not got so jiedantically frivolous a 
soul as to deny e\ en to street* rejoicings their deep meaning. Just now 
the Jubilee has put it once more out of doubt. ^ uhilaium est The 
great cycle of matchless celebrations is closecj. For my ov^n part, 3 
should sincerely pity the man with .mind narrow or sight short 
enough not to have discerned in this great sp(>ctacle, beside the 
picturesquene^.s, tjie state and splendour, the inmost sense of a people’s 
festival. How mtftjh more should I not pity a man with a heart too low, 
with a fancy too mean, to he attuned to noble sensibilities, and to feel 
what in this Jubilee has appealed to generous natures and moved 
them to their doiiths. A great people have celebrated wortliily the 
great reign of a justly beloved Queen. It *bas been the glorification 
of a sovereign.* It has been, chiefly, the self-glorification of a people. 
First, as tb its splendid past. ,Tlien, as to its intosicuting present. 
Finally, as to its unique future. • 

Of course Victoria has been the rightful ^dressee and the lawful 
receiver of all this service andf of q^ll this incense. Her loyal subjects 
have been right in extolling the private and public virtues which 
have so much altered popular feeling that there is sdmeriskof forgetting 
how shaky was the throne when she ascended it. After the small- 
mindedness^ the narrow obstinacy,! the foolish prejudices and the 
grasping jjelfishness of a George the? Third, for uhom even the heart- 
tending melancholy of a life closing behin(^ the double-barred wall of 
Vci.. XUI— No, 240 ’ * ^ 
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prpfligacy of tl^e M, Ibal4>liea4i)!d! Aiioa^ ^e. b^wiy^ 
and of all ;th 0 an4 pcditlcf4 ineiid« of rliia 

. jtha oqIj man able to make Qneen Caibline intewting ; a^er 

bliiff, coarse good-natuie of an old Jaok'tar; it wanted tine girlish 
innooence, the maidenly , gdlOJM of a . seventeen-year .Queen io cleanse 


and freshen and sweeten the Con*^ atmosphere. Englishmen have 
not been slow in thankfully acknowledging how much the last half- 
century has owed of its prosperity and glory to what Victoria 
has done and yet more to what she has been. 


, Truly, an enviable praise ! I’es, by what she has done and by 
what she has left undone Victoria has been the perfect constitution^ 
Queen. She has . never been by an inch below her duties or above 


her rights. She has known how to be a loving, obedient, dutiful 
wife at home, in the circle of her domestic duties, and a sovereign 
lady by her own birthright in her kingdom. Sometimes she has let 
appear her jnmc^t feelings — either in youth when, under the 


'&ithful guardianship of Lord Melbourne, she was become at heart more 
than half a Whig and she resented bitterly the stiff, uncoiutierlike 


peremptoriness of Sir Bobfrt Peel in the Bedchamber-Women’s 
business <n the deliberate, insulting niggardliness of the fories in the 
vote of the Prince Consort’s annuity — or, later, in her old age, when, 
imder the fostering care of that Semite of genius. Lord Beaconsfield, 
she developed, as to persons and policy, the natural Conservative 
prepossessions of her kingly f trade. What influence has she not 
discreetly exercise^! on the external relations of her kingdom, either 
.<m account of the unparalleled experience of sixty years in the thick 
of the plot, or because of thd unique position of the mother and 
grandmother of the heads of nearly all the great Western dynasties! 

Ceites, such a life is worthy of all honour, and .4^en those of us 
who do not fancy it possible for peopl<f, when they have outgrown the 
anthropomorphic monarchical pha^is, to turn back and to raise anew 


■yfhat the best would be a Brummagem counterfeit of true royalty, 
cannot bqt look with some envy on the spontaneous, unanimous entlm- 
ij|^iaStic manifestation of loyalism. Great Britain has jpst witnessed.' 
^|||bW9eveir, it v^ould be mere shallowness to rest satisfied wit^ tliis per-: 
asj^ct; of th^ spectacle. After all, what people most willingly , 
is themselves. They are ,the true heroes of all sincerely 

R So it Vas the other day. They have solemnised ha' 

of ssmi-secnlar retrdspect. They have passed wiib! a 
the r^ew of sisriy years <d change-rof ladioal, 
<di8ng:e— ~of reviidation, jwtlitical, social ahd 
ofbperfbct internal - order, 
.^iSiey-'latv^ above. 'all,; taken , a 


^ of' a' no!^r^,feelili^ 



Suefci hm the special 6ri^tta,Kfcj *3bi8 Ja5|pifefe. 

among: ^be pomp and tbo state df ibe gl^a futetions^ «m<mg 
the eplim^our d the Court dresses and the iodlitary on^ the 
<gmosaxe of all eyes has been the , small groups mo^rtly imd som* 
bronsly attired in broadcloth, of the Premiers of the self-governing 
colonies. These men have been the lions of the season where so 
many lions of the first order have roared. They have been breaJfc- 
fasted, lunched, dined to death. They have been put td everj sattce. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the French Canadian, who wa^ their spokes^ 
man as the Prime Minister of the Dominion— that is to say, of the 
first federation of autonomous colonies — has been put on his mettle 
to do honour to all the calls on his time, his strength and his 
eloquence. 

In fact, what remains of the Jubilee, in the public mind, in the 
everyday preoccupations of the man in the street, is the advent of ihie 
Empire as a portent of the,€rst order, as an immense force to be 
put to use, as a brand-new ideal to be gradually reaUsed! It was 
natural, even legitimate between certain bounds, that the revelation 
of the Empire should be followed by the birth of Imperialism. It is 
already some time since spme far-seejng, keen-smelling men have 
foreseen th^ new departure of public opinion, and have tried to get 
betimes a good footing on the hew platform. Lord Rosebery has 
been one of the prophets of Imperialism. Sir Charles Dilke was 
if not the discoverer, at any rate the godfather, of Greater 
Britain. Mr. Chamberlain, now so vhry far oflf from his salad days 
of Radicalism and vestry politics, has, for good or evil, put his 
venture on board the good ship Empire. Everybody now has 
always been on the winning side, 'except the unfortunate Little- 
Englanders. 

There is something very amusing in the strange perversion of 
facts with which pyties or mdividuals try to make out they have 
never been shaken in the true faith. For instance, it is now accepted 
as Gospel truth that Disraeli was the maker, if not of the Empire, at 
any rate of Imperialism. On the other, pide, the Manchester men, 
those doctors of a school now utterly repudiated, the Cobdens and 
the Brights, are reproached for their utter want of intelligence and 
sympathy for this great thing ; they are accused of having looked with 
equanimity, nay, with jpleasure, to a time not very fer off when, by 
the accomplishment of a law of fate, the colonies woidd have con- 
quered their independence and broken the Empire one and indivisible. 
A pleasant manner, truly, io write history ! * These severe critics 
forget two things : jthe first, that everybody— -Disraeli and the Tories 
m well as the others, er rather mpoh more than anybody—partook^ 
of this feeling of diffidence abopt the future of the Empire^ aijd " 
predietdd JU' Uinpi:ov4hitable dissolution. Secondly, who, 
un;^)le to bdiieve ^ the perpetuity of artificial an agglomex^$^> 
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IwliDii^ consolidation of its parts, tnd . the bM 

heir- i^ Who, if not jnec^ly these selfseihe 

, of Manchester, these Cohdens and, Brights, srho mere instm- 

aSSe^fi^ in phtaining for the. colonies the beneficent institution of self* 

, i^eminent — that birthright of ey^ry Anglo-Sajon, without which 
, ^^e is no order and lind^ %Meh. the utmost degree of freedom is per- 
%tlj compatible with the unity of the Empire ? It is necessary to . 
reoall these facts, because nothing would be more dangerous — I mean 
for the Empire itself — ^than the constitution of a false feeling about the 
conditions of its existence. After all, the sincere foiCnds of Greater 
' Brifoin as she is and as she may become ought not to forget that 
Ifopmdalism is not empire, that the Empire has been created, not by 
Imperialists, neither in a fit of absence of mind, but by those healthy, 
i%orons, liberal-minded generations who took for their first duty the 
conquest and the {ureservatiou of freedom at home and abroad ; that 
perhaps the worst foes to this great fabric would be so-called Im- 
perialists, trying ^ tighten purely ideal bonds which cannot be 
i shortened or materialised without becoming shackles. 

Some colonial statesmen hare given timely advice about this 
pohrt. Mr« £eid, of the panjnt and model colony of New South 
Wales, has spoken some weighty words. It is to be sincerely hoped 
that they will be taken to 'heart by the destined leaders of a great 
movement, and that the dissociation of the Empire — perhaps a con- 
tingency not to be prevented, but at a yerf long distance — shall not 
be precipitated by the clumsy and self-seeking promoters of Imperial 
Federation. I have purposely confined my remarks thus far on 
this allTimpbrtant subject to the internal point of view. It seems to 
me that, if it is true, as I am quite disposed to believe, that the advent 
of the imperial factor is the accession of a new force^and is perhaps 
to inaugurate a well-timed renovation, of party and parliamentary 
politics, now in full decay and weighed down with the burden of 
antiquated dead questions, the first necessity is to prevent a wrong 
departure, and the perverted use, at home, in British policy of this 
MVW povi^er. < < 

do not ; mean that this upheaval of the imperial 'feeling has 
, i!fi^lig;to do with external politics.. On the contrary, hhopeto 
second part of these rapid considerations that it is possible 
kind of indication of the tine orientation of British 
fact, so j)rightly put in evidence in the 
taken to heart Jby the public, is perfectly 

of iutemationd 

yhat ,'X,:We now to try to point out alter having 
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II 

It would be rather too bad a joke to compare what is going to 
take place itt St. Petersburg with what was done last June m 
liondon. Tlie Neva has no mind at all to compete with the 
It was last year/ at the crowning in Moscow, that the whole Bussian 
people gave out the inmost feelings of their soul, and took the sacrar 
ment of loyalism. Nothing — not even one of those dreadful cata^ 
strophes which live for ever in the memory of a nation — was wanting 
to consecrate this feast. This time it is not to tlu* public betrothal 
of a sovereign and a nation which embodies tlie thought and the will of 
one hundred and twenty million*^ of subjects, and of a people conscious 
of having but one head. Petersburg will see somothingof a Tronstadt 
on a grander scale, a repetition of the never-lo-b('-forgotten days of 
the Parisian week. Truly, quite enough : first, because after all tlieie 
is something b(‘aii-moving m the meeting of the representatives of 
two great States ; and then b(‘cause some things, when they aie 
deliberately reiteiated, gain a new significance and a larger import. 

liowever, it is not my purpose to expatiate hero once more* on 
the Franco-Bussian friendship. L(‘t ii’bc sufficient for me to i>omi 
out that tlfe mere efflux of time ip giviiig|^ the lie to the prophets of 
misfortune, that years go by and that the minafi^ral conpliTi^j does 
not seem to slacken, and that, even among the upheaval and the 
earth-shakings of an Eastern crisi*^, ^that allianee has kept solidlj^^ 
enough its ground. We may fou^see \nith some degree of confidence 
lliat the personal intercourse of the heads of the two States will yet 
more strengthen it, and that the mob, always easy to be moved and 
eiiijth'iised, on the banks of the Neva as well as of the Thames or the 
Seine, will givetto the President of the French Republic a reception 
nearly as warm As that tlie Tsar had last year in Paris. 

All that is very trell, but what I want to show is how this tight- 
ening closer of the bonds of the Franco-Eussian entente offers a new 
occasion for ilie drawing nearer of England. ►Assuredly it is not a 
mere fancy to find some analogy between th?* feelings recently ripened 
and brought lo a head in England by the Jubilee and those Bussia 
is accustdmed to enteitain. The two States are two, or rather are 
the two, great world-empires. While Britain ha^ got lier possessions 
disseminated over the wliole surface of the globe, a magnificent estate 
on which the sun never sets, Kussia, herself disproporfionately dis- 
tended, holds in a lump, attached to her side, her immense Siberian 
domain. England is queen of *the seas, and has scattered down her 
colonies on the wlide extent of the ocean.^ Russia is wedded to the 
land, continental to the core, andriiems only the fringe of her gar- 
ment witih the foam of Jiillows. Ei%land is the free mother, or perhaps 
only the eldeat-bom sister, of free daughters or of equal sisters ; 
Ruasia, herself held in the hoftow of the band of an all-powerfid 
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fnitocniwti, faMmo HbenJ iiii<titutions, no 6clf<«govcrtiment for her most 
dfotent d<)pen(lencie8. 

With ell these differences, who does not feel the strange similiuity 
ef etrctmistanoes ? Empire is Fate, and England as well as Bnssia is 
more mid more ever/ darnrged on, led away, carried away by the 
weight of dependencies. For'bcth countries the problems of inter- 
national politics are more and more stated in terms of empire. For 
both the great question is to live up to a great future without com- 
promising the present or repudiating the conquests of the past. 
Both are struggling with this new power, Imperialism in England, 
Panslavism in fiussia, which threatens to enslave or to embroil them. 
It would be foolish to close the eyes to the dangerous consequences 
involved in the advent of these new force®. They make undoubtedly, 
to some extent, for discord and war. 

However, one thing is reassuring. There is no fatal antagonism, 
no pre-ordained hostility between the*'two world-empires. (In the 
contrary, eadi one of them has its appointed sphere and element. 
A rivalry between them wotrld be madness. Long ago, a clear- 
mfirded statesman ridiculed the very idea of a duel between the 
Whale and the Bear. In feet, there is*> only one ground — I do not 
say where such a struggle is natural, but where it is posable. India 
has always been looked on, either at Petersburg or at London, as the 
appointed theatre of a great Russo-English war. It remains to he 
seen if really it would be so very easy to gain access to this mountain- 
enciroled ^leitinsula. In any case India is, at the utmost, the possible 
ground ; it will never bgoome tlie legitimate cause of a aai. Then* 
is no germ of a conflict in the possession of those three hundred 
millions of subjects. But then, where are, just now, these latent 
antagonisms, these causes of mutual suspicions, wlijch have so long 
embittered the relations of the two countries, and Which yet prevent 
their cordial understanding ? " 


Everybody — the first man in the street— will tell ydu. ’Tis all in 
this blessed word — not Mesopotamia-r-butthe Xasteru qiuMmi. Kot 
to go farther off, siftce the Crimean war there has been a settled atti- 
tude diffidence and hostility between the two nations. is 

' strangest of aU is that the two connives £ave accomplished a complete 
ieve;>ialof their Eastern politics, they have made a true cAossfi-mnis^, 
they are now occupying each one jnst the position the other occupied 
tweniy yeaw ago, and was denounced roundly for occupying it — and 
yet they de not seem any the nearer a sincere reconciliation ! 

Them nns h lime when the of JSnglish diployiacy, the 

Alpha and Omiign of wisdim’'^ and statesmanship in Eastern matters, 
was that oMf beMvted formula, the integrity and the iadependem»of 
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the Ottonaan Empire, This was the time wheti Bussia,<always on the 
alert, always wide awake in order to fall upon Turkey, fevoured by all 
means, foul and fair, the progress of the dismemberment of the 
Empire, promoted the formation and the emancipation of new vassal 
States, and looked fixedly on the dome of St. Sophia as on the land- 
mark of her fdrward march. To-day we see England indignant 
because Lord Salisbury has not gone out alone to war with Turkey, and 
because he makes to the other Powers, in the first rank of which is 
Russia, the sacrifice of postponing the liquidation of the estate of the 
Sick Man. Russia, who has made at Bucharest, Belgrade, Sofia, Athens 
too, the experiment of that freedom of heart wliich is the only form of 
tliankfulness practised between nations, is become the guardian, the 
friend, perhaps the lesiduary legatee, of the Padishah. So it has come 
to pass that in this queer exchange of policies, the two Goveminents 
liave literally taken one the place of the other, and, none the less, 
they continue to look on •each other with a supreme, incurable 
diffidence. • • 

Such a misunderstanding is not to remain for ever, even if the 
present healthy habit of working in somo kind of concert does mot 
make away in the long run with such prei>ossessions. It i^impossible 
for right-nlinded people to keep things upside down for ever. After 
all, England has no sufficient leason to su&|)ect Russia because Russia 
is gradually coming to something like the point of view of England 
ten years ago, and vice And what is more, both countries, if 

you look under the surface, are not so very distant the one from the 
other. (Granted that England feels herself moro or less coerced by 
her conscience to try to hasten t^e liberation of the Christian 
nationalities in Tux key, she does not at all want the immediate dis- 
ruption of the Ottoman Empire wdth all it involves. Suppose Russia 
as very much wedded as ^ou can fancy to the new method of 
guardiansliip and stipremacy in Turkey : you are not authorised to 
impute to her the wdeked resolution to prevent the gradual emanci- 
pation of the vassal races in the East. 

In fact, when you look to the results of a half-century, of history, 
what do yofi see? That famous conversation between the Tsar 
Nicolas And Sir Hamilton Seymour is almost completely realised by 
events. We could easily fancy the Crimean war a figment of Mr. 
Kinglake. It has not changed an iota in the state of the world — I 
mean of the Eastern woild. tf tl^e allied armies had not fought and bled 
and suffered the horrors otihe great winter before Sebastopol, things 
would be exactly the same — e^jeept for the udhappy victims who fell 
on the battle-fields of the Crimea with the proud illusion that they 
kept back the grandsdns of Peleivthe Grdat on their way to the Bos- 
phorus I Such a lesson must be taken to heart. * What a warning, 
too, in tho memory of*l 877, when Lord Beacon sfield was nearly letting 
logse a great war in order td maintain the integrity of Turkey, 
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soAtolied away fiom victorionw Biunia a port of her fpoils, and 
bheli; under tHb yoke of the Sultea Eastern Bonmelia, fided to be fir^ 
eight years later with the oonourrence of Great Britain, and a part of 
Armenia, condemned to become the cockpit of Turkish homicidal 
fury ! 

Wiien a nation- a just, ji^erons, conscientious nation — ^has such 
a record, when she remembers years and years of imballowed quarrels 
apiainst Bussia on behalf of the unspeakable Turk, she may very well 
pause before throwing herself into a new struggle with her ancient rival 
on account of a total reversal of sides. A little thought, a little sin* 
ceiity, a little disinterestedness are amply sufficient to show tliat, 
within bounds, England land Bussia ore getting on the same ground ; 
that the one has forsworn her foolish Turcomania and the prejudices 
of Stratford de Redcliffe, while the other has given up the brutal sim- 
plicity of the method of conquest and dismembennent ; and that both 
have never been more ready for an agreement. It would be super- 
fluous to lay stress on the supreme gravity of the moment ; everybody 
knows tliat, now or never, the Concert of Europe is to solve peacefully 
the Eastern Question, and that, if it fails, as seems too possible, it 
will have tolled the knell of itoany things'besides the peace of Eastern 
Europe. Everybody feels more or Jess darkly that England and Russia 
have perhaps more than any other two Towers the ball at their feet, 
and that it rests chiefly w'ith them to make the European Concert a 
byword and a mockery, or to ipitiate with its first woik a fair em of 
good-will and progress among the nations. 

t 

« 

• IV 

It is a popular saying that empires, exactly the jame as private 
individuals, are diawn close together by common ilUwills or enmities 
as much as or even more tlian by common friendships. Nothing is 
less in my mind than to lay a gross, misleading emphasis on facts of 
which the true import, dwells chiefly in delicate shades. It would be 
a notorious exaggeration to speak of the antagonism of Russia and 
Germany just at the time when William the Second, notwithstanding 
the rope which so inopportunely whipped his eye, is going* in state 
to return to Nicolas the Second his visit of last year. However, we have 
only to read the Bismarchian press in Germany to measure the extent 
of the cooling between the two nati<pis unce the time when the old 
Chancellor knew how to bind Russia to his system, while chain- 
ing Au«(Mia to the wKbels of his triumphal car. Between the two 
great neighbouring Emperors there is a mutual •diffidence, a grow- 
ing coldneni, a UtUe tempered dovm by the long habit of dynastic 
intimacy, but leeSy to go down to the freezing point uijdmr the 
blighting influence of tempj^r ajui psychologi^ peoulimrities. The 
relations of Bussia and Germany havb known hitherto three distinct 
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pbasee : 6nt, the honeymoon of the Shrei^Saiser eUiaiwe; then tie 
scarcely less idyllic period of the doMe mfnage, -when BiKinarck, that 
Don Jnan, supplemented the lawfol homely bonds of Anstrian matri- 
mony by a regnlar flirt with Fetembnrg ; now the half-veiled bitterness 
of the Kranco-Bnssian understanding. 

During all this time, England, faithful to the Palmerstonian 
system, has remained — or, ought we to say has fiincied she remained? — 
outside any international connection in her splendid isoloMon. The 
Cabinet of St. James’s professes a perfect hate for Continental coicam- 
brances and eventual engagements. Lord Derby as well as Lord Gran- 
ville, Jjord Eosebery or Lord Ivimberley as well as Ijord Salisbury, have 
remained shy before the seduceraents of the Western States. They 
have seen the Triple Alliance rise, grow, become the all-spreading 
upas-tree of Europe, lose something of its glory and begin to scatter 
some of its leaves. They have seen France and Kussia, conscious of 
their loneliness, stretch out ttfieir hands and mutually seize tliem. It 
was a very flattering prospect to remain free, equally distant from 
both systems, with a perfect right to consort, according to the wants 
of the day, with the one or the other. Only it was — it is a dream.’ 

At first, perhaps, England was able •to keep aloof, to ^rive back 
successfully Ithe advances of the leading partners in the other firms. 
Just now things have alterwl. Germany, ’or rather, since Germany 
is bodily in a man, William the Second, seems to pursue towards 
England the policy of a disapponted plover. Nobody has forgotten 
(he sudden flash of his telegram to President Kruger. Since 
that time there have been hot and cold, fits. • The official and 
officious press of the Fatherland Jras beeir sometimes unduly 
hostile, sometimes threateningly friendly, nearly always coarse 
and uncourieous. It has been more and more obvious that 
(rermany— or at Any rate her vrrperial master — feels that the drift of 
the fates, Ixdweeu IxAh countries, makes more and more for a rivalry, 
evidently not to Im' decided without the arbitrament of arms. The 
greatness of tlie British Empire, ns set off by the Jubilee, imi>ortunes 
and plagues to death the soul of the modem Ctesar. Ife, too, wants 
a world-wide ‘empire. He, too, wants a navy such os that which 
iirade such a splendid appeararree ’in the roads of Portsmouth. He 
wants colonies. He wants a Germany beyond tile sea as there is a 
Britain beyond the sea. Such day-dreams fill his mind. Even Iris 
internal policy is for the larg^t pari determined by those loose, grand 
projects. When a statesman agrees to help or to pretend to help 
these undertakings, he may have been in his youth a Social Democrat, 
and in Iris ripeness that more hateful politician, a Liberal ; he broomes, 
as Herr von Miquel, the favourite -coadjutor, the chosen minister of 
William jbhe Second, When, on ihe contrary, he 'shows some cold* 
nesS, some diflSdenec, he is immediately ou^ of fevour, as the Prince of 
Hcdwnlohe. ' * 
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* AH tluA most; give some food for reflectioQ the mlsds of 
OfinglUIl Btettsmon or {mblidsts. If it is true that betweeu Orermmj 
and Britain the final stmggle is but a matter of time ; if between 
the two countries, notwithstanding the relations of blood and the 
dynastical Iwnds, good observers disoOm something not very different 
from the state of mind in bianco and Pmssia during the four years 
which separated Sadowa fiom Sedan, it is evident that e>eiy lover of 
his country will lopk witli now eyes on the question, no longer a merely 
theoretical one, of the alliances of England. Wliere is the man 
who, following with some care the slow development of tlie Eastern 
crisis, and the cumbrous working of that heavy machine, the European 
Concert, has not noted that the two poles were occupied by Gennany 
and England ; that, notwithstanding sweet words and polite 
there was no love lost between their public men and their diplomats ; 
no agrepment-»— not even always, the agreement to differ peaceably — 
betweei\ their leading statesmen, ministers, or sovereigns, and that, in 
fact, without the* conbtant, well-meaning mediation of thiid parties, 
they would have left the common ground and taken each her own 
pdfch ? If sucli is the cabe when Emope is reiolved to remain at one 
and to aftonibh the world liy her unanifnity, it ib easy to gness wliat 
will be the state of things at the first eneounter of a neW diffieulty. 

My readers have perhapb noted with some surprise that, hitherto, 
I have carefully abstained from mixing up France with that question 
of the English alliances. In truth, as I liave already had occabion 
to speak my mind in this Beview on the relations of France and 
England, I have pujqro^ely tried to look at this problem on e\ery 
side but the b’rcnch one. Ij; seems to me that if the suitableness 
and, much more, the necessity of a liusbo-Englislr entente wore made 
good to the satis&ction of the public mind, there w puld be much less 
difficulty in trying the same demons^ntion with Fiance. After all, 
in this cose, ‘ the movement has been proved by walking : ’ a canliafe 
entente between Waterloo and Sedan has been one of the facts of 
modem history. ►Such a precc'dent is not wholly to bo disdained. 

1 knew it is the custom to look down upon the period when the 
Peels, the Aberdeens, the Bussells, the Perbys and thte Palmerstons 
held out their hands loyally and li^d tliem locked in the peaceful 
graap of the Mole? the Thiers, the (tuizot, the Drouyu de Lhuys 
and the Walewbki themselves. However, we must not forget that it 
waa the time when our fathers di^ great things without boasting, 
knew hoar to unite freedom and empins wdthout attitudinising im> 
periallf, riod how to‘lcad Europe in the path of progress. 

Pottbtleea, the thing is no more, and there mnst have been a 
oaim finr the ehange. But let as for the present only remember 
that a friendahip^has been jiossible and {ihnt both 

countries have not exactly had to lament its fostering.* It tharetia 
nothing to prevent a mntuid unfierttanding between Buaaia* and 
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Efiglaad) what should hinder l^^ance from makiug a tjhird in ilL 
arraugemexit ? It is only necessary for those who in England dream 
such perfectly reasonable dreams not to forget that it is absolutely of 
no avail to try a flirtation with Eussia without France. The coupling 
of Prance and Eussia is one of the few steady, fixed points of the present 
state of things. Subject to this there is nothing at all against the 
attempt of an entente a troia. In fact, I dare to say the true inward- 
ness of the Franco-Kussian friendship makes such a completion 
necessary. 

At first, perhaps, it was ])ossible to mistake more or less un- 
willingly the real character of that understanding, and to see in 
it a kind of war-engine. One of the weaknes^ses of this contrivance 
was that, even among its best friends, it was erroneously taken for 
an instrument of revenge. Time and experience have made away 
with this mistake. It has been more and more obviously proved 
that the Franco-Kussian alliafice is an alliance, not of war, but of 
peace ; not of revenge, but of equilibrium ; that its end is to make 
Europe again a reality, to give a counterpoise to tl)e too prepondera- 
ting power of Gennany and her confederates ; to put the security *of 
the world on a broader and steadier basis than the goodwill of a 
leading potentate. That such is the object of the Frauco-Eussian 
alliance has been sufficiently removed frdm doubt by its results. 
It is a fact that, during the last three years, while the Eastern 
crisis unfolded its interminable coils, France and Eussia have been 
by their mutual understanding, by their siiirit of conciliation, the true 
Immi brokers of the European ( bncert. France, after all, in so doing, 
is acting in strict conformity to her genius, to her interests, and to her 
history. In the East, she has always known how to be the friend of 
the Turk and thg guardian of the Christians, She wants the main- 
tenance of the integrity of t^e Ottoman Empire, insomuch as it 
means the absolute exclusion of all egoistical and untimely attempts 
on tlie estate of the Sick Mm, something like a self'^dmy'mg ordhiance. 
At the same time, she has no other wish than tl\e gradual enfranchise- 
ment of the Christian nationalities, the constitution of native States 
subject only to the presentation of the peace. Everywhere she is 
animated*by such feelings, , 

Truly, it cannot be very difficult to find a way to the goodwill 
of a nation so chastened by the lessons of misfortune. Of course there 
are on the broad surface of tte epith many points where the interests 
of England and France may .clash. I make bold, however, to say that 
not even in Egypt are these divergencies above the reach of a well- 
meaning diplomacy^ The hour is come to look in the face all these 
small difficulties and td make a choice between two ways. I have 
tried to show the drift of events between Germany Wd England, the 
gradual estrangement, 1;he nearly unavoi<^able conflict of the foture. 

I mjitSt not pass in silence ovdlr the counterpart of this antagonism ; I 
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mum the ep etrilciog, so olt>zenewed, so newlj empfaeiaed advaaoes 
end offers ci goodwill the (jtennaD Emperor is making all the while 
to iPrance. 

Kobodj ignores the immense, the nearly insuperable difficulty 
which prevents the prompt acceptance of these flattering attentions. 
Between Fiance and Germany there is not only the memory of the 
war, a ditch full of blood : there is the cry, the bitter cry of children 
brutally taken from their mother ; there is the unconquerable protest 
of Alsace and Lorraine, that desh of our flesh, that bone of our bone, 
against the cruel abuse of the law of the stronger. I believe from 
the bottom of my heart that, for a long time yet, a statesman in 
France who should deliberately accept the friendship of Germany 
and make gratuitous love to the Emperor would be buried under 
public contempt. However time How' ; the years go by ; the genera- 
tions come and go. Oircumstancet. may arise where France, where 
the Franco-RuhSian couple, would fdel obliged to strike a bargain 
with the Gorman tempter. For England this prospect is worthy 
of a moment of reflection. It is useless to entertain self-deception. 
Just now England has or seems to lia\ e three ways open to her. 
She may^either remain as slie is, an ensatic body, wandering through 
the paths of other constellations ; or she may make a fourth in the 
Triple Alliance and follbw suit* to Gennany, the leading State in 
this league; or she may contract with Fiance and Russia one of 
those nutriagea de raison which are peihops never perfectly delight- 
ftil, according to I^a Rochefoucauld, but to which dijilomacy, in 
allowing the happy consorts to be three, gives a kind of additional 
zest. Only she must choose quickly. It is aheady too easy to see 
that the Sibyl does not intend to leave her offers a long time open or 
to renew them without some reduction. , 

I'i? IS? DU Piir,B5&KNSJf:. 



THE TOURIST IN IRELAND 


We may roam througli this world, like a child at a feast, 

Who siip.« of a sweet, and then flies to the rest ; 

And, when pleasure begins to grow dull in the east, 

"We may order our wings and be olf to the west. — Moobb* 

Within the last few years the jaiblic have had their attention drawn, 
by articles in the press and advertisements, to the Ijeauties of. 
Ireland as a tourist resort. 

The press are unanimous as to thinking Ireland and its scenery 
beautiful ; we in Ireland think so too. , 

But the lygird-worked individual longing for a holiday wants 
to know more about a country than to hean from newspaper corre- 
spondents that the scenery is chai-ming and the people interesting* 
He leaves Ms home and wishes to feel assured he will have a clean 
and comfortable inn to sleep at and wholesome good food to eat. 

Irish inns have always had a bad name. I propo$e in this article 
not to praise the scenery of my country so mubh, but rather to show 
those seeking for a new place where to s{>end a holiday that we Irish- 
men have improved our inns, hotels, and means of communication. 
Let me state thaf ,I am not directly interested in any hotel or inn 
in Ireland. ^ * 

There is a great cry out amongst Irishmen that tourists go to 
Scotland, Switzerland, the Continent, and here and there, but do not 
come near Ireland. It must be borne in iigimd*that when aweary, 
hard-worked m^ wants change, he naturally prefers a country where 
his own language is not spoken, where he does not eat the same food 
or breathe the same air he was f^rought lip on. TJMs is a complete 
change, and this is what doctors order. To get away from all one’s 
usual surroundings, business worry and domestic worry, is the main 
reason why the tourist goes fer afield. 

Now to many, Ii^land is an unknown land. It is still, in the eyes 
of a large number of English ladies and gentlemen, far afield. Even 
istill many say ‘ I hea/yom are goin^to Ireland; take care you are 
not shot ! ^ This kind of remark has, now begun to be^a sort of ch^, 
foi^ as the may not be able to get away on a holiday, he envies 

his fortunate eoi^panion. ? ^ 
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* Alim if 9 now to coodnct persooaUy aoine of s y readers to Drebadt 

* Sweet gen]k of the ocean, bright Isle of the sea,* ^ 

We intend going the way the letters go, by the Irish alail from 
Eoston Station, starting at 7.15 A.M. This is too early in the 
morning for the general pubhc. 

What results is this : in £/mdon at this early hour of the morning 
it is very hard to get a cab j the night cabs have crept off home, and 
the day cabs have not come on to the stands. The train is an easy 
one to miss. It would be a great comfort to tourists bound for 
Ireland if the North-Western Hgilway would start the Irish day mail 
at a later time. 

The Irish mail travels at the rate of forty-two miles an hour, 
including stoppages — not an alarming rate of speed. We are promised 
an acceleration of pace. At last, after much agitation by the Irish 
members of Parliaxnent and the Irish Tourist Association, tixe London 
and North-Westeni have put on carriages, and they are 

oomfoi^bl^. 

Holiday-seekers like seeing all they can, so we will travel by the 
day mail, and during August and September, those being the best 
months for visiting lrel^.(l, except ^May. After a pleasant run 
through England and Wales — ^not forgetting, if in ^hird-class, to 
Older a hot luncheon-basket to bo put in at Crewe, or if first-cUiss to 
patronise the dining-car— we arrive at Holyhead at 1.20 r.M., and 
step on board one of the brand-new mail steamers. These boats are 
really an immense'improvernent to the through service from T^ondon 
to Dublin via JKingstown. I have been shown over one of these 
screw steamers and have travelled on them. Their greatest advantage 
is that the saloon, where mdals are eaten, is in a different part of 
tile ship from the cabins. The smell of lirandy and cooked meats 
does not now pervade the solitude of one’s cabin.,* The former state 
of things always assisted in making the mof^t hardened tourist feel 
v«y uncomfortable when the breezes blew. 

The mail-boat glides out of Holyhead Harbour. We hear the 
ring of the bell in the engine-room ; the order * full s^iecd ahead ’ is 
given. We pass the South Stack Lighthouse, and SQon are flirting 
with the waves of the Irish Channel ; given fairly flne. weather, a 
{deasonter three hours at sea is rar^y experienced. 

The Kish Lightship soon appears in sight ; then we see the Bailey 
Xighthouae nestling under the Hill of Howth, and the sweet Bay of 
Dablin opens up to view. 

Sweet Bay of DttUin, 

Sly Jieart you’ro Iroiiblinpf ; • 

Yoftr be&utyJbauDt^ me * 

Like a fever^ dream. — Linr DtrFFuanf. 

• • 

The afternoon nm shindif on thw dancing watyn of the Bay. IW 
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Wickloir Moimiiai»«, liaiog and fading in tbe bJu? disiwce, iorm a 
background wbiob is unlike anything ever seen. / 

As we approach, villas and houses are seen dotting the elopes and 
shore. We enter the port of Kingstown, filled with yachts and a few 
fishing-boats. A long stream of porters lands the mail bags, another 
strings the luggage. A very fussy railway official shouts, ‘ Zhke your 
sates,’ and then, with a loud whistle and banging of doors, and a 
feeling that one has left something or other on the boat, we puff 
away to Dublin, which we reach at 5.5 p.m. 

I shall expect some of my party to stop and see * Dear Dirty 
Dublin,’ but if they are in a hurry and bound for the North or South 
of Ireland, they can go by the loop line round it, either to the Chreat 
Southern and Western Bailway, or, if they are for the North, to the 
Great Northern Bailway, Amiens Street. 

There is an Arab proverb which says ‘Hash* is devilish.’ We 
will stay in Dublin a day at j^ast, and see the lions of tlie town. 
Dublin inns and Dublin hotels have improved within tjie list very 
few years. The Gresham, the Shelboum, and the M5tropole are 
large hotels. Among small hotels there is Miss Power’s Boyal Hot^, 
Kildare Street. Fish and meat are good in Dublin, but we are 
still rather olj^-faahioned in the manner of serving them. Th8 Dolphin 
is a good restaurant, and the Bed Bank, D'Ulier Street, a capital place 
for oysters. A dozen oysters and a golden plover cooked on the grill 
before one, and some Guinness’s draught porter, is a luncheon only 
found in Dublin : 1 recommend it to all who come to Ireland in the 
autumn and especially in the late autumn. My party have had their 
first " joulting ’ on an outside Irish janntiug-cdP over the cobble-stones 
or setts of the Dublin streets on their Way to the hotel. They have 
climbed with some exertion on to that high conveyance, clutched the 
rail, and held on ^ best they could, whilst the handbag, rugs, and 
luggage are held on more or le^b by the jarvey, while he drives at a 
great pace, regardless of danger, talking all the time, and just miming 
running over some foot passenger or bicyclist. For all this the fere 
is sixpence, and twopence for every parcel or package carried. Cabs 
can be had at ^he same price. One must nol forget to ask for a eabr 
and not a four-wheeler.’ There was a day when some cnteriwising 
person tried to introduce han^ms into Dublin.^ The car-drivers, 
assisted by the coal-porters, which latter in Daniel O’Connell’s time 
called themselves, and indeed were, his body-guard, pitched tire 
hansoms over the quays into the Biver Liffey. We have never seen 
a hansom in Dublin since. ’ Dublin is a greats town for bicycles. 
Dunlop, the Inventor of ^he tyrej is an Irishman, and a great deal of 
money has been made by Dubliners out of jjycle shares. The wheel 
is everjrwhere. 

What etiikes the stranger on seeing Dublin for the first time are 
tib© fine bouses and feie buildings,; but tht-re is a certain air of decay 
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tfii4 ttt^HuioIfidjr, a$ if the past ibad bMa brightof asc money tncwaabw*’ 
<laiM. AU tbxough Inland this sign of decay appeal^ on the ontaide 
of boildings. It is owing to the extreme dampness of the climatOt 
especially in winter. Dablin is not decaying ; Dublin is flourishing ; 
and, in comparison with other provincial towns, trade now is good 
and the commerce of the port of Dublin is incxpasing. The city 
might be cleaner ; but what it must have been on a wet winter’s day 
at the end of the last century, at the period when these fine buildings 
were erected, is hard to imagine. Dublin has got a bad name, and 
that bad name stichs to a town that during the spring months — that 
is to say February, March and April — is gayer than any in the world. 
Hunting, dancing, and racing then go on. While the Castle season 
lasts the fun is fast and furious. Hotels are full, and all residents euter- 
tain to the best of their means. There is one thing that is especially 
good in Dublin , and that is the wine. A man who gives his guest bad 
wine is avoided. The tourist may sa^ he has little to do with all 
this, but my party, I am sure, like a little gossip, and some of the 
ladies, I am certain, would enjoy a Dublin season. Our Viceroy 
entertains right royally. 

In the morning we wajl out to look at the shops, and then, 
calling a *car, we drive to see all that we can in Dublin — College 
Oreen, with the old Parliament Houses ; the fine statue of Grattan, 
and the statues of Oliver Goldsmith and Edmund Burke. In 
the old Parliament Houses the Chamber of the Dish House of 
Lords still renoains ns it was, wad one or two of the committee rooms 
are exactly the ^me as in the days before the Bank of Ireland 
bought, these premises. ‘ We must see the library of Trinity College, 
the ‘ Book of Kells,’ and the ‘ Book of Durrow ’ ; the Custom House with 
its handsome facade bordering the River Lifiey ; our National Picture 
Gallery, which forms one of the sides of the Leilister In.wn ; the 
•Science and Art Museum, and the Cit/Hall, formerly the Exchange— 
thete are things all really w'orth seeing, and would be worth seeing 
in ony^capital in the world. We must drive down Sackville Street, 
a magnificent broad stretqb with the Nelson Column in the centre. 

It is new getting near luncheon-time, and we shall go to Corless, 
a great oyster purveyor. After luncheon we will take another oar, 
and>'J driving down the quays by tifc side of the liffey, enter tire 
Phoenix Park, telling the driver to go on up the road while we 
talto a stroll through the people’s Garden, now gay with fiowors 
and shr^lbs, and perhaps visit the Koblogical Gardens and see ilie lion 
ottbs. lOiicrB ore always lion cubs at tbe Dublin Zoo, bred in the 
jUiardeAs, The income derived froni the sale of these aniroals is 
substantial. We get on the oar again and driv^e up the centre road. 
The Dnblitt xmoktidtia rise out of|he plain on our left, and a verdant 
landscape formsthe foreground. A large herd of jEallow<dees are seen • 
fwdiug «ud ipeutiped uUdA* the trees of the Park, oelebmted fyt ^ 
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nxmerom $nd magniHcent whitethorn trees* The cariiian will draw 
attention to all points of interest^ and many of these drivers can tell 
a good story, and tell it well. 

Shops shut early in Dublin, and the streets look deserted in the 
long days. The Dublin ‘ cits,’ as a rule live in villas outside the town. 
There are few or no evening amusements. Good companies come 
over to the Gaiety Theatre, but that is generally in the winter, or 
during our annual saturnalia — namely, Punoliestown Race week in 
April, and the Dublin Horse Show Week in August. This year their 
Boyal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Yoik pay Ireland a visit, 
and will be in Dublin for the Horse Show. Already rooms in the 
hotels are taken. Her Excellency Countess Cadogan’s textile exhibi- 
tion is to be opened by tlie Duke and Duchess of York, and Dublin 
will be en fdfe. Irishmen all wish that the Royal Family would 
vi&it Ireland more, and this wish is often and often exj)iessed at 
meetings and in our public Press. We Irishmen will give them a 
hearty welcome whenever they come. • • ^ 

Alter breakfast the next day we start for Harcourt Street Station, 
bound for Bray, our point of departure for Powerscourt and the County 
Wicklow. As this is our firat excursion,- allow me to impress on the 
tourist in Ireland to take with him the excellent guide-book published 
by Mr. John Murray, the fifth edition, 1890 : revised and edited 
by Mr. John (^ooke, M.A., Tiinity College, Dublin. It is accurate 
and not too bulky. Also a little more advice gratis, and tliat is to 
send a telegram or postcard to any inns tliat may be visited. 
Ireland is a very old-fashioned country still, and the people and the 
innkeepers are not accustomed to the rush that has become a 
practice in continental or English tra\el. Good manners the 
traveller will find, from the jieasant in his mud and thatched cabin 
to the owner of a -big Dublin hotel. But it is better not to huny these 
good xieople if possibie. A hurried holiday is not a rest to any one. 

Arrived at Bray ytation, w^e make a bargain with the driVfer, 
we put our luncheon-basket in a well of the outside car, and go off 
to see the Da^le and Powerscourt Waterfall. The Dargle and the 
Waterfall are -favourite picnic-grounds of Dublin people. The River 
Dargl^ flowa through a lovely and thickly w^ooded glen, and the Lovers’ 
Leap is one of the spots to be visited. A huge* rock projects from 
the glen side and overlooks the silent depths of the ravine. Joining 
our car again, we drive throftgh the deer-park of Powerscourt to the 
Waterfall, where the Rive]|; Dargle falls down 300 feet. Heie, on 
mossy seat or green lawn, we rest and enjoy the good things 
brought with us, upt forgetting to cool the bottles of wine in the 
pool at the foot of the ihlL , * 

We stroll about and view the beauties of the place, and in the 
evening/on our way bAk to Bray, see Powerscourt and its beautiful 
tein|<». The noble Viscount Vho owns the fine mansion •»»o«s 

Voii.3an-Ko. 
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Hs important collecUoin of p|ctnre^ Ova * 1 ^ 01 ^: 
(i^TTO % the G-len of the Downs, a deep lavine a inile i»; l^gth, ; 
, : tfee. aides of which rise 800 feet above the road. We go pn tP 
Dtel^ny, and have tea at the hotel, taking leave of our car at Grey- 
fltohes, where we stay foir the night at the Grand Hotel. 

The next morning we sfart r for Glendalouglf and the Seven 
Churches. We take train in the morning to Bathnew Station ; from 
there we drive to the Devil’s Glen. While the car waits, we follow 
the footpath up this beautiful ravine, not unlike the Dargle, but more 
sombre and rocky, some of the rocks rising to 400 feet above the 
Vatrey Eiver, which forms a beautiful cascade at the upper end of 
this dark valley. There is a summer-house in the Glen, where the 
luncheon-basket can be discussed. We rest and return by the same 
path , to the car, and start again for Glendalough via Ashford and 
the village of Laragh. We reach the Vale of Glendalough in the 
evening* Glendalough means * betwe&w two lakes.’ We have been 
pa.a.^ g throOgh wild and open mountain scenery. The Vale of the 
Seven Churches seems dark and gloomy ; scarcely any trees are to be 
se^n, and the birds shun such a sunless spot. Tommy Moore writes, 

'' By that lake whose gloohiy shore 

Sl^lark never w:jrbled o'er. * 

A mass of ruins is scattered over the valley, which makes it of the 
greatest interest. 

There is a comfortable inn* at Glendalough, where we sleep, and 
the next day we go>to the Sweet Vale of Avoca and the Meeting of the 
Waters, then take the train at Wooden Bridge back to Dublin ; for my 
party are now bent on seeing the ‘ Prince of Wales’s Route ’ — ^that is to 
say, the drive ircnn Bantry to Kenmare, and thence on to Killamey. 
Win the weather last, or, if it has been wet, will it c^ear ? As Irish- 
men, we can improve our hotel and railway /mmmunication ; but 
ali£ ! it does sometimes rain in Deland. The fisherman blesses the 
: ra|p, for the rain and yind make the Irish salmon rise, and the trout 
beiQlnnu.inost unsophisticated. There is excellent salmon and trout 
fiah^ t» be obtained in my coxmtry, the former cheaply, the latter 
. J cordd teU of acres of loftghs, of miles of riyer, where the, ; 
iicmirist pan cast his* line with perfect freedom, and fill his basket too. 
B^is.it not all published by my friend Mr. John Murray, whose guides 

jy while I talk ? King’s Bridge terminus in the , 

finds os starting for Ccqrk and Bantry. The Gte^. , 
rruns fai^ and good trains, thoughp^haps 
ight be less, Wp wjm live in Ireland all . . 

: Btft; cme ippst remcmbtey that in Ireland tlmie 

he*? .During ; '' 
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Iio^ddh, tlrere is an office wliere irWi be 

bbagtil^, and eveiy information obtained oda^miBiJ ibdrs in Ireland^ 
The English railwajcompanies have at last recognis^ thaii Bishi toniist 
traffic is worth fortering. 

We are now in the train, passing qnickl]^ throngh the ^bint of 
that fox-hnntiug county, Kildare, past the CurragH, with its sjJeiidid 
racecourse, and the Cathedral of Kildare, with the round-tower «b ,tli© 
western limit of this large expanse. I suppose everyone has heard 
of the round-towers, and know that they are peculiar to Ireland. Jh©; 
best one for the tourist to view is the round-tower of Clondalkin, clos© 
to Ihiblin. Clondalkin is the first station out of Dublin on the Oreat 
Southern and Western Eailway; It is a pretty village, and is only 
eix and a half miles’ drive from the capital. Its round-tower is one 
of the most perfect in Ireland. Its height is eighty-four feet, and it 
is remarkable for its projecting base. It also still has intact the 
conical cap so often wanting. The round-lowers of Ireland are always 
near the ruin of some ecclesiastical establishment. They were cain- 
paniles or detached belfries, and were used as places of refuge, and 
were the treasure-houses of ecclesiastical monasteries, &c. The 
entrance door was always soide feet ftom* the ground, reached by a 
ladder, which Vas pulled up after the last rqan had entered. They 
form a feature in many an Irish landscape, and should always be 
noticed. 

They are not older than the twelfth oentury, and are fully written 
of by Dr. Petrie in his work On the Origin and Usee of the Round- 
Towers of Ireland. • 

The train now passes throngh a land>of marsh, bog, and flats, and 
we see and are passing over part of the great Bog of Allen that 
dtretches nearly across Irelsmd. The country looks very different from 
what we travelled* over at the commencement of our journey. 
The green pastures of 'Kildare have given way to the rushy laad|^ 
near Monastrevan, which are covered with water during winter. We 
eoon reach Limerick Junction, where there ie one of the most 
comfortable hptels in Ireland; then on to* 'Mallow on thb river 
Bladkwater, whhre some of the best s^mon-fishing in Breland is 
rented, notdbly the reaches of IJppCT and Lower' Carysville; then 
Blarney, and at last Cork, , Here we stay at the Imperial. Cork 
hotels might improve, and theije is room for a' really first-class hotel 
on modem lines in Cork. Cork ft the Marseilles of Ireland; its 
peopla are impulsive and easHy roused. The city stands on the 
{Peasant shores of the river Lea, sung of in Esther Prout’s (the Bev. 
Erimcft Mahony) fitmens Ifoes'; , 

i .... The hells ofBhancloa 

> Thalysound so grsfid on 
The pteaMSt waters ■ , , 

* OftheBivwLea. 
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lUreh, bigb ol l^leet, ebntaios tbepe^ 

Tb^ befir ^e ins^ptibu : ‘ We were ’ all cart irt 
iil England Abel Rudhall, 1750.* 

Tbfere, is a laige enpoit trade from Cork of agricultural produce 
! 1 ^) iBristol and the Wekb: pi^rts.' Our party stroll about and see 
wbat they can, and we takO "a run. bj train to Queehstown to view thO 
niagnificent and landlocked Harbour, where the American liners call, 
and where all the malls are landed. The Great Southern and 
Western Railway from Dublin, Cork, and Queenstown is one of the 
links in the chtun round the world, for the overland New Zealand 
letters via Canada and Vancouver are carried by this route. 

Before we start for Bantry, wherewe commence our drive over the 
Prince of Wales’s Route, so called from its having been the route chosen 
by his Royal Highness in 1858, I announce that we shall stay a few 
days at Glengariff, a most lovely spot lying in an indentation on the 
north-kWest coast of Bantry Bay. 

Mr. Vfbkery is the man who has worked and made the Prince of 
Wales’s Route popular. Last winter the whole of his coach and mail- 
^ service was bought by the Development Syndicate (Ireland), who 
we networking this traffic. In June last, a large meeting of the 
Irish Tourist Associatipn, presided over by our Lord-Iifeutenant, Earl 
CuKiogan, was held at the Imperial Institute. Irishmen of all shades 
of creeds and politics were there, and many English firiends who came 
to hear what we Irish had done and intended to do with regard to 
(ievdoping the tourist resources of our country. The outcome of that 
meeting was the Development Syndicate. What the company have 
d^e is this : they have opened up the river Shannon to tourists by 
iipalihg the Shannon Development Company, which is subsidised by 
the Irish Government. Six grand juries of the dif^rent counties bor- 
dering the Shannon have voted substantial financed help. There are 
^ree steamers now on the Shannon, plying^ between Killaloe and 
'.^'^lone,.and on into Lough Ree, north of Athlone. They are the 
, , Qumh The ,Comite88 Cadogan, and The Cknmtees of Mayo. 

isCMce began on *the 1st of August. The Syndicate is also 
‘E« .juidw the Board of Works of Ireland, the cO&ch service finpm 
^ I-istowel. I do not thinjc this a bad start, considering the 
the company has been in existence. 

)ffipming we leave Cork at 8.50 a.m.— 




<ErtUieea Mavoumeen, tbl grey dairii is bnaking, 


tlie'JituiteT fe heard*on the hill 



South Coast Railway, arriving at Bantry 'at 

waiting for' us, and 
The Mgh road sHxts the horth- 
foom ifwe get gliu^ses pf^s 


?J-^|^',fi«let8.' T]m». lofty peaks ^Uf. the; 
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Hicgillicuddy and IV&ng^cp, ov^|<^]|pj^’!B3}bt^ 

iU9 seen in the bine distance. In 1798 Q;^e)|il and AdznW. 

Guiles left Brest ^ith 14,000 men in a fleet of fojiys'tbw® vesieft to 
invade Ireland. They were bound forBahtry., Thio exped^i<m/«as 
disastrous. The weather was stormy, and only sixteen ships anohored 
in the Bay. More storms dispersed and paralysed them, and. a spudl 
reconnoitring party that landed vrere made prisoners. 

‘The French are on the say,’ 

Says the Shan Van Vocht; ^ 

* The French are on the say/ 

Says the Shan Van Vocht ; 

* The French are on the say, 

They’ll be here without delay, 

And I hope they’ll win the day/ 

Says the Shan Van Vocht, 

So runs the rebel song. Th^e are echoes of an unhappy past. 
Peace reigns in our country. It has come, we trust, to stay ^ith us 
for all time. 

Griengariff, or the Eough Glen, is reached after an eleven and a half 
miles’ drive, and we pull up at the Eccles Hotel. We can also 
patronise, if we like, Eoach’s llotel. The Ecclels Hotel, coy^ed with 
ereepers and roses, is charmingly situated,. facing the water. The 
views from its bedrooms command the Bay, its islands/ and the 
surrounding mountains. There are five miles of beautiful walks and 
drives through the extensive pleasure-grounds. •Both Eoach’s and 

Eccles are well-furnished and comfortable houses for the traveller 

. 

or invalid. Glengariff is a lovely retreat, and Is completely shelter^ 
from the east, north, and west wind^. The yew, the holly, the 
arbutus, and the fuchsia, natives of the place. All the crevices of the 
rocks that horder*the shore of the Bay. Their branches dip into its 
waters. The air is telmy, and the influence of the Gulf stream 
makes the vegetation rich and luxurious. In this district oonsupa]^ 
tion, that dread disease so common in Ireland, is almost unkuovth ; 
for the breezes from the Atlantic make Glengkriff less enervatiiig 
than other spo^s celebrated for shelter and warmth. Here al larf*e 
find repod^ and contentment. Charming excursions and picnics cw 
be organised. The trout-fisher fihds sport at hand, , The hotel we live 
in stands on an almost land-locked inlet of the larger Bay, which id sur- 
rounded by bold and mgg^ mountains, a contrast to the sdft luxuriant 
beauty of the Glen. That beatttiful air in the opera Mignm 
which b^ns ‘ Connais-tu le’ pays ' might indeed be sung of Glen- 

gwiff. , * • , . 

, ; ' Our party have rest^, admired, and mode excursions. Toi^st 

Itnpuisedmws us to Killarney, the ^trict which evejry one v?;h<^yi?it» 
is eemipeil^ to seek. The dnve tp Kil^cj 
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stage K^uzMSe/Inn^ m$iei(.'v.Fdt . 
i we aand np the Vali^^e^f Gleagioiff/aiui th<^^ 

into the mountamsj we ftse to 1^393 feet, above the sei^ the 
j v'Set^ Ipass being through a timnel. The views going up to (he pass 
win gnifi fient ; molUltdna: siafround us, aad the bright waters, of 
i: Sentry Say below glance in ’&e sunlight. On emerging from the 
: tunnel we descend into the valley of the Smeen Biver, passing through 
three more tunnels. The prospect is beautiful, and the lights and 
shades on the mountains ever changing. At the end of the descent 
we cross the Kenmaxe Biver and arrive at Kenmare. Here there is 
an exifellent hotel built by (he Southern Hotels Company, who have' 
also hotels at (!!!aragh, Waterville, and Parknasilla. These hopses 
have all modem comforts. The Great Southern and Western Bail- 
way Company were subscribers fora substantial amotmt of the capital, 
and this season sees the completion of this group of hotels ; indeed so 
patronised was one of them last year that an addition has had to be 
built. ‘Goqid fishing, and in the winter good shooting, is to be had at- 
the hotel at Caiagh. Kerunare is celebrated for the point-lace made 
at the Convent*hard by, which fetches from lOi. to lOOi. a yard. 
The best Irish point-lace .is made at^the Convent at Youghal in. 
county C^rk. X mention this because the lace industiy has 'within 
the last few years become an important business, and the most ex- 
quisite kinds of Irish lace command a high price in Paris, where our 
best customers are found. 

If we. are now *tired of driving, we can change our minds and 
go by train to KUlamey from Kenmare. It is always delightful in 
. tmvelhng to have two even three courses open to one. We put the 
, matter to (he vote, and the p&rty decides to stick to the road. I am 
glad, .for this drive is one of the finest in the south of Ireland. 
Starting next day at 12.15 on a well-appointed fo^-horse coach, we 
gradually ascend from the valley of the Finnil^y River, and the view 
o|,the Lakes of Killamey bursts upon our sight ; all agree that they 
have' come the way to enjoy the country, and see the charming 
, pymqrama of lake ^d piountaiu which is unfolded as we bowl 
. a good road. ifiUamey is reached at 4.45 ?.M., but I do 

j^';ibtend to tell of its beauty *or recommend its hotels, as it is o 
f^llijfcnowu tourist resort. Two vie^s I take my party to see — <Mie 
V' froip thd' Cross near Muckross, erected to the memory of Mr. 
j^ bf ll^uckross. This should bewisited as the sun is s^ttog 
lie Purple Mbantain which bverlooks Killamey’s shore. Thp 
thei^torraoe and garden of Killarney House, Lord 
. ^ie should Be visited when the full midday 
jwo^ct of Isdcfsan^ mountiun. , I know 
" tourist is not taken to 

; #1 toum, erimrsiens, boatblg 






j\ We have jww spent a week or teh day* at KiUaraeji and we stort 
on. a new tourist route only opened up this yoar; ^ ^ 

The shortest way to the river Shannon, is to go by train to 
Killaloe via Limerick, both towns being on the Shounon. We are 
on a holiday , and we are taking our time ; so we get into the train at 
Killarney {or Listowel, leaving iOUamey at 10.23 a,m., arriving at 
Tralee 12 noon. 

Tralee is the largest seaport town in the south-west of Ireland } its 
port is about a mile distant, connected with the town by a ship canal. 

In the woods of &lanageenty, hard by, the Earl of Desmond (1583) 
was tracked to death. His head was sent by the Duke of Ormonde 
to Queen Elizabeth, and it was spiked on London Bridge. The spot 
where he was killed by a common soldier, one Daniel O'Kelly, is still 
shown, and is called Bothar-an-Iarla, the Earl’s Way. The Earl was 
hunted and killed because his brother, Sir John Desmond, murdered 
at night in Tralee (1579) ^ne of the English Commissioners of 
Munster and the Provost Marshal of Munster, who hp«d dome to 
induce him to join against the Spaniards, who had landed at 
Smerwick. We pass on in the train, arriving at Listowel at 12.48, 
and here the luncheon-baskej;; must be brought into requisition. At 
1.30 we leave Listowel by a well-appointed* four-horse coach for 
Tarbert Pier. Listowel is only famed for the Fort of Tuathail, the last 
that held out against Elizabeth in the Desmond insurrection. Nothing 
is left of it save two ivy-clad towers. From Tarbert Pier we Cross 
the mouth of the Shannon to Kilrush, Arriving at 4. 16, departing for 
Kilkee at 5.10 P.M;, arriving at 5.45, our halt for t^ie night. 

Kilkee is fashionable, and is the place for those living in the 
south-west of Ireland to go for the ‘ salt water.’ He or she is gone 
to the * salt water ’ is a common expression with us Irish, Sea- 
bathing used to more fashionable years ago than now* 

Moore’s Hotel is opr abode. ^The houses at Kilkee border a crescent- 
shaped strand about a mile in length. A dip in thfe clear Atlantic 
waves is most invigorating. No place in Ireland exceeds Kilkee for 
sea-bathing, and on a rough day the full fury of the western ocean, 
as its huge waves roll in, is a sight never to l)e forgotten, * 

A day^or two spent here watching the amenities of my country 
men and women enjoying the *salt water may amuse and interest 
those who have never visited Ireland before. When we are tired of 
bathing in the broad Atlantic, we go by steamer to Foynes on the 

river Shannon— * 

• • 

The spacious Shenau sprsadiug like a Sea.—SF£NCEB 

^thence by rail to Lisneriok, ^ Where thft girls they are so pretty 
mid the boys they are so jo^Uy, oh l/ * 

; SimeHck is built orf a plain bordered by the river Shannon, an^ 
is 0X1^ of the neatest ahd best «bailt cities in the kingdom, ftrfe 



r, baiscnii ibfl g^hc. p is a in the 

present 'day for a large quantity of troops, and is onO' of the most' 
hi;Mfcliii£r and pleasant of garrison towns. The Treaty stone ^ en 
which the &moa8 laeaty Was signed, 1691, is at the west end of 
Thomond Bridge, which is .the most important and ancient of . the 
three bridges which cross thwShaanqu. • * 

We stay the night at Cruise’s Bbyal Hotel. Next morning we 
leave for Killaloe, a name well known to every salmon-fisher in Ireland. 
The broad weirs and rapids of the Shannon make it a paradise for 
anglers. As the Shannon Development Company’s steamers only 
begin their regular service the day this article is published, I cannot 
give the times of their departure and arrival, but they will be found 
in all the Irish time-tables of August, and the below named gentleman ^ 
will give every information, and in fact every assistance, to tourists 
visiting Irelsmd. A letter, a post-card, or a telegram will have, I can 
assuro my readers, immediate attentioiv 

We leave KUhdoe by the new route which forms a ‘ cross-country ’ 
connexion between three of the leading railways in Ireland — viz. the 
Crieat Southern and Western, the Midland Great Western, and the 
Waterford and Limerick, also the Cavan, and Leitrim Light Railway. 
It is intended that the steamers shall call at the followii^ places : 

Killaix)E, in conjunction with trains from Dublin, Limerick, Cork, 
Killarney, &c. 

Dbomineer, for Grand Canal Hotel, Nenegb, &c. 

WiUJAMSTOWN, for Mounf Shannon, Holy Island, and large dis- 
trict without railway. 

Kilgarvan Pier, tor Borrisokane and large district without 
railway. 

PoRTUMSA, for Woodford and large district without railway. 
Meeuck, for Victoria Ijock, Eyrecourt, &c. .* 

Banagher, for Great Southern and Western, Railway (to Dublin, 
&c.) and large district. 

Shannon Harbour (Flag Station), for junction of Grand Canal. 

. Shanijon Bridge, fo^ Ballinasl.oe (6 miles) and district. 

. (Jlonmacnoise (Flag Station), for Seven Churches, Crosses, Towers, 
&C.I a^ district. • , 

(Lock^ — one of the few* towns in Ireland increasing in 
manufec^res and prosperity— for Midland, Great Western and 
Spiuti^em and Western Railways, meeting trains for Eiwt and 
ijreiand. \ * , 

, treaty «< less, after the faU,of Jatoes the Second’s power In Ireland, 

9, that tin Itoman Catholics, sboald the same privily ' 
the reign of Charles (he Second, and that WUlhun 
and from distorbanoo on account of 

V?Wa*lN*w,cariW^toeffieot. ^ • 

Shannon Developineitt Coii^pm^i 
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Laijesborpugh, for large district wftliio# railway; aad for Ros- 
<K>zamon (9 BQiles)^ ♦ 

Tabmonbaery (Lock), fcr Strokestown and large ! district without 
railway ; also Longford (5 miles). 

Rooskey, for large district. 

Dromod, county Leitrim, for junction of Midland, Great Western, 
and Cavan and Leitrim and Roscommon Railways, in conjunction 
with trains from Dublin, Sligo, Enniskillen, Cavan, and north of 
Ireland. 

The total distance is about 100 miles. 

Refreshments of every description can be obtained on these new 
boats, so one can be comforted while enjoying the view. We leave 
Killaloe and enter Lough Derg, a broad expanse of the Shannon 
which extends as far as Portumna. The scenery to the east is 
generally uninteresting, but to the west a lofty range of mountains 
rises up from the very shores*of the Lough. At Meelick (in. Irish a 
marsh) the navigation is so devious that a canal has beett cut. The 
scenery becomes uninteresting. We reach Banagher, remarkable in 
Ireland for its fairs and distilleries. ‘ It beats Banagher ! ’ is a common 
expression in Ireland. I inr/agine the fairs and the drinliing beat 
everything dver seen. The inn is curious ! Shannon Harbour, our 
next stop, is where the Grand Canal joins tte Shannon. This canal 
runs from Dublin across Ireland into the Shannon and has its ter- 
minus at Ballinasloe. In the pre-rail way^days fly-boats used to ply from 
Dublin, drawn by two or more horses, and this was a pleasant way of 
travelling. Many a merry party met on these .boats.* Lever describes 
the hotel at Shannon Harbour, and in his novel Jack Hinton tells an 
excellent story. A party were travelling in one of these boats ; it was 
Friday, a fast-day. A fine boiled salmon was on the cabin table, and 
his reverence the ’priest was taking a very large helping of the fish, 
when one of the travellers called across the table, ‘ Will your Rivrence 
plase to pass the fish ? Do you think no one has a sowl to save but 
yourself?' 

Shannon Bridge is our next stop, and* after that Clonmacnoise 
(the Meadow flf the Sons of Nos). It is one of the most interesting 
and holy ’places in all Ireland- There are round-towers, crosses 
and inscribed stones, and a castle. They are wbll worth visiting. 
All these antiquities are fully described in Murray. At Athlone 
Lock we enter the Canal, au& oii to the town of Athlone, sung of by 

I*ever : • 

Did yon hear of the.Widow Malone ohone, 

Who lived in the town of Athlone alone P ' 

She melted the hearts of the boyj in them paris, 

So lovely the widow Mhloae ohono; « 

, Oh 00 lol!^y the widoif Malone, 

We fiv the Oigiifc al the Piiioe of Wales Hotd 







r we iihink Alhloae is a T<ry im^xtanimil^Miy 
|^N^0n> i9 ^ centre of Ireiaiid. It is a (»pital pl^ ioar fis!hiltg> 
, 4^; op the banks of the Shannon free shooting can be obtained. 
',3^ next day we enter longh Eeej .two and a quarter toilesj where 
ibee angling can be obtfiTied,^and our first stop is Lsnesborough. 
JLough Bee is another of thOto wonderful and picturesque expansions 
of the Shannon which are quite peculiar to this river. Its banks 
are richly wooded, and so are the numerous islands which dot its 
waters. Some of them are large, nearly all possess ecclesiastical 
mins of very ancient date. This opening up of a new tourist route 
will be of immense benefit to the country, which has been up to now 
almost entirely cut off from the pleasure-seeking traveller. It would 
be a pleasant experience to camp out on one of the islands of Lough 
Bee ; boats and fishermen can be hired at Athlone. Tarmonbarry 
(Lock) is our next stop, then Booskey and finally Dromod. 

Before reaching Tarmonbarry thtv Shannon at Lanesborough 
narrows to a river, and at Booskey we axe detained by a lock. We 
then pass through another widening of river called I^ugh Forbes and 
dually reach Dromod in the county Leitrim, where we find the railway 
again. ^ Here, if our party have had enpugh of Paddyland they can 
return to Dublin or proceed to the north of Deland, oi^ better still, 
pay a visit to the west and see the wilds of Connemara. 

. . To go west we must return to Athlone and then take the train 
to Galway, see Lough Corrib, Lough Mask, then Westport, Achill, 
staying at the new Midland Grdat Western Bailway Hotel at Mallarany, 
and back to Boscommon and Athlone. We leave Athlone at 12.10 
P.M., arriving at Galway at 2.4 and put up at Mack’s Boyal 
Hotel. There is much to interest the traveller in this ancient 
town, which wears an air of picturesque dilapidation. The best way 
to see Galway is to take a guide, who will be amusing and instructive 
as he describes all the points of interest, breaking off now and then 
with Uttle bits of local gossip. We must visit Lynch’s Mansion, a 
fine specimen of domestic architecture. It is a monument of an 
jSacient apd powerful faipily. and is now used as a soap and candle 
Galway has a splendid harbour, often talked of and suggested 
hiig tbe point of departure for American liners. It is nearest 
port to the American continent, but it is not sufficiently pro- 
,i^m the westerly gales of the Atlantic. To make the harbout 
bmalswater would have to be er^ted, which would cost about 


shjrald stand on the l^ge at Galway and look iat the 
# <ORtain times are se^ in layers.one over the other, 

Gostib. TDe fishing is in 
i|m 3^^ of the <fittb close by, and the rod-fishing 

' ^ stmtiffi df water, is. 'so .short, .aM' 




crosses of anotHet fishermati closO iat iatid: !nie reWairks 
of the * Gallery^ on the bridge are most amusing. I^ough Coriib, 
reached by boat from Galway (about three miles), is due of those inland 
seas which Ireland is remarkable for. It is full of all kinds of fish, 
and very large trout and pike are taken.t The fishing is free* The 
best time to troll* for the big trout, which run up to twenty pounds, 
is on a hot day in August. The |ake is covered with islands, like 
many of these Irish loughs. Every information can be obtained from 
the Honorary Secretary of the Fishing Club, Galway. Oughterard, 
seventeen miles from Galway, is a good fishing centre on the west 
shore of the lake, and there is an hotel there (Murphy’s). 

On the isthmus between Lough Corrib and Lough Mask stands 
the town of Cong (Irish, Curga, a neck). The tourist must see the 
celebrated cross of Cong, and the fisherman try the waters of Lough 
Mask, where cross-lining ^ for trout has lately been prohibited ; so for 
this season and the future spdrt ought to he good. Large pike and 
trout abound. . » 

If we want to visit Westport, Mallarany, and the Island of Achill, 
we must drive from Cong to Ballinrobe Station, and take a train^at 
1.58 p,M,, arriving at Mallarany at 4.48 p.m.,. where ther^ is a new 
hotel, before mentioned. 

Achill Sound, which divides the island from the mainland, is 
crossed by an iron swivel bridge. The island is well worth visiting, 
and the new hotel on the mainland at Mallarany makes the trip 
easy and comfortable for the tourist! This island is the largest 
of any on the coast of Ireland. A mass of dark heather covers the 
broad undulating moors that stretch from the high mountains of the 
western end of the island. Achill contains a large population on an 
ungenerous soil. The agriculture carried on is of the most primitive 
character and thet district is a ‘ congested ’ one in every sense of the 
word. The cliffs oi?« the western side of the island are bold and 
rugged, and tenanted by wild goats, which the sportsman can have a 
shot at, by telling the islanders he is going shooting and giving them 
a small present. As the cliffs are dangerqps, a guide is uecessary. 
The views over the Atlantic are magnificent, and Achill Head, about 
300 to 4Q& feet high, is a grand a«d bold promontory. The summit 
iu many places is but a few yJuds wide. The sea teems with fish, 
but the means the islanders use to catch them are totally insufficient. 
In feet, you here see ‘ the fintest peasantry in the world/ as the Irish 
were called by O’Connell, in jth<rir primitive state, as they were before 
Xiand Acta and light Ifeilways came to assist them. The railway to 
Achill Sound will in^time greatly improve the condition of the people. 
They are a fine healthy^race, although poof. 

^ OxossjiiniDg, a mode with two boats j a long line dressed wit^ dies If 

diJ%ge<l between^eaoh boat ; many dsh are pricked |>]ii rising, and not hooked, which 
fc^'thaiwst'blthieaildngseasom^ ' 
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^ oxu return to more eivili^ {Kttts i»e^oaii vibit West|»oit 

leftvixig liallarany Ststkm at 1.53. i^rriviiig at Westpoirt dTown > 
We put up at the Bailiray Hotel, Westport. The town 
lied in a hollow, embosomed on every side by groves and woods, and 
is the centre for many pl^t^t excursions, notably one to Groagh 
Patrick, or the Eeek — i.e. the Hick of St. Patrick. ‘The Beek is an 
extraordinary mountain, rising with great abruptness to the he^ht 
of 2,510 feet, terminating in what appears to be a point, though in* 
reality there is a small platform at its summit. As one on 

the isolated summit of this mountain the most magnificent panoranas 
in the west of Ireland can be seen — Mnnisk, Ballycroy, AnTiill, Erris, 
and even Slieve League, a mountain on the coast of Donegal — ^and 
to the South are seen the Jenane district and the Tw^ve Pins 
Mountains. To the Irish peasantry this mountain has a &r greater^ 
interest; it is a sacred hUl and devoted to patterns or pilgrimages. 

Many hundred of pilgrims visit the^Heek in July and go through 
their devotions, apd in some places go on their knees over the rough 
rocks. 

• We have seen the peasantry of Achill, and we have ascended the 
mountain^of St. Patrick, so honoured by»them in their pilgrimages ; 
but we have not yet heard of their superstitions or spoken of the 
‘good people' — i.e. the fairies, so named as not to ofiend them. We 
have wondered what a Banshee was — a true Irish Banshee. 

The Banshee makes a howling sound which in Ireland is looked 
upon as a certmn precursor of Heath to any of a family. 

The Banshee, from (bean) a woman and shee (sidhe) a fairy, is 
the attendant fairy whi^ follows old families, and none but them. 
It wails and cries before a death, and many have seen her as she goes 
wailing and clapping her hands. Sometimes there is a chorus of 
Banshees when some great or holy person is about ta^e. Sometimes 
an omen accompanies the Banshee, and that is t^e Coach-«-tower, an 
immense black coach mounted by a coffin and dragged by headless 
horses. It comes rumbling up to your door, and if you open it a basin 
of Mood will be thrown in your face. 

A LAMEWTATION 

. ^om the Irish by Clarence Mangan) for the death of Sir Mauricb 
P^l^erald, Knight of Kerry, killed in F^ders, 1642. 

' • f'' . V • 

'■ Waileth our Banslies;, 

, , .V:'- Frw-'tto h^' Milanaft race alobe , 

■ ; ' V hda’ low! 

■; • 







Qt was but tb6 niglit-wiiid^sweepti^g 
Down tbe hoUow glen ? 



Here is a good description of a country fellow having seen a 
Banshee : 

* But bow did yoji know it really was the Baneliee after all^ Thomas P ^ 

< Begor, sir, I knew the apparition of her well enough ; but ’twas confirmed by 
a saroumstance that occurred the same time. There was a Misther O’Nales was 
come on a visit, ye must know, to a place in the neighbourhood-— one o’ the ould 
O’Nales iv the county Tyrone, a rale ould Irish family — an’ the Banshee was heard 
keening ^ound the house that same night, be more than one that was in it ; an’ sure 
enough, Misther Harry, he was found dead in his bed the next momin’. So if it 
wasn’t the Banshee I seen that time, I’d like to know what else it could a’ been/ 


We will continue our peregrinations, and, taking train to 
Claremorris, we go by Castlerea and Roscommon back to Athlone. From 
here we can, as before, go back to Dublin and home if we will, but 
we have come to see Ireland,,and so decide to go north. 

The northerners are an entirely diflFerent rac^ from the 
southerners in Ireland. Thrifty, industrious, and thriving, they are a 
great contrast to the sanguine, easy«>gomg, and perhaps idle peasant 
of the south. The northerner is rough of speech and abrupt in 
manner, but his industry has made Belfast the centre of the linen 
trade of the world. He is Protestant to » the backbone; sometimes 
we southerners think he protesteth somewhat much. 

There is also a feeling of jealousy between Belfast and Dublin ; 
but we are all Irishmen first and partisans afterwards. 

We leave Athlone, repeating our trip up to Promod, and there 
take the train on the Cavan, Leitrim, and 'Roscommon Railway for 
Enniskillen via Ballinamore,Ballyconnell, and Belturbet to Ballyhoise,. 
Clones, and on to Enniskillen. Let us study our Murray, which ia 
well indexed, afid all these Ballys will be found — Bally being Irish 
for a ‘ town.^ 

At Ballyhaise we change for Clones ; from here we can go direct 
to Belfieust, If, however, my party, or even some of the more- 
adventurous of those who know how to higidle*a salmon or trout rod, 
wish to visit the highlands of Donegal, they should at Clones g j on in 
the train to Enniskillen. • « 

Some have gone, some hdve stayed. Our Jittle band start for 
the connty Donegal* 

EnnisUllen is our starting-point, and the Imperial Hotel, which 
hm lately been enlarged, is thelbest to be found in the town. 

Enniskillen is beautifully situated, being, entirely ^rt about 
. with water. That^is to say, it stands by the river which unites 
the Upper and Loweiv Lough Erne. Or? the upper lake a steamer 
runs up to Belleek, where there,^ the only porcelain manufect<^ 
in Ireldhd, celebrated^ for the beautiful and lustrous glaze ou its 

; ^ . » Keeaittg«»cryiag or howHiig- 



is a most beautiM drive ^<mg . the western shore of' 
j |LiOja|h Erne. There is , a soft yerdant beauty about the eouutiy^ 

‘ jwl^ch is equal to, if not more charming, than the foot of Windeiv 
' meie. At Ballyshmihont is |:|io.oelehratcri salmon fishery, and as 
this is a shrine with fishemaen I '3^pose att^ping at. the Imperial 
Hotel. The falls are well worth a risit, and the roar they 
make is almost deafening. The whole body of water from the two, 
upper and lower lakes (Loughs Erne) is precipitated over a clift 
some thirty feet high. Here is the Salmon Leap and the,*Salmott 
Traps. The fishery is one of the most valuable in Europe, and is 
owned by Messrs. Moore and Alexander. The outflow from Lough Erne 
to Ballyshannon is the most certain place to catch a salmon in Ireland. 



' : ;.niMp^^ute8. ‘We can proeeed .firoin :Beiledk.lto Bt^lythaphon 


The . run of fish commences in May, and the fishing ends the last 
day of September. When we have &hed and caught an Erne salmon 
I propose taking my party to Bundora!\..in the southernmost comer 


of Donegal Pay. ^ The best hotel is the Great Northern, lately en- 
larged and improved. There are good golf links here. This, like 


Kilk^ in the south-west, is the fashionable watering-place of the 
north-west of Ireland. The^e is a regular service for tourists from 
England &nd Scotland between Bundoran and Dublin, Belfast and 
Londondeny. Here we can stay a day or two before starting for a 
long rough drive to Donegal on an outside car, 18^ miles. The sea- 
bathing at Bundoran is excellent, and there is every facility to enjoy 
it with the greatest comfort.* The geologist can delight himself 
with searching for^ fossils in the carboniferous limestone which the 
action of the sea has wohr into numerous grotesque forms. Lough 
Iddvin is close by, and at the little village of Garrison boats can be 
hired. Most of the fishing is free. This Lough is celebrated for the 
Gillaioo trout, which afford splendid sport and are risers. The 
drive fi»m Ballyshannon to Donegal* is drear^f and wild. In the 
winter the full force of the Atlantic gales sweeps over the country, 
but. .when the sunlight lights up these sad wastes the air is pure 
an^ . jbhe B<^elovely,*and^the .drive 'not being long, I recomm^id 
^'gi'.thd .driest way to get into the heart of the coupty l^negal* 
Tteie is a very oomfurtable little hotel at Donegal, the Arran Arms ; 

Dastle of l^onegal is worth vftiting:— one of those Jacobean 


ODtnbine defensive with domestic purposes. County 
for its tweeds •and its stockmgs., The 
'^^y Donegid kbit w enormous quantity el 
in Scotland ; .ani^ the tweeds' are more th»Ti 
4® wt propose taku^ any 
; I know^bhem well myi^ and' 
gl^ and^ sea. Ho«ev|^,. 



moat befttitiful afid wildest inbuataSn driTea I Ktiow* of d* have seen. 
At BuBgloe there is excellent white front fishing in the^mbay lakes 
near, and the hotel to stay at is Sweeny’s, Cbiinty Bonegal has been 
immensely improved and made more get-at-able by the Light Eail- 
way which runs from Stranorlar to Glenti^. We have to thank 
Mr, Arthur Balfour when he was Chief Secretary for Ireland for this. 
There is another railway projected ftom Letterkenny which will tap 
the congested district of the Bosses, then on to Dimgloe and Burton 
Port. Npuiy all the able-bodied men in Donegal go every year to 
work in Scotland or England, and even as far as London. The im- 
mense boon that these Light Bailways are to the population can be 
imagined, as, before, these labourers had to tramp miles and miles 
over rough road, and very often in rainy weather — for Donegal is a 
W'et place — to reach the railway at Letterkenny or Stranorlar. Brown 
trout fishing over nearly the whole of the county Donegal is free, and 
with a small Berthon collapaible boat a fisherman might explore 
the most charming loughs and pools, which have hardly ever been 
fished. 

OUr time in Ireland is drawing to an end ; we must see London- 
derry, celebrated for its siege„and from there we shall go to Belfrist. 
Bel^t is thejManehester of Ireland, and situated at the head of the 
lough which bears its name ; its position is eminently suitable for 
trade. The city and its people have a busy look, so different and so 
striking from the towns south of the Biver Boyne, the Eubicon of 
Ireland. The buildings are all modbm, but there are certain 
manufactories which certainly ought to be visited. « Firstly, Messrs. 
Harland & Wolff’s Ship-building Yard, the largest in the world ; next 
Mr. Gallagher’s tobacco manufectory, the next largest to Messrs. 
Wills of Bristol Bird’s Eye fame, and, thirdly, the Bope Walk, where 
the largest of cabl^ are made. Belfrist is the centre of the linen trade 
of Ireland, but the flasi which supplies the mills of the towns around 
Bel&st is now grown to a very small extent in Ireland. The'raw Tnatwria.! 
is imported from Holland and Belgium, made into the linen which we 
all use, and sent again over the sea^ The norl^em farmer might have 
been encouraged more than he has been to grow fiax, but, do what he 
eonld, the trade has assumed such dimensions that hb could hardly 
supply all the mills now working* in the ncoth. > 

While I have been discoursing on linen I have forgotten to tell 
of londondeny, its ’prentice boys, its shirt-making industry, and the 
oeiyjrated siege which tookpl^ in the year 1689, when King James’s 
Irish army, under three successive commanders, tried their best by 
amult, frunise, and pestilence to 'reduce the courage of its Protestant 
delhnd<^. The -anniversary of the closing the gates of Deny on 
the I8th of December, 1689, is the ^ay on which thd”prentice boj^ 
mtaamh rodhd the wsdli *'Five generations have passed away, an^ , ’ 
^ tV of Londonderry is to the Brot^tants of Ulster what ihe 



’ , »f Mam thnn weis' to the Atheoiatt? * 'ix}u^<ilader^ 

' -iijiMhed bji^xaahing a trip In the train hroih Bel^i^i B^irn my 
pAtty breaks up, I take them a Uttle tour over thA North Antrim 
(Coast route. We leave Belfiut in the moihing, and find at lame 
a carriage waiting, for ,iag, provided by Henry McNeill .& Co., 
Ximited. The terms are' vmy moderate, and the carri^e is much 
more comfortable than the ordinary car. We drive by Clmiarm, 
G-arrontar, Glenariff — a most beautiful glen, very often .confused 
with Glengarriff, in the 8oath*west.of Ireland. Then on to Cushen- 
dall; from Cushendall to Ballycastle, and at Ballycastle we take 
train for the Giant’s Causeway. And now to describe shortly this 
coast route. Lame is the nearest port in Ireland to Great Britain, 
being only forty miles to Stranraer by mail steamer. It is the Boyal 
Mail route to Scotland. Glenarm, our first stop, is the residence of 
the Earls of Antrim, and the castle is well worth a visit. Although 
modernised, it stands in such a beauISful situation and the sceno^y is 
so magnificent that one forgets the mixture of towers, parapets, and 
pinnacles which are singularly inconsistent. Glenariff, which we go 
on to, is the most charming of all the Antrim glens. Henry McNeill 
& Co. |nd the Northern Counties Hail way have done their best to 
bring it within easy reach of the tourist. The road sweeps round the 
base of the clifis of Bhd Bay, and the tourist should notice the 
curious and natural columns of chalk that stand like sentries along 
the seashore. 

Gushendallis next reached, which, in Irish, means the ‘end of the 
Kiver Dali,’ and we continue on this fine coast road, which has 
many points of interest, the most interesting feature being the 
variety of its geological formations, and the grandeur they give to 
this co^t line. At Ballycastle our drive ends, and we take the train 
for the Giant’s Causeway. One’s ^ first impression of the Giant’s 
Causeway is disappointment, and it is not tiU after onO has visited 
the whole of it that one can realise the immense scale on which this 
geological phenomenon exists : 40,000 basaltic columns rise from the 
ground and the Causearay consists of three platforms of these columns. 
.There are numberless guides, and the tourist is pestered to buy fossils 
and other curios. Boat excursions can be made, and the hotel which 
wei^pat is the * Causeway,’ where tWe are golf links, and the tourist 
is entered for in every possible way. 

>. :: ■ Here> is our last point before we le&ve Ireland ; and let me say 
to nay party in the words of opr &vomite Irish poet, Moore.> 

^ BUT WHiaJEVEB*TOU ■WEI.OOME THE HOUB. 

, f • ' \ ‘ * 

Vv/;' do hsr' worst, , latere a» of 

._'^7;V,:'':jv®ij^Awpim'cfthepa8t»,wbichshe«smiptdeBtroy} - 
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' ' ’ ■ ' ■/', ■'' ;■ 'I 

Wbtdb oome in ibe nigbt-time of cita^fr, 

And bring back the foatuM that jojr tt^4 wear. ^ 

Long, long be my heart with such meSxnories fiU^d ! 

Li& the vase, in which roses have once been distiird^ 

You may break, you may shatter the vase^ if you will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang round it . still* 

I hope my paAy will not forget that here I express iny feelings 
and I trust the feelings of those who have accompanied me in our 
fancy trip round Ireland ; and before I say good-bye, let Ime from 
poetry come to the more practical things of life, and ask the tourist 
in Ireland to note this : that I trust those who visit Ireland will, if 
they have cause of complaint, not write to the Public Press. The 
Irish Tourist Association will take notice of complaints, and they will 
be remedied as far as possible. 

A letter to the Secretary of the Irish Tourist Association, Leinster 
House, Dublin, will be acknowledged and dealt with at the’ next 
Council Meeting by the before^entioned gentlemen. F, W. Crossley, 
Esq., 24 Nassau Street, Dublin, can also be communicated with. 

Letters to the press I feel and know are a great means of letting 
off steam when one has been badly treated at an inn either in respect 
of high prices, bad attendance* or dirty apfifrtments ; but as a rule these 
letters do no? have the desired effect. The Irish Tourist Association 
will put the matter before the Irish Hotel *and Restaurant Keepers 
Association, and it will then be remedied. Both these bodies are 
respected and carry weight in Ireland. Beipg myself a Vice- 
President of the Tourist Association and very often presiding at our 
Council Meetings during the winter, such coir\plaints would have my 
earnest consideration. Farewell, and s^fe home to you all. 

Mayo. 
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FROM INSIDE JOHANNESBURG 


A NARRATIVE OF FACTS 


More than eighteen months have now elapsed since the memorable 
29thof December,,! 895, when Dr. Jameson crossed the Rubicon with his 
little band ; and although quantities oi^oks and an immense number 
of articles Jixave been written, as well as masses of evidence adduced 
upon what is generally known as the ^ Jameson Raid,* it is question- 
able whether the majority of persons have a clear, conception of what 
* actually took place. 

The •object of this article is to put in as concise a form as 
possible the causes which rendered such an event possible, and the 
considerations which led the various persons connected with this 
political tragedy to act as they did. 

In the last number of this Review, a contributor who took an 
active part has given expression to his conception of the facts, which 
makes it imperative for me, as Chairman of the Reform Committee, 
to present the Johannesburg view thereof. 

It is of paramount imi>ortance to appreciate that the ‘Jameson 
Raid * was paerely an episode, and a very unfortunate, one, in a large 
question. ♦ 

In August 1881, after a war disastrous to* the British arms, the 
Pretoria Convention was signed, subsequently amended, and modified 
by the London Convention of 1884. 
i i object of thesb*instruments was briefly to safeguard the 
of Her Majesty’s subjects and those of natives in the 
;^I^svaal» leaving the internal administration of the country in 
of the Boers, who con^ituted at that time the bulk ef the 

gold gave the first impetus to European immi- 
1 development of the^ mining indpetly caused to 
foreigners as wteU as the investmtot olf a largo \ 
capital 1895, ijie TJitlander 
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nine-tenths,, was,, twenty 
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th« smallest direct mpreseotetitm itt the ooiiile|l8 of the State or ia 
the expenditure of the funds nrhieh they were" cctlled upon^to provide. 

A constitutional agitation had for some years, been carried on 
with a view to securing political rights, but: withont’ practical or 
prospective result. Indeed, the whole tendency of legislation was 
to debar them for ever from the common rights of citizenship, 

The mo^t important representative Uitlander institution was the 
Chamber of Mines. It comprised delegates from all the principal 
mining companies and mine-owners, and the writer presided over 
its deliberations for four years. 

Apart from being a statistical bureau, the Chamber of Mines 
formed a link between the mining population and the Government, 
and interested itself particularly in opposing new monopolies which 
fortune-hunters sought to obtain, and investigating the mannfi r in 
which the then existing concessions were being carried out. 

As the head of that instiUjution, I was in frequent touch with 
President Kruger and his Executive, and accompanied npmbers of 
depuiations to Pretoria upon matters of business. I learnt in the 
course of those interviews that in the first place the Government 
was incapable, and in the second place ^hat it evinced a spirit of 
hostility towaij^s the newcomers. * 

To sum up the situation, the Government saw that the in- 
creasing prosperity of the gold-mining industry meant the attraction 
of more foreigners and the greatest danger to exclusive Boer rule. 

I cannot pretend to deal exhaustively with the sentimental and 
the commercial grievances within the narrow limits^of this article ; 
but in order to appreciate the problem it is"* necessary to realise 
that abont fifteen years ago the Trafisvaal was only a ppstoral 
country, in the hands of probably the most ignorant white population 
in the world. Thdl;e were of course a few exceptions to whom this 
sweeping assertion doea^not appljf. 

In 1886 I remember crossing the Witwatersrandt on my road to 
Barberton, whither I had been directed to look at the then budding 
mining district. The famous Band of to-day coidprised a bleak and 
nlmost uninhabi|;ed stretch of plains, upon which at intervals of ten 
or twelve inil«i the Boer lived in a winched hovel, sustaining life by 
means of a few head of cattle and sbme sheep, which bad to be removed 
to the hibre genial low country during the boisterous and inclement 
winter. • 

Hie avenge value of a fimn of 6,000 acres was' abont 200f. 

I deaisribe this te 8hoW 'th*at it is neither sm^iising nor to the 
discredit of the Bom that, living Is they did in a wild and cheerless 
oc^^h^y ni^ ^e ouinki^ of civilisatiob, .in constant touch with 
tiith an occasion^ vizit’td a distant neighbour of the 
ieiflibta as the bnly ftom dfspci^y, th^ should be a primitive, 




! ' h|ii& many hardsbi{)8 and iditda' to ov^^iae^ wd elEed out at 
'tae^ extstbnce without any mai^k^ for proda(» as an incentive to 
.adivity. In fighting ravages and vild beasts, and in straggling, 
thfongh unKnown territories, having to traverse swtonps and rivers, 
vitb little bnt a waggon wd a gqxi as appliances* these.pet^le learned 
patience, but at the same. were edncated to a life of extreme 
iitinTiftH B. A traveller at that time conld always rely upon kindly 
treatment and hospitality, such as it was, at their hand^. 

Imagine a crude and slothful population of this order as the 
sovereign people suddenly brought fitce to face with a bright cosmo-r 
politan population such as that which flocked to the gold fields. 

In all old and civilised .communities, events march very slowly ; 
the reverse applies to new countries. From 1887 the gold-mining 
industry expanded by leaps and bounds. Those who are not witnesses 
of the almost magic growth cannot appreciate the feverish activity, 
the inventive capacity, and the habttof rapid decision which such a 
condition of life rears. The whole atmosphere is foreign tg'Boer 
traditions and manner of thought, which are obstinately opjwsed to 
progress. 

Th|t ordinary omnivorous reader has a totally erroneous conception 
of the great gold-mining industry, and of the people who have built 
it. Thousands of othbrwise not ill-informed people imagine that 
gold-mining is a species of Satanic trade evolved for the purpose of 
robbing the unwary. I do not for one moment defend the many 
infamous projects* that have* been launched upon the world by unscru- 
pulous persons) but I am not quite sure, &om a moral standpoint, 
whether those who gamble in shares about which they know nothing, 
in the hope of planting them upon others who can be induced to give 
more, are not just as guilty as the wily promoter. It is only a 
question hf degree, the voracious d^ign being the same. 

Leaving this aspect aside, however, you have an enormous legiti- 
mate business in the production of gold, somewhat similar, but of 
course on a smaller scale, to that of coal-mining in Great Britain. 

A strmig, capable^and honest government is required to cope with 


and resist many insidious temptations offered by schemers and 
adventurers seeking on all sided and in devious ways to fleece such au 
' jh^us^. This* in a nutshell is the respect in which the Transvs^ 
G 0 Vern])aim.t fluled. One always looked with a tmder eye as long as 
' the^ errars could be attributed to sldWness of .thought and ignorance, 
it became obvious that the industry was being hampered by 
Presi(^ent Kruger stood up in the Band 
.tite. membeis not to proclahn, as a mining area' the 
oh^he gro|md that another population siinilar to 
en4 that a police, fittoe. to manage 
. patience ^bec&ne .a|s;v^ly 
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foreign concessionaires — prindpally Cfennan^at cost of the imne- 
owner, coupled with faulty administration and the al^eltfee of that 
'assistance to which a staple industry is entitled -^at the hands of the 
Govemment, and moreover the contemptuous reception accorded to 
respectful petitions, filled the cup of the Uitlahder, 

The dynamite monopoly is a striking example of Boer incapacity 
— to use a charitable term. 

A concession luui been granted for the sole manufacture and sale 
of explosives, at a very high price, prior to the discovery of gold, 
WTien dynamite became an article of daily use, the consumers 
naturally resented the cost, which far exceeded that at which it could 
be procured by direct importation. Finally the tlien concessionaire 
was proved to be importing dynamite under the title of gxilir impr^n^ 
at an enormous profit to himself, but in direct violation of the terms 
of the concession, which was thereupon cancelled; the President 
himself declaring that the Stat?? vras being defrauded. But the con- 
cession was revived under the euphemistic title of a State monopoly. 
Tlie old concessionaire became the agent, and was allowed to form a 
company of which approximately half of the shaves were presented 
to the former concessionaires -for rights (l^ic) which they had been 
declared to hstve forfeited, and for a few tin shanties, styled the 
factory. 

This was all done in the teeth of the most violent opiDosition 
from the mine-owners ; and, to make a long story short, the 200,000 
cases of dynamite now consumed per annum cost at least 400,000L 
more than they would if the trade were free ,and importation per- 
mitted under an import duty calculated to return to the Treasury 
quite as large an amount as it derives under the concession to-day. 
This is done, be it recorded, by a Government one . of the members 
of which has been a'ceused over apd over again of receiving* a royalty 
upon every case of dyhamite sold — an accusation which has never 
been denied. 

The same strictures might be justly applied in regard to the 
Netherlands Kailway Company, by whom coal*(to take another* glaring 
illustration) is Carried over an average distance of less than twenty 
miles in a comparatively flat qountry at the monstrous tarifl* of 
' threepence per ton per mile. * 

The withholding of assistance in the matter of a native labour 
supply, bad administration of tire t*iquor Laws, improper legislation 
in some cases proposed and in others effected in regard to cyanide, 
education, bmaarplaatsen, and other questions, »with wdiich space 
dojss not permit me to^deal, all contributed to spread disaflection. 

VUhtil June 1894, wliPen Sir Henry (now Lord) ^Loch came to 
Pretoria, I^did not appreciate the extent of the seething discontent. 
Sir Henry was received* with enormous enthusiasm* The crowd 
nnhairw and dragg^ the carriage containing himself, 
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Pre$id6nt Kruger, and Dr. Leyds froin tJbie i^way stetioa to the 
!!t^r(UisvaaI Hotel, where the Governor and Dr. Leyds alighted, leaving 
the President in the carriage. The mob having exhausted their oheewi, ' 
then devoted themselves to violently hooting and yelling at the 
President, and dech’ned to dvaw the carriage round to his house. 
His Honour had therefore to await the impanelling of a nnmber of 
trusty burghers before he could proceed to his residence. 

The spectacle of such a scene occurring in the sleepy capital, 
where the Uitlanders aie proportionately much weaker tlian in 
Johannesburg, was a more striking object lesson of the disfavour into 
uhich the Boer Government had fallen than the many densely 
packed and enthusiastic meetings nhich had been held in Johannes- 
burg under the anspices of the National Union. It was this incident, 
indeed, coupled with the challenge which was thrown out about that 
time by a member in the Kaad, ths^ if the Uitlanders wanted any 
rights they must fight for them, whVeh won me over to the side of 
open revolt. 

^ I need scarcely dwell in detail uinm the discussions which I had 
with Mr. Rhodes. They h 've been elicited by the Pailiamentary 
Committee. Suffice it to say thai if was decided that the reform 
programme should seek ^equality of rights for all tlu‘ wlntt* inhabitants 
of the State, customs union, railway union, free trade in South 
African products, and a South African Court of Appeal. 

Tlie insurrection was to fake place under the Transvaal flag. 

Dr, Jameson was to be on the border with twelve to fifteen 
Inmdrcd men, and was to come in when summoned by us, bringing 
wrth him 1,000 sjrare rifles and some aranrnnition. Apart from 
this, it was arrairged that 2,500 irfles were to be smuggled into 
Johannesbrrrg. < 

I feel now as 1 felt then, that the association with an external 
force was a weak point in the plan of campai^r. But in view of the 
feet that it was impossible to estimate the nurnbt'r of rifles which 
could be successfirlly smuggled, the advantage of having a thoroughly 
equipped and well-orgahrsed force as an auxiliary outweighed the 
ejection to irossibly wounding African sentiment. * 

Dr. Jameson came to Johannesbnrg in November, when we gave 
him tbe memorable and much>quoted undated letter of invitation. 

The object with which that letter jvas given was twofold : 

(ut) To justify him with his directoirs after the event. 

(6) To read to his men in the' event of their raising any 
objMion to coming in upon mere statement that we sought their 
assistanca e, 

The tCilegIKim sent by Dy. Jameson to hrs brother on the 27th of 
December, which concludes, * liCi; J. II. Haiqunond telegraph instantly 
all right,’ is in itself an 'acknowledgment that he was only to ttart 
wh^ summoned by us ; and so fb from callin'g upon him to come 
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when he did, we sent numbers of telegrams end two of Ms own officers, 
. who were with us, as emissaries to curb his impatience and forbid 
' any premature action. It has been proved that the telegrams and 
messengers duly reached him. 

I am compelled to give prominence to these fects owing to the 
aiiicle which appears under the name of Sir John Willoughby in the 
last number of this Beview, 

Towards the middle of December the rifles began to arrive, and 
almost simultaneously Dr. Jameson showed signs of impatience. 
It was about this time that two gentlemen of the Johannesburg 
party brouglit the intelligence from Capetown that the rising was 
(according to views expressed there) to take place under the British 
and not under the Transvaal flag. 

We thereupon despatched a well-known gentleman — whose name 
has not so far been disclosed — ^to Capetown, to set this matter at rest, 
lie returned to Johannehburg«©h Christmas morning with the impres- 
sion that the information brought by the two gentliemen# previously 
referred to w^as correct. A meeting was thereu])on called of the i>er- 
sons who were so far aware of the plan, and the matter was fully 
discussed. Briefly our delibevrations resulted in the conclusion that, 
whilst many of us of British nationality would have hailed t\ie hoist- 
ing of the British flag with the utmost satisfaction, the attempt to 
effect it would alienate the Americans and persons of other nationali- 
ties, including some Dutchmen, who \<ere in accord with us, and 
that tliere was no justification for such & course of action. Thereupon 
we delegated Mr. Charles Leonard and Mr, Hamilton to proceed 
to Capetown and make this - perfectly clear. 'They arrived there on 
Hatuiday the 28tli of December, and in the afternoon sent us a tele- 
gram which readied us at ten o’clock on Sunday morning —the day 
upon which Dr. ,fameson started — to the following effect i ‘We have 
received satisfiictory assurances from C. J. Rhodes, but a misunder- 
standing evidently exists elsewhere. Go on with your preparations 
slowly, but without any sort of haste, as a new departure will be 
necessary. Jameson has beeu advised accorc|ingly.’ 

At this time we were in iiossession of 1,500 rifles, 500 of which 
were unpacked, the remaining thousand being distributed in the oil- 
drums in which they had been imiiorted at different mines within 
about a radius of ten miles from Johannesburg. Tliree hundred, 
however, were located at a spbt ten miles from Pretoria for use in 
taking arsenal — the seizyre of which was, at that time, a much 
simpler task than residents in a settled country would imagine. Four 
ordinary soft brick walls, of which one was partially demolished and 
under repair, comprised*the only obstacle tb the large open square 
within, upon wiich the barracks wore erected, as well as the tmmj^iy 
buildings which contairfed 10,000 rifles, ^quantities of ammunition, 
and tiirelve field pieees, chiefly Maxims. 




IThe fcotol number of men housed within tho enclosiw was under 
one hundred? of whom but ten wore ou gtuird after nine o’clock. 

Otir plan was to surprise the garrison, and help ourselves to rifles, 
ammunition, and Maxims. We intended to take as much as we could 
to Johannesburg by means of the waggons and teams of mules which 
we had in readiness at Pretoria, destroying the balance. A certain 
number of men were already detailed for this task, under the leader- 
ship of a man well knoam both to us and Dr. Jameson. But little 
more than half the arms had arrived, so we were not ready ; but had 
we known definitely on Saturday that he meant to start in spite of 
UR, we should certainly have made the assault that or the following 
night ; in it lay the only chance of success, lint as o\ir impatient 
ally marched without our knowledge on Sunday niglit, and we 
received advice of his incursion only seven or eight hours after the 
Boers, they were able to muster sufiBcient men in the cai^ital to 
render any attack by us futile. * ^ 

The neits of his precipitate action caused us the greatest surprise 
and concern. Home three or four days previously 1 had personally 
telegraphed to (^a])etown predicting absolute failure if he took the 
initiative * * 

It has been urged that the President was aware of •nil that was 
going on, and that he liad made plans to meet any emergency. I 
disagree entirely w ith this view. That the President expt^(*ted an iu- 
Kurrection is now ancient history ; but beyond warning the Boers tlint 
trouWe w^as to be expected after the new year, he took rio active steps, 
and indeed, to use his (^wn graphic* simile, was ^ w^aiting for the tor- 
toise to put out its head.’ \Ye had hoped to i)ut it out to some 
purpose had it not been prematurely exposed by our allies. It was 
generally anticipated that a ciisi«? would be brought about by a 
refusal on the part of the Uitlanders t^pay the taxed and by resistance 
to any attempt at com])ul8ion. We had not def-ided ujwn the exact 
form in which we should lia\e started the ball, butfissuredly it would 
have been in a more j^udden and effective way than that. 

A perusal of the 11 Book clearly demonstrates that our 
Teutonic cousins were in close tou(*h with President Kruger at that 
time, that they were tendering* him advice, and that he was in 
return reporting tb and consulting the Imperial German Govetn- 
mmt through their Consul as events moved. 

Let us glance at the i)osition in Johannesburg for a moment. 
Betwoeu 2,80 and 3 p.m. of Monday, the 30th of December, we 
heard of the raid. •We immediately sent out instructions to start 
Uiipackin|(the rifles. We despatched trusty agents down the railway 
Kne to hasten the forwarding of the trucks cbntaining the balance of 
the rifles, the bulk of the ammunition (which finally ‘totalled about 
350,000 rounds) and the^hree Maxims, ^e formed the Beform 
Committee and enrolled a police Ibrce. On Tuesday the “GorertH 






mdnt wi'Qidrev the police, leaving ua to <teal'i with 'sn excited and 
turbulent population, including thouBande of natives. We closed the. 
* canteens and coped with the populace. Meanwhile threw up 
trenches roimd the town, and, as speedily as we could arm men,, 
located them at the best points for defence. We found .shelter and 
food for the thousuids of men, women, and children who flocked into 
Johannesburg from outlying districts, and provisioned our men in the 
trenches. On Tuesday night the balance of the weapons arrived. 
We disiributed them and completed our scheme of dlefence. In (be 
first rush, numbers of volunteers succeeded in securing arms who in 
some cases did not know one end of a rifle from the other. On 
Wednesday, therefore, our military department was busy transferring 
our poor stock of rifles from the hands of those unversed in their use 
into those of valuable meu, and finally we had about 2,700 men in the 
trenches. Taken as a whole, they were as valiant and useful a body 
as could be collected at such'sBort notice in any town in the world of 
the size of Johannesburg. The force included a great ‘number of 
men who had seen service in Africa and elsewhere, and would have been 
exceedingly valuable behind earthworks, but it must be remembered 
that it was an undisciplined, imdrilled body of men on foot — ^be whole 
of our mounted force consisting of 130 men. This should dispose 
once and for all of the absurd suggestion thht any responsible person 
could have promised support or contemplated despatching a force to 
Krugersdorp. The evidence given before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee disposes effectually of that canard. 

Apart from the evidence of Colonel Rhodes, who wrote the letter 
which was alleged to contain such a proi^ise, several gentlemen besides 
myself, including Mr. George Farrar and Mr. S. W. Jameson 
(brother of Rr. J|i.meson), who read the letter prior to its despatch, 
Msert most positively that it cgntained no suggestion of sending a. 
force to Krugersdorp to co-operate with the men from Pitsani. 

The fragment of the letter as found on the battlefield were 
pieced together by the Transvaal authorities, and being anxious to 
clear this matter up, I cabled for and obtained- a photograph of it, 
upon which Mt. T. H. Gurrin, the well-known expert in handwiting, 
an examination, and an exhaustive report, which is too long to 
reproduce. It concludes with the following paragraph : 

Consefjua&tly I sni of opinion liliat the theory that the words ‘ will send or 
* ve will send out some men to meet ^ou,’ ' you are a fine fellow,’ is perfectiy 
consistent with the spaces left in <he tom document, hut that the theoiy ® 
words which were originally in the spaces were, ‘I will bring at 1^, or alxMit, 
tluee hundred men to m»et you at Krugersdorp,’ ' you are a T 

oaij inconrist^nt with the aarount of spaM availoWe, hut does not fit m witn ,tna 
Intern and portions of letters visible. * 

The <g?^ists who were t;&e bearers of this Iptter dso confirm our 
eiottefit ' r . ■ • 




; lialbirefy yisiowry, I®^y atotetlmt: left m open qaestioa* 

^ ^ decided en rowte, vla^stl^ A force s^toidd go .ito 

.<i:'i)fieladaesburg or to Pretopa., 

s : The whole essence of ^Tw^gement with Dr., was tlwt 

..he should come to our aflaiststMt^c^jaB^ thoqld go ,to his. 

. Kor was the contingenoy of his s^tihg help eyar contemplated. It 
is true when he came in person to Johanpesbarg he informed us that 
his force would consist of only 800 men; instead 'of the expected 
.1,200^ and the telegrams telling us of his having ‘taken the bit 
between his teeth and bolted ‘ assessed his force at 700 — it was on,Iy 
sftOr the surrender that we knew he had'tnade the meteoric plunge 
Wiih less than 500 men. 

On Tuesday night, the 3lst of December, Mr. Eugene hlarais 
and Mr. Malan came from Pretoria to Johannesburg as delegates of 
the Transvaal Oovemment to confer ‘with the Befonn Committee. 
They . stated that the Government were desirous of meeting the 
Committee, and that if we would send a deputation to Pretoria the 
m&tters in dispute would be probably amicably settled. On this 
occadon J made a statement in the clearest terms as to our relaticms 
. adth Dr. Jameson, and I stated amongst other things — amd I am now 
Noting firom shorthand hotes of the interview — ‘ that I would be 
no party to any compromise that should place Xh*. Jameson in any 
invidious position.’ We were aware at the time of this interview 
that the High Commissioner had issued a proclamation calling upon 
Dr. Jameson to retire and forbidding British subjects in Her Majesty’s 
name from rendering him any assistance. 

It was decided to send a deputation to Pretoria, and upon the 
following morning I and three others accordingly met the Govern- 
ment Commission, which consisted of,a member of*the Government,- 
the Chief Justice, and another judge. The grievances were . fuUy 
discussed, and our connexion with Dr. Jameson fhmkly and clearly 
'.declared. Amongst other things I stated that we regarded him as 
nha with .ourselves. The Oovemment Commission handed us in the 
. document to the following effect : ‘ Sir H;ercules*Bobinson has 
his services with a viea^ to a peaceful settlement.’ ‘ The 
V^i^!U7^zucnt nf.the Bepublic has accepted his offer.’ ‘Pending bis 
will be taken against Johannesburg, provided 
takes no hostilf stSp against the Govm^ent. 

lecenUy issued by the President, the 

the Ttanavnal Government had really accepted the 
1!^ .||[$ghGo9imiS8ioner as^ m 

to do jdl: litsife# is«r a mtisfectoiy settlem^, wamade Ih® 




' ' ' ! ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' * 

iVansvwl Oovemti^nt would Br«l4ttines<!»(i >t 0 conae iu uq<* 
molelst^^ iihd Coxamittee woidd gnatuatie. that he 

should leave agaifi peacefully With the least phesit^delhy. Theo^r 
naade by the Governtaent which has been eoimnonly t^exted to as 
the armistice was neither accepted nor injected. AHthWb I woM^rtook 
to do was - to report what had taken place to the Committee at 
Johannei^nrg. From that moment we were as Iree as we had l»en 
before the interview to begin hostilities. ' 

1 think to*day as I thought at the time that it would have been 
an act of the grossest folly to send out a force on foot to meet an 
ally who we had not the slightest ground for believing was in any 
need of our aid, in direct opposition to the commands of the High 
Commissioner, and moreover as a' declaration of hostilities against 
the Government which we were hopelessly unprepared to fight. The 
mere fact of the invasion having occurred prior to the internal rising 
put us hopelessly in the wl^^ng. 

The British Government had declared itself in definite terms from 
which they could uot retreat, and we had the combined Transvaal 
and Orange Free State as opponents. * 

The only solution, therefore, lay in ’relying upon the strong arm 
of Great Bfitain through Her Majesty’s High Commissioner, whose 
services had been accepted with a view to a peaceful settlement. He 
arrived in Pretoria on Saturday, the 4th of January, 1896, but did not 
meet President Kruger until the following Monday. He appears to 
have relied entirely upon information supplied to him by the Transvaal 
Government, for he persuaded Johannesb.urg to disarm upon the 
ground tliat the lives of I)r. Jameson.and his men were in our hands 
— an error into which he wonld not have fallen had he made inquiries 
as to the terms, of surrender from the imprisoned officers. He held 
no communicatibn with our party, and hence was probably not aware 
of the minute passed by the Executive Council which had been banded 
to us. The German White Book upon this subject is rather interest- 
ing, more particularly telegram No. 20, from ,the Consul in Pretoria 
to Berlin, in which he states : ‘President*Krager has explained to me 
and to the French and Ibitch Consuls, that his Government will only 
ask Sir Hercules Hobinson, who’ arrives here to-morrow, to induce 
the revolutionary party to lay down their arms.* ’ The discussion and 
consideration of grievances was oi^tted. It would be interesting to 
review His Excellency’s negotiations in detail, but that would entail 
am article of undue* lengths 

The motives of all concerned were perfectly honourable. 

, The goat aimed at was a just and reasonable one, and, but for a 
Iffctle too mtich self-coftfidenc» and impatience, quite within the range 
of acCoipplishment. » _ 

' ' ’ The enthtraiaBm of the people in Jojiannesburg was unbounded,' 






Mid we been in possession of 25,000 irffies we.<could bi>ve placed 
thii^ ill in wifling bands dtuing ‘Tnesday and Wednesday. 

: . it may not bare occurred to ^xbe of bur hostile critics that the 
ifft^nsibility for the safety of the huge unarmed population of 
Jo^mnesbnrg rested upon iiii' shpulders of the Beform Committee 
and not upon those of the force' '^m: the Beehuantdoud border. 

Before passing from what must be' regarded as the personal 
aspect of the question, 1 am bound to observe that I cannot under* 
stand how ‘ transport riders and others coming from the direction 
of Johannesburg ’ could have informed the invading party early on 
Tuesday morning at Doomport that Johannesburg had risen, nor 
can I find justification for Sir John Willoughby’s statement that his 
force had been ‘ urgently called in to avert massacre, which we had 
been assured would be im m inent in the event of a crisis such as.had 
now occurred,’ seeing that the only ‘ crisis ’ which had occurred at 
that time was caused by their forbidden *invasion, more particularly 
after having themselves dated the letter of invitation, and telegraphed 
on the 27th of December to Dr. Harris : ‘ We will make our own 
flot&tion and publish the letter.’ 

I shar^Sir John Willoughby’s desire ‘to avoid petty controversy, 
. <Mr I should analyse his report in much greater detail dhd criticise 
it by the light of comparison with a report upon the same subject 
written by four of the oflBcers who accompanied the expedition which 
is^in my possession. 


Lioxel Puilups. 



PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
AND AN ALLEGED ^ HAUNTED^ HOUSE 


One of the obvious snares into which we all fall when we talk of what 
we don’t understand is that of misusing the nomenclature of the 
subject, an error which we ;pay generally avoid by refraining from 
talk until we are better informed. When, however, we a^re discussing 
what nobody understands w^e have the further difficulty that the 
nomenclature itself is provisional, probably inadequate, and not im- 
probably confused. Thus, when we say jLhat the subject of this paper 
is Psychical Research in general and its application to hauilted houses 
in particular, we beg the question twice over at starting. The very 
term * Psychical Research ’ is misleading, as involving the a priori 
assumption that the special phenomena under observation are neces- 
sarily psychical, and not, as is the case in the majority of instances, 
psychological or even physiological ; that is to say, phenomena of 
brain or body, and not of that undefined and mysterious residuum of 
the individual which we vaguely de'fesignate as Soul, It would be 
more satisfactory could we substitute some phrase which should rather 
connote tJie iml^iry irdo certain ^edal phenomena with the view of 
ascertaining what claim the^have to the qvMijication ^psychic* 

To talk about * Haunted Houses ’ involves us in an assumption 
even more difficult to maintain than the other. We agree, most of 
us, to accept the classification * psychic’ as* implying, at least, a 
tenable hypothesis. The classification * haunted ’ commits us to very 
much more. It demands, at the »outset, the acceptation of certain 
views as to life and death, time and eternity, th? persistence of the 
individual and (to make use of phrases which are part of the slang of 
the subject) ‘ spirit identity ’ and ‘ spirit return.’ Such a term used 
genetically can only’ be applied* by reasonable persons to a house in 
which there occur certain phenomena of sight or sound which cannot 
be traced to normal physical causes, and which, in the absence of any 
other explanation, are^assumed to be of sB^r-normal origin. As our 
unit of thought, for the moment, fe the reasonable person, we will take 
it for granted that he will not complicate the problem by begging the 
question still further, and talldijig about the ^ supernatural*’ 
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Ifc mxM be in vmn to deny that a great many retieopable persona 
don^t want toiialk about the subject at all» and no other reasonable 
person is anxious to force it upon them. They dismiss the problem 
as iion<*existent» the evidence aa superstition^ the inquiry as futile. 
The reasonable person, perhaps, reflects tiiat these things might seem 
to them less infinitely little if they knew less infinitely little about 
them ; but being at the present stage of things not in a position to 
tell them much more, he accepts the great lesson of Nature and of 
Time, and— waits. 

That observant rascal Sludge puts into a nutshell the position I 
seek to maintain for the moment. 

Which of those who say they disbelieve, 

Tour clever people, but has dreamed his dream, 

Caught his coincidence, stumbled on his fact 
He can’t explain ? 

One looks at the roll of the Society' for Psychical Research, and 
undoubtedly^one finds the names of a great many of ‘your clever 
people ; ’ men, one may assume, who have stumbled on the fact they 
carft explain and who are looking to the Society for the collection 
and collation of the evidence ^which in the present rudimentary state 
^ of knowledge on the subject is of far more consequence than theory. 

The Society has had as Presidents five men of conspicuous po-.i- 
tion : Professor Sidgwick, Professor Balfour Stewart, F.R 8., Professor 
William James of Harvard, Sir William Crookes, F.R.S., and Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, F.R.S. (his political diatmction‘s, except as adding to 
the weight of his name, are of less consequence in this relation than 
his position in science). ^ On the Council of the Society we find other 
names distinguished in natural science: Lord Crawford, Lord Rayleigh, 
Professor Oliver Lodge, Professor Thomson, as well as those of several 
medical men of wide reputation. Among vice-presidents and 
honorary members we find scholars such as Mr. Gladstone ; other dis- 
tinguished men of science, Alfred Russel Wallace and Professor 
Ijangley of Washington (so well known in connexion with his invention 
of flying machines), and, ^perhaps to some minds more naturally, the 
John Ruskin and G. F. Watts. Lord Tennyson when among us 
grouped with these. To single out well-known names, such as the 
Marquis of Bute or the Bishop of Eipon, from among the crowd of 
and associates, Would be invi<Rous, but their abundance is at 
least rignificant. ' ' 

Tb o^ieciate the popularity of this Society from another point of 
vtew, ona has only to< turn to its lately published lists. To ttse the 
eohoolboy formuK a good many will take their dying oath who won^t 
bet siapenob^ it instiuetive to observe that, not counting the 
42^ membeira of the Atnericai touch nor various offidab and 
ImcMf wwflttheib, them are 698 persons willing fo ^bet’ a* guinea 
and 182 irilSSnlK to bet two. ' The Society pays smalt salaries |o a 
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tseoretcuy <u><l to the editor of ita FroeeedMt(/at and presumably a heavy 
printer’s Inll ; but when one refle<^ that all other work is honorary and 
that it has received some handsome gifts and legacies, one ^thinks 
wistfully of possible investigation of the hidden lore of Sgypt and of 
India, of the curious gifts of decaying races, of rites, and traditions, 
end powers as yet eecorded only as curiosities of folk-lore, and which 
the missionary, and the sword, and the gin-bottle will but too soon 
render ‘ extinct as moly.’ 

‘Your clever people’ who are interested in what, for want of a 
better name, we call Psychical Kesearch, are apparently sufficiently 
numerous* to make the study at least reputable. It is not necessary 
to Bop})08e that all are interested from the same point of liew, or in 
the same degree ; nor that, in giving their names to the Society, they 
pledge themselves, unless thoy specifically say so, either to the 
methods or the theories of the small group of real workers. To (][aote 
again the astute Sludge, many*are 

BiSdinf^ you still be on your guard, joft L.uow, 

Because one fact don’t nanko a system stand, 

Kor prove this an orcoMonal escape ‘ 

Of spirit beu&ath the matter. , 

When the work of the Society began, in 1 882, there was not, one 
gathers from the published list of ‘ Principal Contents of the Proceed- 
i iifje,' the desire for any other policy than that of ‘ being on your 
guard, you know.’ The historic sequence of first making ‘ a system 
stand,* and afterwards of proting ‘ the escape of spirit beneath the 
matter,’ belongs to a later period. 

If we judge the work of the ,Societyhy its published documents, 
we shall find, I think, that its history may be divided into two 
jieriods, that of 1882-89 and that from 1890 to the present time. 
The first jieriod may bo distinguished as that of inquiry into 
phenomena mainly spontaneous, and occurring in the normal state ; 
with the exception of the special study of the hypnotic states, mainly 
from the point of view of somnambulism. During the later period 
we hear very little of spontaneous phenomena, very little of the kind 
of criticism for which we were m 9 .in]y indebted to Mrs. Pidgwick, 
whose calm judgment has won the confidence of all. 

‘ Your clever people’ have probably found among the fects they 
can’t explain some apparently well-attested stories of phantasms of 
the dead, many instances of premonition and, if they are observant, 
very frequent examples of Thought Transference j and they must 
have welcomed a collection of the experiences of *otWs in this direc- 
tion. They have all heard people talking in ^eir sleep and in 
dehrimUt tliey may have been interested that a similar condirioiii 
should 1^ harmlessly ipid pelnleisly reproduced for explorarion. 
Sonmamhnlism is an affair of everyday lifey and we want to know the 
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horn and the why. Wheiiher bypnoeis sbould ever !« reproduced fiir 
tu^ demoBstration and aranuemmt is another question. The 
* clever people' by this time might conceivably have become 
interested also in the physical phenomena of Spiritualism, and may 
have liked to hear how. Mrs. Sidgwick and others went to Stances and 
were cheated, and how other people thought their conclusions prema- 
ture. The reader would find such goods in more variety elsewhere, 
for as yet the medium was not domesticated among us in Buckingham 
Street. This was all part of the process of subtraction, wBich was going 
on side by side with affirmation. ‘ Such and such things are worth 
investigation, but Theosophy and Spiritualism are not for Us.’ 

‘ The Calculus of Probabilitie.s applied to Psychical Besearch ’ in 
the ProceedMi</8 of 1883 and 1887 must have given ‘j’our clever 
people * great pleasure, so too ‘ The Possibilities of Mai-observation 
and Ijapse of Memory,’ and Professor Sidgwiek’s address on the 
Canons of Evidence in Psychical Kfjgearch. This was business, 

< because one faqt don't make a system stand.’ (Bad English on the 
part of a medium is what we call, in the Society, ‘ veridical.’ ) All 
this time,’^lr, Myers was discoursing biilliantly on Automatic Writing, 
then new as a phenomenon for seriouq discussion, and of the ]) 08 si- 
bilities of Suggestion, also new as a working theory for d^ily use ; and • 
I had myself the honour, in 1889, early in my relaiiotis with the 
Society, to introduce experimentally the subject of Crystal-gazing, 
one of the very oldest forms of divination, and interesting as a 
psychological stud;^. One <Aher form of divination only had been 
discussed by the .Society, that of the Divining Jiod, but we heard no 
more of it after the Second volume, though the power of finding 
water is still fairly common. 'As a matter of fact, there is no evidence 
that such a power is ‘ i)8ycbic ’ at all, and the only educated pro- 
fessional water-finder in England a\iOW8 that th^ rod is merely a 
dramatic accessory. He shares his ihstinct wij;h most savages, most 
wild animals, and even many horses. There are cases of the reversion 
by the white man, living among hunters and trappers, to what was 
probably .a widely dilFase(l primal instinct, lost or held in abeyance 
in a dionged environment. . 

In 1889 and 1890 the Society produced that monument of 
industiy 'The Census of Hallucinations,’ in which it was conclu- 
eiyely proved, in five figures, that the very cleverest need not fear to 
aolmowledge that he • 

hi& dreoiasd lue dream, 

Oaught his coincidence, stunfbled on hie &ct 
He chn’t explain. 

,To disetvte tha value and«nature of the evidened is quite beyond the 
aoope of the ptiesent paper; but it is interesting to point out, what 
may not be knovn to persons not conoemad with the work of the 
Society, thkt it has one aphcial chamteristio, essential to the student 
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of wUch is often said to be lurking in other jrepOrts Of 

Psychical j^searoh — namely, the connting of htibsesr M ivell as Of 
hits, of giving to the world the results aa a wh^te* ^ Jho Census of 
Hallucinations ’ does not count how many persons have had halinoina^ ' 
tions, but~in little— in what proportion the human race is sul>]ect 
to. hallucination at all. 'Hallucination/ by the way, in *psyehic^ 
(such is the complexity of that language) means ' non-hallucinatOTy/ 
living ' a more or less objective existence/ If the apparition which 
appeared to Sir Walter Scott, for example, had not been resolved into 
a el<^k and hat, and if somebody he knew had died at the moment, 
then only would it have been ' an hallucination,’ instead of only a 
^loak and hat. 

So far the Society for Psychical Research had done little to which 
^ your clever people ’ could object. If ' the fact they can’t explain * 
•occurs in the natural order of things, it is a part of life, of their own 
experience, and, as such, is ^J&wful object for inquiry. The Society 
afforded them an opportunity of comparing their .own experiences 
with those of others, and, provided that the real names of the 
persons concerned were known to some responsible person, generally 
some oflScial representative of the Society for Psychical Research, 
it enabled one to do so anonymously ; for an experience which is 
interesting is, as a rule, too personal for general discussion. The 
phenomena under investigation had been those which might occur 
to anyone under ordinary circumstances, entirely apart from morbid 
conditions of mind or body. 

The close of 1890 brought ^us a new order of things, with the 
importation of Mrs. Piper from America. ' l^our clever people ’ had 
leamt about automatism, and thought transference, and suggestion, 
and the elements of the theory of subliminal activity. They had 
seen some of ' tKe system stand,’ and almost before we knew where 
we were we had begup on the task of proving ' an occasional escape 
of spirit beneath matter.’ Mr. Crookes, against fearful odds, had 
laboured in this field already; Lord Crawford and Mr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace and the medium Home had^ seen and done, what we 
do not even profess to have seen and done since : an active body of 
workers had long been industriously recording spiritualistic pheno- 
mena, but so far we had practically rejected them? The mechanism 
of Seances with their trances and paid mediums (on© can’t apologise 
every time for the words that are question-begging) bad been felt 
hitherto to be contrary to the genius of the Society for Psychical 
Research, and to airour manners and customs for eight years. But 
now we began to ' level up/ or ' level down/ as the case may be, and 
%e acquired a mediW .of our ver/ own. ^ Certainljr Mrs. Piper, in 
her secondary pers(mality of Dr. tbinuit, \iras very startling. 

^ ‘ f I ■ ' ' 

At entreaty with yoni dearest dead. 

'Von. XHI— S46 ^ ;\''V 
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It is perbftps a tnatter of taste whether this gives .you pleasure, 
an^ one camsot argue as to matter of' taste. The lawfolness or 
utility of any such experiment is another point upon which even the 
dever people as yet disagree. It was a weird metamorphosis. One 
saw a gentle quiet wcman of pleasing appearance, sewing indus- 
triously at pinafores for her lifllo girls and pleased to discuss the 
‘ make ’ of their next frocks. The time had come for another Sdonce, 
and thimble and scissors were put neatly away, the blinds drawn 
down and the poor woman prepared to induce another fit. One was 
told that the heavy preliminary sigh, the convulsed countenance, 
the gnashing teeth, the writhing body, the clenched hands were 
* purely automatic,* but they were none the less horrible for that. 
Even more horrible wos the change of personality ; the evil expression, 
the loud voice, the coarse speech, the shrewd cunning of ‘Dr, 
Phinuit.’ Those who heard him ‘ at his best,’ discoursing most 
volubly of one’s private affairs, of facts; §8 far as one can tell, unknown 
to any living pqrson, could not but acknowledge that here indeed 
were problems which even all our Icatning as to multiplex person- 
alities and thought transference and automatism failed to explain. 
If we admit the ‘ psychic hypothesis, at all, if wc feel that such 
deterioralion of personality denotes anything more than a change in 
brain matter or nervous force, ought we not to ask ourselves how far 
we have a right to express our problems, however interesting, in 
terms of human souls, to work our sums in addition and subtraction 
in induced suffering and unconscious sacrifice ? 

After such lijieratiure as the Phinuit episode, occupying two 
entire numbers of the Procmlinffn, the every-day spontaneous 
phenomena, so interesting formerly to many of us, seem stale and 
unexciting enough, or would do if we troubled much further about 
them. But we have changed all that, and the twq 'great features of 
the subsequent history'of the Society have been Mr. Myers’s brilliant 
exposition of his hypothesis of Subliminal Consciousness, and the 
acceptance of the phenomena of the high-priest of Spiritualism, Mr. 
Stainton Moses ; the* cult.of hysteria and ‘ induced ’ states on the one 
hand, and the belief in the suspension of the laws pf matter, as 
comunonly received, on the other. It is not our concern here to 
diseoaa either subject from the standpoint of ethics, of science, or 
eyan. of evideuGe, but only to note how entirely we have accepted the 
;i^i0grainme our friend Sludge devised for us, student of human 
mtmn tibat he was, that Browning in his every ‘ personality.’ 

Whaia the work of the Society began, it accepted as its field 
oai;:|aln fitcie Ibr which no eiqfianstion had yet b^n offered exceqit 
the jBpiritaaliats. their conclusicnjs as at least premature, 

the infinite laboc^ and mainly by the collstion o£ 

evIdeiMMi JMMaor end Mm. Sidgwidc, and hy the original and 
inganimia thetniring of Itr. and of the late Mr. Ei^und 
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Chimey, had sought to nanow down the difficulties and mystery oC 
the situation. "V^en the various theories already enuWrated had 
been applied, there still remained a margin of the ' unexplained,’ and 
for those of us who accept gratefully such hypotheses as seem to 
reduce nine out of ten of so-called ‘ psychical ’ facts to the classifica- 
tion ‘ psychologic^,’ the whole question now is as to the width and 
treatment of that margin. Are we to seek, in that shame to our 
civilisation — the hideoub, baffling disease of hysteria — the support 
of a new hypothesis, already, on its earlier lines, sufficiently tenable 
to be at least worthy of serious consideration ? and that, moreover, in 
relation to a subject which of all others demands absolute sanity and 
clear-headedness, the evidence for which requires the most careful 
analysis, the most judicial attitude, the entire absence of prejudice, 
and o{ parti ]wis. Extreme as the hyjtotheses of even i^])irituaUsm 
may aivpear, unwelcome as they may be to the ta^te and religious 
feeling of the majority, wo ou^ht, even to this extent, to tonsidei any 
evidence that is sane, honest and healthy; but if tile subject of our 
inquiry demands the handling of the uncleanhness of hjstena, the 
induction of morbid conditions of mind and body, ^UIely, m the 
name (to invoke none more sacredj of thd dignity of human* hfe, let 
us restrain oUr pnurient curiosity, and leave the moibid secrehs of 
nature to the physician and the alienist whose lawful concern they 
are ! 


It has seemed necessary, in such cursory fashion as the exigencies 
of space allow, to describe the present position and interests of the 
Society for Psychical Ifesearch in order to show the special value from 
the point of view o^ some afnong us of tbe opportunity lately 
afforded for a protracted and systematic study of the phenomena of a 
.house alleged to be ‘liaunted.’ So many ingenious clues to tlie 
' facts we can’t explain ’ have been suggested to tis, that one cannot 
but regret the almost total neglect of what is at least a widespread 
tradition, of a mystery which at present is commonly treated as ‘ lies ’ 
on the one hand and ‘ ghosts ’ on the other ; in either case a some- 
what hasty conclusion. The phenomena have at least one advantage, 
that, unless we accept Mr. Podmore’s theory of telejnthic infection, 
they do not dej^iend upon the obseiVers ; there need be no nonsense of 
‘ wUl,’ and * magnetism,’ no xnachinery of trances and automatism ; 
and although some persons seepi to be more ‘sensitive' to such 
p h en omena than othen, we are not limited'sto the evidence of the 
* Mediunustic ’ and the Morbid. Ihe great inconvenience of the 
inquiry is precisely its independence of the observers ; ‘ ghoste,’ like 
o&crs unoonventionaUBed, refose^to comsfup to time. like the 
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oa«bu, some blossom once a year, others once in a cent&ry, others at 
oaivice ; and^failure to witness the alleged phenomena not prove 
the ease not-proven. For this reason, and also because one can only 
aspect to prove the existence of super-normal phenomena by 
subtraction of the normal, a lengthened inquiry, an entire &miliarity 
of the investigator with all normal jdxenomena of the house and 
household, are imperatively necessaiy. 

That the Society for Psychical Besearch recognised that ‘ haunted 
houses ’ were among the alleged facts of general interest was proved 
by their early appointment of a Committee of Inquiry, on the 
management of which it is too late to reflect. At the end of a few 
months only, they practically dismissed a subject w'hich, if considered 
at all, required years of patient research. They had come across the 
surprising number of twenty-eight cases wlxich they considered 
worth inquiry; but these were presented to the public on the 
evidence of only forty witnesses — that*fs to say, an average of less 
than one and a half to each ! The appearance of figures is recorded 
In twenty-four of these stories, whilst four record noises only. Ten 
years later, the Proceedings take up the subject again, and give us 
at some*length an elaborate story on the evidence of two or three 
ladies, two servants, m. charwoman, and a little boy.* No proper 
joTunal was kept, and the Society for Psychical liesearch investigators 
came upon the scene when all w'as practically over. 

Mr. Podmore has since ^ given an exceedingly careful paper 
recording a number of cases into which he liad personally inquired, 
in which he argu(?&, with some plausibility, that the ghosts were in 
most cases naughty girls, which I think quite conceivable. The 
phenomena of hysteiia are legion ! 

The inquiry into the existence of hauntings does however continue, 
mainly through the industry of Coloi^el Taylor, a dhndid and experi- 
ence inquirer; but as the results are largely Negative or doubtful, 

‘ we hear no more of them. It has not occurred to the literary 
Committee that a record of such investigations might prove a 
valuable object lesson, and at least save us from the rat and cat and 
bat suggestions with which elementary thinkers rush *10 the papers 
4 rt the mere mention of a ‘ haunted house.’ I have liad the privilege 
^of working more than once with this industrious inquirer, and can 
tsstify that in ingenuity of material tests he could give points to a 
l^fMOthind Tard detective. But a haunted house that does not contain 
* ’ seems to be beneath the consideration of the Society, just as 

wheh the miiw M^ium was alleged to the it quite normally, we had 
tie tUMrt Pf her. Snie|y if in a ' llhunted ’ house we are unable to 
|iarofVe/,gh<M)^* isfther the phenomena have another interpretation or 
exirt at ell, and it seems scarcely Jogical to drop, a subject 
beoanee, «dter a very peijfonotory inquiry, we have abandoned one 
'hypothesit. • ’ • 
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Early in the present year the Society for Psychical Eesearoh had 
an admirable opportunity for a three months’ study, during the tenancy 
of Colonel Taylor, one of its oldest members, of a house alleged to 
be * haunted/ f )ne would have expected such an opi)ortunity to be 
eagerly seized. But as it happened he himself was detained by a 
family bereavement which not only postponed but curtailed his 
residence, and Sir. Myers could not undertake to gather and conduct 
a representative party of investigators until Easter, 

Not a person could be found to take the smallest trouble in the 
matter, and with some feeling of indignation, and at considerable 
personal inconvenience, I offered my services as a p/s alter for one 
fortnight in order to arrange for the comfort of tho'^e more efficient 
whom I expected to follow. An accident which dibabled me for 
a considerable time detained me for some weeks longer, and led to 
remaining at the Louse from the 3rd of February to the 9th of 
April. Mr. Myers and his ^ party then appeared, and after their 
departure I returned to wind up household affairs and remained from 
the 28th of April to the 19th of May. 

I had absolutely no theory to prove. My concern was only,to 
keep a daily record, with tli^ help of such intelligent persons as were 
willing to sjiare our^isit. The house and grounds are c/elightful, 
cheerful, healthy and sunny. He would be indeed foolishly timid 
who objected to such a residence on account of phenomena which, 
when we were there, were frequently intermitted for days together, and 
have previously been intermitted for years, uliibli are in no degree 
alarming, and which may, for anything we know to the contrary, 
be perfectly susceiitible of normal interpretaiSon. 

As to any antecedents which might have to be studied in 
attempting any hypothesis of a ‘ haunting ’ as commonly understood, 
I can say nolhii^g. Science, it is true, knows nothing of secresy, 
j|tnd its votaries, in however Humble a grade, are bound in honour 
to share their information with all who are interehted ; but the 
physician does not i)ublish the name and address of his patient in 
the Lawet^ and only a vulgar curiosity could desire sO unessential a 
detail.' . 

Upon the strange medley of fact and fancy which- has recently 
given rise to so much newspaper discussion of t^c subject, it is un- 
necessary to dwell. Local gossip imperfectly remembered, and after- 
dinner chat misinterpreted, ^ombin^ with entire lack of experience 
of the phenomena uijder observation, neiHl hardly be seriously con^^ 
sidered, especially when the ordinary courtesy and reticence of social 
Kfe have been ignored with tliOi^punity of the anonymous. 

Some of my friends^asked how I proposed to organise a haunted 
house research, to which I could ohly reply that I didn’t propose to 

* It may be noted that So, a similar case quoted by Trotebsot Sully 
pp. 1^, 186) neither names noraddresi^s are given. 
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do i^iythiag q£ the sort. It seemed to me that «moog (|eveml tbmgs 
he he ftToided was set^consoiousness of aojr kind, that the nain^ 
thing to do was to settle down to a oountrjr^honse life, make it as 
as possible, and await events. The house, built as lately as 
1806, has all modem conveniences, is bright and cheerful and has 
no mystenes or dark comers. The principal rooms are built round 
a hall and staircase, lighted by a large glass domed roof. We lived 
a great deal out of doors, being fortunate in weather which never 
kept US in a single day. We drove, bicycled, walked, tobogganed, 
as circumatanoes permitted ; there was fishing and shooting for those 
who liked killing things, there was a wealth of wild life on the hills 
and by the river for those who liked to see them alive. We made 
excursions, archsoologised, botanised : in the evening we played 
games, we made music, we danced. If anyone had an ‘ experience’ 
to relate, I always endeavoured to hear it tfte-i^tSfe, or, still betW, 
not to hear it at all, but to receive it writing. The subject of the 
' haunting 1 was never accentuated, and \ie always tried to prevent 
* talking it over ’ with new comeis. Only one oi two of our guests 
ew exhibited the slightest fear, possibly because the nervous person 
preferred to stay away. Those who stayed any length of time have 
slept in hearly e^ eiy room in the house, and have b^en about, in 
light or dark, at all houra. When, after we hod been in the house a 
few days, I began to hear of ‘experiences’ among the servants, I 
lived in terror, much worse than that of ghosts, of the unanimous 
resignation of the household ;* and the distribution of the housework 
among the guests was a standing joke. Happily it never came to 
that ; the servants, at first sceptical, but afterwards convinced, soon 
accepted the mental standpoifit of the dining-room, and behaved in 
a rational manner. They were instiucted, after the existence of 
phenomena, (at first concealed from them) had beegine matter of ex- 
. perience, to inform some responsible ^rson o^ what they observed, 
at once, and a written deposition was always made. We carefully 
watched, after our anxiety as to their steadfaetuess was appeased, for 
any symptoms of the oth^ extreme, that of emulation in narrative, 
hut of this we saw no sign whatever ; I have no rea^n to believe 
^ey were otherwise than scrupulously truthful. When I, or anyone 
eMt cnMS-questioived them as to their stories, we made, when pos> 
ailWIet a practice of having a second person present, so as to distribute 
IW^Ipeillibility on this head, and we have reason to consider the 
evioMlce, of at least the four upper lervwts, as equal in value to any 

M guest^ for the moat apart they came on no special 

of 4(deoii<p. Before leaving town { happened, at ameetiag 
of th 08 o<da)^y fiwf piqrohical BeeeafeU, to have an opportunity for talk 
wiiih fowey of ite BMNrii imperiapt oncers. They all knew, df ootin%. 
Ukat thehr fvmxkeeem iMMd, hud py part waa only to assure jiheqi 
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that during i he short period I proposed to remain I would do my 
utmost to make their visit agreeable. As they are mostly professional 
men, I was not surprised that they should find it difficult to leave 
London early in February ; and as I knew that Mr. Myers proposed 
to come north at Easter, and felt that he was the proper person to 
arrange for the presence of his colleagues upon the Council of the 
Society for Psychical Kesearch, it was not for me to do more. 

As a matter of feet, on the theory of the value of absence of self- 
consciousness in our observations, out of the thirty-foAr persons who 
visited the house four only (besides Colonel Taylor and myself) were 
members of the Society for Psychical Research, and all were personal 
fiiends except two or three who were introduced by other guests. 
About half-a-dozen other members were asked, but for various reasons 
were unable to come. Several among our vibitors had more or less 
special interest in the inquiry, but others merely came for a country- 
house visit, or for sport, and*«6me knew nothing whatever, till after 
their arrival, of any special interest alleged to attach to the house. 

The visits of the ladies, three of whom came in succession to act 
as chaperon, were in most cases of some duration ; those of the 
men, except of course Colonel Taylor, who stayed five weeks, ranged 
from three days to a fortnight. In three instances men who had 
paid one visit without any ‘ experience ’ were rewarded for their per- 
*,everance on the occasion of a second. Analysing our list of guests, 
I find that there were eleven ladies, twenty-one gentlemen, and the 
Times correspondent. Of the gentlenien, three were soldiers, three 
lawyers, two were men of letters, one an artist, two were in business, 
four were clergy, one a physician (it was to my great regret that 
none of seven others invited, belonging to this busy profession, could 
come), and five, ^men of leisure. I don’t know whether it is worth 
while to record that five of the eleven ladies were married. 

Of the thirty-two guests, eighteen besides myself gave willing 
testimony to the occurrence of soimds which they found themselves 
unable to explain, and four to the hearing of noises which, not 
knowing the habits of the household or th^ stnicture of the house, 
they had regarded, possibly with justice, as normal. 

The remaining eleven drew blanks. One of these slept sound 
the whole of the one night of his visit, hut he was quite satisfied, as 
were we, that he should do so, even in a room in which seven persons 
bad found sleep impossible. 'Ue qbserved that he could sleep ’ through 
4tn earthquake.’ « 

So, too, did another —a journalist, who did ijot often get a whole 
idght’s rest, aaxd wisely took it. * Moreover, during his stay of forty- 
eight hours, no phenonsena of any Irind ocdnrred to any of ns. Two 
Others, however, in vain gave the phenomena every’ohance, but one 
of these'laboured uadei the disadvantage of a preconoeiv^ notion, 
tfant gf praotioal joking, ahd spqnt all .h& energies devising ho*# ft 
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1b« done. Hia hypotheses were ingenious, ond w» were at oatt- 
sideMhie pains to verify them, but if joking (save the mark ) how 
dull it must have been !) were the cause of the disturbanees, I do 
not think we have yet discovered how it was done, or why. A 
e:^rienced no dednite phenomena, bat was very grateful when, on 
the fourth night of his stay, we moved him into tho wing where, 
dating our time, nothing occurred. The sbcth and seventh were 
members of the Society for Psychical Research, who were very usefbl 
in the material part of outwork, inventing possible causes, exploring, 
and imitating the sounds under the direction of others who had hea^ 
them. They stayed about ten days and witnessed nothing. Both 
had been members of the Society for l^sychical Research for some 
years, and neither (I think I may say — to his disappointment) had 
ever witnessed anything, though active in investigation. Two others 
(ladies) stayed four nights, but at a time when, as often happened, 
the sounds did not occur. Almost dut^ latest visitors were a distin- 
guished physiciim aud his nephew, tmd the Times correspondent. 
During their visit no phenomena were observed by any of us ; they 
arrived on the evening of Saturday, and the two former left before 
two o’clock on Monday, while the other very nearly completed his 
forty-ei^t hours. * 

That three of the witnesses who testified most often to the sounds 
and to the greatest variety of the sounds were women, may, I doubt 
not, to some minds be a weak point. It is perlxaps worth while to 
observe that one of these was 'myself, and tliat with two interru])tions I 
was in the house qver elev en weeks ; another lady was with me for over 
eight weeks ; and a third for two periods of six and two weeks. A 
fourth lady, also a cajjable and clear-headed witness, remained for five 
weeks. 

Besidea myself, so far as I know, only two or three of our guests 
had had any previous * psychic ’ experfence at olj. It was not our fault 
that we were not more scientific, but we were at least sane and 
healthy, and bad I seen the smallest tendency to what was morbid 
or hystmeal in aily I should have sacrificed courtesy to 

eutpmon-sense on such an occasion as this, and — ordered the carriage. 

What it was which my friends testified to, or didn’t testify to, is 
exceedingly difficult to describe without quoting at some length, with 
elabomtion of notes and explanations, from our journal of nearly 
three montbs, wMcb, perhaxw happily for the reader, is not possible 
my present limits. 

Kevei^eless ' because one foot don’t make a system stand,’ it is 
uuiy as a whole that the story can Jbe judged. ^ The charactm:, even 
the peiaiiiwl ehtiacieristios of the witnesses,; the comparison of the 
evidence of thiif one or that witli^other statements oorroborative; the 
precise mnount of pnsviouB knowledge as to tmy pbenmnenon ou the 
|NKt Of each person j thelosaibiUiies of self-suggestum and mal- 
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observation ; the capacity of each one for aooniatO observation and 
statement ; the possible personal prejudice or expectation in any special 
direction ; even the mental habit of each individual— these things, 
and many more, should be considered before judgment can be pro- 
nounced as to the value of any statement on a question so obscure. 
The direction of the hypotheses which are the alternative to the ‘ I 
don’t know,’ which is the furthest point at which most of us have 
arrived at present, is more easy to indicate! 

The phenomena recorded in the journal msy be dichotomised as 

(1) audile, (2) visual. The audile subdivide into (1) Footsteps. 

(2) Voices, more especially a voice as of a person reciting or reading. 

(3) Baps, which are not what Spiritualists call ‘ intelligent,’ but simply 
of a person impatiently demanding entrance at a door. (4) and (5), 
Koises, which for lack of more descriptive terms we, differentiate as 

(4) the ‘ clang ’ and (5) the^ ‘ thud.’ (6) A detonating noise, heard 

not very often by us, but 'nd^rted with great emphasis by other 
visitors to the house during former years. , • 

The visual phenomena were much more rare, and the evidence is 
supported by five witnesses only. The phenomena, which were ^f 
three kinds, were : (1) seen independently by three witness^ ; (2) by 
two, again independently, the second not having heard of the earlier 
experience ; and (3) by two seiarately, but after the first incident 
bad become known to the second seer. This, however, received later 
unexpected corrolwation from the evidence of another visitor of 
some years ago. 

Upon these I do not propose to dwell further. , Whatever may be 
the personal convictions of the witnesses, it is especially difficult to 
make such exjwriences in any degree evidential, and they must always 
rest, to some extent, ujwn tlie personal veracity of the seer. Foot 
S ludge's climax of imposture was ‘ I’m ready to believe ray very self.’ 
I, on the other hand,«one of the witnesses to all these visual pheno- 
mena, and to others since my earliest childhood, never believe myself 
under such circumstances at all, until my impression is corroborated 
by others, or unless there is some independent* coincidence in fact. 
I know my own mental habit, that of an intensely vivid visualiser, 
and I am, perhaps morbidly, alive to all possibilities of expectation, 
and suggestion, and thought transference, and subconscious memory 
and o’jservation. It would be necessary to enter Into circumstances 
too minute for the present occasion were I to attempt to describe 
these occurrences witir any sort of detail, and I th^fore prefer 
merely to mention them in passing. 

Inoonclusive as is such a method, it is obvious that I can in the 
iqpace at my disposal hut verj briefly indicate the nature of the 
evidenoe. 1 take the phenomena sfriaitim, ' 

(1) ihotateps . — Thete have beeu heard by eight persons indepen- 
4ieut]j(, and by two, three, fi>ar pnd five 'persons at a time, under 
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fiaimuBatanceB \rbe]i«it eeem^ difficalt to aecoivit low their otigia : 
for example, overhead by three ladies in broad daylight, at intervals 
during half an hour, when they knew with absolute certainty that all 
the servants, the sole other occupants of the house, were at tea in 
the hall, which was in the basement, fifty feet away in an opposite 
direction; by twn ladies in broad daylight in the early morning, 
when no one in the house was np, walking round the bed occupied 
by one of them, and heard too, apparently, by the dog, who seemed 
to follow them with his eyes ; or again, by three persons at the same 
time, as if in a room overhead, believed tq be empty, but which, to 
nmke sure, was at once locked and the key removed by a servant sent 
up for the purpose. The steps continued. Again, by four persons 
Separately in one room heard as ‘ overhead,’ when, as a matter of &ct, 
there was no mpm overhead, none of the hearers being aware of this ; 
or, to quote yet one more case, heard bj three persons in a brightly 
lighted room, at a moment when the|'«were engaged in a particularly 
lively round game, and were certainly not in a state of * expectation.’ 
The steps seemed to enter at the door, pass round the room, and 
finally pass between the players and the fire, within a few inches of 
the tablf at which they were seated. • 

In every case the footsteps had a peculiar characteristic. They 
were described variously'as * lame,’ ‘ halting,’ or ‘ shufiling.’ 

(2^ Voieea . — These were heard constantly, from the very first 
night we entered the house. Almost always, the sound was of 
monotonous reading, and we*foond that not only the servants, but at 
least three of our visitors, had to be disabused of the notion that 1 was 
read to sleep every night. One visitor was so certain that the sound 
came from the next room, that we shut him up in his own, and I 
then proceeded to read at the vary top of my voice, (in the presence, 
as a mattei of evidence, of a second ,per&on) and he could not hear a 
sound. Far from the house being resonant, se has been asserted, a 
loud hammering on a party wall with a poker sounded like a fidnt 
tick on the opposite side. 

Other voices were hpaxd out of doors in coimexion with a part of 
the visual phenomena already referred to. • 

(3) iJSaps.-— These I seldom 'heard myself, but they are testified 
to by at least fivwof our visitors, as well as three of the servants. 

(4) Uod (6) CUvnga aiid thuds, of which the last was, 1 believe, 

JMsItl oomzUfn, though, as people very different notions of the 
ifUattty of sounds, I prefer to group them together. When eight 
people mentioned .bangs at their door, or something falling just 
CNifetdo i^eir doors, or a sound as if one of tho stags’ heads on the 
stallwatohMt hedVily, we, called them < thuds.’ When th^ 
tolkedi of ft nonto 'like a wheelvbanow on a hard road ’ pr of ’the 
qidvufng lid of a l^geptfo kettle,’ or ari^hing else mWlie, we 
called It mm thOffint of the mysterious soitcids We 
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ever heard in the house, and it may be worth while to produce my 
note of its occurrence made at the time. » 


JovBiTAii. — WedneBday, Fe&rumy 3. 

1 had seen no plans nor photographs of the house, and znerely desired that any 
rooms should be prepQxed for us that were near together — »>. two for ourselves, 
communicating if possible, aud a room for the maid. Mr. — * (who dined with 
ys at the hotel where we broke our journey), who had seen plane, asked what 
orders we had given, and remarked that, so far as he knew, we should secure one 
quiet night, as the * haunted ’ part contained apparently no dressing-rooms. We 
arrived about 0.30 p.m. It was not cold out of doors, but the snow lay thick on 
the ground. • 

Febrmiy 4. — I awoke suddenly just before 3 a.m. C., who liad been lying 
awake over two hours, heailng mo move, said, ‘ 1 want you to listen ’ Almost 
immediately I was startled by a loud clanging noise which seemed to resound 
through the house. The mental image it brought to my minjl was as of a long 
metal bar, such as I have soon near iron-foundries, being strucJc at intervals with 
a wooden mallet. The noise, we agreed, was distinctly as of metal struck with 
wood, and seemed to come diagoifhlly across the house. It sounded so loud, 
though distant, that the idea that any inmate of the house should iiot hear it 
seems ludicrous. It was repeated with varying degrees of intensity at frequent 
intervals during the next two hours, sometimes in single blows, sometimes doublv, 
sometimes treble, latterly continuous. We did not get up, though not alarmed. 
We had been very seriously cautioned as to the possibilities of practidUl joking, 
and as we were lalono on that floor in a large house of which we did not even 
know the geography, we thought it wiser to await developments. We knew the 
servants* staircase was distant, though not exactly where. 

About 4.30 we heard voices, apparently in Mac’s room (the maid), undoubtedly 
on tbe same floor. We had for some time heard the houbcmaids overhead, cough- 
ing and occasionally speaking, and we thought they had got up and had come down 
to Mac’s room. , • 

After C o’clock the noises seemed to ha\e ceased, and C. fell adeep. About 
5.80 1 heard them again, apparently more distant. 1 continued awake, but heard 
no more. 

About 8 A.M. Mae brought us some ti»a. She said she had slept very badly, 
had worried over our apparent restU^^mes^i, as she had heard voices find footsteps, 
and the sound of things dnsgged about, but that the maids had not been down 
stairs. We had never risen, and had spoken seldom and in low tones. 

In order not to ha^ e to discount expectation I hod avoided learning anything 
as to the alleged phenomena, and broke the seal of the packet of statements by 
earlier witnesses in the presence of a second person twenty-four hours* after our 
arrival, on the evening of the 4th of February. 

(C) Tfie detonatiifig noise. — ^The plirase was used by one of the 
earlier witnesses in regard to a phenomenon of some years ago, and 
for some time we jGoiled to unddrstapd its significance. Subsequently, 
we became somewhat familiar with the sound, which seemed loud 
but distant. It was described by one person as Mike the noon gun 
at Edinbro" ; by anojther, who had once been in a fire, like ‘ the 
snapping of the wood in a burning house.^ 'Another, hearing it at 
night, thought *otur poachers especially noisy,* an imputation 
resented by the keeper. ^Moreover, it was in May, when there was 
nothing to poach. They dcm’fc wa^te shot over rabbits— nothing so 
sportsmanlike ! 
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M the house was not engaged for an idiot asyltusa, though we 
'Were not scientific we exercised some common sense in rahausting, as 
fiur as we knew how, oU the obvious hypotheses, as, no doubt, had 
earlier witnesses. 

Our first visitors were the two gentlemen already referred to, who 
as members of the Society for j^sychical Besearch'may be expected to 
know something of the conduct of similar inquiries, and they were 
speedily reinforced by three others who supposed us to be me^ 
unprotected females, and chivalrously came on purpose to defend os 
from possible ‘ humbug.’ Moreover, during most of our stay one 
mau'servant slept in the basement, another oh the ground floor, and 
both were very much alive to all possibilities of the kind. I have 
already said that Colonel Taylor has made somewhat of a s^jeciality 
of such investigations. It may he worth while, as evidence of his 
critical acumen, to add — generally with a negative result. 

When we were first at the hot4e, the snow lay deep on the 
ground, «nd Mfe careiully watched for signs of footsteps near 
accessible doors and windows. Colonel Taylor — later— took other 
precautions to assure himself on this score. We familiarised our- 
selves mth nocturnal noises. There jvas no human being resident 
within a quarter of a mile, except the gardener, who came round 
once, sometimes twice, at night to visit the greenhou>ie^, and whose 
step and habits we observed carefully. We knew the cry of the owls, 
of the night-jar, and of other nocturnal vocalists ; we satisfied ourselves 
not only by servants’ evidence, but by that of a cat and a terrier, that 
there were no rats or mice about the house (the stables were distant 
and empty) ; we knew and allowed for the fact that there was a right 
of way through the grounds, though not near the house, and that 
on a Saturday night strayed revellers occasionally took a sliort cut 
below our-windows. We discovered and took into account that the 
fedse windows (pat in for symmetr;^ came, in some cases, very near 
the backs of the fireplaces, and that noises may be made by the 
contraction and expansion of glass in change of temperature. We 
diseove]^ for ourselves, some weeks before the visit of the Times 
oorrespondent, who explains most of the noises by the &ct of its 
existence, that there was a very small space where the roof met the 
walls, through which a slight person could creep the whole way round 
the house. We knew that some of the sounds we had heard could 
be feixly well imitated by the rolling of croquet balls, or the hanging 
joists, within this siMice, provided some one could be found, at 
daring several years, to gain entrance to the house on the 
greand floev, Pmb the butler’s bed-room, mount to the upper floor, 
pass tbf 4e<ae of sevenfi bed-rooms, climb,to the attics, pass either 
tbrwDgii two ^servants’ bed-xoqms, or, wMle close to the door of 
onotheir, onoorew a board three feet by t%o (which, wKen Colcnel 
Taylor opened it in the Jneaence pf three persons, 1 myself l^png the 
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first to enter, had obviously not been touched for a long time), and, 
creeping on bands and knees, manipulate his croquet bfill or what 
not, being careful to avoid ringing the bells as he crawled along the 
unprotected wires and water pipes which had their home there; 
careful too to keep his candle alight, as the slightest slip might easily 
precipitate him tlirough the plaster into the room below. We 
considered the possibility of noises made by falls of snow from the roof, 
and saw that it was kept clear ; we knew exactly at what times the 
train could be heard on the little single line which ran through the 
valley ; we knew the exact measurements of all the walls and that 
there was no space not accounted for. We knew from careful plans 
made by an expert the whereabouts of all the and that the 

noises occurred just the same when the water was frozen as when it 
was running. We knew — ^the houhemaids told me of the fact at fre- 
quent inteiwals, and added to the difficulties of the domestic question — * 
that every drop of hot water h’ad to be brought up from the basement, 
as none ascended even to the first floor. If the correspondents who * 
solve everything as ‘ hot-water pipes * knew the tone in which a 
patient maid can murmur ‘ the seventh can I Ve brought up from th^ 
kitchen, miss/ we should hear less j)ositive statements on that subject. 
We knew txartly where to stamp on the upper conidor to produce a 
loud vibration in thediall lamp, and the extraordinary sound made 
by a swing-door. We had three, and kei)t them jwpped open day 
and night. We knew — I invented it myself after^ weeks of thought 
and practice —that if you take a bowl (Ibr the game of bowls), and 
drop it o\er the railings of the gallery, standing welhunder the centre 
of the glass dome so as to cause as much reverberation as possible, 
and if you contrive to give it a twist so that it shall, in rolling along 
the hall, stiike against doors and pillars, you can get a fair imitation, 
on a small scale,*' of the reveiberating noise so familih.r to us. 
Whether in a house in -which nearly three dozen people have visited, 
not to speak of our own half-dozen servants and those of our visitors, 
all very much on the qui vive and perambulating the house at all 
hours, this feat could be successfully and frequently achieved, is 
another matter. 

We knew all these things and a ^at many more with which the 
reader need not further be troubled. 

Of course, these suggestions were all very commonplace, but we 
epent a good deal of time add pMns upon such experiment and 
investigation nn ordinary common-sense lines. We left the scientific 
part of the inquiry to the later party, and were decidedly disappointed 
when Professor Oliver* Lodge wrote, after some days* stay: ‘ There is 
nothing for me to do as a^physicist/ We had quite looped some sort 
of expel immt would have been attempted, had it been only the use 
of a phonograph, or of some machines 8u§h as those used in the 
experiments of Professor Crookes, years ago. 
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Some leter scienliflc visitors, to <mr great satisfaction, suggested 
a vmriety of interesting tests, mainly as to the objectivity of the 
noises, and steps were at once taken to have these carried out. 
Professor Milne, the distinguished seismologist, most courteously 
stdvised us as to the use of iustrnments for measuring vibrations, as 
it seemed certain that sounds so loud as some of th'ose fairly frequent, 
must, if they had anyolijective existence at all, be capable of registra- 
tion. It was even conceivable that as we were well within a marked 
earthquake district, the sounds themselves might he due to slight 
seismic disturbance. But tbe suggestions came too late, the lease of 
the house was oiided, and the opportunity lost. 

I regret that the results of our inquiry have been so entirely in- 
conclusive, but it must be remembered that we earned not to collect 
evidence as to the ‘haunting’ of a bouse, but to inquire into tbe 
phenomena of a house alleged to be ‘haunted,’ which is a very 
different matter. I have lived at diffemtat times in three houses with 
Ihe same <%[aradier, and have visited many others, in some cases with 
the satisfivctoiy result of discovering the clue to the mystery, and 
lifying the ‘ ghost ’ for ever. I can only repeat that I can conceive of 
no sane {)erson unwilling ttf occupy the •house alone, or to visit its any 
and every comer in light or dark ; I myself, and I think I may say 
most of our visitors, wonfd willingly do so. • 

The fact that there are noises in a house which we have been 
unable to explain iq no sense proves that they are unexplainable, the 
limitations may be ours ; Natmre has her secrets which she yields up, 
not unwillingly, but npt until they are ripe and the time for the 
harvest has fully come. 

When, in psychical research we have allowed for the vulgarities of 
cariosity, the vileness of fraud, the ignorance of superstition, the in- 
accuracy of the incapable observer^ the hasty deductions of the 
theorist, the illogical ravings of the merely emotional— when we have, 
in fact, rejected nine-tenths of so-called ‘ psychical ’ phenomena, we 
have, 1 venture to tljink, still a residuum of ‘ facts we can’t explain.’ 

To some of us such /acts have associations so personal, perhaps 
even so sacred, that we shrink from their treatment as mere ibatters 
of ottriosity or the amusement of an idle honr ; even more from in- 
terpt:ptationB which seem beneath the dignity of humanity, living 
and dead. If suspension of judgment be onr only alternative, it is 
oue we need not hesitate to accept. . Scfienoe has lately been so liber^ 
of lusor gills that we may the better take heart and— wait. 


A.,GoonBioH*Fitm. 

(‘MissX.") 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN AS WAGE EARNERS 

The following paper is based on information collected by a special 
committee called for that purpose by the Women^s Industrial Council. ; 
The facts and figures here set forth are actually those presented l:o 
the Coun<;il ; but for any opinions or inferences here expressed the 
writer alone is responsible, inasmuch as neither the committee nor 
the council have as yet dealt finally with the question, and there is 
plenty of room for individual differences of opinion. 

The committee in question included head teachers representatives 
of three ‘settlements,’ and of the Toynbee Economic Club; and 
school managers interested in the inquiry ; and every effort was mad^ 
to ensure that the information might be a 3 thorough as the circum- 
stances permitted. 

Fifty-four schools were selected of varying type, representing 
different conditions of poverty, of industry, and population. It must 
be borne in mind fi:om the outset that the figures apply exclusively 
to children who are earning a wage, however nominal ; it does not, 
cover the numbers who are employed Jby their own^parents unpaid, 
and it touches only those who are in tlieor;f working full school 
hours. * * 

As to the accuracy of the figures, it is believed that so far as they 
go they may safelj;be trusted. But it must be remembered that 
there is often a considepible reluStance to admit any fact at all when 
the intention of the inquirer is not fully understood and his official 
authority is not palpably— even dangerously — evident. 

^e reports received from the different schobls wy greatly in 
their completeness and in precision of detail, * Questions as to age, 
school standards, attendances, &c., have sometimes been answered, 
sometimes not* Averages, therefore,|haver been drawn from the figures 
supplied, and might require some revision if the whole of the in- 
foripation could be placed hefose us. 

The total of children in round monbers among whom the inquiry 
has been ma^e is : tioys 16,000, ^Is 10,000 ; the total number 
mc&rtawBd to be wor^g for wages is : boys 729, girls 523 — that is, 
loudly speakingii abofft 5^ per cent. If at Srst sight this seems a 
small number, it must be* remember^ that the reaU^uestion goes 
beyond that of wage That*tdken by itself, is little more 

im index to the hsibii of working schoorchildren generally. 
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0^ first table, A, at once sxi^ests the need of modifying th^se 
fieroentages^ 

l^ble A. l^oportion ^ •vLogt-wrmng tMUbrtn MoU> and above Standard IV* • 
Old of a total return of 739 boye and 330 girU 
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In several cases, the numbers given show tniZy those in the higher 
standards ; so that the total of wage earners should evidently be in- 
creased. The table itself is an example of incomplete information, 
as of course it covers only those report^ in which the standards have 
been entered ; but it shows the girls beginning work earlier, and at 
a more backward stage of education than the boys. Of the girls over 
y , the majority have not yet passed Standard IV. ; of the boys, seven 
out of twelve have passed ^1, 
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( 2 ) Number of hours worked by children over 11 years qf age 
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dur second table shows the number of hours during which the 
ciuldreh are kept at work. 

l^ew, to take the boys to begin with, the first point that must 
strike, us, relatively to the percentage given above, is that of the boys 
uewljf.four out of five of the wage earners are over 11 ; therefore 4 
per cent, of all the boys on the rolls are wage earners over 11. , |^ 
that evidently far more than S per cent, of the boys over JLl — boys, 
that is, who have just come to the age when the advantages of 
education are beginning to multiply — are spending their time out (jf 
school as newspaper or errand boys and what not. 

Next with reference to £he number 'of hours employe®. The 
detailed repoAs ^ow that an ‘ uncertain ’ period of employment on 
school days often means employment before school, at mid-day, and 
afto school for an indefinite number of hours ‘ as required.’ This is 
almost invariably true in those districts where* child labour is in 
request for domestic industries. 

‘ Uncertain ’ hours on Saturdays mean, in a vast'number of cases,, 
* all day.’ Tlmt is to say, these oases would, if accurately returned, 
be scheduled as twelve hours and over. Of the 249 boys who are 
returned under the heading of twelve hours and over, 220 are em- 
ployed. in shops and fifteen as barbers’ assistants. Of these, thirty- 
nine work sixteen hours and over. 


, 'Nineteen, all milk, stable, market, or newspaper boys, work for 
■»nt>ire than three hours before school — that is, work begins at 6 or 
5.30 A.S4, in a few cases even earlier. Thus n butcher’s boy goes to 
im^ket at 4 A.M. every day, and shopts ‘ buy, buy ’ outside a stall tiH 
li^' at fnight, coming to school ‘voiceless and stupid.’ Another, 
■‘rninds cart.s’ at Covent Garden from 4-8.30 a.m.’ A. L., aged 11, 
4i^v«gia hulk froiu 6.30-8.80 |.a. and from 5-9 p.m. on school days, 
and aUl- Saturday* T. F., aged 9, Sells papers from 6.30-9 a.m., from 
apd fot sixteen houm on Saturday. Gt. S., aged 12, ‘ trades 
, own .account,’ and sells papers from 5-11.30 p.m. daily, and for 
on Saturday. L. N. works at a#ied fish shop ‘ all hotua 
at school.' . T^riy-eight boys work till midnight on Satur*; 
areallsboji^hoiys or bafbeiis’ assi^nf^. Inoneech^ - . 
.:ir]^ii^^j#urnka total of thirty wage eamersf^iiteen work over tweliwi' 








V® qu^lipii^f\*^i^;-*here'<ate up p*8^ .4^ ' 

to draw deftiute ,» TOtigh ap|>ro*}inPti(Mi 

as fbUows : DeKypjptdg. aad inilk, id,^lkdf ppr 

koitt V street sellingi sipp bo^, l<if,^-lj4. j 

(js^nykig and delivering coal, IdC Sometiines fiwd is given in addi- 
tion, but this and tbe inte of payment seem to be purely, an arbitoaiy 
arrangement. Fpt instance, one boy takes, put vegettdolps and serves 
at , a grsengrpeer’s fi?om 8-9.30 a-m., .ficom 12— 1, p.m., from 5— 7 p;m. 
daily, and for twelve hours on Saturday, for 3s. ; while a boy of ,9 
is employed at a newspaper shop from 6-8 p.m. daily for Jd5. 

Qne boy chops lump-sugar for an uncertain number of hours for 
2d, every evening ; another cuts chaff for, apparently, the same time 
fopdid. a week. 

B. A., aged 10, serves at a second-hand clothes stall in the street 
igpom 8 A,Mi-12 S.M. on Saturdays for 6<i.; S. P., aged 12, serves at 
an oilman’s every night till 10 o’clock for Ss. a week. 

’ A boy of 8 delivers morning milk for Is. 6d. a week ; but one of 
11, going round to sell with a milk-barrow from 6-8.30 A.M., from 
12U P,M., and from 5-6 p.m. oU week days and Sundays, makes 
3s. 6d. and food. A barber’s boy, whose hours are from 5-10 p.m. 
daily, and all Saturday and part of Sunday, makw 28. Od. and food. 

We shouldf expect a boy following the magnificent profession of a 
« tea traveller ’ to make morethan Is. 6d. for a thirteen hours’ day, 
and it is a stupiise to find that ‘ general work ’ in a private house 
commands a rate of pdyment of less than -^d. an hour. But with 
the Ix^, and to a more serious extent with the girls, it is in the 
home industries that we find the lowest pay combined with the 
longest hoxKS; and boys employed as famiture andWrble polishers, 
ariafidal flower, match and fancy box Saakers, b«ot sewers, &c., appear 
to work at every possible moment of the day and night with only a 
: few pence at the end of the week to show for it. 

; V Turning to the 'girls, the still larger proportion scheduled a0, 
.^hnoerttiin,’ both as to tours and wages, makes the results obtained 
' precise and mformmg. Moreover, the reports bear on 

: iaereased emphasis and frequency, reference, to the 
employed not strictly, as wage earners, but to ‘ help ini 
> . |^.^n«^ghhom« or relations for food, stray articles of cloth- 
coppers. In one school, where only twelve are 
.^a^ earhem, ' nearly all ’ are said to he emplbyed 

sixty-rtwo girls* out atbtal 418 

<^es the report that f many of these 






Bighi)/ . From ' a school whedfe,;.i^t isf ' 

reittimed as out working at all kdiix^ to isteel 

stitchiiigv artifidal floweri-making, beadwc^k/^^^i^^ bdt^zntoiog/ 
pafer^*]^ making and boot-aewing, we get ilm lblloiv& 

* No donbt all tfiis nightwork iinfits the girb for sohdolwork, btit 
possibly it is a necessary evil, as it keeps the girls cvnt of ^e-streets, 
away from the qnarrela of their parents at home/ 

In another district seventy^fonr girls out of a total of 415 ato 
returned, all employed in baby-minding, ^fetching errands/ 'aa^ 
housework. Baby-minding often includes scrubbing a room$ and 
housework and errands go hand in hand. 

The time employed is usually an hour at midday, two to four 
hours after school, and ^all day* Saturday. The payment maybe 
anything from 2d, to 6c2. a week, the elder girls in exceptional eases 
making 2s. to 2s. 6itf . The wages of these girls are purely arbitrary, 
and will often vary 60 per cent, in the same streett To quote fi^m 
one report : 


The diSSsrence between the wages of the boys and^ the girls is not merely the begin- 
ning of that difference which is so strongly marked between the wa^s of men 
and women, but is a consequence of the fact that, while the boys accept employ- 
ment largely in order to earn a little money, the wages are a subordinate con- 
sideration in the case of the girla It seems to the mothers only natural that a 
girl should help to clean, or haby-mind ; and if there is no need of her services at 
home, then she can ^ oblige ’ a neighbour. In the latter case she may get 
instead of Id. or 2d. from her mother; but even if only 2d. or 3d. were offered, 
she would do the work all the same. . * 


From another school which gives a return of twenty- three^'girls in 
and above Standard IV., out of a school total of 193, comes 4he follow- 
ing report : ‘ The.emplo 7 meiit appears to consist in helping^neigh- 
bours in or a little alwve their own circninstances.’ 

The following examales will serve to illustrate the | extreme 
irregularity of payment : 

M. B., aged 10, minds a baby for six and a 'half hours jdscily and 
for thirteen hours on Saturday, for 6<Z. and food. L. N., aged 9, for 
two hours daily and eleven hours on Saturday, for [2ti. withoutjfood. 
S. E., aged 9, for five hours daily, all Saturday, and^lJSunday for <id. 
B. P., aged 7, helps a landlady ‘to clean’ for several;,hours];daily for 
‘ a few pence a wedk.’ F. C.f aged 12, for two homs eveiy^day for la. 
G* S., aged 11, serves every night for four and a half hours in a shop 
for la. C. D. turns a mangle for three and a hdf hours daily and 
lor ten hours on Saturday for 2d. and her food. 

• Hor axe tile, concfasu^ns much more definite with r(^rd to ^1$: 
in hotne industriee* S. P., aged §, works for four* hours daily at , 
l)||^«w^4fogy .and ni^^ L. E., aged 30, does needlework 'fo^i, , 

,ti^. S!i|ae nunibar-ofilMniss (3iildr&i of 7 to 10 ye^ ,of* aglt'’ i' 

■■■ '' , a'a.-',' 


: 'hours h at' lortiSa^.’ j 

■ lin.’^rrom: for'-;t)i&^.'tl0(ttrex8‘ l<{..tQ 7<1 per' gross.;. :'Sbe^ 
done b;^ cldldien of 10^ is peid at the rate of . tp 
$1^' p»r< gross, and children work befeare school, midday, after school, 
ttll ^tarday for Mstdr^hixes are paid at the rate of 6d. for 
tlH» same hours, though we dhS; a,.iphild of 9 workiilg six and a half 
hours dailyi five of them after who^, for 2d, a week. 

Furwork and jetwork brings them in about 6d. to Is., according 
to age; foncy box-making fix^m Id. to fid. per gross; paper bags, 
4d. per 1,000. At this we find a child of 8 working two hours daily 
for 2d. a week. On the other hand, a girl of 12, employed aa a 
brush maker for five and a half hours, returns her wages as Ss. ; one 
of 14, a beadwork^, working for five hours a day, at 2s. fid. ; and one 
of 12, » trouser msher, worUng four hours a day at Is. fid. 

sOn the whole, girls seem to work at all these trades, as well as at 
chair caning, fomiture polishing, boot ’’sewing, and basket making, for 
an Uncertain number of hours, ‘ as required,’ on school days and all 
Saturdays, for wages varying from 2d. to Is. per week, any higher 
rate of payment being very exceptional. 

In o®e especial centre for feeble-minded children, almost all — 
boys and girls alike — are reported as so working, and *08 ‘ staying 
away from school occa^iortally to do the work.’ From various schools 
come reports of girls kept away from school to mind babies for 
neighbours for a few pence weekly. Or again, we read: ‘None of 
these girls go to little places, because ail the people round are alike 
poor, but they go home with their mothers’ work, shirt making, 
trouser finishing, &c., and are^often kept so late as to be unable to 
get to school. This they speak of as “ going to shop.” The people 
who give out the work keep the children hours. I^might say that, 
while they ‘are attending school, the girls help with the work at 
home ; tjg. button-holes for the elder girls, and sack making and so 
on for the younger ones,’ 
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douM, M it id to e£aggi»»te its cdsfii^t i|i^ ! in a 

large umabet of cas^ an intioiate k&oededgb ^ t^e home life sliowa 
the iitegolarity of attendance to ba due to the «^ ' iisfioences tfo. the 
home latoer than the work done oniside it. What -tiiia taMe does 
cbnclnsi^ely prove is that the practice of wage eaarniiig ftella more 
serioosly against the attendance of girls than of bojpB,'theai^»rooti'‘ 
mate average absences of the girls being ninetj'five 
those of boys seventy. * , 

Befbre coming to mere expressions of opinion as distinct from 
statements of positive experience, or direct inferences therefrom, wn 
have another table to look at. 


Table D. — ^Bose 
(out of a total return of 729) 

Nature of Employment 

Newspaper delirery 

Shops . . . a* . . . ' 

Errands 

Streetrsellingi hawking .... 
Minding carts, vans, and barges . 

Sweeping schools 

Work at private houses • . • . • . 

Carrying and loading coal 

Furwork, flower, stay, box, mat, end wire work 
Mangling, rag sorting, pressing . 

Post Office 

Wood chopping, lamp cleaning * 

Furniture polishing 

Stable work 

Carpentering, cabinet work . . . • 

Jewellery . . . . . ? 

Minding children 

Dog fancie% ticket«-boy at theatre 

• , Total 

^ OlELS 


Number Employed 
102 
313 

m 

‘ 56 

16 
13 

. 22 ^ 

15 

17 

0 

2 

8 

4 

7 

3 

3 

3 

2 

>20 


(out of a total return of 623) 


Nature of Occupation 

• Number Employed 

Sewers and machinists 

. . . 9 . . 

n 

Quill winders, paper bag makers, steel coverers, brush ) 
makers, bookfolders, and artlflcial flower makers ) 

35 

Jet workers, fur workers, and polishers . • . • 

18 

Street sellers 

a * * t • * 

0 

Singers and dancers 

# " * * * * * 

3’ 

Boot sewers 

a • • . * . . 

0 

Match box^^makers 

. a • a * * 

17 

Fanhy box-makers 

« a a ' » * 

16 

Asmting in shops 

• . ^ a 


Manglers 


4 

Bab^minding • • . . 

• 9 . ’ a * •* 

1S5 

^ H^uise deaning . . 

a • ' a a • • 

115 



140 


• 

* Total 

4^ 

523^ 
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Bnt how much of the * praotictil 'hasineBB * is bdng ieanit? >Snbe 


number of bojs hew shown as employed in a way whioh can by any 
possibility farther them in oconpations demanding skill ai»l inactice 
is too small even to take into consideration. A dozen Out of the 72$ 
woi^ appear to cover them all. How some of the commoner employ* 
mCnts are actually found to affect them we shall presently see. As 
for the girts, it would be difficult to find even half a dozen whose work 
is in uiy sense a training. Let anyone a housemaid ‘ trained ’ in 
thi| foshitm, or a nnxsemaid who h^ been in the habit of * minding 
baby,’ and she wifl not feel that thdse young persons would have 
bwn the wmrse servants in mind or body for a little more schooling 
and a little less drudgery. As for the other employments, they are 
mainly the worst ^d and least skilled forms of labour in existence. 
It is, at ipy rate, a sorry civilisation which exacts such labour from 
its chiM population as their only refuge from the streets. Indeed, 
it is probable that the taste to earn somrthing without being at the 
trouble and expense of acquiring much technical skill which is fostered 
to nn unh«dthy extent, in parents and children alike, by all this 
casual child labour m largely responsible for the unpleasant fact that 
of all the boys whq passed out of our elementary schools in 1895, only 
941 weire traced to skills employments, whereas 8,802 are known to 
have drifted into the tanks of unskilled workers. 


The parents are too impatient for results to support their children 
through a long apprenticeship, the children too {^ased and proud 
to he in a position of partial independence for any movement for the 
timitaiion of child labour to proceed to any appreciable extent from 
themselves. Nor is it by any means always the poorest parents 
exact .the hardest work from their children. The anxiety of the 
. parent to spend mcue on clothes often results in serious , 

to the little body in thfe tidier clothes, and, consequently, ' 
; terrible curse to the little struggling brain, and 

waste of nine-tenths of the education which 
•^i^'!i^;j^(m^‘trohbtetoia»vide., 

I turn to the imprtssion which these inquiries have prp- 
r'bjiiii^yOf those whe have cvffiected the infoxmataon we 
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' aa intieUigeiiuse'^oc^|«!^ girls' 

who ^.not kept dredging at tootd tke 

epinien tiaet it .is better finr ^iduld^'^boi^ .gids-rr-to be 
emi^yed because it keeps them out of ndscddf^t iti^ ^ps them away 
fi!om.home.(traly a esefol argument for those wlrn tremhljej at the 
timnght of weakening ‘parental responsibility ^ b;y:iI!terl»^^ 
keeps .them off the streets {a quarter, of the girls .are .oooopied 
‘ fetdung errands,’ and a tbii^ of the boys are engaged with emnds 
or newspapers). Some remark on the assistanee to parents opt ef 
work or earning little, which opens up an unlimited field for )|h 
e^nomic discussion on ws^es. But while, on the other hand, there 
mre investigators who point to serious individual cases of manifest 
overwork, it cannot be said that there is any marked consensus of 
opinion that overwork is prevalent firom this cause. The most 
emphatic expressions on this head are reserved for those cases of 
domestic drudgery, unpaid, add of help, also unpaid, extracted from 
their children by parents employed in what are called domestic 
industries. 

And here perhaps we may introduce some notes not strictly 
relevant to the subject of wage-earning children proper. 

We hear of a child of 9, who works regularly at ^tch-hox 
makiug till 9 o’clock or later, a regular attendant at school, but eome- 
iimes drowsy. Another of 8, match-box making till 9 o’clock also. 
But she is absent two or three times a week because she is ‘ doing 
the boxes.’ And another of 10 who works till 1^ o’clock every night, 
and ‘ is often very unfit for her lessons ; ’ and so op. These instances 
only crop up casually in this inquiry, but How much might they be 
multiplied if its scope were extended ? 

On one point and one only does it seem that there is absolute 
unanimity cf opinion — i.e. in the condemnation of street selling as au 
occupation for childnsn. Newspaper boys, hawkers, sellers of ‘ penny 
wonders,’ &c„ amounting to about 7 per cent, of the whole, cannot 
by any possibility be said to be ‘necessarily and benefinially 
employed,’ and from all quarters come reportsf, of the evils, mental, 
moral, and (physical, resulting from such employment. School- 
masters are practically agreed thut the sale of papers by little boys 
eednces them into habits of betting, the sporting news in the evening 
papers being the chief cause of the sales. Three head teachers iu 
one room agreed unhesitatingly to the prc^positidn that as soon as 
they know that a boy has began going round with the ‘ Winners,’ 
his calreef ceases, to hold promise. They did not put it like that. 
They amided enjjhemisms. As for the miscellaneous sellers of 
penny, wbnd^.’. and, so on, their market is chiefly around the 
public hduse do^. Of course th| domestic hearth*may be dStno^T'; 
iaiag^ but, .the .pubUo, House is not usually rega*d®<l,a8 an impro^te,^ : 

: A rmribiis statem^ hi ; 
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tMs nMili(«r of beth'og^inti tbo * borben* thopo * in whioh seveml 
boy$ icre employod aro not soldom betting egeneies. 

In iViiSBia a law b.ti| recenti j been passed probibiting the^saJe of 
itnyfii fwg in the streets by e«ildipen under the age of 14, and a move- 
ment is OQ foot for closely regulating the limits and conditions of the 
employments of children in the streets in Prussia. Ko child of 
school age is allowed to deliver bread, milk, or pa]>er8 between the 
hours of 7 F M. abd 7 A.M., under penalty of fines from parents and 
employers. In England, street selling by children is regulated by 
the Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 1 894, which forbids 
it for those under 11 years of age ; but these returns show that, not- 
withstanding the vigilance ofthe Society for the Prevention ofCiuelty 
to Children, there are many under 11 years of age, who are street 
selling in spite of the Act. 

Incomplete as this inquiry is, I would suggest that it does fairly 
prove ; ' • ' 

(1) That there are grievous cases of overwork among these 
children. 

* (2) That the overwork does make it impossible to obtain the best 
edocatianal results. * •- 

(3) That it is sometimes extremely demoralising. ' 

(4) That the economic value of the work done is tqo small to be 
taken into account. 

(3) That further regulation of the employment of school children 
not imder the Factory laws is desirable. 

(C) That the 'Whole matter ought to be seiiously taken up and 
thoroughly examined into officially, with a Anew to obtaining a com- 
pleteness end acniracy of information necessarily out of reach of any 
unofficial council or association. , 


Ebini F. Hooo. 



ELIZABETHAN REJOICINGS 

A RETROSPECl 


There is a freshness and verve animating the rejoicings over the 
Queen’s unparalleled reign of sixty years that would do honour to a 
younger country, and which eannot fail to quicken the pulse and 
gladden the hearts of her subjects in every part of tlfe empire. 
Assuredly the England of Victoria, while advancing towards a higher 
standard of intelligence and refinement, has lost none of the robust 
strength of character which* marked the national life, saji, in the 
* Spacious days of Crreat Elizabeth.’ The two periods present some^ 
thing in common which arrests attention, ahd sends the imagination 
trooping to discover features of identity. In each period, the 
Elizabethan and Victorian, a queen well-beloved of her people holds 
sway over the realm— the first for well-nigh half a century, the 
second overstepping her jubilee by a decade, still reigns over a loyal 
and devoted people ; while the overflqwing energies of the teeming 
multitude find a field for labour and enterprise in countries ‘ beyond/ 
sea,’ where the eqf th’s richest treasures reward their dauntless courage, 
as did the New World in the days of Elizabeth. Possibly the distant 
future may look upon the brilliant record of the Victorian era as 
upon a picture representing the veritable realisation of the high 
hopes and aspirations of Elizabethan statesmen and pioneers of 
civilisation. No one can fail to recognisq how deeply. England 
to-day is indd)ted to their wise statesmanship and heroic achieve- 
ments. A brief retrospect to the* jubilant days when the people 
rejoiced, and their hearts were glad in their idolised conception of 
‘ Clood Queen Bess,’ will enable us to see something of how we stand 
in relation to them, their bhbit^ and manxiers. We pass at once 
under the inspiriting influence oPa sense of freedom realised, finding 
utterance in unrestrained, hounding gaiety ; of a love of daring 
adventure, out of whjch there sprang heroes worthy of their sea-girt 
home; while intellect, untrammell^, dev^oped a galaxy of genius 
Up wfaiph men still look for inspisation. The Elizabethan age was 
rich indeed in every eledSent which tends towards elevating a people 
to the4rst tan^ among nations. ^ 

V- 245 ■ ' 
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Tho Qaedn, like her salgeots, delighted in joj/ous displays of 
pegetatry, «Qd a memorable day in the nation’s annals was thsit 
broke upon I^ndon on the 23rd of November 15d8> when . 
Elizabeth set oat for her capital attended by a thousand nobles, 
knights, and gentlemen, ai)d took up a temporary abode in the 
hpadous dwelling of Lord North, the Chartreux — an immense pile of 
buildings which afforded ample accommodation for her retinue. In 
preparation for her farther progress to the Tower, then a royal 
residence, a prison, a court of justice, and a garrison, the streets along 
the route had been spread with fine gravel; tiiumphal arches with 
appropriate decorations had been hastily constructed, and singers 
and musicisms were stationed at intervals, who sang and played in 
‘most sweet and heavenly manner.’ A vast concourse of people 
thronged the way, and right lustily did they gi\e expression to their 
long pent»up love and admiration for the young Queen who, seated 
on a palfirey, attired in purple velvet, slowly wended her course* 
towards the Tower, attended by the heralds and great officers of 
State. Simple offerings of flowers were made to Her Majesty by the 
poor and lowly, and as she acknowledged ilieir gilts and listened to 
their players with winning affabihtyi many a cry was raised for 
* (Sood Queen Bess, God bless her ! ’ and she would nnswer with a 
sweet smile, ‘I thonck^ ye, mv goode jieuple.’ This spontaneous 
flow of heartfelt greeting all along the route deeply touched 
Elizabeth, and her emotion on arriving m State at the Tower can be 
well understood. But a little while before she had entered it at the 
Traitors’ Gate, a terrified and defenceless prisoner, hopeless of delis er- 
ance from an ignomim'ous dfath. While a captive a bond of armed 
guards had broken into her chamber and conducted her she knew 
not whither, tliongh whispered woids of comfort gas'e her courage. 
But a little while, and she finds hersejf again at the Tower le-entering 
the fortress in triumph, supported by all the groat ministers of the realm 
and the ringing cheers of the good citizens of London. ‘ Devotion 
alone,’ says Miss Atkin, in her sympathetic Mmnoi re of Eiiz<ibdh , ‘ oonld 
supply becoming language to the emotions which snelled her bosom ; 
amino sooner had she reached the royal apartments than, falling on 
her knees, she returned humble and fervent thanks to that Providenoe 
which had brought her safely, like Daniel from the den of lions, to 
Indiold the day of exaltation.’ Yet another and more impressive 
epeotadieinherhonoumras soon to,fol]6w. 

The morning of the 12th of January 1559 ushered in the long- 
bepedsfor event of Elbmbeth’s coronation, for the celebration of which 
at Wei^histar preparations were being made op a scale of pomp and 
fertUity of iaeontion wlffch was Jo outrival all the high festivals ever 
betnreMdin iltelaaidi. Let ns take a bird’s-eye view of the metropolis 
as it aronld appear d&om elevation snoh^as the Tower Mmmdnds. 
Oosttog a glanoe over the scene belpw we marvel at tiie narrowness of 
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the streets; they axe crooked and ill'^paved, efldyet, jxr^nlar and 
winding as they are, ate singularly picturesque, with their houses built 
> of pbister, cross'beamed, and pinnacled with conamental woodwork. 
The upper stories overhang the chambers beneath, and have floating 
from their windows and turrets banners and pennons of gaily 
coloured cloth, embroidered with gold or silver, ‘needle-work 
sublime,’ which would have done honour to the Bayeuz tapestry. 
These, stretching over the narrow space, unite with similar embletas 
of festivity suspended from the dwellings on the opposite side; 
altogether, the ornamental structure of the houses, with quaint 
gables and overhanging balconies, with flags lazilymoving to the breeze 
— the scene haj a very old-world aspect, suggestive of the Orient. 

But the Thames is the great thoroughfare of London ; on its 
banks stand the famous summer residences of the Tudor princes, 
the palaces of Westminster, JRichmond, and Greenwich; and on the 
’ wide, open beach of the Strands^ reared the mansions midst spacious 
gardens of the nobility and ojiulent merchants of the City, who vie 
with each other in the grandeur of their equipages, and in all that 
wealth can display. And right in view, surrounded by a lovely 
garden stretching down to the river, is the historic DurhamJSouse, 
where the amiable and unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, the nine days* 
queen, had married Guildford Dudley, andVhich was soon to jmss 
into the possession of Kaleigh, held on leave from the Queen. In 
this splendid mansion, whose upper rooms take in a sweeping view 
of the old bridge, the tower of Lambeth Palace, and the waving 
flags of the Globe, and of the distant pavilions ef Paris Garden, 
would meet in friendly intercourse some, of England’s foremost men 
of, thought and action, whose genius and enterprise were destined to 
shape the whole qfl,er life of the nation. The eyes of the populace 
are attracted towards the hundi^ds of barges lining the river banks, 
now aglow in all the showy colours and devices that the best crafts- 
men skilled in all the mysteries of their art can produce to enliven 
the scene. Each of the splendid array of royal barges is enriched 
with carved and gilded figures, and decked an^ tnmmed with targets 
and banners, ancestral armour and escutcheons. And the rowers are 
attired in gaUy coloured livery, each oarsman wearmg on his left 
arm a distinguishing badge, a silver shield on which is engraven the 
coat armour or other device of his lord. Conspicuous among the 
crowd of gay craft is the b&uhelors’ barge of the Lord hlayor’s 
company, to wit, the Mercers, famished with a foist supporting 
three tops or tiers, and which has artillery aboard gallantly appointed 
so as to shoot off lustily ; add to these a band of musicians braying 
with a force as if they ^leant to bjow doWh the Tower. Kinging 
cheers resound firom the banks of Jihe river as leismely the state 
barges of tJie nobility, folfowed by those of the great City merchants, 
wend their course towards Wesjminster, *in order to attend Her 
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i royal apar&e^ 

' &ii the meriting of the 14tb of JlmoaQr 1S50, ElhmbeUi is$md^ 
■{eota the Tower, radioiit in the happine^ 'bore of eonseiotispdsBe^o!)! 

her people's love, iftd xlovotion to her person and afmO, 

Ber presence animates iri^ hew lj|fe:the whole mass of human beitngs 
(nowding the thorongh&re, and the air is rent with exultant acdaim 
as cheer upon ohemr greets her appearance among thenu Ilemarks pass 
from one to another i^t she looks right queenly ; that a true daughter 
of great King Hal has. come to her own. There she stands in her 
sumptuously appointed chariot, in the full glow of maidrely beauty ; 
twenty-five, close upon her twenty-sixth birthday. She is strong- 
liinbed and well-proportioned, rather tall than of middle height ; her 
hair is light golden, and her forehead is high and well rounded ; her 
eyes are brown and lively, full of self-restrained life and fire. The 
whole of her splendid physique is harmonised by gentleness, grace, 
and' majesty, such as fascinated Essex and Ealeigh and all who came 
into her presence. No brighter vision had ever before broken upon 
the nation than now appeared before the admiring gaze of the sway- 
ing mHltitude, eager to get a glimpse of their new Queen ; and in 
the eyes of the old she was Aurora, ushering in the dawning of a new 
and brighter day for Ehgland. A new and imposing feature of her 
retinue through the City was a cavalcade of ' goodly and beautiful 
ladies, richly appointed. . . . Both they and the lords were habited 
in crimson velvet, with which their horses were also trapped.’ This 
troop of &ir equestrians shed lustre upon the procession and height- 
ened its interest in the eye^ of the populace, who saw in the allianoe 
nf power with grace and beauty something of romantic charm drawn 
fium tile courts of chivalry. But a deeper feelii^ than this stirred 
the hearts and revived the hopes of her more sober-minded lieges, 
who, though full of admiration and pride, welcomed this Tudor prin- 
•cess as a worthy daughter of that overmastering monarch whom they 
imgarded, notwithstanding his flagrant acts of tyranny and violence, 
!iae the. highest type of English manhood — a monarch who would 
no rival, temporal or spiritual, within his own dominions. 

, arm when invested with every acknowledged authority 

a fescmation for the multitude which always conunanils 
^inl^tiom Among the many incidents of the pageant a few 
i pimi^nently, and may Jie taken as illustrative of the royal 
' On the top platform of one of the cars is exhibited ‘ The 
^y Oqveriifliloe,’ occupied by a living figure repreamting 
Cardinal Virtues, tiaippl^g Upon Igno- 
'^In the nez;^ are effigieci r^prnmnting.a 
. 'fbuxitiiing iU 

hdibi' 1)^ '^ugktiU'Tru^ 
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gtadtoitsly Accepts it, then revereatiy 

.^eolaces eload, amid the gndefol beaedictica8 'dfiie|tp(^p^,t^ 
Ttdues the.hook above price, that she will read iii> and it ehaU.l^ to 
heras a pl^d^a made to them that by its. teaohings'she will, gomn 
the nation. Another scene represents the Queen as * Dahpendi, the 
judge and restorer of the house of Israel.’ The curious myst^xtes 
and moralities posted at different points along the way haying been 
duly explained to Her Majesty are left behind, and the procession, 
has' now reached the farther end of Gheapside. Here the City 
Becorder sees that now his opportunity has come, and stepping for^ 
ward presents to Elizabeth a bountiful purse filled to the mouth with 
golden marks, which she takes with alacrity, holding out both hands 
and answering his harangue ‘ marvellous pithily,’ and in right xnnrxy 
mood ; which little incident calls to mind Humboldt’s story of his 
chameleon, which he said posse^ted a faculty in common with many 
divines, namely, of directing one eye towards heaven whilsh keeping 
the other turned to the earth. Some charming touches of simple 
pathos occur on the way to Westminster. One of her attendant 
imight,s remarks that ‘ Yonde; is an ancient citizen which weepeth 
and tumeth his face away ; how may it be interpreted ? that Se doth 
so for sorrow or for gladness ? ’ With a just and pleasing confidence 
her Grace replied, ‘ I warrant ye it is for gladness.’ The chronicler, 
overcome with rapt admiration, exclaims, ‘ How many nosegays did 
her Grace receive at poor women’s hands ! How fnany times stayed 
she her chariot when she saw any simple body offer to speak to her 
Grace ! A branch of rosemary given her Grace*with a supplication by 
a poor woman about Fleet Bridge was seen in her chariot till she 
reached Westminster.’ And now, having reached the Abbey gates, 
Mizabeth takes l^ve of her people, and in a few cordial wt^rds thanks 
them for all they have^one for her, and amid thundering applause 
she assures them that she will ever * stand their Good Queen.’ 

Glancing across the surface of everyday life in the Elizabethan 
days of robust manhood, it is interesting to notice the lively, child- 
like simplicity g{ manners, the love of showy, brilliant colours worn by 
both sexes, and to compare these charming characteristics with the 
sober habiliments and reserved manners of the present day. Here 
is an example of the man of fashion, the beau-id^l of the metro- 
polis, as he sallies forth into the CiW to parade himself in the favourite 
mart of &shiouahle lounge, St. Paul’s Churchyard. His beard, if 
he . have ond, is on the wane, but bis moustaches are cultivated and 
curled at the points, and himself redolent with choicest perfumes. 
CbofUy jeWi^ deccwate his ears ; a gold brooch of rarest workmanship 
Ihst^s his Indght scarlet cloak, whic^ is thrown caSrelbssly upon his 
left Shoul d ey', he i» nusst aazions lo exhibit to the utmost 

^ hie sflver-hilted rapier and dagge^i tlsh 
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’^^jg^lpve4od{s au'^flideBj £Bs hat, vbioh viaathPft roall^tiwr'^ 
-'■'jiltf lhq -mniitayf havifig «a|^laotod the trooUpn oap or hood, it ihnMm 
' JhttDtily on one. side f hnd tapeeing towuds the tnfowo^tai^ 
baa a band ronnd it, ridily hdomed ttith predooa stonos, or gtdd^ 
smith's work^ and this gives sap|>oit to oOa 'Of .. the finest of {dmaes. 
]hi the nedghbonchood of St. Panl’s were to .be found those ts^oddiy 


originals of the modem xestaurant— ‘eating-houBes-Midebrsted in 


their day for the profusion and variety, rather than for the delicdc^^ 
of; their viands. *At one of these convivial esiahlisfaments would 


asaemhle the gay^tand liveliest of the metropolis. Here, about an 
hour before noon, sihe dining hour of rank and foshion, the gay gos« 
ripi^'lhomaa Dekker, whose q>arklii^ booklets on the sodri life of 
liohdon were the joy and talk of the town, meets his fellow gossips 
and ehosen bone vivants, Laneham bpd honest Harry Goldingham, 


the wild wag of the Oourt, all radiant with mirth, jollity, and jewelry, 
to r^sle themselves upon the rarest dainties of the season. Full of 
vivacity, with ready quip and crank, Dekker instmots them in the 


fimhiohable art of the ‘ tobacconist.’ . 


Before the meat comes smehiiig to the board [Dekker tells tSem], our gallant 
must draw out his tobacco-tlnc, the ladle for the cold snuff into his. nostrils, the 
tbngs and the pritaii^rod, all of which ardlleiy may be of gold or silver, if be can 
rdoh the price of it ; it will be a reasonable useful pawn at all times when the 
atnount of his money falls out to.run low. And here you most observe to know 
what tobacco is in town better than the merehaats, and to discourse of theapothe- 
caries where it is to*be sol^. Then let him show his wveral tricks in taking it, as 
the trhif^ the ting, &e., for these yre complimente that gain gentlemen no mean 
rls^pect. 


The dinner is served, and the table literally groans ^der the hecatomb 
of veal, ki4 coney^.^pon, and piles* of red mid fallow deer, qjreaii 
ont before them<forlheir not nnwUling acoept^ce. There are eevera} 
oonrses, and each has its appropriate sauce. Strangely, beef i$ 
, ihoi^ht to be too gross, though brawn remains in favonr, and the 
ipMnooB’ boar’s hen^ though still reckoned among the choicest 
d&hi^ shrinks akide in presence.6f the new and deservedly eeteemei| 


fevoorite, hnnb* . Ofpoultry, swSns/cranes, cygnets, and storks rank, 
ainong t^ ‘dsodfonoes of the table $ and for dessert, the finest .fimih^ 
frilies, oiMifobtkaif , and spfoes «re serveji. But to recount a tithe of 
tlm ri^ jei^ delkacies triumphs of English coQksry^ 

'■ i^hb high and abundant living of tms reign wouldl 

.of the honest bid annalist, j'ohn 
;|^-the ..(nde:^,*j^ .^she8,.:the .,Bnb>.’ 
;tim' . saimo, .I.Uac^ .. iK^' • a hbad.'of-'foae,.. 



Sfoi^oii tells 'iu, *thB !]^gli8h i^ks exs^jB(ili;i^;03M^v 
pi^ a .day or two old was taken from tkO soV aiad.&S! datOa and 
'mnso^ne &r a week or longer; t’^en oo&sidefe^ to.~^ 
tiad fin tile spit it was “dressed and sent to table wi^ peddjuog in 
it#'b^y.’*’ . • 

Ha^ng refreshed themselves they would stroll towanki the p&y« 
house, Blackfriars or the Globe, where the acting b^jaar abot^ end 
o’dook, ' At a new play,’ Dekker remarks, ‘ yon talm npthe twelvOii^ 
penny room, next the stage, because you and the leads may Seeoi: 
hail-fbllows well met.’ To less favoured parts of the house a pminy 
or twopence was charged, and for an extm fee you might take up. a 
place on the stage and recline on newly laid rushes. Speaking of 
this practice at the Globe Theatre, Hutton, in his Follies of 
Anatomic, says 

# 

... If the crowdiM stoge 

Must needs be graced with you and your page, * 

Sware for a place with each controlling foole, 

And send your hackned servant for a stoole. . , 


A dag was hoisted in front of the building, to indicatePto the 
public that liere was the playhouse. Inside, the stage was 
illuminated with branch torch-lights, as in churches ; and a band of 
musicians armed with trumpets, comets, hautboys, and other instra- 
ments, played three flourishes toannountjie the commencement of the 
performance. Between the acts, too, they would play lively airs 
to while away the time. The curtain was drawn not upwards as now 
but sideways ; and in lieu of scenery cards were hung up, whereon 
was writ in a big, bold hand, we may be sure, the place or scene the 
spectator was to •conjure up in his mind, as ‘ This is a Garden,’ a 
‘Palace,’ a ‘ Wood*’ or ‘ This is Rome,’ and sp. forth, as occasion 
might require. Judging from the light raillery ot gir Philip Sidney, 
it is very doubtful whether there was a change of scenes at the period 
when dramatic pieces were just coming into vogue, and supplanting 
the medieval mystery and morality plays. Before the pla^' began 
the audience amused themselves with reding, playing at cards, indul- 
ging in lusty banter, smoking, and drinking ale — ‘ ideat huffepp, or 
dragon’s milk,’ which HArrison says people * consumed so heartily that 
never, did Bomnlus and Remus^suok their she-wolf with sneh eager and 
. shai^ devotion as these , men ale*at hufreap, till they he as red as 
' e;]^, auid little wiser than , their combs.’ If it he the intention of 
iitiae lSizabetiian Stage Society to revive the primitive playhouse, with. 

^ ^.;tiis esffly. ti»ditfon8>8tiictly adhered to, it ipay be hoped that the 
. details will not he Wholly overlooked. The novelty and charm? . 

weald he heightened, Were gas-light excluded, ard thi^' 
fwn irith.rtpheSit and if w^ added a spraoe, hida^gi^ ' 
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Wifit pb^ifper stntohod ibBiooo ti osse, bu dbow^iwiiof on a 
gff Kt t i g wlt}i inpt attention as the play unfolds to bis woaderla^ 
imf^nittJnn ner phases in life’s drama. Three centuries ago, on the 
^th of December 1594, these v&fy things happened in the hall of 
Gray’s Inn, a hen Elisabeth paid her accustomed visit to witness the 
performance of the Ocmedy qf Errors, and marvelled at the wondrous 
creations of Shakespeare’s brain and the skill of the performers — 
Shakespeare himself and Bourbidge, Edward Allen and Kichard Tarle* 
ton. Imagination pictures with fond delight the presence of the Queen, 
radiant in all the charms of royal beauty, and enables us to realise 
the proud enthusiasm with which the members of the society to-day, 
on the grand night of each term, drink ‘ To the glorious, pious, and 
immortal memory of Good Queen Bess.’ Queen Bess knew herself 
to be the idol of her people, gloried in the knowledge, and was happy ; 
though, to be sure, she would have her fling now and then, as when 
she seized tlie dying Countess of Nottingham in her bed, and shook 
her vehemently, ezclaiming, God might forgive her, but she never 
could. Then tliere are the claims of the critics to be remembered, 
who, honoured, then as now, were fumifhed with free stools on the 
stage, and their creature oQmforts ainpljr provided for, so far as pipes 
and tolwcco and a joram of brown October could go. ^ There seems 
good reason for hoping that the old fashion may come in again of 
playing masques of the early school (say, Ben Jonson’s) at City 
festivals. Tlie present year, when the whole empire is celebrating 
the Queen's Diamotid Jubilee reign, would seem to be a peculiarly 
fitting occasion for the revdval. Presented with all their quaint 
surroundings, they would stand out from the background of the 
picture of social life in Elitabethau days as landmarks indicating 
how fer the Victorian age has advanced on the road towards other 
and higher, ideals. It is not without interest to nooice that XH'mkes 
and moMpies form^ part of the stage paraphernalia, and that the 
female parts for the first hundred years were performed by young 
men. It seems strange to us that jdays should have been acted on 
Sundays only up to the year 1579; after that date they were per- 
formed (m Sundays and other days indiscriminately. The earliest 
potent for acting comedies, tn^edies, &c., is dated 15^4, and within 
thirty years no foyer than fifteen licensed playhouses were opened to 
afford this rational amusement to the inhabitants of I^ndon. Such, 
briefly, was the state of the stt^e when §hakespeare, Jonson, Marlowe 
and others rescued it from the pflerilities of mystery and miracle 

Ixick uj^n the ‘ Princelye Pleasures of Konuelworth,’ one 
is flllod t^th anuusemantiat the unmerciful tedidusness, the ludicrous 
kMAgfWdUsn* ifbioh afforded undbated raptdrous delight for a period 
nf nineteen days th Xaisaheth a&d her lieges. Thirteen hears were 
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baited, and Laneham in Ixis celebrated letter (Nicholas’s reprint) 
describes one of these exhibitions at the historic revels, *He says : 

It was a sport very pleasant of these beasts ; to see the hear with his pink eyes 
leering after his enemie's approach ; the nimbleness and wait of the dog to take his 
odyantage, and the foroe [cunning] and experience of the bear again to avoid the 
assault ; if he was bitten in one place how he would pinch in another to get freoi 
that if he was taken once then what shift with biting, clawing, with roSring, 
tossing and tumbling, he would work to wind himself from them ; and when he 
was loobo, to shake his ears twic6 or thrice, with the blood etc. about his yisnomy# 

With still greater zest he chronicles an exhibition of a country 
bridal : 

There were sixteen wighte, riding men, and wcll-besocn ; the bridegroom in his 
father's tawny worsted jacket, a straw hat with a capital crown, stoeplewise on his 
head ; a pair of harvest gloves on his hands, as a sign of good husbandry ; a pen 
and ink-liom at his back, for he would be thought bookish ; la mo of a leg that in 
his youth was broken at foot-ball ; ani well-beloved of his mother, who lent him a 
mufller for a napkin, that was tied to his girdle for fear of losing it* *11 was no 
small sport to mark this minion in his full appointment, that through good tuition, 
became as formal in his action as had he been a bridegroom indeed. The morrig 
dancers followed, with maid Marian, and the fool ; bridesmaids as bright as n breast 
of bacon, of thirty years' old apiecei; a ireckled-fabo, red-headed lubber mrlth the 
bride cup j the worshipful bride, Ihirty-fivo years old, of colour brown-bay, not 
very beautiful indeed, but ugly, foul, and ill-fa vouned ; and lastly, many other 
damsels for bridesmaids, that for favour, attire, for fashion and cleanliness, were 
as moot for such a bride as a tureen ladle for a porridge pot. 

Perhaps the happiest eflfort of Jjeicestefs inventive genius was the 
creation of the floating island, whereon stood the Jatly of the lake 
who had b<‘en invisible to mortal eyes si^ce the disap]>eaiance of the 
renow'ned Prince Arthur. Now, however, she found herself irre- 
sistibly drawn tojrards the gracious lady Cynthia, queen of the 
heavens, who held benign sway over Britain. Praises weite lavished 
upon Gloriana, and she drank at the fountain of adulation as 
would the parched Arab of the desert driuk at the well of sweet 
waters. And yet this had not always been so ; in her youth and’ up 
to her coming to the thsone Elizabeth, it is said, had been occa- 
sionally reproved for inattention to her jiersonal appearance. On her 
accession to the throne, however, she* changed completely ; her love 
of sumptuous apparel, indeed, grew with her years, •and the leading 
fashions of the Courts of Europe famished her with designs for new 
dresses, which she would couti^ual^ cast aside for others such as her 
&noy might suggest. On all occasions she dressed in the richest 
costumes, adorned with brilliants, precious stones, fnd jewelry of the 
rarest workmanship ; even in her old age she continued to dress like 
a young girl, afraid of nothing so much as* of being thought old. 

* Upon the ^abject of her personal beaiity she would smilingly accept 
the most extravr^ant fl^ery,’ says Cart^ ‘Jiowever fulsome it 
appeared, to everybody eftfe.’ When Paul Hentzuer saw her she 
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wqtg in her sixty-seventh ye»r .* being a CKroian he Observed her with 
an eye whdlly mclouded by any sense of reverence for tie divinity 
which hedges round a monarch. Indeed, he was so nngallant as to 
jot down in his ncte-book that Queen Elizabeth wore a wig, and that 
red ! He goes ou to rmnark that she had in her ears two pearls 
with \ery rich drops, and that her bosom was uncovered, as all the 
English ladies have till they marry. tShe was dressed in white silk 
bordered with pearls of the size of beans, and over it a mantle of 
black silk, shot with silver tlireads ; instead of a chain she had on an 
oblong collar of gold and jewels. He adds that ‘ wheiever she 
turned her face everyone fell npon his knees ’ — an act of homage 
which on State occasions had been paid to her father, and Elizabeth 
never forgot, oi allowed others to forget, that she was the daughter 
of Henry the Eighth. Carte, \ol. iii. p. 701, says': ‘ Elizabeth was 
pleasant in conversation, graceful and active in all exercises, whether 
on foot or on horseback, and dank-d extremely fine; even in the 
last year of l»er life she danced La Gallianle with the Duke of 
Nevers ; she did it with such an attitude and grace that everybody ’ 
*wa8 struck with admiietion.’ Besides her accomplishments in music 
and languages, she was accredited by all who knew her with having 
an admirable understanding, great penetration, and sound judgment ; 
and her ability to go^m was> never questioned by anyone. With 
these rare intellectual gifts it is difficult to understand how she 
could accept, an^ that so gieedily, the most abjeit flattery, that 
it should have been to Her as the breath of her nostrils. This 
overweening self-love and covetous longing for praise permeated her 
whole being, and influenced her actions throughout her life. It 
governed all her conduct towards Mary Queen of Scots, in whom she 
could see only a female rival near the throne ; ii,^ induced the series 
of tyranhical acts wherein dissimjilation, liypcserisy, falsehood, and 
cruelty culminated at the endof 31aiy’sninek>en years' imprisonment 
in her signing the warrant for her execution, an act which has in 
the eyes of the world exalted the beautiful, aniiable Queen of Hoots 
to a throne of marty^om, and cast an etoinal blot upon the memory 
of Elizabeth. Home of her commentators have urged the plea that 
had Elizabeth married she wo^d have been less exacting, less Revere, 
less jealous of Others winning the applause which she, being the sole 
occupant of the throne, could command. But surely the very 
opposite would have resulted ; Ijer intense egotism, her vanity, would 
never have submitted to share with another the admiration and 
worship of her sulgects. And herein lies the secret of her remaining 
single } and a blessed thing it was for some^ one. Shakespeare has 
ssid that, , * * • 

Tile Tenon ohrafbars of a jesbtu woman 

IM.. Vn tedi, thu . .qi K.,'. u.tl. 
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To understand aright the national feeling of admiration for the 
( jueen, of heartfelt loyalty and chivalric devotion for her person^ it 
^ is well to recall to the mind her presence at the camp at Tilbury, on 
the eve of one of the most momentous epochs in the annals of this 
countty, recorded under the name of the Spanish Armada. On this 
memorable occasion* she appeared before her troops with the dauntless 
courage of her race, clad as a warrior queen, mounted on a noble 
charger, with a general’s truncheon in her hand, a steel corslet laced 
over her body, and a page in attendance bearing her plumed helmet. 
Bareheaded, she rode fiom rank to rank, stirring to its depths the 
stem patriotism of the soldiery, as England’s heroes had never before 
been stirred — foi she was a w'oman, and their (Jueen. Elizabeth’s 
address to the troops at I'ilbury should be in the hands of every 
Board school boy thioughout the kingdom. 

The beginnings of a new and rising power of commercial and 
manufactming industry, springihg chiefly from adventurous enter- 
prise abroad, are e\ery where visible, lifting up into wealth aifd impor- 
tance the great middle class. The rapid influx of new and augmented 
sources of wealth soon lc‘d to a corresponding love of display whicll 
found a natural outlet in highland abundant living and costlj^attire, 
though liabit% of scrupulous cleanliness, comfort, and neatness were 
not so mucli valued as now. Luxury in dresi? among the wives of the 
w^ell-to-do meichauts made great progress; they wore bonnets of 
\ civet, large and showy; their gow^ns weie immoderately large and 
long waisted — a Spanish fashion introdu<Jed under* Blulip and Maiy, 
which under the name of fardingale formed a fertile somce of amuse- 
ment for the wits and wags of the city. Hey wood humorously 
chants the death of this monstrosity of female attire thus : 

Alas* poor 'i ardingalcs must lie V th' streete ; 

To hoifte them no doo^ i* tli’ citco s made moete. 

8} ns at ou3«narrow doores they cannot go in, 

Hond them to Oxfordo at Bioadgalo to get in. 

Women of rank seldom went out of doors without a small mirror 
atbiched to their girdle, by which they could rectify chance dis- 
arrangements of coiffure ; and a fan of ostrich feather&, the handle of 
w^hich was mounted with gold or silver. The fly qjiip was in great 
vogue, the poking of which gracefully behind was considered a most 
important attainment ; and ruffs made of lawn and cambric, stiffened 
with yellow starch, were immoderately largo ; cluains and bracelets, 
rich and rare ornaments of gold and precious stones were the every- 
day personal adornments of ladies of wealth and fashion. Embroi- 
dered gloves were noW worn, sweetwashed (tcented), and masks of 
black velvet furnished witll glasses foif sight came muclt into use, and 
were worn* for the purpoie of preserving the complexion from the 
effects of the sun and wind. These, the pflritanical Stubbs, in hia 
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AmJUmy of Ahus^B^ discourteously compares «to the saucer eyes of 
the devil staring at the startled beholder. Here are his words : * If 
a knew not their guise he would think he had met a monster or 
devil.’ Fair hair became fashionable, and Stubbs, remarking on the 
* rage for light-coloured^ hair which took possession of ladies of dis- 
tinction, led by the maids of honour, declares that fair-haired children 
were enticed into comers and feloniously polled of their hair, in order 
that these prodigal daughters of gaiety might have coiffures made of 
the spoil, and which he says were * curled, friszed, and crisped, laid 
out (a world to see) from one ear to the other,’ 

It seems a pity to destroy the magnificent illusion which all this 
love of gorgeous display, gaiety, and pageantry presents to the imagi- 
nation ; but truth bids us complete the picture and introduce the 
royal banqueting hall and reception chamber strewn with hay, and 
the imperious Queen breakfasting upon a steak, a horn of ale, and 
barley-iread. She would take her‘jpunieys abroad seated on horse- 
back behind her chamberlain, grasping his waist for security. In 
this way royal visits were paid before coaches or caroches were in- 
‘ troduc^ by the Earl of A^del in 1585, Securely seated thus on 
her ipllion, Her Majesty at an early hour (seven of the clock) passed 
through the village of Lewisham, and remarking to her chamberlain 
that the people did not come out of their dwellings to greet her, she 
relieved her feeling of annoyance by calling the place ‘ Lazy, lousie 
Lewisham ! ’ Many of the niceties of social life, now regarded 
necessaries sanctioned by Usage, were almost wholly unknown-— were 
but just dawning upon the quickened percei)tion of Elizabethans. 
Though spoons and knives were as old as Edward the Confessor, forks 
were undreamt of, and the primitive practice of using the fingers to 
steady the meat and convey it to the mouth was still adhered to. 
But this-barbarism under a Queen eminently conspicuous for a love 
of display, leading insensibly to elegance aiyi refinement of manners, 
could not last long ; meanwhile, in the houses of the wealthy it 
became the custom to wash the fingers before and after meals, and 
rosewater and perfumery for the purpose were abundantly supplied to 
the guests. Curiously enough, tliis country even then was indebted 
to Germany for needles* In f567 one Grouse, a German, first intro- 
duced to the English market these small and most useful implements 
of industry* And pins, an invention of Heniy the Eighth’s reign, 
had now almost completely superseded the use of thongs, loops and 
ribbons, clasps, buckles and skewers, for securing the dress* In order 
to better unders^d the ‘ good old times ’ we are all so proud of, it 
may be well to mention a few other minutio). But a few years before 
Paul Hentzner’s visit, %hose pitby descriptions of English manners and 
amusements* we shall quote *from presently, the Rev. Mr. Lee, of 
Cambridge, had discovered the art of vitoving stockings } and soon 
afterwatA!i Mrs. Montague, the Queen’s lilk woman, presjpted Her 
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Majesty with a pair knitted of black silk, with which Elizabeth was 
so pleased that she vowed she would never s^;ain wear cloth hose. 
And here the name of Thomas Burdet is signalised in the annals of 
the period as that of an ingeniops apprentice, living opposite St. 
Magnus Church, whq was the first to knit a pair of worsted stockings, 
which he presented to Lord Pembroke. 

Turning for a moment to the populace, the great mass of sturdy, 
thriving, energetic beings out of whose honest industry so much of 
this wealth and show and revelry sprang, let ns see how they &re. 
From Holinshed we learn that a share of the general plenty which 
distinguished the living of the higher classes had descended to the 
humble artificer. LalMur and provisions were abundant, and even 
the small farmer and his servants could obtain all the dUBferent kinds 
of butcher meat. In the Poiiitea of Ilnabandrie Tusser says : ‘ The 
farmer and familie’s diet is fixed tP be red herrings a/nd fish in Lent ; 
at other times fresh beef, ■pork,* <Si^. At Christmas, good drinke, a 
good fire in the hall, brawn, pudding, and souse and mustard withal, 
capon, turkey, cheese, apples, nuts, with jollie gamboles.’ Unless 
the table were crowded with dishes, says Stow, it was not considered* 
worth the name of a dinner. The prudent housewife is advised to 
make her own candles ; servants are told that they must be a-bed by 
ten o’clock in summer and nine in winter, an^ to rise at five in winter 
and four in summer. The holidays of the country folks are mentioned 
in order for the different festivals of the year, the chief of which is 
the village wake, or vigil of the parish saint, when ‘ every wanton moie 
daunce her wille.’ Naked boards would no long^r suffice for the well- 
to-do fenner or tradesman : he sate at the upper end of the table 
with a ‘ fayre napkyn layde before him, lyke a maister.’ Table-cloths 
made of linen wer» coming into general use, and if we may judge 
from a remark in Ben Jonson’s SUcnt Woman, they must Have been 
of exceedingly fine textifre and quality, for we are there told that a 
damask table-cloth cost so considerable a siun as eighteen pounds. 
Their houses, says Holinshed, were mostly built ot timber plastered 
over with clay. The people slept on straw pallets, and had for a 
{allow a good tound piece of woo^; almost all the household 
utensils were made of wood, and houses were literally dirt cheap, 
for a man of no less eminence than the Controller of Edward 
the Sixth’s household paid no more than thirty shillings a year of 
our present money for his house in Channel Row. ‘ The luxury of a 
chimney to tbe-houses,’ Holinshed adds, * even in considerable towns, 
was unknown, the fire was kindled by the wall, and»the smoke sought 
its way out at the roof„ or door, or windows.’ JVe can readily believe 
that it was ,not without sonye show of reason that the proud Spaniards, 
^nissaries of l*hilip the l^cond, reported to their master ; * These 
English peasants live like fogs, but fare as w^ll as the king.’ Fbnd 
of EngUhd as Erasmus undoubt^ly was, his description of ibe 
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dwelliogis of our peaaautry in his day is by no xiteans flattering. He 
says that * the floors or their houses are commonly of clay, strewed 
with rushes, under which remains in undisturbed repose an accumu* 
lation of beer, grease, fragments of meat and fish, bones, and every- 
thing that is nasty/ A^id he very justly ascribes the plague with 
which this country was so frequently visited to their great want of 
cleanliness. But all this absence of refinement had its parallel in 
his own land, and others across the Channel ; visits to some of these 
towns even now far too forcibly recall through the senses visions of 
English rural life three hundred years ago. For example, a recent 
visit to Amsterdam calls forth from the traveller the pungent remark 
that ‘ the streets and canals of Amsterdam possess one prevailing^ 
abounding, and most unmistakable characteristic of bad smells. The 
smells of Cologne have passed into a proverb, but those of Amsterdam 
ought to possess a history of their ^ own. Anything more terrible, 
particularly in the rainy season, copltf not be imagined. And yet it 
is on record that Butch doctors send patients here for change of air ! ^ 
No wonder the Dutch are great smokers. But all the same, Erasmus 
was not deterred from i dvisiug his friend in Holland to forget his 
gout a«d fly to England, for the sake 6{ the kisses and embiaces it 
was then the habit in this country for acquaintances df either sex to 
salute each other with/ lie expatiates with great unction on the 
prevailing simplicity of manners in ‘ Merrie Englande.' 

A rapid glance.at the outdoor sports and pastimes of the people 
must conclude this necessarily brief survey of social life in the 
* Golden days ofOood Queen Bess.’ Paul Hentzner in his lihmuri/ 
tells us that on one occasion, he visited the Paris Gardens at South- 
wark, After describing the baiting of bulls and bears, he adds : 

To this entertainment there follows that of •whipping Minded bear, •which 
is performed by fi\o or six men standing circularly with whiprf, winch they exer- 
cise npon him without mercy, as he cannot escape from them because of bis chain. 
He defends himself •« ith all hib force and shill, throwing down those thal come 
within his reach, and are not active enough to get out of it ; and tearing their 
whips out of their hahds and breahiug them. At this spectacle and eveiywhero 
e!Ue the English are comtdntly smoking tobacco, and in this manner, they have a 
pipe on purpose made of day, into tho farther end of which they put tho herb, so dry 
that it may bo rubbed into powder, and putting fire to it they draw the smoko 
into their mouths, which they puff out again through their nostrils like a funnel. 

Other games consisted largely of ahootiug with the broad arrow, con^ 
ti^ts with single-stick, playing at racket, and feats of leaping. The 
ISnglieh people Wfre ' vastly fond of loud noises that fill the ear/ 
Henteer remarks, ' such as the firing of cannqns and the beating of 
drmtlts. It is jesommon tor a nujuber of th^m that have got a glass 
la their hesds to go up some# belfry and ring the belli^'for hours 
tdfether for the sake of zeroise/ And Eftabetb, like her subjects, 
was {b»d of the gospad of revelry. ^ At meal times a band o# twenty 
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musicians were stationed outside the banqueting hall, who played 
uiKjn trumpets, kettle-drums, fifes, wmets, and side-drpms with a 
will that made the whole palace resound with tumultuous uproar for 
half an hour together. Happily for the banqueters, the worst of 
modem maladies — nervous prostration — was comparatively unknown, 
for they had not drunk of the waters of the celestial leaf ; sound ale, 
sack, or canary was good enough for them. 

Wo are to-day what our forebears were under Elizabeth; our 
pleasures and pastimes are but modified in outer forai ; for the merry 
clang of the steeple-bells we prefer the more decorous dumb-bells ; 
and our aspirations and energies are directed towards the same objects. 
The tournament and the joust have departed, and the hawk and heron 
no longer afford amusement ; yet the whole country side is alive with 
the exhilarating excitement of the chase, though the fox may have 
been imported, and the tame deer'be carted to the meet. Like robust, 
glowing youth pushing and bgfsting through every encumbrance of 
clothing, England’s narrow limits were too small for her expansive and 
ever expanding sons, and now their field of enterprise encompasses 
the globe. Under the sovereignty of a Queen they have achieve^ 
some of the proudest triumpjis within the reach of the human race. 
Elizabeth’s rejgn was rendered illustrious by the great deedf of her 
heroes no less than by the signal atlvance made in philosophy and 
literature, struggling towards a fuller and more perfect light. The 
exuberant dedications addressed to her, as ‘ that bright Occidental 
star, Queen Elizabeth of most happy memory,' afe but the natural 
outcome of a sense of relief from an oppression which before had 
stifled the aspirations of the nation. Accustomed to the full enjoy- 
ment of a fireedom more complete than bxists in any other realm, the 
nation no longer indulges in the expression of such a wealth of over- 
flowing adoratiori but on a hundred domiiumt features o{ the Earth 
cons of these islands hjtve plants the name of Victoria- -Victoria the 
Good— whose reignTorms an era of prosperity and progress unexampled 
in the world’s history. Not by word of mouth at Tilbury does 
Victoria the Good address words of commendation, encour^ement, 
and solicitude ;to her brave sons fighting the battle of civilisation, but 
by electrical flash away to the heart of Africa, or to the remotest 
confines of her Indian Empire. , 


Ed. Vincent Hewabd. 




ZIONISM 


In a former number of this Review (September 1896) the writer of 
the present article essayed to analyse, and appreciate at its historic 
purport, Antisemitism, or the vast movement directed against the 
Jews in mpdem times. 

Since that time many leading minds among the Jews have, in 
tl^eir attempts at meeting the attacks of their aggressor^, conceived of 
and fairly started a counteir-movement under the name of Zionism. 
It is heft proposed to give first a short sketch of the Ijibours of the 
Zionists ; and then to try to give a forecast of the results of that new 
movement on the basis of similar movements in the past and of the 
real character of Judaism in the present, 

Zionism, it must be remarked, is a term admitting of more inter- 


pretations than one. There is, in the words of Jewish authorities, 
Zionism political, religious, and trading. The adherents of religious 
Zionism are in many ways bitter enemies of the partisans of political 
Zionism, and both look down with contempt upon the votaries of 
trading Zionism. Yet to the calm outsider, the, f)olitical and the 
religious forms of Zionism have much fti cominop ; the difference being 
that the religious Zionist whispem pianis^imOy where the political 
cries out fortissimo ; and that the former does not mean to say what 


bo is doing, whereas the lattef says what he does not seriously 
to do. The religious Zionists, or the ‘ Lovers of ^ Zion ’ as they 
themflpslves, do not by any means intend to go back to the Holy 
in a body ; they do not want to precipitate the work of Him 
■ prayers they fervently beseech to bring them back to 

only want to send tiiere individual members of 
' several; not'^sbiploads of them, yet here and 

two perhaps six or, a hundred and six. By so' 
they gratify their, 'craving for the return' to 
duty to maintain in some cornet 
i^ public. The 

>;>' ; Since ibe ..present , i^cial coi^dition' . 
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of Jews, they contend, is becoming more and more insufferable on 
account of the spread of Antisemitism, they call upon the Jews to 
^ leave Europe and to found a State of their own ; preferably in 
Palestine, but, if necessary, in Argentina, or anywhere else. At the 
head of religious Zionism are the numerous * Tents ’ of the * Lovers 
of Zion ; ’ their prefes-organ in England being Palestina^ a quarterly. 
At the head of political Zionism is Dr. Theodor Herzl, journalist, of 
Vienna ; and, it would appear, the famous Nordau, author of 
Pa/radoxeSy Conventional Lies, Degeneraiiony &c. 

The activity of religious Zionists has so far been crowned with 
much success. Without any disturbance of extant relations, and 
without creating any undue sensation, they have to some extent 
realised the pious wish of the Eev. John Lamond, as expressed 
in his recent work urging a new Crusade. They have colonised 
Palestine, or rather parts of the Holy Land, by settling Jewish 
colonists at Richon-le-Simon, JSkron, Petah-Tekwah, Zammarin (on 
the slopes of Carmel), Castinie, and other places indicated 6n a large 
wall-map drawn by Colonel Goldsmid, in which all the names of the 
Jewish colonies are indicated in red ink. Mr. Dickson, British 
Consul at Jerusalem, in his report of* 1896, has descril|pd the 
condition of these agricultural and vinicultural colonies as more or 
less prosperous, at least relatively speaking ; and he also makes 
mention of a school of agriculture established for the Jewish colonists 
at Jaffa. In the quarterly Palestina much valuable information is 
published about the progress of these colbnies in Palestine ; and their 
future, watched over with solicitude by the numerous * Tents ’ of the 
^ liovers of Zion/ seems to be fairly assured. So great and serious is 
the desire of that class of Zionists to repeople Palestine with Jews, 
and thus to prejjare the ultimate ‘ reconquest ’ of the land of their 
fathers, that a speoiah commission, if a self-elected one, has, under 
the guidance of Mr. H# Bentwict, been sent out to Palestine in April 
last, with a view of ascertaining the precise possibilities of colonisa- 
tion in Palestine. Mr. Bentwich has come to very sanguine 
conclusions. He has little doubt as to the perfect*feasibility of taking 
back Palestine by slow but continuous colonisation of the land at 
the hands of Jewish settlers. Mr. Zangwill, the well-known novelist, 
on the other hand, who has also formed part of that commission of 
pilgrims, has come to a conclusion quite different. He sees diflScul- 
ties of an almost insurmountable character in any attempt at 
colonising Palestine on a larger scale. In this the great poet is not 
botne out by the opinions of Colonel Conder, Sir Charles Wilson, 
Professors Socin, Ridgeway, and Selah Merrill, who had been 
Consulted by the reli^ons Zionists before th%y started their under- 
taking Some five years ago. Yet tliis much seems to be certain : • 
the Jewisfi Agricultural ponies in Palestine do not pay as yet^ an<J 
persoi^ eafbty is at a diseotiiit. One of the religious Zionists, wiiile 
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V y ^riyi twBj y^- hopaa Ihat 'J^^ oolQoi^ gaUopmg over the 
vM i^iargers, or patroJliog their fields with guns slung across their 
J^hs and cartridges round their waists/ might strike a wholesoiue 
terror into the savage ajKUs of,;, the Halestiuian moxmtainS. However 
that may be, the quiet apdTw^ll'organised work of the Zionists of the 
religious description all ovi^ the world is — aided by some of the 
millionaire Jews, especially the Eothschilds — ^proceeding steadily and 
regularly. In course of time they may succeed in covering a large 
area of the Holy Land by that process of infiltration, and thus steal 
a march on the Messiah whom they expect. 

The work of the political Zionists has been up to this writing one 
of open propaganda for the establishment of a new Jewish State 
proper. Dr. Herz], in a pamphlet published last year in several 
languages, boldly advances the idea that whereas the condition of 
the Jews in Ohristian countries is a^ present one of unbearable 
bnmiliaticni ; and whereas Antisemitism, or the engine of that 
general hatred and persecution of the modem Jews, is triumphant 
t« a degree, so that no plausible means of stemming its tide can be, 
nor has been, suggested : be it resolved, Jbhat the Jews of all countries, 
who ajfter all are nothing but Jews; and have never, nor will they 
ever, really assimilate with the nations among whom they live — 
that the Jews, the doctor says, shall abandon the inhospitable fields 
of Europe, and, repairing' to Palestine, there re-establish their ancient 
Sb^e. Nor is the ^at journalist at a loss as to the precise institu- 
tions,' laws, constijiution, &c. to be adopted by that new State. In 
chapters so admirably*8hort as to shame the prolmty of Solon and 
the verbosity of Lycuigus, Dr. Herzl sketches the constitution and 
laws of the new State in details clear and pregnant. Everything has 
been provided for. The Jews of Europe have neither a common 
language nor common usages ; neither many opmmon religious ideas 
nor common socitd standards. They differ from one another in 
every possible respect. The Kussian Jew and the French Jew, the 
.•lew and the Spanish or Dutch Jew are opposed to one 
aiffOtlsfr in some of the most vital elements of life, soqjal or political. 

doctor knows how to unite them; he knows how to. wold 
. one homogeneous community of citizens enthusiastic) for. 

the same grand ideal. He has no doubt abont his scheme ; 
; it must, it will be realised. Or shall the Jews cem'- 
peiiientlyto the c^amniations of the Antisemitas? 
are fi>lk; they invent. lies; they go about 
harauguiug in all countries and at all limes. 
fisikA head^y. Or hes not the first gentlem^ 
ikqpi»r^rKing qf ^kusti^IlT^ 
i^; . AhaSveart^, .Ito. , Diii^er 





aiid France ? All the liberal laws of 1820 td 

1870 in favour of the eniancipation of the h^ they not 

► been practically repealed ? And Jews ehsll Cohtinne to live in 
Europe ? Are they entirely oblivious of their great principle of 
Do ltd dm ? As long as Jews were left in peace and in good offices 
and posts — why, as long as that was the case, they might very well 
sing patriotic songs in finely polished Grennan, or French* They 
got their money’s worth for their patriotism. Heine might ring of 
his ‘ German doublet ’ underneath which throbbed his * Gennan ’ 
heart; Lassalle might address in words burning with German 
patriotism the German workmen. At present, matters are quite 
changed. Instead of being left in peace, Jews are actually attacked. 
People, bad people presume to do by them what the Boman patri- 
cians did by the plebeians ; the Bianchi of Florence by the Neri ; 
the Tories by the Whigs ; the Mordagne by the Girondists ; or the 
Catholics by the Protestantsi * It is an outrage. It is a sin. Has 
history ever recorded outrages and sins as dire and ghoulish as are 
the misdeeds of the modem Antisemites ? What are the Gracchian 
or Marian squabbles beside the speeches full of Antisemitic poison 
delivered by the Dantons •and Marats of the Austrian^ journal 
Vaterla/nd at the French journal La Idbre Parole ? What is the 
Terreur noire or the Terreur blanclie in the times of the French 
Eevolution, beside the libels levelled at the modern Jews ? Or do 
not Turkish atrocities of misrule appear tame and childish beside the 
hideous wrongs perpetrated on the Jfews of Austria or Germany ? 
No ; it is evident Jews can no longer endure the; shame of Antise- 
mitism. They are a nation by themselves ; one of the oldest natibns ; 
one of the most astounding nations. Why then stand what no nation 
that respects itgelf has ever stood ? Why not be a nation ? And 
why not coalesce? conglomerate, or coagulate, if you jJease, into a 
State of their own ? • 

The doctor has removed even that formidable difficulty which to 
previous founders of States has always given the greatest trouble. 
Mahomet and his first successors waged immense wars in quest of 
land to be settled by Mussulmans. So did the Normans, the Teutonic 
knights, the Conquistadores^ the English. Not so Dr. HetzL In 
bur civilised times the din of arms is too harsh and obsolete a means. 
Turkey, he alleges, will gladly part with Palestine for a substantial 
cbnsideration. The finances* of Turkey are in a shattered condition. 
If, now, the Jews offered to the Sultan an annual tribute, to start 
at 100,000?., and guarantee a loan of 2,000,000?., the tribute and 
farther loans to increase in accordance with the increase of the 
population: the Sultan would, Dr.^Her 2 l fhinks, grant the Jews in 
tetutn th^ right of set^ment an<l the autonomous government of 
PMestmb. Nor is ihatMea of a Jewish State in Palestine of merriy; 
Ibc^ ittarest. For, says the doi^r, ' 
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3i|^ ^Mian xailwi^^ with Horthem Asia is a somewhat stupaniious 

mi^ekahxii^. . . • Oalf the people of the coming century will be able to estims^te 
the national migratoiy movements which will result from the formation of these 
means of commuaication, i^vehumts time will react in a thousand ways fot good 
and evil upon,the normal conditions of 4ife in Europe. We are, indeed, face to face 
with a problem unhnown dimensions. But our simple understanding tells us 
this northern connection with Asia will necessitate the opening up of a southern 
line, and that the hitherto shortest routes of communication cannot suffice. A 
glance at the new map informs uif that the new road will and must lead through 
Palestine. . • • A syndicate intends to apply for a concession to construct a rail* 
way hrom the Mediterranean Sea to the Persian Gulf, . . . 


Dr. Herzl continues to say that Jews should apply for that conces-* 
sion, and thereby immeasurably extend the mercantile openings of 
the new Jewish State, 

In the course of the present yeacr^Dr. Herzl and Dr. Nordau 
have laboigred to bring that great question of the Jewish State to 
some practical head. The most effective means of doing so was 
adopted : a Congress was convened, the members to meet at Munich, 
For ireasons that have not been made known, Munich as a trysting 
place for^Zionists was found to be inopportune ; and thejCongress is 
now convened to meet at B|le in this month of August 1897. Six great 
issues form the ‘ platform ’ of that Congress. First, the condition of 
the Jews in the several countries ; referee, Dr, Max Nordau, Paris, 
Secondly, colonisation in Palestine and its results; referee, Mr. 
Willy Bambus, Berlin. Thirdly, objects of Jewish charity in 
Palestine ; referee,' Dr,« Hirscb Hildesheimer, Berlin, Fourthly, 
questions of finance; referee, Dr, Max Boderiheimer, Cologne. 
Fifthly, the Jewish question and the proximate diplomatic Congress 
the Powers ; referee, Dr, Theodor Herzl, Vienna. Si^hly, exhibition 
of Jewish colonial products at the Paris exhibition of 1900. One pf 
the foremost questions suggesting itself is, in whose name, on behalf 
of whom, and w^ho does convene the Congress ? According to the 
latest news (14th of •July), two of the above referees, Dr. Hirsch 
Hildeslrmnier and Mr. Willy Bambus, have withdrawn from the 
Confess ; so that practically Dr. Herzl and Dr. Nor^u are the 
only preminent Zionists calling upon their fellow-Jews to come to 
UMp. Yet there can be no doubt that Dr. He^zl^s proposal has met 
iriti sy in nearly all large qentres of Judaism ; and the 
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also in the national life of Europe, must needs give rise to very grave 
problems of policy and economics. Let us now weigh the chances 
of that enterprise by the light both of the present and past attitude 
of the Jews ; by the light of what Jews have thought of similar 
ventures in the past, and wJiat, according to their very constitution 
as Jews, they are* most likely to think of it in the near future, 

II 

The Jews, as is well known, have at all times after the destruction 
of their State by Titus and Hadrian, hoped for and religiously 
believed in their bodily return to Palestine, and in the restoration ot 
the Jewish State. In numerous prayers of theirs that hope is given 
passionate expression, and some ultra-modern Jews have with logical 
severity proposed to have such prayers eliminated from the prayer 
books of all such Jews as claim to have completely amalgamated them- 
selves witli the Christian nation in the midst of which they 1i\e. Up to 
this hour, however, the prayers have not been cancelled; and the 
Jews of all descriptions still mark themselves out, by those very 
prayers, as mere denizens •and sojourneis in the countr^s ^hose 
citizens they are taken to he. It has been lemaiked by critical 
scholars and pious Christians alike, that the Old Testament does not 
preach a belief in a future world ; or, still more correctly, that it does 
not dwell at all on the individual immortality of the believer’s soul, 
I shall refer to that capital point lowbr down ; here it is adduced 
merely to point out that to the Jew of the Diaspora, to the mediooval 
or modem Jew, the belief in the restoration of the ancient Jewish 
State has much of the religious nature of the Christian belief in a 
future world. To botli the coming into the state of future blessed- 
ness is the cardinal point of their inner life. Both -found their 
beliefs on facts of sublime, supramundane, and unanalysable 
chai-acter. In both therefore the belief is almost unshakable, 
ineradicable. It thus happened that whenever one of the numerous 
pseudo-Messiahs appeared wlio, for reasons thaTt generally escape us, 
contrived to Jbe believed in by numerous Jews as being the Designated 
One — the Messiah — a religious mduia was seen to seize the Jews of 
some and eventually of all countries, the like of vhich among 
Christians can be found only in the times of Saint Bernard of 
Clairvaux, or similar crusading^ epochs. The most astounding of 
these religious frenzies happened in the seventh decade of the 
seventeenth* century. A Jew of Smyrna, in Asm Minor, by the name 
of Sabbatai Zevi, who in addition to a winsome exterior had the 
reputation of being deeply versed in the ftiysteries^of the Kabbala, 
was publicly declared be the long-expected Messiah. Kie enthu- 
siasm for Zevi, which tfiad first spread among his peisonal Mends 
rapidly extended over country after country, until the Jews 
of Holland, Germany, Denmark, Poland, as well as those ’ of lialy^ 
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Hungary, and BtuBia, were thioam into the wildest exoittK 
went of itopo and expectation. The sober and rich Jews of Amsterdam 
and Hamburg were indulging in frantic dances over the supposed 
coming of the Messiah. Jubilees were celebrated all over Europe; 
the few sceptical minds ampng the Jews were silenced with threats. 
Zeri was overwhelmed with presents and gifts of all kinds ; be was 
credited with powers of healing diseases by the touch of his hand ; 
Jewish pilgrims from all ports of Europe dogged his steps wherever 
he went; and that excitement having been increasing for many 
months, the Sultan finally began to feel uneasy, and Zevi was 
summoned to Constantinople. Before accompanying him there, let 
us pause for a moment to consider the Jewish communities who 
readily and ardently believed in that imbecile impostor. The Jews 
in Holland, mostly descendants of Spanish Jews, were not only 
very rich, birt also in the enjojonent of full civrl rights, They had 
great influence with Stadthouder and Grand Fensionnaire, no less 
than with' the varioirs Diets in Holland. Their houses were filled 
with great art-treasures ; their schools were highly developed, and 
irhmy among tliem had e considerable share of the then current 
ch^cal, culture, reading Latin, even Greek, and talking French or 
Spanish, in addition to Dutch or German. It was fionv among them 
that men arose whoso feme has not yet faded, while in one case it is 
likely never to decay : Morteira, Griel Acosta, Hpino/a. It was in 
the midst of Jewish communities as rich and cultivated as those of 
Amsterdam and the Hague that the religious enthusiasin for the 
Messiah ran wildest. ‘ In Amsterdam,’ Dr. Graetz, the histonan of 
the Jews, tells us — ‘ In Amsterdam the devotion to the new faith 
expressed itself in contradictory ways, by noisy music and dancing 
in the houses of prayer, and by gloomy, monkish self-mortification. 
The printing presses could not supply enough .copies of special 
prayer books in Hebrew, Portuguese, 'and Spanish for the multitude 
ofltelievers. In these books penances and formulas were given by 
which men hoped to become partakers in the Kingdom of the 
Messiah.’ . Henry Oldenburg, the sem^tary of the Boyal Society in 
Iioudon, wrote to Spinoza (December 1666 ) ; ‘ All the woild here is 
talking of a rumour of the returh of the Israelites, who have been 
dispersed for more than two thousand years, to their own country. 
Few believe it, but noany wish it. . . . Should the news be confirmed 
it may bring about a catastrophe i^ all things.’ But oh if to cap all 
previous or subsequent instances of religions gullibility, Sabbatai 
Zevi was b^eved in by untold m’asses of fanaticised Jows even after 
his fbnual eonversion to Mahometanism, which, under threats from 
the Suitan, the witetche^ impostor did not he£tate to consent to. 
The Ksbbalisi# and paiitisaitt of.'the new ^siah ‘ easily got over 
ObjtNAiona.* * flbbbatai,’ they explained, * luM not turned Mahometan, 
but » phantom had play^ that part; he himself had retjrod to 






lli6aTOi:]| or to the Ton Tribes, and wouM agaiJCt to acOona^ 

plish the work of redemption/ The impostor 4ied^ ab^ and 
forsaken, a few years later, at Dnlcigno, in Albaniai whither he had 
been sent by the Sultan, 

From the study of the skein of absurd incidents and events con- 
nected with the hppearance of Shabthai Tsevi (as his reel name 
appears to have been) one clear lesson can be drawn. However 
insipid and silly the whole melodramatic performance may have 
been, it was based on the fundamental religious belief of the Jews. 
It did not justify itself on the score of persecutions suffered at the 
hands of non-Jewish oppressors ; it did not, as does the proposal ^bf 
the modem Zionists of Dr, Herzl’s school, lurge practical and political 
Zionism owing to pressure from outside. Dr. Herzl says : * We are 
oppressed, and all Christian nations say that we are de trap. Let us 
therefore abandon Christian countries, and repair to Palestine,^ The 
enthusiasts mustering round jShabthai did not say a word about the 
Christians. They simply followed the religious bent long* nourished 
in every Jew. And in this fact alone there was a power infinitely 
superior to the propelling forces in the latest aspect of Zionism, ‘If 
States are to be established, they must; at any rate, thej can be 
established on a fervent religious belief common to all the founders. 
It Is dotibtful whether any State has ever been founded without that 
broad basis which is composed of some great hope, some eternal 
belief, some supra-ej)hemeral creed, which is called Seligion. 
Colonies, small colonies, as distinguished from States, may perhaps 
and for a short time be made to prosper without paying especial 
attention to religion. Of States the same can scarcely be said ; 
least of all, of the Jewish State. For Jewish State really means 
Jewish Beligion. Had Shabthai not undone his own work by giving 
way to common fear, he might have accomplished much? Dr, Herzl 
will accomplish nothing ; and*Dr. Nordau neither. Religion to the 
latter is a subject of mental ^physiology ; possibly, and probably, of 
mental pathology. As far as can be judged from his published 
works, Dr. Nordau has been studying social phenomena after the 
method called by the Crermans ‘ natural philosophy method * 
(^turwissmschaftliche M^hode)* This method will, we respectfully 
submit, lead to no real insight into the phenomena of social or 
religious history. At least it never has so far. The very proposal, 
backed by Nordau, testifies lo an utter lack of historic insight into 
social or religious phenomena. We could fully and easily compre- 
hend an exodus of all the Jews to Palestine, if Dr. Herzl or Dr. 
Noxdau were capable of arousing in the Jews one half of that religious 
enthusiasm which Shabthai and his mana^rs succeeded in creating. 
Without such an enthifcasm ; witljjout instilling in the Jews a firm, 
aU’ ardoi^t belief that me time of the Messiah has "come j withOiiit 
p^^ing on them that Dr. Theodor iferzl, of Vienna, lyiiii 
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Balesthie, will, to the great astonishnient of the natiual-philpsopfay ^ 
ntethod, abandon. Zionism in a body, and be assimilated by t!ie extent 
population of the Hdy-'Xiaad in the very fashion in which all German 
. or Irish emigrants are. assimilated by the Yankees. It does not take 
any extraordinary knowledge of history or religion to forecast that. 
All that is necessary is a cool and unprejudiced study of what really 
constitutes the Jew. 

The Jew is distinguished from the Christian, but not by race or 
blood. The time has, it may be trusted, at last come when all the 
childish delusions about ‘ races ’ among white humanity have been, 
or ought to be, abandoned. It is a species of delusion brought into 
the world by philologists, who do need such a fiction. Wherever 
they see difference in language, they at once conclude that there 
must be also difference in race. The (language of the Jews belongs 
to the Smnitic stock of languages; hence philologists persuade 
themselves, and alas ! also other people, that there is a ‘ Semitic 
mce.’ There is none. There has never been any. The nations 
talking Semitic languages ‘have at all. times so profoundly differed 
irmn one another that nothing short of wilful blindness to facts can 
consider them as constituting one and the same stock of people with 
essentially the same qualities. The ‘ Semitic ’ race will disappear, 
as has the ‘ Doric ’ or ‘ Felasgic ’ race, and as will the ‘ Celtic ’ and 
‘ Saxon ’ race. In fact, ambng white men there are no permanent 
‘ races.’ They are all of the same kind ; and their vast differences 
in institutions and nsahners are owing to facts totally independent of 
‘ racial ’ differences. ‘ Race ’ is a word ; no more. It is not a reality, 
nor a force of nature. It has never troubled the tiniest water of 
history ; although, like so many other words, it has been frequently 
used as a watchword and war-cry in the mightiest events of the 
past. This, however, does not alter the truth ; history being gene- 
rally acted in a language, in which A is said and B is meant. Yet, 
wjfch all that, the Jbw differs from the Christian, and radically too. 
Be differs from the Christian much more than he ever differed from 
fe’3^e ibeathen Greek or Homan. With the latter he had and still has 


.some emential features in common. With the Christian he has 
n^t easential feature not in common. The Greek and Roman of 
piWrOhjistiah times was a citizen msdlmce ; the best part of his 

ids city-state. Of the solitary and self- 


post^Hellenic times have made an ideal : he is eitiier 
Crusoe. . With the Greeks he was-— a Cjydbpe. 
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the relaMon af one Sew to another Jeir^ m l^^nt, child, 

or friend ; nor of every ejlngle Jew to God ^ bnt; of the con^ of 

Jews to God* The prophets seldom, if ever, speak; of the relation of 
"the individual to God, God might and did visit the misdeeds of His 
chosen people on the individual Jew ; the private virtues of the latter 
did not avail him atiy. like the Greeks, the ancient Jews praised 
inost the KoivtoviKal aperal, or the virtues arising from and though 
the community of men. The Jewfe as a nation were, as Isaiah says, the 
vineyard of God ; they were, as Daniel puts it, the Son of God ; and 
Jeremiah never dwells on the religious relation between the individual 
and God, Salvation to the individual Jew came chiefly through his very 
belonging to the community of the Jews. It was not a reward or grace 
to be obtained by individual eflForts of a religious or moral character ; 
it was a right to be practised in force of bis citizenship. The cims 
Romcmua claimed the protection of the Boman State anywhere and 
everywhere by virtue of his citizenship. So did the Jew claim God’s 
special blessing by virtue of his Jewish citizenship. His basis was the 
broad community of his State ; his life was the life of that State. And 
feeling, as he did, the strongest roots of his individual existence 
sprouting from the roots of hk State ; and being scarcely coi^cious, 
as he was, of. life individual as against life Communal, how could he 
particularly crave for an indefinite extensiorr of that iudividual life 
beyond the gates of Death, since he valued it so little this side of 
them ? What sting could Death have to him whose life w^as mostly 
identified with an immortal State? Nor* did he have such craving. 
Sure of the present immortality, as it were, of his base — that is, his 
State — ^he did not cast the anchor of his existence in the sea of a future 
immortality, but in the eternal stream of actual life. In this too he 
resembled the Greeks and Bomans who, for analogous reasons, .^did not 
trouble themselves very much about the world to come. In time there- 
fore, as well as in all eteinity, the pre-Christian Jew found all religious 
elevation, all religious solace and assurance, through his people, his 
nation. It was not this or that class of his people ; not the priests, 
as such ; not the kings ; not the prophets ; nor was it a certain book 
handed down, or a tradition living in his people; it was the people 
itself. } It was, as in theological term& we should style it, this people 
as the incarnation of God’s will. Between the individual Jew and 
God stood, as mediator and as saviour, the people of Israel. Forgive- 
n^ and pardon, atonement andpi solution, could come to the individual 
only through the forgiveness and salvation bestowed by God upon 
the people as a whole. This is the fundament^ belief, the one 
ineradicable creed that made and xnakes the distinctive feature of 
JmIMim* The MeasidK whose type the proplffets and later seers were 
elabonMnng» did not touchfen tl^ nation of 

the \ Jews. ^ the medmor bTween the individual Jew and G^. 

of God/in the interest of the JeWii^ 




^ , iliip of tlio Jewisib imtion is a Jair« Ho wbo" does si<^ 'belk^uM it 
fe no Jew, and if fdl bis meestors were "S^'tes/ , ^ 

This, then, ^ being the essential charaotemtio of Jndfdmt it is 
comparatively easy to why Jewe have never sympathiM with 
Christianity. The CWstiahsvtpo—Uke all MonotheistST-rfaelieve in a 
mediator, a savionr; in Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus, however, is hot 
the Messiah in the Jewish sense of the term. He is not a mere 
agent, a mere leader to salvation. He himself is salvation, and 
salvation to the individual man. He is to the individual Christian 
what the Jewish nation is to the Jew. To believe in him is, for the 
Jew, tantamount to treason to the Jewish nation ; and, at the same 
time, superfluous treason too. For, the very salvation that is offered 
in Jesus, the Jew has it, and has long had it, he firmly believes, in 
his nation. For this one reason the Jews, as a community, have 
never turned and will never turn Christians. Keligious and patriotic 
passions alike prevent it. Even such among the modem Jews as 
have discarded all the ritualism of their forefathers, and never frequent 
^ a synagogue, are still cleaving to their nation by the fibre of a dumb 
ahdiUnreasoning patriotism ; and, in the words of Nordau, cling to 
Judaism and keep aloof firom Christianity from ^aib insurmountable 
historic sentiment.' Had the Fathers of the Church discarded from 
their Canon the books of the Old Testament, many more Jews might 
have been conve|ted to Christianity. The Fathers, however, accepted 
the Old Testament as the basis of the New, as part of the Canon of 
the Christian «Church, recognising its inspiration and holiness. 
What more did the *Jews i^eed to embrace their belief in Judaism with 
tenfold greater intensity ? Both Jew and Christian rest their dearest 
hopes in one surpassing Personality, mediating between them and 
6^. The personality of the Jew is one particular Nation, clearly 
differentiated from all other nations. The personality of the Christians 
is that of Jesus, the Saviour, than whom no individual has ever been 
endowed with richer elements of religious inspiration. 

thought it indispensable fpr a due appreciation of Zionism in 
» general to go back to the first principles involved in the case. We 
" Shall now apply them to the actual aspect of Zionism as it has 
^ r ^ the last year or two. 
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. ^th langmge; ja^ as phildlogista^ idebtify it ' Others 
haTh'gi^en other deSnitions. However that im^ bei, it reihains true 
that by nation <we now understand a large aggregate of peOpl^ whose 
imiud and will are* at one, and desperately so, with regard tdtoihb 
fundamental points of their wllective existence. We aro Bhd- 
T^se convinced that nowadays no individual person can for any length 
of Mme stay putside the pale of any distinct nationality without 
gravely impairing some of his noblest faculties. The cosmopolite is 
now what. our sturdier ancestors called the outlaw; he is an ‘oiit- 
nation.’ The Jews of the two or three preceding centimes had over 
other peoples the immense advantage of being coalesced in a strong 
nationality of their own. When other people barely stammered the 
first sxielling-book of Nationality, the Jews were already reading its 
elaborate textbooks. Now, hdkrever, the Christian peoples qf Europe, 
too, have formed nations ; they have, by means of terrific mnipaigtig ^ 
and fights social and intellectual, differentiated their individual 
features ; and that immense struggle has not yet reached its 
stage. The nineteenth centilry has been ‘called that of inventions, 
such as the railway, the steamship, or the telegraph. We must not 
overlook that the greatest of the inventions of that century is 
Nationality. This being the case, it was inevitable that the new 
nationality should come into conflict with the old one ; or, in other 
words, it was inevitable that Antisemitism should arise. For, apart 
from other considerations, in its fight against, the *Jews, or the old 
nationality, the. new nationality wanted and needed to learn the 
tactics of party formation and other political lessons. Zionism is the 
answer of the old>iiationality to the challenge of the new. Zionism, 
political or religiods, is the instinctive reply given by a nation that. 
Us a whole, cannot and will never coalesce with Christian nations. 
It is in vain that the religions Zionists in Germany, England, and 
America, with a view of dissociating themselves, hem the political 
^ioUists, have in the form of solemn declarations withdrawn from 
the attempt ofr Dr. Herzl. Thus the Executive Committee of the 
Union of Babbis in Germany have, on the 6th of July 1897, issued 
a declaration to the effect that ‘ The efforts of so-i^led Zionists to 
create a Jewish national State in Palestine are antagonistic to the 
Hessianio promises of Judaisfii, as contained in Holy Writ and in 
latw religiouA jsouroes.’ For — ^note the subtle but evident contradic- 
tibh isapHed in this declatation*^a Jewish State .in Palestine shall 
fiht' be fiidhded, the li^jeclamtion says; yet it refers in the same breath 
’ twaasrirmiees given 'from <mhigh-~-thjt is, ‘ Messianic promises ’ — ^that 
^ sijbh'la liwgish State in T^estihe shall be founded. In the faee dt, a 
so gla^ what doeBjit help the rabbis of Germany ijo , 

' i®iw'^''^:!iSi*i»ttd^airtidiB, that''* Judaism' -obl^mi'.'l^,',. 





ftfldlNNKte to serve the oocittiiiiy to vliidb tbejjr bel^g witli ttvo 

to fifuther Us iatei^ witl). their whole :hecuit iMui,aU 
; tibfiir strength *f ' Th|s deelarstion is void of ao; power. Itis iiuxnv 
zeet; for no leg^t or historic proof can be given for the> 8tatenuwit 
that Jodaism-^we thy J^a^ustti, and not the temper or inelinatiops 
of individual Jews— obliges its followers to serve their coantry with 
the utmost- devotion. We have seen above in what Jtidaism really 
consists. We have seen that in Judaism, alone of all religious 
systems, religion and nationality are so indissolubly one and identical 
that no real' Jew can bedtate to sacrifice his temporary nationality as 
an Englishman or German to the etomal and indelible nationality 
ingrained in him by bis religion. One of the distinguished Jews of 
this oountry, whose family has been in England for centniies, has 
told the writer of this article that he should not hesitate at all, in 
case of an emergency grave enough for such a resolution, to sacrifice 
his English nationality to the interests of Judaism. 

Ihe 'religious Zionists, we said, cannot deny practical identity 
with the political Zionists. The Jewish clergy of New York have, 
in June last, passed tie following two resolutions with regard to 
Br.' Harzl’s plan : ‘ Resolved that while every association of Palestine 
with the Jews arouses our interest fuad touches a responsive chord in 
Jewish hearts, we deprecate any movement tending towards the 
formation of a Jewish State in Palestine capable of being construed 
as casting doubt qpon the citizenship, patriotism, or loyalty of Jews 
in whatever country they reside.’ This is an excellent example of 
a style so ambiguous as to admit of any construction whatever. The 
New York clergy say that, they deprecate any such movement of 
'polUical Zionism as might by Americans be construed as unpatriotic. 
They therefore do not deprecate any such political Zionism as 
might bY Americans be construed as being net unpatriotic. In 
other words, all depends on what the Americans will say. Does not 
that imply that the Jewish clergy of New York are, au f(md, qaite 
in &voar of .political Zionism, provided it does not create any scandal ? 
They, too, hasten to a^d, in a second declaration, that ‘ we leSiffirm 
ouziomiviction that the true mission of Judaism is religious ar^ not 
pc^^tical, and that any plan or proposal for the uplifting of the Jewuh 
pe<^^iu( such must be tested by its spiritual 'mlue and pappose.* 
Here, too, as in the case of the German rabbis, the fundament lef 
J wdaism ja 4faifeftrittely disregardpd. •The ‘ uplifting of the Jewish 
; ’implies, in coiuequenoe of the very es8mi<»of Jndsl^, 

’ a pitdbp^ m niovemmxt as much as a religiotu one. Xt. ie 

. h iii jyi pij ^ Jp4fd«n ..«e.bi^g'(m 'a line whih'!.the.C3ii^ 
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sdntie Off the modem lesearohes into the tfaeohtgj^ ol the.f)lii Testa* 
jneht* and into the history of the Jews since the destmctioo of the 
Temple by Titus, The religious Zionists, therefore,, by safpiressing 
the national element in the dual character of Judatem,. place them- 
selves in an altogether &lse position, and will never achieve' what in 
their innermost hearts they ardently wish to realise. The political 
Zionists, of the type of Dr. Nordau and Dr. Herzl, commit the 
opposite mistake or false feint; they suppress and disregard the 
rehgious element in the dual character of Judaism, and will conse- 
quently achieve still less than their opponents. It is hopeless to 
appeal to purely utilitarian and opportunist motives in trying to 
move a complex of people whose great hope and central interest are 
of a religious character. An exodus of Jews cannot be brought 
about by a power propped up by considerations of mere nationalism. 
For in the first place there am no greater Antisemites than many 
of the Jews themselves. It is no exaggeration to say that nearly all 
modem Jews, who have received a genteel education at colleges and 
universities, are more inclined to Antisemitism than Christians of thd 
same social status. It is mere folly to think that those antiscmitic 
Jews who aremmongst the best gifted and the most influential will 
associate themselves in a risky enterprise with the very people whom 
they inwardly detest. He who undertakes to unite men of so utterly 
divergent opinions and emotional tempers must qeeds have recourse 
to the one and solitary agency that mn work such marvels — ^to 
religion. The two doctors, however, disregard religion ; their enter- 
prise is therefore divested of all chances, of success. The exodus of 
the Jews of to-day from Europe can only be made in a manner in no 
way different fropi that in which was achieved their exodus from 
Egypt some 3,000 years ago. A Moses is required ; a man full of 
divine inspiration and an energy fraught with religious zeal. 
Seligion is not, like feudalism or guilds, a mere phenomenon of 
the middle ages ; it is an historic category, on indestractible bctor 
of all national life, and, with the Jews, the fMtor of all the frctors. 
The antisemitie Jews will keep aloof from Dr. Herzl’s enteijirise 
because they dislike the nationality which the doctor trants to per- 
petuate. The pious and loyal Jews will keep aloof from it because 
it disregards the religious element of Judaism. 

The only way to social retortion left open to Jews, and more 
especially to th^ class of them which is more strongly inclined to 
stoy in Europe, neither Dr. Nordau nor the other Zionists seem to 1» 
willing to toutemplate. Ibis way is clearly indicated by history ; it 
rimy be ieaiiit— ^if ev^ anybody leorijed an jtfiing from.histojy^from 
^ Uttmep^ swjte or j^miies, classes or castes, that have in tiie 
bmlbiio df the centuries riran from social degradation to soeM reoog- , 
: fritkibi. '»The le is simplo* It spells B %ht is M 
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l^^appo^dtion to om’si e^ooues, ismd readiness to sacilfioe 

to ideals tempormilyiiini^^ This is what tbe Jews 

ou^ht todo ; this is what, especially on the Continent^ they^ as a body, 
do not do ; and it is for this wretched cowardice of theirs that they 
have called upon th^selvea, a^d rightly so^ the contempt of the 
world. What is Zionism else than #iat ‘ better part of valour * which 
politeness calls discretion^ but which truth brands as cowardice? 
There are no two ways about it ; there is only one alternative : either 
Jews remain the old orthodox kind, contemned and contemning, or 
they get social recognition as real citizens of their several countries 
by honest, staunch fighting for it. Terti/um non datur. Every 
other proposal is mere sham and fraud. They must follow the 
example, not of Moses Mendelssohn, but that of either the Polish 
orthodox rabbis or of Spinoza. Had the latter, although the sweetest- 
temi^ered man known to biography, net resolutely scorned to mildly 
temporise* and compromise, he would have written not a line ofiihis 
Etkica^ BXid the world would be poorer for it. If the modem and 
tmorthodox Jews could muster one-tenth of the moral courage and 
heroism^ of that poor, phthisis-stricken Spanish Jew, they could bring 
about Zionism indeed, but here in Europe, and in a fashion infinitely 
more creditable to them^and more desirable for Europe. Then Dr. 
Nordau might write a IRegenenration, of a positive value considerably 
greater than has been that of his Degenm^ation* With the utmost 
deference to one so successful and clever, we venture to say that it is 
not ^ modem civilisation * that is so brimful of ‘ Conventional Lies/ 
^ Paradoxes,’ * Disease of the Century,’ and ‘ Degeneration,’ and other 
morbid substances ; it is that backboneless new Judaism that, while 
trying to give the lie to nationality, or the greatesj achievement of 
this centuiy, gives the lie to itself and to all such as believe in 
militant Zionism. • 


Emil Beicu, 
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MOLES 


I AM the man who hath seen a mole’s eye glittering at him ! Yes ! 
It was on a day when we were on a roaming ramble in Roxburghshire, 
and sauntering about somewhere near Melrose. As we were peering 
about in a pleasant shady something or other, lo ! I saw a mighty 
Scotchman plucking away from ^*moving piece of earth a tiny little 
human creature, dangerously full of curiosity, who was burning with a 
desire to find out what that diminutive earthquake meant. ‘ Coom 
awa’ ! coom awa’ ! ’ said the big giant [N.B. 1 do not pretend to be • 
able to transliterate that barbaric dialect, the writing of which some 
deluded ones regard as a beautiful though difficult accomplishment]. 

* Coom awa’ ! Et’ll bite ye ! ’ I made a grab at the embryo earth- 
quake and clutched a baby mole ! The giant, with all the signs of 
hysterical terror, started back, plucking the child from the impending 
perils that loomed so horribly near, but when he saw that I had the 
lovely little mole in my hand and was examining it mjnutely, was just 
a little reassured, and even bent over to look. ^Ah ! weel noo ! ’ said 
the giant in his barbaric and raucous fonn of speech, ‘ es et verry 
ferocious ? ’ I said * No,’ and I showed him the strange little animal, 
clothed in a beau&ful silver grey satin. The orbit of its eye had 
not yet closed up, as the leamdd tell me it does soon after the 
young mole is bom, and there was the bright little eye exposed to 
mine and glittering with a quite indescriteble glitter as 1 gazed. 
Whether there was any ‘ speculation in those orbs ’*1 will not^ under- 
take to say, but I feasted on the strange sight, \^ich 1 suspect hardly 
one man in a hundred thousand in* Great Britain has seen ; and 
having finished with this atom of subterraneous life,.! gently laid it 
down in the centre of the earthquake, watched it give a sly little 
wriggle, and bestowed upon it my blessing, thanking the powers that 
be that I was not a ^ collector,’ and that I did not go about slaying 
things to put then: siirivelled caircasses in a glass case, and gloat over 
my skill in lessening the Stan total of animal life, which I like to think 
has ita rich abundance^of enjoyment while it tasts. Why should we 
murder , the poor moles ? | Why should we sanction tfie murder of 
them? vWfiy should wendt protest against^ their being massacred 
whol«^U^? 
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^y^fainfing me, when I wne lutag^t;, titat I dnmld'be f 
Imry-hole and be dug np bjT f^ ikaarmBtkm. xaan, md,’hB.ve myi»eth, 
:^d to the dentist, to nndce sets of ’em for the fine ladies ! ' 7o' be 
dog up bj ‘a refiORbction no umMuodmon thing in those 

days, or at any rate it had bcteh ebmpion enough not vmy long before 
I was bom, as a recent writer on this gruesome snibjeet has riiOWn. 
Of course a resurrection man was to my childirii imagination the 
most grim of all conceivable ogres ; but when it came to such fright- 
ful details of anticipation, as one may say, and I had to iim^ine the 
extraction of my teeth from my young jaw for trade purposes, and was 
moreover left quite uncertain as to whether this diabolical and ultra- 
diabolical operation would be performed upon me alive or dead, can 
you wonder if I got to regard a resurrection man as a very prince of 
devils — an unearthly because an unearthing demon who would stop 
at nothing ? But, when we come to veflect upon his crimes, is not a 
mole-catbher worse — very much worse — ^than the old-fashioned insur- 
rection man ? The old culprit at any rate waited to operate upon 
the buried dead : he waited till his victim was cold in his grave. 
The other traps the living and catches him in his infernally con^ved 
mares when he is ‘ all alive, oh ! ’ has no pity, no shame, no rmnorse, 
end, when all is said and done, makes a contemptibly small profit 
by his trade of murder. 


The district ip which I pass my lowly life is just now suffering 
for its sins in the way of mble-sla^ing, by the natural operation of 
the divine laws^ which grind slowly, though they grind exceeding 
small. There is a deeply rqoted superstition prevalent among the 
peasantiy that moles are only mischievous and destructive vermin. 
' Nay, there is a little bunch or collection of idle sqpersfitions acting 
to the discredit of the moles — for instance, that they bring rain 
when it is not wanted; that they haunt the •churchyards and prey 
upon our forefathers ; that they cause tremendous floods by burrowing 
< through great embankments that keep back the sea from lands that, 
but fin: those banks, ^uld be submerged; that their mrth putts 
is the pronunciation of that obscure expression) sae poisomwis 
te‘ tijle around them ; and olher such slanderous Mjd inalignant 

. :U<!^<u^dbs. For there were days when men believed in the devil 


firmly, and, 1 may add, more intelligently and 
^an they believed ij\ the Heavenly Father ; When evil 

than good, when ’blight and 
earthquake, roaring deeps and fieiy-saj^’ ■■were 
.jhbhttjjpbf with much mme - t^gressive and' tmeeasing 

and benefle^ fimees' which 
•‘tb^d;'numlfe o||ihe mall^pdi^jbl'mattef ; 

and man so weidt,:ii^«h1bie'«S® 








goodBetB.'Vto 80 yery &r away, Jbatl to; jboMrtatftd tor eo bmg, to bo 
hoped J}8 against hc^ and vaaso very wMwdao'lund toifindoi^^ 
those days men found that the eafflest explanation of evesything that 
happened to them eras to say the devil did it. •> Eveiytldng that Isought 
pain and lose and ruin came from the goblins that were gmbUngand 
growling in the liowels of the crnel earth, where Hate was king, 
restless for ever ! 


Mean^vhile the best way to escape his ire 
Was not to seem too happy I 


So tho poor little moles came in for their share of the blame that 
attached to all the things that were ; and we, the heirs of all the ages, 
have an heritage of mischief from our distant progenitors, the gibber- 
ing bipeds with their haunting fears and rudimentary speech and 
^foreheads villanous low/ 

And now we are beginnings suffer for our misbeliefs. I know I 
speak for the unpitied. I belong to the unpitied classes*; for who 
pities the parsons in what Donne calls ‘ the very country ’ ? Yet our 
sorrows may come to extend even to you, you of the breed of Dives, 
who fere sumptuously every day. W^ould it be a small thing to you 
if you shouldHind yourselves suddenly robbed of the joy of strawberry 
jam ? Yet that is what we are coming to, perhaps much sooner than 
you know. We, the unpitied, have few luxuries left us, .but among 
those few are our strawberry beds. In my humble way I am proud 
of mine. This year I had about one h&ndred and fifty square yards 
of strawberry beds in this garden of mine. A month ago the promise 
of a crop was so great, and the unripe fruit so splendid to look at, that I 
began to think I might turn an honest penny by them to help to pay, 
perhaps, a pennj in the pound of my land tax. Alas ! I have not 
had six strawberries to eat ; the whole surface of theT)ed8 feone picture 
of devastation and repulsive rottenness. They have been consumed 
by millions of grou^ beetles, Ophonus ruficorius or Pt&ieitochus 
vulgaiN>8 ; it makes the smallest possible difference to me which, but 
some people do dearly love long names. These beetles are in my 
garden as common as dirt; they are winged things; they burrow 
in the ground, and there, it is said, , they propagate their detest- 
able progeny in the day time ; in the night season thej^ come up 
from their lairs and cover the surfece of the beds till the foliage is 
overspread with them as by » quiyering pall. Bring a lantern, and 
lo ! they scuttle away. The fiends have one remnant of virtue left 
to them : theyT^aow what a guilty shame means. Creeping things 
they are not, for they run mutamdu witli the speed of ante- 

lopes when disturbed. * The land is as th^ Garden of Eden before 
them ; behind them a dfsolate wild^uess.’ Already in’ this district 
men have begun to calh Iheim locusts. This, to us, terrible scom^ 

; cOme upon us as. a vecit^le visitation. The market gardeimrs m^ 
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vaUckg about with tears iu their eyes. Some saugL ina optimists ate 
Buggestiug that the Lord Mayoral meau the Xiord JV&yor^should 
at ouce set ou foot a public subscriptiou for all sTifferers from the 
plague — except only the country parsons* 

Some politicians Suggest that we should move for a commission 
of enquiry. One man~you need not ask who— ‘wrote up straight to 
the Boyal Agricultural Society, and received by return of post a very 
interesting pamphlet, affordinga vast deal of information on the subject 
of ground beetles in general and of these beetles in particular, by Mr. 
Cecil Warburton, which will delight the curious ; but when it comes 
to deal with the remedies, alas ! there are none that the gifted author 
of the pamphlet believes in. The real fact is that these ‘ locusts * are 
by nature ccmiivoroue, and have suddenly given up eating other pests 
like themselves because they have increased so enormously upon their 
prey that they have been driven to devour fruits and even flowers now 
that they cannot find such flesh meat as they would dine upon if it 
were there * But there is another melancholy fact concerning them, 
and that is that these groixTid beetles, who have begun to eat up the 
fruits of the soil, and who by-and-by will return to their carnivorous 
habits by feeding upon babies m their cradles and the two-year-old 
little toddlers in their perambulators, have gone on increasing at an 
awful and inconceivable rate of geometrical progression, because their 
natural enemies, the moles, have been for a long time in this district 
undergoing a process of extermination ; and what is to be the end of 
it all none can say. 

And this brings me back to my moles. A mole is one of the 
most interesting and instructive of animals, if only you take the 
trouble to study him. Wo ha\o had delightful monographs on the 
frog, on the crayfibh, on the common domestic fly ; but I know no 
satisfactory bookling on the mole. May I suggest •that some gifted 
naturalist should set to work upon this subject^ and witch the world 
with the tale that he might unfold ? There are those who assure us 
that the mole is a 8ur\ival of the megatherium, and that he the 
only living thing which still possesses a peculiarly formed finger on 
bis broad hand, the only known analogue of a similar toe on the hind 
foot of the extinct glyptodon. Also it is certain that, though the 
mole has db external ears, yet no animal that we are familiar with 
baa such exquisite sense of hearing. His sense of touch seems to 
be diflfbaed over all the surface of little body ; and some of the 
learned assure Us that those little eyes, which in the full-grown 
are hard to find, are furnished with a certain muscle which 
CM be ooixtraeted or expanded at will, insomuch that your mole may 
jist keep hie open^'or elos^, according to* circumstances-HAn 
"invaluable aooomplishment, such as courtidrs, diplomatist, et hoc 
gems omm may be forgiven if, when*thoy^hear of, they too desire 
to have* ^ 
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Then th^ are those marvelloue foxtresee8> hahttations, hunting 
grounds, and the rest which the moles oonstraet, and about which it 
is not my province to speak — ^the domed citadel, the tortuous gal- 
leries, the dormitory, the magazines of food, and the wells or reservoirs 
of water — ^yes ! actually ! — ^that they dig ; and then the romance 

of their lives ! their loves and wars and bloody battles, with the plenti- 
ful banquet and repast when the conqueror comes home, and where 
Mrs. Mole receives her lord to four-o’clock tea (some seriously insist 
thab literally and punctually it is always at four o’clock), though, 
instead of muffins, there is a plate of ekiwtved eartiiworma prorided 
for her dainty lord — only as a treat, though ! only as a treat t 

The main {joint to be kept in view, however, in all this is that 
the voracity of the mole is prodigious. The number of wireworms 
found in a mole’s stomach, as it lias been reported to me, is almost 
incredible. The larvas of beetles and other wild beasts hostile to 
man and enemies to human j^bgress, civilisation, and culture tliat 
a hundred moles would consume in a year, they say, we coidd count 
by millions ; and some calculators, great in mathematics, talk even 
of millions of millions. Certain it is that in the {iresent depresseA 
condition of agriculture it is difficult to estimate how much serious 
miscliief is being done by exterminating one of the fanner’s best and 
most influential Mends — the mole. To wage a stupid and ignorant 
war against this beneficent ally of his is ‘to give himself away’ 
indeed. 

What I want to know — si»eaking as a very humble enquirer, 
sjjeaking as a poor down-trodden sufferer, sjjeaking as an irritated 
Esquimaux or Greenlander might speak if, to his dismay, he arrived 
at that mountain — I forget where — on which the stunted brambles 
grow that afford the poor wretch his one annual treat of vegetable 
food, which gladdens his heart during bis fortnight’s holiday while he 
gorges himself with whale blubber and blackberries— speaking, I say, 
as that poor savage might be expected to speak who should find that 
that mountain of joy and hope had been devastated of all its stimted 
brambles by a convulsion of nature ; what 1 want to know, qnd what 
I suspect others will soon be longing and asking »agerly to ^ow, is, 
how can we get back our moles ? How can we allure them hither ? 
Can any one make it known to the moles that we have hereabouts such 
a wealth of ground beetles and wireworms as would suffice to fatten 
whole legions of moles for years ? They shall not be molested (no 
pun, if you please !), but treated with the utmost respect and con- 
sideration ; and already there is a talk of saddling the resurrection 
man with the expense of a heavy license duty, and of bringing in a 
bill for the protection bf our best Mends, the ^ The pressing 

difficulty now, however, i|, how to ^t back those, our benefactors, 
whom we have done our b«%t to .exterminate ? 


AuonsTUS JESsorr. 
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TJI£ TRUE STORY OF EUGENE ARAM 


The poet, the novelist, and the dramatist have vied with one another 
in lending the charm of romance to the history of Eugene Aram ; 
love and remorse have spread their becoming cloaks over his mis- 
deeds ; the commonplace of fiction has adorned the commonplace of 
fact. But it not infirequently happens that in disengaging fiict from 
fable, the plain truth from the attractive lie, real circumstances come 
to light as interesting and extraordinary as any that can be invented 
by the imagination of the story-teller. To record as distinct and yet 
{Absent in the one man the attributes of the thoughtful and gifted 
scholar and those of the scfirdid and deliberate murderer must surely 
yield a more profitable and singular result than the endeavour to 
blend the two into a syiflpathetic whole by melting together in the 
crucible of lachrymose heroism those discrepancies which lie at the 
very root of character, and everlastingly mock the effoits of the 
methodical biographer to force consistency upon the inconsistent. 

Eugene Axam*was bom at Netherdale in Yorkshire in the year 
1704. His father was a gardener, but a gardener of more than ordi- 
nary skill ; he possessed a remarkable knowledge of botany, and was 
an excellent draughtsman. He had originally been in the service of 
Dr. Compton, the Bishop of Londo^ famous foi* his resistance to 
James the Second, and, on leaving the Bishlbp, had gone into the 
service of Sir Edward Blackett at Newby in Yorkshire. Yorkshire 
was the native county of the Arams, who had not always been 
gatdeners. Their name they derived from the village of Aram, or 
Hanun, on the south bsmk of the Tees. In the reign *of Edward the 
Third the jbmily was possessed of three knights’ fees near Newark. 
They would seem to have gradually gone further south until one Aram 
is lauttd a professor of divinity at Oxford ; another, whom Eugene saw, 
« Odnnxolssionnr of the Salt Tax under Queen Anne, living at his seat 
ilk B^ferdshire. The bnmch to which Eugene belonged, and which 
had AllpBi^tly reused in Yorkshire, must have fallen from the high 
eiatoefidiefr ancestors, or had never emerged like the others from 
' th^ orighlsl diwourity. * The fiiit is the more likely supposition ; lor 
Eugene Artm, chongh driven by circumst^loes to associalijS with the 
shOi^keepAte ahd tde drap^ of Yorkshire villages, Was always fesoed 
and tainted as a 'vary :%h, proud man, solitary and r^riig. He 
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VM himself folly oonscioos of his sopeiiority in re^ot of birth and 
lineage, for it is to his investigations that ve ove these t^^tails of his 
ancestry ; and his assiduous study of antiquities makes his informa- 
tion on this point the more reliable. His portrait, too, in the Newgaie 
Calmd(vr, said by those who had seen him to be a very accurate like- 
ness, shows a face In which there is little trace of the rough and 
homely ; and throughout his life he seems to have attracted the regard 
and confidence of those whose stations in life were above his own. 

’ Whilst working at Newby with Sir Edward Blackett, Eugene’s 
lather had bought a little house at Bondgate, near Bipon, in which 
he installed his wife and child, visiting them in his intervals of leisure. 
Here Eugene was sent to school and instructed in the Testament. At 
the age of /ourtcen he joined his foihcr at Newby, and, with the help 
of Sir Edward Blackett, who seems to have been attracted by his 
intelligence and zeal for study, entered upon that career of intense 
and unwearied application to^Various branches of learning on which 
rests liis real claim to honourable recognition, and whiuhr only the 
misfortune of circumstance has rendered fruitless of a great result. 
He first applied himself to mathematics, and, self-taught, mastered 
the ghastly problems of the .higher aJgebp, But his studies were 
interrupted at the age of sixteen by his being sent to London to fill 
the plskce of bookkeeper in the counting-house of a relative of Sir 
Edward’s, a ISIr. Christopher Blackett. After remaining two years in 
the counting-house Aram was attacked by a very severe form of small- 
pox. His mother’s anxiety was so great at her son’s illness that she 
was only prevented from journeying to London Ijy Eugene’s giving 
up the counting-house and returning home. * Here the young man 
resumed his mathematical studies, and at the same time dived into 
poetry, history, and antiquities. But these new mistresses quite 
seduced him fronuhis boyish love ; poor mathematics were cruelly 
deserted : ’ the charms of the other three,’ he writes, ' quite destroyed 
all the heavier beauties of numbers and lines whose applications and 
properties I now pursued no longer.’ 

As the time had come when Eugene must 'choose a profession, 
he settled upoga that of a schoolmaster as th*e one for which he was 
best fitted. With that intention 'he returned to Netherdale, his 
birthplace, and there engaged himself as teacher in the village 
school. At Netherdale, according to Aram, he committed the first 
great error of his life, took the ^t unfortunate step which started 
Um on his progress to the gibbet — ^he married. Of his wife’s family 
nothing is known, except that Aram thought her very much beneath 
him, shunned her in the street, and never spoke to her in public. 
Those who remembered her described her»as a tidy little My, a 
very weak, soft kind off woman, toVhom Aram madb an indifferent 
husband, k kind of womah who can hardly have affected the destiny 
of Areap. so powerftdly as he subsequently asked his frien<Ja to 
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B^ks of Mrs. Atm. as low, mean, and volgar, nnwotthy the lofty 
intelleot of her husband, for whom a Kewton and ]E!ia8mU8 could 
ftl opA have been worthy cominnions. But we shall see that the 
sublime visionary could stoop at times — and for purposes of his 
own — to society that would have been very distasteful to Newton or 
Erasmus, and for lower and meaner than that of his vulgar wife. 
Not that this inconsistency should be any reproach to Aram, for it is 
always the privilege of a husband to sufiFer in his companions what 
he resents in his wife; but, when we are confronted with the high 
pride of the profound and solitary scholar shocked and wounded ^ 
the vulgarity of the tidy little body, we must make very sure that 
the high pride is not selfish vanity, and the domestic picture pre- 
sented the canting old story of the great man who is unhappy and 
unappreciated at home. 

Whatever the joys or disapxrointments of his early married life, 
Aram’s zeal for learning was increased tenfold. A consciousness of 
his deficiencies which he acquired as soon as he began to teach 
others, and an Irresistible covetousness for knowledge, drove him to 
rmezampled industry. .He taught diimself English and Greek 
grammar from Lilly and Gambdeu by learning the entire books by 
heart. He then entered on Latin, puzzling out the meaning of the 
language for himself, spending sometimes a whole day over five lines 
and never leaving.a passage till he had perfectly comprehended it. 
Tlien followed the Greek Testament, of which he parsed every word 
as he proceeded. When he had done this he felt himself strong 
enough to read Hesiod, Hqmer, Theocritus, Herodotus, and Thucy- 
dides. These labours, the achievements it remembered of a 
self-taught, comparatively uneducated man, ocQppied some ten 
years. In the study of language he had hit ou the true bent of 
his intellect, the department of learning in which he could hope to 
achieve something ; and neither change of place nor force of drcum- 
stances ever from this moment hindered his continual researches. 

When, in 1V34‘, * William Norton, Esquire,’ his friend, sent a horse 
and man to fetch the' learned schoolmaster to Knaresborough, the 
change of scene only meant a change of study ; Hebrew succeeded 
Greek, and be began to go through the Pentateuch in the original 
tongue as at Netherdale he had gone through the Greek Testament. 
Altd, he writes, he would have dqpe more during the ten years he 
kept the school at Knaresborough if other things had not encroached 
ott his time. 

What #ere those other things ? There was the school, there was 
a fomily of six ohildxdh, and there was pecuhiaiy embarrassment. 
The t«B yam* Sehoolmasterbog in Kn^borough had not been 
pUMStahleit by the of the year l744*Anim had mortgaged the 
hooistMat BoBdgtttb whim he bad inherited from bis fother, md owed 
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a oonai'derable stun of xoonoj to Ms Mood Mr. JSrortoa« who Juid 
probably put JEtim into tixe gobool in the :Brat btataqoe** Bat, in the 
&ce of Bubseqaent events, the question suggsests itself, Had these 
debts arisen only from the fiulure of the school? Was Aram's 
course of life during these ten years confined to the study of Hebrew 
and to the instruction of the youth of Knaresborough ? There is 
mystery surrounding these ten years at Knaresborough. In 1744, 
without a word of warning or preparation, without a hint as to the 
development of such a catastrophe, we find Aram, the solitary 
student, the man of high pride, who cannot even condescend to 
acknowledge his wife in the street, this man of learning, respected 
by all classes — by the lettered for the real depths of his acquirements, 
by the unlettered for the enormous profundity of thought which in 
their eyes constant solitude betokens — we find this same Aram the 
associate of the lowest villains in the perjwtration of a monstrous 
fraud, and the associate of ^Ue greatest villain of them all in the 
murder of their fellow conspirator. • 

Next door to Aram’s school in Knaresborough was the shop of a 
fiax-drcsser by the name of llichard Houseman. This Houseman 
was a dark, ill -looking f^low, broad, set, round shonldered, and 
wearing a brown wig, ‘ the real picture of a murderer,' as a neighbour 
descril^ him. His only companion in his fiax-dressing was a large 
black raven that perched itself at the top of the steps leading into 
his shop. He was looked upon as belonging to the thoroughly bad 
set in Knaresborough, a set which inchided Daniel Clarke the shoe- 
maker, Terry the ale draper, lies the usurer, ^d Levi the Jew. 
These men were regarded by the good people of Knaresborough as 
equal to any villainy. When, at tfte beginning of 1744, a Jew 
pedlar boy who travelled with jewelry in the neighbourhood dis- 
appeared, report gaid that Houseman and Daniel Clarke liad murdered 
him. That may or ipey iiot have been ; but certain it is that about 
this time Houseman and Clarke had hit on a very much more profit- 
able form of enterprise than murdering a pedlar boy for a few 
trumpery provincial trinkets. The new scheme was no rough and 
ready highway murder, such as might sprihg from the brain of the 
flas-Aresser or the shoemaker ; it Was a subtle and ingenious fraud, 
and argues the presence of a superior intellect in Jhe councils of the 
criminals. This was the scheme : Clarke had married a wife who 
was possessed of a fortune, of 2001.; the money remained for the 
present in the hands of her relatives, who seem to have been 
unwilling to ^ve it up until they were satisfied that Clarke was a 
of some substance, and not an impecunioUs person who would 
spend his wife’s fortune as soon as she »got it. Clarke ^d his 
advisers saw in this ipluctance df the relatives tfi part with the 
- fortune d m ***^"" of sectiring not only the 2001., but a substantial 
sum of money in addition to it. On the strength of bis wife’s 
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zQputod fortone on tfao one bend, and to the xelttetaat 

nJatiTee on,, the other with on idea of hia substance, Clarke was to 
Older iiom various tradesmen plate, linen, jeweliy, watches, rings, 
and other artides. On the strength of these extensive purchases, 
which would argue substantial means, the relatives would part with 
the money. As soon as Olarke bad the money and the unpaid goods 
on his hands, he was to disappear with bis share of the booty, leaving 
the rest in the hands of hia confederates. The guilt of the £raud 
would thus attach to Clarke alone, who would be safe away, while 
his accomplices would wait a convenient time to realise their shares 
of the profit. This plan, excellent in itself, is only imperfect as 
regards Clarke, who is condemned thereby to a perpetual exile, whilst 
his Mends remain at home rejoicing. However, he appears to have 
been weak enough to have accepted it, and to have been prepared to 
say good-bye to Knaresborough for ever. 

Such was the main plot; but th^^ was an under-plot also, in 
which Daniel Clarke’s part called for an even greater sacrifice and a 
more compendious farewell. As soon as the fraud was accomplished, 
the booty in Clarke’s hands, Houseman and the third party, the 
latest recruit in the rascality of Knaresborough, were to murder the 
shoemaker and share among two instead of throe iSIrs. Clarke’s money 
and the unpaid articles. • The disappearance of Clarke and his pro- 
perty would favour with the public the idea that he had absconded, 
and so divert suspicion from his murderers. 

His murderers f Bichard Houseman and Eugene Aram ! For it 
was the schoolmaster who had joined the fiax-dresser and the shoe- 
maker in their latest venture, and, with his neighbour Houseman, was 
to remove Daniel Clarke out of harm’s way. Somehow or other — ^in 
what exact manner it is impossible to say — the studious recluse bad 
drifted into an alliance with the murderous-looking shopkeeper next 
door, and had become sufficiently intimate with him to engage in the 
darkest of his designs. Aram had made Clarke’s acquaintance in his 
love of botany ; Cloike was a skilled florist, and he and Aram spent 
mauy de4ghtfal hours in scaring away cats from the schoolmaster’s 
garden. In these hours it may have been that Atwfi learnt some- 
thing of his companion’s projects, and was perhaps through him 
intn^uoed to Houseman. Himself under the stress of finaacia) 
difficulties, he saw in the rude designs of these rascals a means of 
relieving Ms own embarrassments, and, Jin the perfection of an intelli- 
gent plan, built up murder on robbery. ‘ Mankind is never cor- 
rupted ai once ; villainy is progressive and declines fiom right, step 
by rtep, till eveiy of probity is lost and every sense of all 

motel obligation perisheti.’ ^us spake Eugene Aram in his own 
doSmoii^ «nd oiErtaiiUy, in his ca^, these dofmward steps are hidden 
ft om us { stMid«nly« to our infinite amasenient, the callotoi murderer 
emeiMes geom tho pcmsiW' sedusion of the student. « 
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* Aram has noty howevar, left us without iiay aptolhgy* . After his 
couvictieu aud sentence, he told the clet^gymaln isfUo visited him that 
, he murdered Clarke because he suspected him of ah infetigue with his 
wife, and that at the time he considered he was d<djlig r^t. Sither 
Aram is here telling the truth, or, on the threshold delibe- 

rately blackening his wife’s character to justify his own conduct He 
can only be judged in this circumstantially. Whilst local report is 
silent as to any connection between Clarke and Mrs. Aram, it is not 
silent on the unfeeling indifference with which she was treated by her 
husband — an indifference which makes his sensitiveness as to her moral 
conduct rather fantastic. The Gentleman^a Magazine of 1759, the 
year of his execution, describes his con<fuct towards her as inhuman. 
The murder of Clarke, too, is surrounded by circumstances that, to a 
great extent, soil its character as an act of retribution on the part of a 
wronged husband. His devoted apologist says that all his childreu 
but one took after their mother, and that consequently Aram never 
considered them as his own — a rather severe conclusion. Vanity, if it* 
does not cause crime, seldom fails to accompany it, for there is no 
surer extinguisher of remorse. If, in his early treatment of his wifd, 
Aram’s vanity of birth and talent made Mm shun her in the public 
place, and aspefse his children for their likeness to their mother, may 
not the same presumptuous vanity that wtote on the eve of his 
execution the lines : 

Calm and composed my soul he? journey talfces, 

No guilt that troubles and no heart that aches, 

• 

have prompted him to preserve his reputation ‘among men by vilify- 
ing the reputation of a woman whom to the very last he treated with 
dislike and contempt ? • 

The best apology offered on Aram’s behalf comes from an admirer 
who, comparing him with Houseman, exclaims : ‘ How much greater 
the temptation to murder to a man like Aram, with a miserable wife 
ahd six children, than to , a wretch like Houseman, who could carry 
all his family under his hat ! ’ (alluding to the lafge ra^eh)u There 
is a greater semblance of truth in this excuse *than in the plea of the 
faithless wife. 

By the 7th of February 1745, Clarke, Houseman, and Aram had, 
in pursuance of thefr plan, procured the goods, plate, linen, and 
iewelry from various tradesmen, apd Mrs. Clarke’s money from her 
relatives; the following day Clarke was to quit Knaresborough 
with his share;* But, before doing so, the spoil had to be divided, 
and for that purpose ^am and Houseman invited Clarke to come 
with them to St- Bobert’s cave, outside Knkresborough, where the 
division cotdd be made in greater seeVoy- About six o’clock on the 
evening of *the 7th, Aram eSme home and told his wife to light a good 
fire in tii^ ipoin upstairs. He then went out and did not return untQ 

VoL. jail-Ko. 240 « ^ ^ 
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^^^tieii^ fc(»E6i^^ 3Wfl i»ifo for ^ 

St tie ftijont ‘ m^n ’ hg»A, They did ndt <*«? 
im impatient to be g«tt> ; ^ It wfll aoon be morping ; 'W ^ 
he mid. The ' tl^ out, and S^rs. Aram wnr that 

Clkke carried a sack on 1^T»^ * i* 

At fodr o'cldek— two hodm stfbttJ — ^Houseman and Aramtetumed, 
but this time without €larke. They came upstairs to ^e loc^ 
where the fire was. Mrs. 'Aram asked what had become pf Clarke, to 
which Aram replied by telling her to go to bed. She refosed, and 
the two men, who seemed to be very anxious > have the fim to 
themselves, were obliged to go-downstairs and light another. Idled 
With misgiving, Mrs. Aram listened from above : she could oidy h^ 
vague sounds. , It was weU she could not hear too cie^ly, «r she 
iXht have caught the words iu Which Houseman suggest^ t^t she 
should be murdered also fiir safety’s sake— a 8Uggtet““ 

^ did not take up. At seven o’clock the two men went out. As soon 
as they had gone Mrs. Aram came downstairs and closelv examin^ 
the fireplace. There were only ashes in the grate then ; but on t^ 
diingbill outside she fotfud some burnt wearing apparel, and tne 
handkerchief she had lent Dicky to tie round his head, now IM- 
staiiied. She could not help concWding from this that something 
bad bad Imppened to Clarke; but when she expressed thisnatu^ 

■ misgiving to Dicky, he was surprised and could not imagine what she 

™**She was right all the same, in spite of Dicky’s a^ement. 
Between two and four o’clock on the mommg of the 8th of February 
1745 Daniel Clarke had been murdered by Aram and Hous©^, 
had bis body buried in St. Eobert’s cave. How Jie “ 

who struck the fetal blow, is uncertain ; each man charged the other 
with actually breaking Clarke’s skull, but to Aram in all ^babflity 
belongs the credit of that performance. At any rate, from M«. 
Aram’s account, it is clear that both participated in the crime, anu, 

■ : the owieringof tbe fire.by Aramatrix‘on theevOTi^ottbe <tJi 

^^■theiise! to Which the fire wm subsequently put, At is Slso dear 

fc. whatei^r the motive or variety of motives, the crime was 


' fner Wa disappearauce bedime known in Knaresborot^h 
f fewlid tiiafc bad been laactised- in connection with it, Aram 
' l Uot esca^ suspidon. In ordd that Aram might 
The was wNted, he was attested for tlte debt 
d the jphbfic^ was hardly reasstmed when ^he 
• j uff H»d^and>i^ 

Id'' sdditioitt'" to:Mtiia^'''pto#ar 
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' ■ It laid 
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tbe of Cla^’a. £rati4ui^t. .{i^wceed^^ in. a 

elK^^|iin^,diBQliie«ged for want .ctf sufficient , |»o 

'wss tressed, he hastily q^uitted Knai»8lx»oug]^ir|tIi^ 
to take, advwtago of lua redeemed mortgage on.the Sondgtde hodse> 
ieaidng beldnd him’his wife and &mily to shift as best , th^ oonid^ 
Thoe .was no repose for etymological study in ICnaiesbatqugh .with 
that ugly reminiscence mouldering in St. Eobert’s cave. : , , 

The next fourteen years of Aram’s life, from his quitting Kuai^ 
borongh in 1746 to his execution at York in 1759, were the yeaifl 
during which, in spi^e of frequent wanderings and dianges of scene 
and occupation, he completed his study Of language and lighted on 
the etiological discovery which,, if not original, as he himself 
admitted, was at least the realisation of a truth at that time unima- 
gined or unappreciated by his contemporaries. London was the first 
resting place of the wandering«s*cholar. Here he remained for two 
years and a half, as usher at a school in Piccadilly kept by a Mr. ^ 
Painblanc. This gentleman, he says, in addition to a salary, further 
rfwarded his services by teaching the eager linguist French. In 
London Aram found means of ^realising what was left to him of the 
Clarke booty; his profits ftom that transaction are said to have 
amounted to about 160t., of which he must have already spent a 
considerate portion in meeting bis liabilities at Knaresborongh. On 
leaving Mr. Painblanc, Aram went to a school at Hayes, where he was 
engaged as writing master. He regained there some thn|e or four 
years, after which he spent short periods at various ,ot^ schools in 
the south of England, returning finally to London. His circum- 
stances at this time can have been far. from prosperous, for on this 
second visit to London we find hiim earning money by transcribing 
Acts of ParliameiA) jTor registration in Chancery. Ultimatdy he got 
an engagement as usher at th& free grammar school of Lynn iu 
Nmfolk, where, at the end of seven months, he was arrested for the. 
crime he had committed fourteen years before. 

It is. this period, between the murder and his afrest, that has been 
seised on by nfriters of fiction as a period of remorse and mental 
agony, made more poignant and terrible by the added distresses of a 
great passion. Of the latter no trace is to be found except in the 
eeandalous whispers, of Lynn tbet accuse,, the usher of livii^ tiiere 
vrihh'S young lady be described as. jus uiecO, but who, on his depar- 
ture thence, was discovered tq, have, been his mistress. Scatcherd, 
the rhapsodfosl apok^st already gifluded to, indignantly repudiates 
tlmi.imBodote, and reffites it by dedaiing that the 'pseudo-niece was 
no!hther thim, hua e^ faithftd. qnd devoted daughtw Sally, who 
meosapamed him through all his wa^rings, and, after her fetherfs 
deahh, iOjOVS^uome wfti that her^rnorals forsook h^ mid 

of e gentlemeu hi London. From rid® dh?« ' 




gjje vaia reseat by honest pnbltoaa to this Wostotoster 
* iMage Eo#l, who aumkd hex. Of her. tother she ever entered 
d^toted end loving toemewies, believing that his dear Spirit ^vas, 
traveraing the Elysfea fields with the kindred shades of his hf^oved 

Homer and VirgiL’ » ' , 

In the letter Arani wrote d^cii^tog his wanderings he w. silent 
08 to his daughter’s companionship ; indeed, the story of his niece ^ 
Lynn is the only possible reference to it. Those who remember his 
arrest and his arrival at Knaresborough say nothing of any com- 
panion ; and Sally’s rapturous vision of the Elysian fields Im a 
suspicious flavour of the gushing Scatcherd. ^Aram was a man of 
forty when he left Knaresborough, fifty-four at the time of his 
execution. The extent of his studies and the recollection^ of the 
few who have any remembrance of the usher suggest rather the 
itnoody scholar of Hood’s poem thai^ the passionate youth of Bulwer 


'■ Lytton. • * , 

^ But'' on the remorseful tortures of the Aram of ‘ The Dream 
histoiy is silent. Such evidence as exists of Aram’s bearing after the 
’murder and during the time of his trial and punishment points, iftA 
to a man of intrinsically noble nature* riven hy the panp of sorrow 
for a crime committed under the stress of a dire temptation, but to a 
cold and deliberate muMerer justifying his act to himself by a kind 
of sentimental vanity which does not hesitate before slander and 
falsehood to accomplish its pitiful end. There is not in Aram’s con- 

* duct, fhm the moment of* his return to Knaresborough, a prisoner 
hhar^ with murder, the slightest evidence of any feeling of 
remorse. He is calm, confident of his acquittal, unmoved altogether 
by the painfal circumstance of his situation ; and when, after his 
sentence, all hope of earthly salvation is at an end, he contemplates 
with sublime self-composure the appoaching jouvneyof his calm and 
gutless soul. If, during fourteen years of •absence from the scene 

• of his crime, his first feelings of remorse had become dulled, surely 
they would have returned with all their former acuteness when the 

hpur of* expiation . 

, it* ' Study, continuous and unwearied, was always with him in his 
VeaJS ®f cxil®" From the French taught him by Mr. Painblanc , he 
V to Chaldee and Arabic, concluding with Celtic. When he 

til® study, of the last-named language end had oom- 
' tfiroe thousand woidsin ttet tongue with their equivalents 

-C-reek. .and other languages, he was able to determine 
^th the other European languages, and, by 
" luiae himself from the iVeiqjrate (Mendar 

diotiona^. All his papers, all 
<fre but his claim to re«^- 



he owed his ^ aequAbi^hoe with 
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the Botanical Gardens at Chelsea he spetit many delightf^ and 
instructive hours. A gentleman who used sometime to Accompany 
Aram on Ms visits to Chelsea remembers the humane solicitude with 
which he would remove from the path any snail dr Worin for fear of 
treading on it — a delightful trait. But Eugene Aram is not the first 
sconndrel who has found smashing in a man’s head quite consistent 
mth kindness to dumb animals ; people^ the inferiority of whose 
natures has prevented them from finding any good in their fellow 
men, are very apt to believe that true human nature resides only in 
cats and dogs. 

Lynn was the last resting-place of Eugene Aram before the final 
catastrophe. He is better remembered here than anywhere else. He 
is spoken of as sullen and reserved, straying alone among the flat 
uninteresting marshes by the river Ouse, dressed in a horseman’s 
great coat, a great flapped hat dijjawn over his eyes ; and — a singular 
peculiarity — if he heard any ncise behind him, hd would not^ merely 
turn his head, but swing himself round bod/ily; as if to confront an 
enemy. After Aram’s arrest the headmaster of the grammar school 
recollected meeting the usher one night outside his bedroom door 
under very suspicious circumstances, and *ever after congratulated 
himself on a lucky escapfe from murder ; but the boys liked Aram 
very well, and he made a good many friends ahaong the neighbouring 
gentry. 

He was stopping one day with a Dr. Weatherhead, a parson livings, 
near Lynn. It was a winter’s morning ; but Aram, always devoted to 
plants and flowers, was out in the garden helping tlfe doctor with his 
flower-beds. Whilst they were engaged in this occupation, a horse- 
dealer called to see the doctor, who was anxious to sell a horse. The 
dealer happened tp come from Yorkshire, and, as he was talking over 
the bargain with th^ parson, he ^ught sight of the figurS of Aram 
working in the garden. • He 4mmediately recognised him and told 
the doctor that he knew his friend. The horse-dealer, his business 
completed, returned to Yorkshire, and was able to tell his customers 
at Knaresbor6ugh‘the whereabouts 8f Eugene A/aSn, For the moment 
the information was interesting; in a month or two it became 
useful. 

Early in the year 1758 a labourer, digging stone ’at Tliistle Hill, 
near Knaresborough, came across a human skeleton. The peope of 
KnaresboVough with one voice declared that these must be.the bones 
of Daniel Clarke, Mrs. Aram had already dropped some bints as to 
the fate of Clarke ; now, at the coroner’s inquest op the newly found 
skeleton, she told her story of the night of the murder. Houseman 
was apprehended on her evidence, aryi confronted witji the bones. 
The corbne|’, seeing him pa|p and trembling with fear, bade him take 
up a bone. Houseman obeyed, but, to thi^ general astonishment, 
declar^\f Insist the bone was no more Daniel Clarke’s than it was his^ 
Asked ttt explam himself, he said that Eugene Aram had 
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.i^i^ft^ed, Boooiidinlii to Hotis^inaii'B iuc^oatidii; ihutiisfii^ 
&nto4i^er’s ^ov Valuftble Mde6tl, BiU'kW icnd’ Mddrie^i 

' 'Kn^sbotot^li ocnsj^ tuvniii disgtdtod as Td^k- 

sb^ (^iil^i^ers. '' ' '■' ■' 

Aridred ai Lyimj jilie constAblm s^ at the‘looal {tin, 

where thejl^ were sooh able to salbisfy themselves that the toaa fhey- 
wanted ax^ the nshcer at the grammar school were one and the Same 
person. . A^to was standing in a comer of the playground wheto IHB’ 
was apprehended, handcuffed, and, amidst the tears of his pu|i!QS, 
driven off in a clmse to Knaresborough with his two captors, ' It 
will be' seen &om t^s that he did not waXle between the two Stem- 
faced m*^,- whose jproceedings are so graphically describe in Ho^’s 
pc^'. 

, BBs arrival at iftnaresborongh had* been eagerly awaited. As he 
stj^yped. from the chaito at the door of the Bell Inn, the mstic crowd 
'^hserv^ with admiration his genteel suit of clothes and the elegant 
fidlls hanging from his wrists — a very different figure to the 
iinpectmions schoolmaster who had left them fourteen years before.'' 

, j^ce then Bugene Art^ had been courted and respected by men 
who w^ of a position to appreciate • the learned and ingenious 
kiholar, who had known nothing of the obscure and nefarious past, 
«vho would have been shocked and startled indeed fb have seen the 
elegant frills of the meditative usher trailing over the handcuffs. 

' , la the parlour of .the inn Aram found the Vicar and a number , 
of lo^l gentlemen whom the singular circumstances of the crime 
and the personality of the criminal had drawn together. Aram 
conversed freely and calmly with the assembled company, and 
^ured them of his ability to meet the charges brought against him. 
in the ntidst of his contorsation his VUe, who had been told of her 
hhsband^s arrival, entered the room with her children, lie took no 
, hl^co of thmn till,he had finished his conversation wii^ the gentry 
turning to her| said coldly, ‘ well, how do you do?’ He then 
!. of his sons, an idiot ; his wife answered that tha boy 

%is,w^e: he told her that if she had followed his instmctions hW 

' ^ and hia 

''^i^.';id'.;,'ydik''in''the'’ A^ of ‘lldS. ,The interval of .'time .'was- 
..j— attempt to procure such evidence as 
and HouSemw without having to accept the 
;^ihbr 'n^ a other. Net that Aram would 

againirt' his :''hll frim- 







im gi^ ^ heio?B heart, Nt <chpos«r a . eodkV'' 

H|e ^'so.eomposed ihab eveia the ^ear^ 

.dwghter not prevent him from 

]:exa0ving freckles* As she sto<^ sobbing Bt pe gfib^ o£ 
he n^^ed she had become tanned and freckled witli; the s|b 
Sally in the midst of her tears admitted the soft frnp®albb^en^^ 
said she didtft know how to get rid of them. "Oh, in^ a waish 
with lemon juice, that will dear you/ answered her father* /, 

The trial of Eugene Aram took place at York before Jitr. Ju^ce 
Noel on the 13th of August. To the surprise of Aram, Houseman, 
who had been previously arraigned and acquitted for want of 
evidence, appeared in the box as a witness for the CJrown. It may 
be partly due to his suiprise at this proceeding that in his now 
famous defence Aram made no effort to * reply to the evidence given 
against him ; in all probability the evidence was sufficiently clear to 
make an effective answer impossible. There is no report of the trial ; 
Aram’s speech is the only part preserved to us, and in this he is 
altogether silbnt as to any of the witnesses called by the prosecution. 
Scatcherd says that, though the wisest of men, Aram was too much 
of a child in a law court to make a defence that would have satisfied 
a judge and jury. Certainly Aram laboured under the "usual disad- 
vantages of prisoners in those days ; but it is difficult to believe from 
his previous career, or the ingeniousness of the defence which he did 
make, that he was so childlike as to have been, unable to offer a 
refutation of the case against him if it hdd been in his power to do so! 
His defence as it stands, admirable in the modesty, of its expression 
and the ingenuity of its arguments, is jibsolufely unconvincing. It 
consists entirely of an attempt to show that the bones of Clarke might 
be the bones of some long-buried hermit, and he cites a number of 
instances in which «6uch bones have been found in a similar state of 
preservation, in spite of amuchfonger interment than fourteen years. 
He dwells, too, with becoming diffidence on his irreproac!l^ble cha- 
racter ^nd reputation, ^nd the improbability of a man of such conduct 
suddenly, without any previous CTperience in ^rime, committing & 
hcHrrid murder.* In this argument Eugene Aram touches the veiy 
mystery of his own career. He has offered a solution of this sudden 
impulse to oxime by accusing his wife of infidelity^ we have already 
commented on the dubious character of that explanation. At the 
lost let Eugene Aram speak for hipaself. Convicted and condemned 
to death, he attempted suicide in York Castle the night before bis 
^ecutipn. Before opening the veins of his arm with a razor he had 
concelded for thfe purpose, he wrote : 

What am 1 tetter thw my ^thexf P To die is natural and^necesssry. Per- 
fe^y sensible of this, X fear no more to dSe than I did to be tern. But the 
taa^iiiSr of it is sonniithxng whi^ should in* my opinion be decent and mariy. I 
thtsk I teye regarded tetb these points. Gertaiiily nobody has a better right to 
» dt8|bte‘Oif a xiMm’s Hfb than hinaself ; wxd he, not othw, should deternuim hoiir*^ 
An te dffiired to my body, or silly reflections on my frith Ofd 







they ^ways irere) 1 hiiig 9 mdiffe^Dt to a .e. 1 thinks tho%h 
to ^|) common way thii^ng ; 1 wrong no melt by tine, and h.^ It is 
|LOt oiSetLsiTe 0 that eternal Being ihtft formed me and the world ; and ea by this 
X Iji^iire no man, no man cm be reasonably odTended. X solicitously recommend 
myself to that eternal and ^Igbty Beings the God of nature, if I hiive done 
emiss. But perhaps 1 hatejiioti and X hope this thing will never be imputed to 
me» Though 1 am now stained by malevolence and suder by prejudice, I hope to 
. rise fair and unblemish^^ My life wm nOt polluted, my morals irreproachable, 
and my opinions orthodox.^ 1 slept Sound till three oblock, awaked, and then 
writ these lides : 


Come, pleamng rest, eternal slumbers fall. 

Seal mine, that once must seal the eyes of all ; 
Calm and composed,^ my soul her journey takes, 
No guilt that troubles and no heart that aches. 
Adieu ! thou sun, all bright like her arise^ 

Adieu I fair friends, and all that's good and wise. 


Are these lines the dignified farewell of a martyred philosopher, 
or the egotistical exit of a criminal poh^g as martyr and philosopher ? 
Would net a word or two of greeting and apology to Clarke and Mrs. 
. 4^1X1 have been more seemly and polite on such an occasion than six 
of the worst lines ever penned — even in the eighteenth century — ^in 
praise of his own sublime departure fropa this world ? Over Aram’s 
farewell, one can exclaim with Joseph Surface, ^ Ah, my dear sir, ’tis 
this very conscious innooence that is of the greatest prejudice to you/ 
One would be so grateful for just some little' acknowledgment of 
human weakness from this consciously irreproachable assassin. 

* Was Eugene .A^am a weH-intentioned man ? That would be the 
most instructive question to resolve. We are inclined to answer it in 
the negative ; but it i^ difficult to give a decided Verdict on such an 
issue in tlie presence of merely oral testimony. All we can say with 
absolute certainty is that he murdered Daniel Clarke and discovered 
a European affinity in Celtic roots. For the latter achievement he 
is entitled to rank with scholars as wbll as murderers ; for the former 
he was hiknged at York, half fainting from his attempt at suicide 
which had been happily, or unhappily, frustrated, and his body hung 
iri chains near Knaiusborough. . One of his daughters, Betty, described 
* wild girl/ saw thd corpse swinging in its chains on Thistle Hill 
^4, gleefully ran to tell her motlier -that she had seen &ther hanging 
v^p Abe sight seemed to give her satisfaction, 

: withdrew with his raven from his native village, loathed 

dejected his windows smashed^ by old pupils of Aram’s, and died 
piece called Marton. 

; ’ a pie and sausage shop in Knaresborough, and 

as they fell from the gibbet. 


a pbaplain wbfdd' assent to 

a'^stispicldus ifla'i'onr of '4lgbt!eentb-ceb<Sw^ 
‘of the '.Bible ‘and the ^d lihSi' 
[ ;# Hie joftmwiderers,^^ or unrepentant. 




CURIOSITIES ABOUT CRUSTACEA 


The astounding ignorance of the man ! Such were the words of 
Samuel Wilberforce on hearing that pope Pius the Ninth had sup- 
posed him to be a mere professor, instead of a bishop — simulated 
indignation meet for a pardonabje mistake. Far other vials of wrath 
should be out-poured on the worse than papal blindness with which 
the carcinologist is continually affronted. In their astounding 
ignorance many, who fancy themselves well educated, have never 
even heard the name,* let alone knowing what it means. That 
editor, therefore, deserves woll of his country and his time, who 
opens his columns to the much-needed and impressive explanation 
that a carcinologist is a student of Crustacea! 

To have won this single forward step in public education is some- 
thing of value. But there are still deplorable depths of darkness to 
be dealt with. In unhappy contrast with ‘ the boasted enlightenment 
of the nineteeth century,’ there is the painful fact that persons in 
the upper and middle classes of society frequently confound Crustacea 
with the molluscs which they are pleased to speak of as shell-fish, 
not so much frouj the old notion that whatever comes out of the sea 
must be in a mannter fishy, as frpm the more modem one •that what- 
ever is sold by the fislimonger may decently be regarded as . fish. 
People advanced in life and in respectable circumstances will confess, 
quite unabashed, and as though it were nothing to be ashamed of, to 
having always thought that there was only one kind of shrimp and 
only one kind of woodlouse. Could anything be more afflicting ? Not 
seldom they confound in their muddled ideas the crayfish of the river 
with the crawfish of the ocean, or, on the other hand, suppose that a 
crawfish is a lobster, or again are miserably deluded into confusing the 
‘ Norway Iiobster,’ elegant in shape land hue, with the common lobster, 
just because myriads of the latter come to our markets from Norway. 

^ thing indeed is generally known, and of this piece of knowledge the 

modem world is excessively proud, as though it were a recent discovery, 
iiiat the portrait of a live lobster ougl^t not to l>e coloured red; There 
id also a vague impression ^at the marine painter was wrong when he 
attached the daws of the g!reat eatable cralv behind the rest of its 
legs insAad of in front of them. How safely, without fear of &ult^ 
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might 


» 0j»»^;Lobst« ’ wearing claws, thiQilgh it has j|on^ ^ ;a 

them, though m ^uit it h^ < 
; It is tnie tho isopond and third pairs are small; hot tiiejr 

> JBea^y, if the gaaend'.ma^S^ .oidiiuay seeker afimr knowledge 
would bring his powerful mindi to hei|r\On the subject, he would, fiiui 
.ihat thr^etis.itt the study of Crustacea as much vadeij of interest, 

' as much &cile amtmeaneut and as much pt^lezing difficulty, as much 
oppmtuniby for observatiou and exp^ment, ^as much incitement to 
hunii^ and collecting, and coloring the recesses of knd and sea, 
as. there is in any other fashionable province of exertion. . To be 
more explicit, it can compete on favourable terms with circle-squaring, 
butterSy-oatching,^ the ascent of lofty mountains, the search for 
the ‘North Pole, the tabulation of authentic ghosts, the ^dewing of 
^ udbulse, the countiiig of asteroids, asd the prospecting of stars so 
distant .we' cannot tell whether they -are still in existence. 
Novet-reading and money-making are omitted fjrom this list of 
sjkamples, lest the objection should he raised’that these are neces- 
saries (rf life, while the study of crustaceans is only a luxury. 

‘ It is difficult in brief space to give any adequate idea of the extent 
of the subject. A few species are familiar on the table. These are 
agreeable to the eye, because the expectant palate pronounces in their 
&your. They have absorbed an unfair amount of attention. Hence 
itis litide understood that austaceans have an importance in the 
food-si^ly of the globe fiur beyond that which belongs to them as 
gmtif^g the appetite of mankind. The species of them are to he 
eounflid by thousands. Their dwelling-places are extremely varied. 
Their manners and customs are often not a little remarkable. Their 
diversity of form is such that in thiq, direction it might well be said, 

‘ !Ihe, force of Nature could no further go.’ *’ 

, > Firstemoug the proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Hezekiab, 
khig of Judah, copied out, stands that which says, * It is the glory of 
to conceal a thing; hut the honour of kings is to search out a 
. ,Thie proverb spei^ as though there were sometimes a direct : 
’fodiiirtfou in Nainre to puzzle and mystify the student, to put him on 
.'||lfo>^^e .'in deahng with'the intricacy of the problems. Thereisthe 
aiidffie propounded, the seriousness of an. education 
; Nowhere are these appearances mme obtrusive than in ihe 
. Only by- slow steps have naturalists come to know 
£l%isb^iboundiiines» which skill at one or two points are suliiects , 


Lif<nr» As fm tlm poor unhappy peo^e who are 
It <^o«)|lt to pmsuade them a : wood- 

J^fftle do they j^nk that 
harnacfos, as-w^ k8:,}ifBfo . 

^foxtst .'tn 




titutli fliait, ivlhile Adme 

MHki&g,! armed, brilUa^ly 

* finely endowed, 'ilhere are others in many re^jeetl'llWihh' tiie- uevtose. 
Th^ lattent, for the sake of a safe, a qhidt, and ^ 
assumed such disgqjises, or renounced so many UhiiiaitAieiii^’li^ 
that <»}mfort nith content rather than peace \idth hoUtfmr' fidlen 
to their lot. ^ Ignoble, misshapen, and obscure, lives the parasite ^ 
retrograde, degraded, and spiritless, but far &om being sp outcaeL. 
On the. other hand, among the free-living spedes there are many which, 
adthout combining evei^r excellence, are severally conspicuous for at 
least one. Thus, some are in size minute but resplendent in colouring, 
some without brilliance are strongly armoured, some feeble in accoutre- 
ment are fleet of foot or nimble-witted. Some can build themselves 
houses. Some can dig and- delve. Some that seem in every way 
defenceless still keep their place in Nature by an almost incredible 
fecundity. It is likely that a^eat whale eats as many crustaceans 
as a great city, and yet the little animals known as ‘ whale food ’ are 
in far less danger of becoming extinct than the monster which 
devours them. _ * 

Quite at the head of society in the ol^s of cmstacea stand Ihe 
crabs. Among these the differences of form are extremely numerous, 
demanding the epithets round, oval, square, oblong, triangular, 
smooth, spiky, tuberculous, flat, globular, lumpy, nugget-like, and 
others. The shape is chiefly determined by the 'carapaae, that part 
of the integument which in our esthble crab not only looks like a 
pie-dish, but is often used like one. Though exposed to this igno- 
miny after death, in the animal’s lifetime the carapace covers and 
protects its vital organs, the gills, the heart, the stomach and intes- 
tine, and that concentrated nervous system by which the crab is 
ennobled above it6 fellows. Ip no small degree, howeVer,' is the 
general facies of a crabbffected ^so by the many differences in pattern 
of the legs. Th^e are in some cases inordmately long and spj^er- 
like, in others short and compact. The tips may be narrow and 
pointed, ox flattened out into oar-blades. Esppoi{dly the claw-bearing 
pau* in front ifre characteristic by t^ieur massiveness or elongation or 
want of symihetry, or by some quainthess of outline, as the likeness to 
a eock’s comb,'Or again by being small, and short,’ and smooth, and 
comparatively symmetri<»d. As for the squares and circles of the 
e^urapaoe, these are diversified by all scats of projections and indentures, 
whila the triangles may be equilateral, obtuse-angled, or produced 
itito an angle eitxemely acute. In regard to sij;p, there are grad^ 
tions fitim crabs ccanparablc in look and dimensions to so many little 
peMfics up to the giant emh of Japan, which, to legs than a foot 
aiqfimre of paiapaice, attaclyss arms portentously extending as mm^ 
sotoatiipesf ili a yiuti and a hidf ori ^ 

■ " i^bs have sliloit, more or less insignificant, tails, wUtfo 




and iiiomwfer fcenad 

appendajges not quite dignified for animals of 
as though in consequence the owners , 
w'fepe somewhat touchy alxmt them. The folding of the tail, it is 
tirUe, is found in some -degr^. in almost all the higher ranks of the 
erustacea, but not the eonoealhient or the insignificance. On the 
contrary, the foil part in lobsters, crayfish, prawns, andjshrimps is in 
a fine bold style of archit^ure ; is used with vigour and displayed 

with a kind of pomp. In a crab’s tail there is nothing to eat. In a 
crawfish there is comparatively little to eat except what is in the taiL 
The best known kinds of long-tailed crustaceans in our islands are 
pretty sharply discriminated in point of size, but it is a mistake to 
suppose that the scale is everywhere the same. In some parts of the 
world there are crayfishes as large as our lobsters and in some parts 
there are prawns larger than our crayfishes. Near akin to the wood- 
lice which we find under stones and slates and decaying leaves and 
loosened barjc, there are numbers of marine animals of the same 
general structure, with the same number of legs, and the same kind 
of jaws and eyes arid breailung-plates. Among these the sliow-ijiece, 
the prodigy, is a quite modem discovery. Though it has some small 
tod interesting peculiarities of its own, it is in*general appearance by 
no means unlike a woodlbuse, but to equal it in dimensions the wood- 
louse would have to be nine inches long by four inches broad. This 
hitherto unique monster was dredged up by the American steamer 
Blake from a depth in the Atlantic of nearly 1,000 fathoms. In 
the old pharmacopoeia one of the commonest woodlice was applied to 
the cure of the jaundice. Had it only been known then that the 
woodlouse w^as a sort of shrimp, a little land lobster, how much 
disgust might have been spared to the patient.' Sut that perhaps 
would have been thought to impai^ or cancel tiie efficacy of the 
medicine. It might well be wondered w^hy'of all animals a wood- 
louse was chosen for a dmg, did not the trivial name of Pill Mille- 
pede offer an explanation. This crustacean carries the folding of the 
tail to the length of jnaking one extremity of its body touch the 
mother. ; It rolls itself into a^perfect ball. It is a piH moulded by 
Who could doubt its medicinal virtue? That it was 


priririd^ up in Rhenish wine before being taken was no doubt a late 
; aaid ri^eak epneession to the foncies of fastidious invalids. Those who 
rejMce in good food thue delicately prepared deserved to 
alternative remedy, still, it is said, sometimes prescribed, 
SW a live spider rolled up in butter, 
yho do^ statement that 

and sa^^dhbppers belong to the same class 


tod shrimps, should <^mpare,sp0cim^s of each 

' the cbnyicti|^,wilrbe^ 

, 'Wi^ioua, parts and epptodaj^S of 'all - 



these dissimilar animals have an eattraorditiary ^rras|^nd«iic®j P*«*t 
for part, appendage for appendage. Except that for: thisipnipose the 
fingers must be employed with gome deftness,, as as theeyes and 
brain, the pleasure of the work will be analogous to that of the ac- 
complish^ scholar who compares such a book as Pa^addM JU>8t with 
its lineage of thought and genius and expression in the literature of 
Europe for over two thousand years. Not without a wondering satis- 
faction will the observer find himself able to trace essential agreement 
through all the intricacies of difference produced by the, widening 
and contracting, lengthening and shortening, crumpling and expandr 
ing, of joints and segments. Here there is coalescence of several 
pieces into one ; here there is subdividing or multiplying, so that in 
place of one piece there are many. In one animal the coat will be a 
stony fabric, perhaps with added corrugations or massive warts ; in 
another it will be smooth and hom-like ; in a third a pliant skin-like 
membrane ; yet in all threC the basis of the investiture will be found 
to be the substance called chitin. BeySnd the agreement thus dis- 
cernible between group and group of the animals, there is the almost 
more surprising agreement between the successive appendages whicAi 
they have in common. Theise have their distinguishing names of 
antennas, and mouth-qrgans, and claws, and walking-legs, and swim- 
ming-feet, and so on. In most instances these are as fully distinct 
in appearance as in name. Nevertheless, there are instances in which 
swimming-feet closely resemble antennae, in which antennae are pedi- 
form, in which there are no claws t<5 be ' distinguished Itom the 
walking-legs, in which the walking-legs have become swimming-feet, 
or are endowed with claws. Among the very jaws there are ^ome 
which are sometimes comparable to appendages of the tail, and others 
unmistakably leg-like. To be convinced that this is no exaggeration 
a student has only to detach the several appendages, and^ when they 
have been well mixed cip, set hfmself to apportion them to the parts 
of the body from which they have been separated. By the time that 
he has learned to do this without hesitation, he will have learned to 
accept the statement above made. He will perceive that .there is a 
readiness, as it were, on the part of any one appendage to assume the 
form more usually characteristic of another. This helps to establish 
the unity of the crustacean class, for we do not find the characteristic 
forms of its appendages assumed elsewhere in the antennas of insects, 
for example, or the legs of spiders, or the mouth-organs of sea- 
urchins. l-^et this also be noted : the crab, the lobster, the prawn, 
have each but -ten legs, claws included ; the shorehopper and the 
woodlouse have fourteen legs apiece. At first sight the differenib 
is very considerable/ But count the appellldages of the mouth in 
each. Then the balance is exactly^jestored. In the lobster, living 
or: deadf feW two pairs oif jaws or mouth-organs which strad outermp^ 
are hptif only easy to see, but it. is easy to see how leg-like tbey. ai^^;, 





' of the ii8e/two,p4U 

^ , I And its fellows. Moieovier in the litter giwp the^e «#- 
, :Ai£|ii^'<s|>eeie8 which, hold’ tip the first 'fotu" of tlfeir, .fi^uteett feet;;. 

to their months in a manner ^hich seems tO 9a.y—~*6 ;triBh . ,|tpe ‘ 
dhhld b^ w.e wb^ be |f we oonldi Imt we can’ti 

. : In the Entomostraca '^ahi^'.'baiinacles, to be sate, a begitmer miiy 
. imt be able at cmce to recognise the-Seensins of a erab. ; For this, the 
jomg forms have to be token it^ the comparison as well as the 
adnlt. Zt should be' remembered also that what may appear inew* 
pHcable when only a few species are known becomes simple on A' 
survey of the whole group." Still it must always be at first ratheir 
suqnising to learn that in the guise of a minute mussel we have a 
crustacean, and to find that by the apparatus neatly concealed within 
the closely-fitting valves, this creature, so like a sluggish mollusc, 
unlike.it can walk and swim about in a very lively manner. It has 
pxo that'disttnguishing mark of a cnls^acean, the complete shedding 
of its skin. For not only ddes it cast off the close-fitting valves but 
with them the coating of its jaws, its limbs, its gills, its furniture of 
hwirs and spines. This is a wonderful piece of conjuring many times 
repeated evmy year in coimtiess pools j)y myriads of these animal- 
cules. The same phenomenon is not less common nor much less 
surprising in other and quite differently organized Entomostraca. 
But the strangeness of it will appeal more forcibly to the eye. in 
larger forms of higher rank. Atlihe seaside, sand and seaweed are 
cheap, fea-waterto inexpensive, an aquarium can be fitted up without 
much trouble. Jnto such a vessel let a little shore crab be intro- 
duce. little it should be by preference, because the larger ones 
.are sc mischievous, intractable, and difficult to keep within bounds. 

many other wild animals, the shore crabs combine the two 
qmdities of being extremely patient of hunger aqd' extremely vora- , 
doim. ' For the special object in yiew the ^guest is rather to be 
pampered with fo^ than humbled by starvation. But it needs no 
mfinements of cookery^ Scraps of raw fish will content it. Still more 
isai^fEiUtum will be a supply of shorehoppers or other smalf 
;[|^ia!^|»4ike animals, aihong which it can find the pl^sures of sport 
ii^ki^dded wittr tha doty of taking nourishmjsnt. in no long time, 
If ' :go^' well,* fiom ample food will mUlt an increase uf ttie . 

But its crustoceoUs envelope is not elastic. As it 
most yield to the strain and burst. Thia happmui, 
4^P^>^’l>dt-a8 it were at oertoia', seams 
ttrey^can eventually close again as^if. 'thi^ 
'With' What a sense of relief must thei cmb . 

atlAffiiaa wvtA-wl-ml ■ | ' ' 'jAifibCT tSlIS ' 



iwu twabs tlmtigh previootly 
' bmb''With 'ptxitif^gil ' 





nebrndting the limbs; Beside 

motioalMs, rntbcmt nmd or masde, but vWii^^ cwo'? 

|d«te.<itf eaiapaoe mid claws, pedoncolete eyes aa^ 4^biiito ,4intmuue, 
had all the, elaborate apparatus of mouth 70 i:g^, ^lOseKipb^^^ Aad 
stomach, s» wdl as every tooth and fringe of hair with, vju^ tibe 
various peris^are appropriately famished, i^t is a <^ioQS li^iediarieto 
see this facsimile, this model taken from life, side by side w^ What 
may be bmisidered ita former self. The mask is empty, brat , the 
imt^e is foultless. It is a natural’ sculptura above all decent cavjUt. 
of critioism, although very likely the impressionist would say that it 
shows rather too much attention to detail. 

To observe the crab in the act of coming out of its coat is not 
easy. It ever chooses darkness and retirement for the process, and 
would fain remain in privacy till its new vesture, which is soft and 
yielding to admit of muscular expansion within it, has acquired 
defensive solidity and hardness. ♦ In its tender condition it should be 
supplied with small and delica^ food, not little spiky prawns which 


might seriously interfere with its digestion:. . 

• An aquarium once established may be put to a further use, foi; 
espying the behaviour of somf of the common spider-crabs. Many 
of these have long been well-known objects. Overgrown with living 
seaweeds, and sponges, and zoophytes, they Iqok not a little disreput- 
able. Their unkempt and discnrderly appearance recalls to mind the 
description of the field of the sluggard. They seem to be in evil 
case, the due reward of their own disgracefully indolent habits. But 
things are not always what they seem. It now turns out that these 
crafty anima ls for tbeir own purposes deliberately prefer to look like 
a bit of wild subm^ne landscape. Nor do they leave the mattm to 
chance. They veiy carefully dress and undress themselves, so as to 
be in harmony with their surroundings. This is no doubt ja question 
of taste, though not ex«|ptly in the msthetic sense. The experimental 
proof on which their new character has been established can easily 
be repeated in an aquarium, either by stripping the specimen of the 
• drees it tmtually wears, to see whether it will or will not rm^ it,. or 
else by introducing it into a miniature forest differently coloured from 
that on its own back. This is the moltt. interesting experiment; for, 
if it. succeeds, the crab will itself; strip off the plants and animals' 
which fonn its garb, and instead of them careftUly affix a fresh plan- 
totiou from its new neighbourhood. 

.^cmg the easily obtainable crustaceans, then, of our own waters 
and omr own land, there mo curiosities to be, observed which will 
inetease in number and interest with every step taken in quest olh 
them. But the field’of pursuit may be extended to every country. 
ma4 every elimate. Widely distributed over the warm 'tegions of the 
is a 'j^ras of. crabs, the name qf which signifies Laughable, a . 
'«Bp;e becapse of the odcfity of their i^peanmoe. 3^ oddil^ ■ 
we am ib politeni^ bound to mmdicra, is limited to the males, 



^ issM 


enomousif developed mtjzi. same 8 le 

^ SB*e of , the animal's body. It would certsidy be ftouglit iHatt » 
Wioaturirt was running into absurd extremes, if he made a picttii© 
of a pugilist with his arm from the elbow to the finger-tips equaUingf; 
all the rest of his firsme ptit . together, or if he made a skefrih of a 
cricketer with a bat as big 'a^ Jsimself, Even a child would conclude 
that the puny possessor could nev^ wield these monstrous weapons, 
and that the over-exaggeration gave an effect rather of helplessness 
than of power. Notwithstanding this obvious criticism, the Laugh- 
able Crab wields his portentous arm with the greatest efficiency and 
skill. Since it belongs only to the male, it will surprise no one to 
hear that it is used in many a knightly encounter to detenhine 
romantic affairs of the heart. The same stalwart arm that wins the 
loved one also folds her to his breast. The waving and brandishing of 
the massive club allures her to his side. It acts as a substantial door 
to the mouth of the burrow when the owner is ensconced within. 

Dr. 3Vlcock, of the Indian Marine Survey, has recently studied 
some of these crabs in the muddy tidal swamps of the Godavery and 
JCistna in the jjresidency of Madras. Here vast swarms of them live 
in what he describes as warrens, and trespasser on these has his 
attention attracted by a sight worth going some distance to see. 

‘ The surface of the mud is everywhere alive with twinkling objects of 
a pearly pink colour.* The mud, in fact, is riddled with countless 
burrows, and at tbe mouth of each stands the little crustacean tenant 
or freeholder. The bright* twinkling is produced by the ceaseless 
brandishing of his giant arm. At the time of Dr. Alcock’s visit the 
females present were* only in the proportion of one to ten of the 
males. Perhaps the majority of the tenderer se:| were attending to 
domestic duties elsewhere. The few present in the warrens were 
feeding in apparent unconcern, without any jshow of feminine 
coquetry. But if one of them cam^near a j^urrow, the owner of it 
was fer from displaying a reciprocal coolness and self-restraint. 
On the contrary, it would exhibit tbe greatest excitement, ‘ raising 
.iltlself on its hindmost legs, dancing and stamping, and frantically 
limving its beautifully ’coloured bi^ 

' Another kind of crab, closely allied to the preceding, has a name 
! ' tncflining Swift-of-foot, in allusion to the extreme rapidity with which 
it Clan $oour over the ground, baffling tbe pursuit of a man on foot/ 
the wind in its favour outstripping a Norseman. One of 
f 'found on the coasts of North America and the Antilles, 

' depth of three or four feet in the sand just above the 

Sturt; in the winter it quits its seaside lodging, and 
^ burrow in which it hibernates, 
aCtei* cloiejits dwelling so as to leave no sign of 

; Alco(^ has observed a species of 

'the sandy shbres^of India/ 

- ^d' at :-the jmt 'nl^-^each.'one' 
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ea^erlj letreate, if possible, to bis own special fortress. the^e, 

be takes measures not to concealMspresencej^ but to let ife be known, 
just as a human grandee hoists a £ag on his castle to signify to an 
^admiring neighbourhood that he is at home. The crabj however, 
makes its announcement in a different manner. As the ‘ song ■ of the 
male grasshopper is* due to the friction of his hind legs against the 
wing cases, so in various crabs and lobsters a kind of language is 
produced by the so-called stridulating apparatus. In these Indian 
crabs the larger claw has a long finely toothed ridge on the palm and 
a similar ridge on one of the basal joints. ‘ When the palm is folded 
against the arm, the first ridge can be worked across the second like 
a bow across a fiddle — only in this case the bow is several times 
larger than the fiddle.’ The sounds resulting from this and other 
arrangements in the crustacea may be compared with those which 
we ourselves produce by ringing a bell or striking a gong or whist- 
ling or clapping our hands. JDhey do not suffice for carrying on a 
protracted argument or discussing metaphysics. Yet they are useful 
and significant enough to express entreaty, warning, and command. 
In the case of the Ked Ocypode Crab, when stridulating within its" 
resonant burrow, the noise prqjiuced is compared to a low-pitched 
whirr and a high-pitched growL As the creatures flee to their 
burrows . for protection, it might be thought# foolishly contradictory 
on their part to give notice of their whereabouts by these enchanting 
sounds. But once underground they cease to fear fheir human foes, 
whereas the circumstances of a hurried and tumultuous retreat 
expose them to the chance of serious annoyance .from their own 
companions. Dr. Alcock, therefore, reasonably suggests that the 
growling is intended to warn other crabs that the burrow is already 
occupied. It is like the case of the busy Koman who in person told 
his friend that he Vas ‘ not at home.’ 

In ‘East Africa and ^he Philif)pine Islands there is a tiny crab, 
with a body scarcely half an inch long. Its claws are only of moderate 
size, and not very unequal. By way of trivial name it may be called 
the Window-pane Crab or the Mirror Crab. On thte underside of its 
body and on both sides of the fourth joint in each of its legs, there 
are transparent oval spaces like so faany panes of glass or framed 
mirrors. There is reason to suppose that these have a telephonic 
character. The animals can produce sound by rubbing together parts 
of their trunk and limbs, and whatever advantage they may derive 
from the power of making a noise is likely to be closely connected 
with their power .of hearing it. Strange as it may seem that the 
sense of sound should be distributed to arms and le*gs and breast, we 
ourselves have the sensfe of touch diffused all dver the body with far 
'more advantage than inconvenience.* These crabiS no 5oubt find a 
benefit in having acoustic ^arrangements far more expanded than 
verfcehratqp would desire. The Swedish naturafist, Dr. Carl Aurivilliusi 
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hm been recently studying the Mirror Crab at Mindanao. TherOj^ at 
low tide, a large stretch of mud is left uncovered by the retreat of 
the very shallow waters. There, too, as in the swamps of the G*oda<* 
very, a wonderful sight is to be seen. All the ground, from the 
bank above almost to the limit of the retreating tide below, is sweetly 
twinkling with blue and yellow, a play of colour due to the incessant 
movement of innumerable little onabs with bluish bodies and yellow 
legs. At the slightest scare they run away in troops, each individual 
taking the earliest opportunity of slipping into its hole, or, if necessary, 
hurriedly digging a new one. Dr. Aurivillius remarks that a 
naturalist clxasing them under a tropical sun has a rather discouraging 
experience. Every stej) he takes forwaid, at the more sight of him or 
at the sound of liis footfell, whole regiments of tlie crabs “sink into 
the ground. It reminds one of the clansmen of Koderick Dhu in 
The Lady of the Lake, where, at the waving of the chieftain's hand, 

Down sank the dis«ppc,^ring bond ; 

Each warrior vanished w hero he stood, 

In broom or bracken, heath or wood ; 

Hank brand and spear and bonded bow, 

In osiers pale and copses low ; 

It seemed as if their molihcr earth 
Had swallowed itp her warhke birth. 

The crab scuttling away on the tips of its to('s, liolding up its claws 
in fighting trim, carries its body in an almost v(*rti( al position. The 
stalked eyes surihounting Jits erect body enable it to keep in view 
both the pursuer behind and the tlesired refuge in front, so that hope 
and fear may alike lend wings to its retieat. For maintaining the 
perpendicular, it has a very •singular arrangement of tlietail-pait. Of 
this the middle segment, instead of separating as usual its two 
neighbouring segments, allows them to apj)roac]i# one another, and 
itself depends between them to tUe ground, tifus forming a kind 
of prop like the milking stool strapped on to^a Tyrolese cowherd. 

To observe the varied ingenuity of crustaceans in burrowing, it is 
not necessary to rp.n the honourable risk of a sunstroke in the tropics. 
On all the sandy shoies of our own islands there aro many species 
which can easily be watched and studied. Wary hnd clever and 
quitk as many of the burro wers are, both here and elsewhere, they 
fail a tolerably easy prey alike to men and birds and fishes. Seldom 
are they harmful to any animals except tliose which are much smaller 
iu riae or lower in organisation than themselves. By way of except 
tion, the burrowing of crayfishes in America sometimes so weakens 
the embankments of the Mississippi that the river breaks through 
and fioods the 8urrojii.nding country. Certain small wood-boring 
crustaceans aSso do much damage to submarine timber in our own 
and many other countries. • • . 

The burroilirerfii essy^to capture are those which make their home 
between tide^marks, and which like to spend a part of their time in 



;t!be oj^n air. It makes a great difference wien the iJurrofir is so 
picked as to be permanently under water, or wbep. ; tbe excavators 
never come out until their tunnels have been inunda^ by the flow- 
ing tide. Several of our British crustaceans which Itehaye thus are, 
in consequence, seldom seen. They are rare, not necessarily because 
they are few, but because they are difficult to catch. ITiey are ob- 
tained by digging in swampy mud, dredging in deep water> opening 
the stomachs of fishes, and other precarious chances. Throngh being 
so uncommon they have been left without trivial or familiar names^ 
and it is useless to inquire after them among fisherfolks by their , 
scientific appellations. Still, the intelligent reader will be gratified 
to learn that round our coasts may be found specimens of the Sub- 
terranean Queen of Beauty, of the Starry Life-below-Ground, of 
McAndrew’s Beauteous Shrimp. The Queen of Beauty, though 
living in what might be described as a mud hovel, is still an elegant 
creature, with a delicate skin and rosy markings on a pale ground. 
It carries a fan, but this consists of its own tail. Something like a 
shrimp in size, and more like a lobster in appearance, it combines 
with a body about two inches long a claw of nearly the same length! 
As in so many other instances! though it has a pair of claws only one 
of them is monstrously developed, it may be the left or it may be 
the right. This great weapon has a stouter crust than belongs to 
other parts of the animal. The chief part of its bulk is in the two 
joints known as the hand and wrist, while those which connect these 
with the body are so slight by comparison that one might expect the 
whole claw to come off at the first effort of energetiouse. The secret 
is that its construction is not meant for ^ployment in the conditions 
with which we are most familiar, but only in the softly cushioning and 
weight-relieving environment of water. At the time of moulting, 
this creature must undergo a rather excruciating squeeze in drawing 
the flesh of the dilated 4iand ancf wrist through the narrow joints of 
the upi)er arm. For though at that crisis all the {)arts are in a very 
soft condition, yet, as far as the proportions go, it is much as if, in 
taking off a glove, one had to draw the palm of oAe^s hand .through 
the glove’s little finger. 

Of the companionship between crustaceans and other kinds of 
animals there is not space left to speak, nor can much be said of the 
diversity of dwelling-places to which crustaceans accommodate them- 
selves. Everyone can understaUd^that, while the tail of a lobster 
lequnres to be protected by> a hard shell of its own, the hinder part 
of a hermit crab* needs no such rigidity because the hon-owed shell 
serves its purpose. So also, unless the tail part of the hermit were 
soft and twisted, it could not fit the coil of *the univ^ve which it 
inhabits. It might have been thou^t rash to guess that hermit ; 
crabs, confronted with other circumstances, ^uch as the absence of; 
nidyalyee^ WptUd not necessarily have spiral hind bodies. But ^ 








of late years liave discovered, 8P‘;cii68 m ■'Which the 
TooneofWWfceengir®. 
Am Tlmbe. Hen»it. It i. . »»al 
femcies obtained by the BUUce in deep West Indian waters. It 
inhabits tubes excavated in bits of wood or the hollow stems of 
' iilahts open at both ends.’ ‘ Ofth^setwo doorwayt it blocks the front 
‘ one in the usual manner with its bi^ daw, but the back door it makes 
out of the terminal segments of its tail, which form ‘ a bilaterally 
symmetrical operculum of calcified plates.’ This difference in its 
household arrangements affects its habits as well as its structure, for 
it enters its dwelling head-foremost, whereas ordinary hermits nre 
under a necessity of going in tail first. Among the smaller crus- 
, taceans there are some which occupy tubes constructed by themselves 
and open at both ends. The economy in size of these tubes is such 
that they seem to fit the animal to a nicety with nothing to spare. 
Jfevertheless, the suppleness of the ii^tle shrimp-like occupant is so 
great thk., after putting out its head at one end, it can withdraw it, 
and doubling upon itself, surprise the spectator by protruding its head 

from the opposite end. i. .u n 

With every game, be it chess or cricket, laam-tennis or football; 

, or .«olf, or any other, the incidents described or witnessed excite a 
livefy interest pretty mueh in proportion-to the practical knowledge of 
the game possessed by the readers or onlookers. It is the same with • 
the game of natrpral history. To the ignorant the playem seem 
wonderfully fond of wasting fheir time. The objects with' which they 
amuse themselves are regarded as disagreeable to look at and un- 
pleasing to touch, possibly dMgerous, certainly disgusting. Whether 
scuttling, crawling, wriggling, or jumping, the unexpected movements 
of, the^o odious aninmls give a shock to the nerves. Happily, as 
a rule, they are as eager to be quit of us as yf'e of them. The 
. .-tenderhearted, who in practice detesf what in. theory they feel bound 
to admire, are thus relieved from measures of active hostility by the 
i reciproeity of repugnance. For all that, there is no being so homely, 

: so wenomous; none so encased in slime or armed with sword- 

ii^ke spines, hone so sluggish or so abrupt in behaviour, that it cannot 
Win, Vr favour and admiration*— the more the better we teow it. 
' however it maWbe in human society, with the naturalist it is not 
i;' 'i4Wliarity which breeds contempt. On the contrary, with erory 
of Ws adv^ucitig knowledge lie finds in ■what was at fisrst indififer- 
i;i% hRkttractiye; qr Wepulsive, some wonder of in^ham“sm, some 
t beauty uf detail, somci strangeness of babit. Shame be 

eyes which seeing saw not regret, he 
^ life sboRld be , ccmtinually contracting, 
are "always expanding? -but so 
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I eiamimi he is #o far contented lind hapipy. 
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THE CASE OF 

THE FOREIGN RESIDENTS IN JAPAN 

From time to time a paragrapti appears in the daily papers announcing 
that Japan has successfully corycluded a new treaty with one or other 
of the Powers, by which its foreign relations are placed upon different 
and improved footing. Great Britain was the first of the Powers to 
sign such a Treaty, the signatures of the Earl of Kimberley and of 
Viscount Aoki being affixed to the instrument on the 16th of Jul3^, 
1894; and at the time of Writing, France is the only considerable 
Power which still remains to some extent hostile to the Japanese 
claims, while even in her case it is confidently stated that negotiations 
are far advanced, and that only one or two minor points remain to be 
discussed before the Eevised IVeaty is signed. The phrase * Revision 
of the Treaties,’ though descriptive of a controversy which has excited 
the keenest interest among foreign residents of • Japan for the last 
fifteen years, probably has little meaning for the English reader at 
home, and before proceeding to a discussion of the new arrangement 
made with Japaji, a few explanatory sentences and a brief sketch of 
the various negotiations may bf of service. 

A revision of the fSreaties with foreign Powers which should render 
Japan independent in reality as well as in name has been the ambition 
of every statesman who, for the last fifteen or twenty years, has 
occuiried the post of Foreign Minister in thqjb country ; and it is but 
natural to sympathise with the aspiration thus kept in view, for until ! 
the revision of the Treaties originally forced upon her could be 
accomplished, Japan could scarcely be said to have totered the comity 
of nations. The Treaties in effect regarded Japan as an uncivilised 
State, to the operation of whose laws it was impossible to entrust the 
lives and liberties of Europeans and Americans resorting to her shores. 
Therefore it was provided that any foreigner copamitting an offence 
on Japanese territory should be handed over to the consul of his 
nationality for trial and punishment and any Japanese* who considered 
himself aggrieved by th^ conduct or procedure of a foreigner 
bring suit in the court to which the, foreigner^ was * subject, 
the fo/eigner only ^coming into the Japanese courts when 
‘ ^ ' #305 ' ■ ' / 





a patire of the coimtay. JMfor^ver, fiistlici^ 

afe certain ports where foreigners eould,'resi<iejaod t^e, 
of wliioh was made altogether separate from thor 
i^^^eral ^ministration of the ootmtry, being in some cases placed in 
v^he hands of foreigners thenaselves, as, for example, at Kobe, where a 
I mui^^icipality was created, composed of the foreign consuls, assisted 
by a committee chosen from among the foreign residents, which had 
power to levy taxes, raise its own police force, and govern its little 
community without any reference whatever to the greater State of 
which it formed a part*^ On the other hand, foreigners were by these 
Treaties confined to certain limits, usually twenty-five miles in any 
direction from the Treaty port, and these limits they were not allowed 
.^o overpass unless armed with a permit issued by the Japanese 
Government ; nor were foreigners, even with these permits, allowed 
to enter the interior for purposes of trade. 

The idea underlying these various precautions was that the 
Japanese Government coUld not be.expected to hold itself responsible 
fer, the safety of foreigners who should venture to extend their activity 
i bOyond Treaty limits ; and in the unsettled state of the country which 
prevailed when the Treatieis were negotiated, there was undoubtedly 
reason for the precautions taken both to secure the safety of foreigners 
and to prevent possible Complications arising from mixed residence. 
But as time went on, Japanese statesmen began to perceive that, 
however convenient such an arrangement may have been in the early 
days of foreign intercourse, so long as it continued to exist — so long as 
Japan acquiesced* in the surrender of control over a portion of her 
territory, and over the strangers within her gates — so long must she 
be content to stifle any ambition of ranking as a Power of the first 
class. The country was, therefore, no sooner settled under the 
Westernised form of government, introduced on the restoration of the 
Hikadp in 1868, and the local administrationTre-formed on the new 
Jmes — ^a work of some years — than Japanese statesmen began to turn 
their attention to the question, with a view to effecting such a revision 
iff the Treaties as should remove from Japan the implication of being 

t f uncivilised State. With the object of effecting a modification of 
i phnoxious provisions, the Powers were first approached collectively 

. ' ' ' ’ 

^ Kob* and Osaka arc the oaly foreign seitlementa in Japan which still retain 
municipality, control in other cases halving from yarions causes lapsed to 
.;ti3MS Japanese. It naay not be out of place here to remark that, curious and even 
as the arrangement for self-government may now be regarded, it is to 
^edit of bpt^ alike that it has worked with remaikabiy 

: Moiiipn. Kobie^ ^ the egi^fience of its administration, has won the reputatibni 

* ^odel * of Japan, having dne hxGsfi. streets, well lighted and 

such credit, indeed, to its form of 
Okoma Clately appointed Foreign Minister) maide' it a 
' ' altenUon of • tllb Japanese to the ^cohtrast .;the 



bafc ^thbnt the negotiations meeting vith sioccesa, it being found fed- 
possible to combat the various objections to revision vriieA these were 
’advanced in the mass and supported by the combined action of the 
Powers. The attempt was, therefore, abandoned for the time, and 
the relations between foreigners and Japanese perforce remained as the 
Treaties provided. Each successive minister who accepted the foreign 
portfolio kept the problem in view, but without finding a solution, its 
cbmplexity increasing meanwhile from the fact that a powerful political 
party was growing up in Japan which declared that it would be satis- 
fied with nothing short of revision upon equal lines, Japan, on her 
part to surrender nothing in return for the recovery of full judicial 
and fiscal autonomy. The projects for revision which were first pro- 
posed to the Powers by the Japanese Government fell fer short of 
what these Japanese patriots considered was due to their country, as” 
such proposals sought modifications of the existing arrangements 
rather than the complete and ^nal abolition of extra-territoriality. 

The controversy had reached this stage when it occurred to the 
Japanese Ministry that there would be far greater hope of success if 
negotiations could be opened with the Poyrers separately, instead of 
their being carried on by means of a joint conference, where the 
utterance of objections by one diplomatist indirectly lent force to other 
objections offered by his colleagues. The new idea was quickly 
acted upon. Under the skilful direction of Count Okuma, then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs — an ofiBco to which, after an interval 
of several years, he has recently again been appointed — a project for 
the revision of the Treaties was drawn up and submitted to more 
than one of the foreign Powers, with a v6ry favourable result, negotia- 
tions being so fer advanced with Germany, indeed, that a new Treaty 
was actually sigrfed, in which considerable concessions were made to 
Japan. Extra-territoriality waa surrendered by Germany in return 
for the throwing open of the whole coimtry to German subjects, 
while a Mixed Tribunal, to which foreign judges were to be appointed, 
was to be created for the trial of cases affecting Germans or German 
interests. This Treaty was signed in 1889, but the ratifications w'ere 
never exchanged. Its terms were »no sooner published than they 
excited the most violent opposition from certain patriotic politicians, 
who denounced in the strongest terms the establisbment of a Mixed 
Tribunal, which they declared would be as great an injustice to 
Japan as the extra-territoriality fftr which it was to be a substitute, 
Eqmdity, it was. strenuously declared, was the only basis upon which 
ministers should consent to negotiate, as it was the only method of 
,pro<^ure which would satisfy the legitinjate aspirations of the 
' country. So furious was the stonm thus excited against Count 
Okuma, tkiat one morning*a fenatical* patriot threw a bomb into tho 
Fjoreign^huster’s carr^^ completely wreaking it, and so seriousli^ 



the hated scheme thatoae leg of the 
fitatosman had to be amputated. 

The assassin's bomb, though it failed to kill Count Okuma^*^ 
effectually exploded his , scheme for the revision of the Treaties. He 
resigned his portfolio as Foreign Minister, and his colleagues im- 
mediately dropped the I’teaty whi^h had cost so much labour and 
pains, preferring the drawbacks of extra-territoriality to the dangers 
of popular excitement which its publication had produced and the 
deep discontent which its ratification would certainly provoke. 

For a brief space after this storm passed away, further attempts 
at revision of the Treaties were suspended, the problem seeming to 
gather round it so many difficulties, both of native and foreign 
origin, as to render it almost insoluble. Some of the foreign 
.advisers in Japanese service suggested at this time that, in default of 
other measures to obtain the freedom coveted, the method of repudia- 
tion should be employed to cut the ©ordian knot, Japan issuing a 
memorandum to the Powers declaring that after the lapse of a 
specified period she should regard the provisions of the Treaties 
originally forced upon her as no longer binding. It was urged in 
support of this course that while some*" irritation would undoubtedly 
be created among the Powers for a time by such action, it would, 
nevertheless, certainly Be crowned with success, as it could not be 
believed that any single Power or any combination of Powers would 
attempt to coerce Japan and rivet the provisions of the Treaties once 
more upon her. It is by no means improbable that if at the conclu- 
sion of the late war they had still despaired of finding a solution of 
the problem, the Japanese, flushed with victory over China, might 
have forced the Government to take some such step. Fortunately 
by that time a solution of the problem had been found, the honour 


of which is due to Count Mutsu, pne of the ablest Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs whom the new era in Japan has produced-. 

In the negotiations which, four or five years after Count Okuma's 
abortive project, were resumed by Count Mutsu, the object kept in 
mew was*a revision of J:he Treaties on a basis of perfect equality, $$ 
jUrged by the advanced political parties, instead, as in previous cases, 

' Sof oflering concessions which practically limited Japanese juris- 
diction. liecogtfising that Great Britain, possessing the greatest 
number of subjects in Japan, and having by for the most important 
interests, was the Power most concerned in the question of revision, 
'and the Power whdse acfciqh would therefore be fallowed by others, 
Couni , Mute^ in the first place to the British 

and w rein^jki^ble success, Negoti|btions were eventually 
eonbludeij more %vourable io Japan than even the 

Japanete could^i first ha<?e believed possible, for she 

obtained jbplfe" * nf ' the > ^concessions claimed. 

' re^s^ was' 'Signed, ^-oh' tije i J6th%f July,- 
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lj894, and ratifications were exclimgcd at Tokio^ on the !25th of 
August of the same year, but it was agreed that the l^eatj should 
• not go into effect untiJ at least five years after its signature, and 
then only after one year's notice had been given by the Japanese 
Government of it^ wish that the Treaty^ should be brought into 
operation. This article providing for five years' delay was inserted 
in order that there should be time to bring the other Powers into 
line with Great Britain, for until this was accomplished the Treaty 
could be of no effect, as under the most-favoured-nation clause 
British subjects would still be entitled to all the advantages of extra-* 
territoriality enjoyed by foreigners of other nationality. As was 
anticipated, however, by Count Mutsu, the other Powers quickly 
followed England's lead, and, as already stated, France is at the time 
of vrriting the only important Power with which negotiations are 
still unconcluded. • 

Even the present Treaty, however, favourable as it is to Japan at 
all points, did not wholly satisfy the aspirations of the Japanese 
ultra-patriot, who would have demanded the abolition of extra- 
territoriality without any concession whatever, and w^as far from 
reconciled to the prospect of the foreigner's being able to buy, sell, or 
manufacture outside the limits of the settlements. But the publica- 
tion of the Treaty being synonymous with* the outbreak of the war 
with China, ^ the agitation that threatened disappeared amid the 
greater interests of the confiict, and Japanese of all shades of opinion 
now appear to be well satisfied with their bargain, as they may 
well be. ^ • 

For the purposes of this paper it is* unnecessary to do more than 
briefly summarise the salient provisions of the new Treaty between 
Great Britain arvJ Japan, which in effect differs but slightly from 

the numerous Treaties of anpty and friendship madeVith other 

• 

* Though apart from the main object of this jMiper, it may be pointed out that 
the war with China greatly diminished the complexity of the Treaty Revision pro- 
blem from the Japjinese point of view, and the questions involved in such Revision 
may even have had some influence in determining that •the dispute between the two 
countries, arising avowedly over other matters, should be r^erred to the arbitrament 
of war, as likely to afford a solution of the whole. Japanese statesmen were well 
' aware that none of the Powers would be inducecl to give up tlie privileges of extra- 
territoriality unless the Japanese in return withdrew the restrictions upon foreign 
residence, and permitted foreigners to reside and trade in the interior. There was 
no veiy great objection to this concession from the Government's point of view, but 
the difficulty in which the Japanese found themselves was that if such a privilege 
were granted to Europeans and Americans, it must also be extended to the Chinese, 
wbcilse influx into the country has for years been watched with much anxiety and 
apprehension. The resulli of the war solved this part the problem, as the Japanese 
no doubt anticipated, by placing them in ^ position to impose ^ecial disabilities 
npott-the Chinese, and to exdude them fr^m the privileges granted to Western 
nations, TfiUs we find that in* the Commweial Treaty recently concluded betwe^ 
japan’ ai^ China, the Chinese are specially excluded from enjoying reciprocal privi* 

in those sedored by this instrument to Japanese in China. , ' , 

' ' " ' ' ' , ' 'I ’ ' , 
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i ea^liirle^. Its inain intere^ lies in its companion wfeh tltie ^Treaties 
ittder foreigners have hitherto resided in Japan* Thus> in 

the SxBt place, extra-territoriaUty is abandoned; the jurisdiction* 
i^ercised by British courts in Japan, and the * exceptional privilege, 
exemptions, and immunities ’ epjoyed by British subjects in Japan 
as a part of or appurtenant tk) Such jurisdiction, absolutely cease 
and determine, all such jurisdiction being assumed and exercised 
by Japanese courts ; while the several foreign settlements are incor- 
porated with the respective Japanese communes, and thenceforth 
form part of the general municipal system of Japan. Besides these 
provisions, which grant the principal of the Japanese demands, it is 
agreed that Japan shall have power to increase import duties on a 
number of specified articles to an extent ranging from to 10 per 
cent, above the present tariff. On the other hand, British subjects 
who, with other foreigners, have been previously confined to the 
Treaty ports and have had neither the'^right themselves to engage in 
manhfeieture nor to enter into partnership with Japanese for trading 
;^rposes, are by the provisions of the new Treaty granted full liberty 
to enter, travel, or reside ip any part of the Japanese dominions and 
possessions ; to deal by wholesale or retail in all kinds of produce, 
manufactures, and merchandise of lawful commerce, either in person 
or by agents, singly, or in partnerships with foreigners or native 
subjects; and to own or hire and occupy the houses, manufactories, 
warehouses, shops,' and premises which may be necessary for them, 
and lease land for residential and commercial purposes ; while the 
Japanese Grovernment .agrees to confirm the existing leases in per- 
petuity under which propert;^ is now held in the settlements. 

Such is a summary of the more important provisions as they 
affect Japanese rights and the privileges of British' subjects. It is 
needless to say that the forthcommg<changes do not commend them- 
selves to a large section of British subjects in Japan, who regard the 
privilege of extra-territoriality as a right to which they are entitled 
by virtue of long possession, and believe that their subjection to 
Japanese law will involve them in serious dangers and disabilities. 
Op the other hand, there is a moderate and thoughtful section which 
admits tlat, iix view of her remarkable progress during the last two 
decades, Jappn was fully justified in seeking and Great Britain in 
consenting to a revision of treaties framed fDr a totally different state 
of things, and .that it was unreasdhable 'to expect that Japan as a 
soverei^ jPoWef should be content while a part of her territory and 
the residehts thei^n remained outside her jurisdiction. Such an 
admismon; made, and Japan^'s ^>olicy fully approved 

’'details' 'pt the Tredty negotiated. /Though a' 

of 

I vmttaP to 


.supporter, 


C juetic^ and fexrm^ss, of the : 

'to 'such criti^sm, ' 
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myself, Ib the belief that it is not. yet too late fos aa amend- 
ment to be made in certain details that will go to satisfy all 
parties. 

Two main arguments have been brought against the new Treaties 
from the foreign sid^ : first, that no attempt has been made to pro- 
vide safeguards against injustice in the administration of the laws 
to which foreigners will now be subject; and, secondly, that the 
alleged advantages secured in return for the surrender of extra- 
territoriality are altogether illusory, no pains having apparently been 
taken to see how they would work in practice. 

It is pointed out, for example, that before deciding that British 
residents should come under Japanese laws and be subject to imprison- 
ment in Japanese gaols if these laws are broken, it was the duty of 
the British Government to make inquiries as to the condition of the 
prisons and the possible effect o£ incarceration therein on the lives 
and health of Eurox)eans. It •seems clear that this was nqt done, 
and the omission is a serious, one. It may be admitted that Japanese 
gaols are, on the whole, fairly managed, and the prisoners humanely 
treated, though the enthusiastic descriptions given by certain officially 
conducted travellers must not be implicitly relied on. Some excellent 
model prisons exist in Japan, but there are also prisons in the South 
where eighteen persons have been seen confined in one comparatively 
small cell, while in the far from genial climate of the North convicts 
employed upon road-making are secured for the night in open 
stockades. The princiiml considerations, however, are that the cells 
in the prisons are un warmed in winter, and that • the food of the 
prisoners, while suited doubtless to Japanese taste and digestion, is 
mainly vegetarian and of such quality that foreigners would probably 
starve if this wer§ all they could obtain in satisfaction of hunger. 
I know of a Eurasian, iniprisone|i under Japanese law for h series of 
petty thefts, who, after* a few weeks’ incarceration, was brought so 
low by the food and accommodation that he spent the latter portion 
of his sentence in the hospital, a mere wreck of his former self. I 
know also of a Japanese — a house servant — sentenced to four monthi^* 
imprisonment foi: embezzling his employer’s money, who suffered so 
severely from the cold cells, it being the depth of winter, that his 
lungs became seriously affected, and his life will undoubtedly be 
shortened by the disease thus setup. Now if a Japanese, accustomed 
to endure the cold of the unwarmed native house in winter, and a 
Eurasian, who might be expected to assimilate Japanese food with 
ease, thus suffer* from the conditions of imprisopment, what would 
he the fate of a foreigner accustomed to a certain amount of luxury 
in Ids daily life ? ^ • 

The question is one of inore geneial importance to foreigners than 
may . at first sight appear. We are not dealing with a condition of 
as in Eugland, the rights of the subject against false 
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l^px^id^mc^ui are most jealously guarded, but with ^ue i^berie a xuau 
priLoticalfly adjudged guilty until be proves bis innocence. Bail is 
niost difficult to procure in Japan, and under Japanese law an innocent 
toan is frequently arrested on suspicion, and detained for weeks, even 
months, until the authprlties are satisfied of his innocence. There 
are many trivial ojffences, too/tha^ in England would be purged by 
a fine, which under the Japanese codes are punishable by imprison- 
ment, and thus it could easily happen that a British subject, quite 
innocent of intent to break the law, might be deprived of his liberty 
for days or weeks under conditions that would in many cases make 
the punishment a sentence of death. It is an ofience, for example, 
under the Japanese law to play cards or any other game of chance 
in one’s own hous0, and reports frequently appear in the vernacular 
papers of men arrested and imprisoned for this offence. A Japanese 
in my employ was on one occasion arrested by the police because he 
happerysd to pass through a street where a raid upon gamblers was 
in progress ; and though I was able to prove that the man had only 
left my oflSce a few minutes previous to his arrest, and was then on 
Tiis way back, be was detained in prison for two or three days and 
subjected to a rigid examination beforfe being released, notwithstand- 
ing that there was absolutely no evidence against him save the 
accident of his being id the neighbourhood of the raid. Imagine a 
foreign merchant or professional man arrested in the depth of winter 
for taking a hand at whist yrith some friends in his own house, de- 
tained in a fireless cell for days, perhaps weeks, and compelled to 
support existence on the most inferior descriptions of Japanese food. 
Is it straining the point to euggest that such an experience, which 
is by no means beyond the bounds of possibility, might end either in 
a fatality or in lifelong injury to health ? » 


Again‘, there is the question of judicial appoihtment and its bear- 
ing upon equal administration of tbe law. The codes are good, but 
it is very doubtful if the judges have either sufficient capacity or 
. experience to carry out their jirovisions with justice or impartiality^ 
: The best men availabje are not. secured because the salaries paid are 
.. quite Inadequate to the positiop. The highest judge on the bench 
does not receive as much as a police magistrate in one of the outlying 
divisions of London, and the salaries paid judges of courts of first 


Instance are absurdly low, even in a cheap country like Japan* It 
: in consequence, that j udges resign their offices 

in ^rd!®r to practise at the bar, where a greater income can be secured . 
; serious evil born of pecuniary pressure that 

serious charges of thi§ sort having from time 
piro|ecution |i,nd conviction, of men holding judicial' 
that it, is to such a' body of 
'either' 'the experience 
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racial antagonisms will be remitted^ it will ^ e^lgr tmderstood that 
among other dangers the fear of false imprisicanjaent is not wholly 
illusory. Yet the possibility of such dangers as are herS indicated 
can hardly have been taken into consideration by the British pleni- 
potentiary, or the Treaty would surely have contained some satis- 
factory safeguards, • 

It would be of little service, however, to point out such defects or 
omissions if they were beyond remedy. But I believe it is not too 
late even now to introduce such aihendments as might at least mini- 
mise the dangers indicated. For example, if the Japanese Govern- 
ment were approached on the matter, I believe its consent would 
readily be obtained to the exceptional treatment of foreign i>risoners, 
on the ground that such exceptional treatment would really mean an 
approach to equality of punishment. The means for such separation 
of foreign and native prisoners, and for removing one of the most 
serious objections to the Treat;jr fts it now stands, are ready to hand. 
Both at Kobe and at Yokohama there are consular gaols which, on 
the new Treaties coming into force, will no longer be required. These 
could be handed over to the Japanese authorities, and it could easily, 
be arranged that foreigners arrpsted in any part of the country should 
be transferred to these prisons on the earliest opportunity after 
examination, and there detained under conditions more^Auited to their 
physique and mod© of living than would be possibJ^i^lba , Japanese 
gaols. Such an arrangement would be the more feasiblf in that it is 
unlikely that foreigners, for some years at »1 east, will take up their resi- 
dence at any gi*eat distance from the ports named. , As an additional 
precaution, foreign consuls should be given the right of entry at all 
reasonable times to prisons where foreigners are confined, as this alone 
would prove a safeguard against treatment that might permanently 
injure the health \)f such prisoners. It will be admitted, i\t any rate, 
that under the circumstances cicceptional treatment of some sort is 
absolutely necessary, from the point of view of justice, aiid it is, there- 
fore, to be hoped that the British Foreign Office, as representative of 
the largest body of foreign residents, will take some steps to establish 
the necessary safeguards. • 

With regard to the second important objection urged against 
the Treaty, that the alleged advantages obtained jin lieu of extra- 
territoriality are illusory, the remedy, while not so easily found, is 
again not beyond diplomatic skill. The preamble of the new Treaty 
alleges that the revision has been completed ^ upon principles of 
equity and mutual benefit.’ It can hardly be said, however, that 
these principles have been duly taken into consideration when we 
discover that while Japanese are privileged become lai|d:^olders 
in England, Englishmen cannot be niore than lease-hoMers in Japan* 
The Japanfese Consul-Geuferal in London, commenting some time 
since nppn the withholding from foreign resiSents of the right to owtl 




Was of little cois^ieuifee, : 
iSjfeM for terms of fifty years W&ch, lor all practical 

them in the position of freeholders* 1?his is 
not correct, however. Nominally it is possible for a lease to b© 
inade for fifty years, but in practice such an agreement cannot now 
be made for a longer term* than twenty-five years. During the last 
few years foreigners resident in the settlement of Kobe have re- 
peatedly attempted to make leases with Japanese land-holders for 
terms of fifty years, but, in consequence of the opposition of the 
prefectural authorities, without success. A foreigner who now makes 
arrangements with a Japanese land-holder to lease a piece of ground 
for fifty years, as was possible at one time, will find the preliminaries 
go smoothly enough until the time comes for the lease to be 
registered and stamped at the Kencho, as the prefectural oflSce is 
called — a formality which must be observed by the land-holder 
before the lease can become a leggfl document. Then, after a few 
days* deiay, the man who was formerly quite ready to complete the 
arrangement will return to the foreigner, and, expressing his regret 
%nd apologising for the trouble given, will announce that he has 
changed his mind and does n >t care now to grant a lease for a longer 
term than twenty-five years. On a little judicious pressure being 
applied, he will admit tjhat the difficulty has not arisen with him, 
but with the Kencho, the stamping of the document having been 
refused unless the period is reduced by half. In consequence the 
foreigner is compelled to mate a virtue of necessity and be content 
with a lease for the abbreviated term, not being in a position to fight 
the question, as the landowner will not abide by his agreement in 
the face of official opposition! 

The matter is of serious moment to foreign residents when taken 
into consideration with the provisions of the new" Treaty. One of 
the advantages conferred in return for thfi surrender of extra- 
territoriality is the right to erect workshops in any part of the 
Wuntry, and carry on any description of trade or manufacture. But 
it is evident that if it is not possible to obtain leases for a longer 
tetm than twenty-five « years, the advantage thus conferred will be 
/ i^brfehl^ss. ’ Suppose a piece of iand were taken on a lease of this 
jijtlOTaiidhj workshops built, plant erected, and manufacture com- 
: is evident that a term of twenty-five years would scarcely 

outlay and return the capital invested in such an under- 
' But it would have to do* so if the concern were not in the 
loss, for, on the termination of the twenty^five years^ 
would be able to so increase the rent 
' to abandon the property altogether than 

' True, under, the land 
for tile lease-holder to' sell tlie : 
- ^ could ' 'obtain, ^ but ’ yotfld- 
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little for them unless the briSHij^S coiM he carried 
on, as a concern. If it be asked what motive the Japanese 
land-holder would have in driving away a good tenant, it need only 
be pointed out that by the means suggested he would be able to 
force a sale and then buy up the plant and buildings, thus coming 
into possession of a Jucrative business for the price of an old song. 
Of course I do not suggest that every Japanese land-holder would 
behave in this fashion, but the standard of commercial morality is 
very low in Japan, and the risk would be so great as to form an 
effectual deterrent to enterprise. 

Thus the right to manufacture and trade in all parts of the 
Japanese Empire, which has been put forward as a substantial 
equivalent for the surrender of extra-territoriality, is likely under 
present conditions to prove a delusion and a snare to any foreign 
merchant or manufacturer who attempts to take advantage of it. If 
our diplomatists found it impossible to secure for foreigners the 
right to hold land in Japan — a*Qd I admit that, from reasou;^ which 
are too lengthy to be detailed here, there were many obstacles in the 
way — they certainly ought to have secured a definite undertaking 
from the Japanese Grovemment that leases for terms of fifty years 
should be recognised by the {)refectural authorities. It may not be 
too late to obtain this small concession now, and the effort sliould at 
least be made by the Foreign OflSce. Otherwise, as matters now 
stand, British subjects resident in Japan will be deprived of the 
advantages conferred by extra-territoriality and obtain nothing in 
return, for the article which permits mixed residence in the interior, 
with freedom of travel, trade and manufacture in* any part of the 
Japanese dominions, comprises the whole of what they receive for 
surrendering the very real benefits of British law administered by 
British officials. , 

It would be abstod to blame^the Japanese for obtaining as much 
as possible when the T/eaty was in negotiation ; it may even be that 
both the Japanese and the British plenipotentiaries were ignorant of 
the practice instituted by the prefectural authorities of refusing to 
recognise fifty-year leases between Japanese ^nd ^foreigners, though 
the negotiators on the foreign side^ can hardly be held free from 
blame in failing to provide themselves with definite information on 
these matters. But, granting a real desire on the* part of Japan to 
give foreigners a fair return for the privileges surrendered — and to 
suggest anything else would be to doubt the bona Jides of Japanese 
assurances throughout the negotiations — there is yet time to repair 
the pnaissions and defects in both the important matters to which 
attention has been directed. A protocol could be drawn up providing 
' safeguards on the lines su^ested, above in the matter of the 
irupnsouxu^nt of foreigners; and at the same time the assent of 
the . Japi^nese Government could be secured to the insertion of a 
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4i|»&aite term— ^ fifty y^rs — for which leased betweeii Japanese 
an<i foireigflers would be recognised. If these alnen^bxents oouM be 
effected^ thfe bulk of the opposition of British subjects to the new 
Treaties would, I believe, disappear, and the British Govemmenff 
would not only render a real service to its subjects in Japan, but 
would at the same time avoid, many serious complications to which 
the Treaties as they now stand will be certain to give rise when they 
come into operation. If the Japanese, as I hold, are in justice and 
feirness entitled to such a revision of Treaties as has now been 
secured, foreign residents in Japan are at least entitled on their part 
to the fullest protection their respective Governments can give 
them. 


Robert Young, 

Editor, Kobe Chrmtclef Japan. 
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PASS FISHING FOR TARPON 


It was my good fortune one afternoon last March to find myself in 
company with my friend T. on board a Ounarder bound for America, 
and, to be exact, that part of America in which the tarpon has his 
home. 

To most Englishmen this fishpis little known, but we were fortu- 
nate in being primed with information by two friends who had been 
out the previous year, and who had enjoyed good sport. As this is 
a tarpon article and not an account of our voyage across the Atlantic,, 
it will be sufficient to say that after spending twenty-four hours in 
the throes of sea-sickness, we recovered sufficiently to develop gigantic 
appetites and to rather enjoy a severe storm, which we encountered 
in mid-Atlantic. Few people, I imagine, who have ever visited the 
♦States can have spent less time in New York than T., for w^e landed 
at 8 r.M. and by 9 o’clock he was in -the train* on his way to 
Florida, whilst I remained in New York to buy the necessary tackle. 
Our reels were all that we had brought from England, they having 
been lent to us, thus saying our pockets considerably, as a tarj)on 
reel of the latest pattern costs no less than iiO dollars. For pass 
fishing the tackles is simple : a strong stiff rod of about, seven to 
seven and a half feet lon^, a multtplying reel containing 200 yards of 
moderately fine but strong twisted line, some five feet of piano wire, 
a swivel or two, and a large single hook. Breakages, however, occur 
frequently, and it is necessary to have spare rods, Jines, and hooks. 
A strong good-sized gaff with a barbed point, and last but not least a 
belt tb go round the waist with a socket in which to rest the butt of 
the rod when playing a fish. Personally I omitted \>uying one, and 
was forced to rig up a primitive affair with a rug strap and a revolver 
pouch, which answered well. Such a belt adds much to one’s comfprt, 
for the butt end of the rod is small, ’and one experiences unpleasant 
sensations in the rpgion of the waist when playing a heavy fish with- 
out one. 

After some forty weary hours in the train* and a few hours in a 
steamboat added to that, I rejoined T/ and found that he had made 
good use of iis time, having hired a yitcht and provisioned her, en- 
gaged guides and boats for each of us, and a haan to cook our food. 
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In feet all was ready for us to start off fishing at once, and we were 
impatient to do so. This yacht, which for the following three weeks 
we made our home, was a loomy schooner of about eleven tons, with 
a comfortable deck house in which five of us slept, whilst tlxe cook 
lived in the galley to;ifether with many cockroaches. Strange to say,, 
we had neither an American **nor a nigger on board. My guide, by 
name Bill Bartley, was a native of Liverpool ; he had left England in 
1862, and after sailing in many ships and in many waters he had 
married and settled down in Florida. Charlie Johnson, who acted a» 
T.’s guide, and our cook were both Swedes, the former as good and 
keen fisherman as the latter was execrable cook. Of course we were 
both anxious to get to woik at the tarpon immediately, but the 
weather was against it. With a bright sun there was a strong chilly 
wind, and for the first two days we were forced to put up with what 
is locally knoi^n as small fishing. Fish of all sorts abound amongst 
the islands on the west coa^t of Florida, and we had good sport and 
much 'variety. A species of trout, bass, jack-fish, lady-fish, sheeps- 
head, Spanish mackerel and snapper were among tliose we caught, 

« and of these the trout, mackerel, and especially the snapper, were 
excellent eating. All of these fish joso greedily to a medium-sized 
salmon fly, and a home-made creation of T.’b, composed principally of 
the blue feathers from a jay’s wing, proved specially attractive. It 
was pleasant fishing, gliding silently in and out among the small 
islands— -some of which consist merely of a clump of mangroves 
growing out of the watcr-^and casting under the boughs, reminding 
one of happy hpurs fly-fishing for chub on the Thames. Trolling a 
fly, on a single hook baited with a strip cut from the side of a lady- 
fish, was equally productive of sport, and indeed, given a warm day 
without^ too much wind, fish could bo caught until the angler was 
tired of cjatcliing them. 

On the tliiid day from the start the wind had abated and the 
water was warmed by the sun, so we weighed anchor, and a few hours' 
sail brought us to the spot from which for three weeks we did not 
move. The fishing ground was a pass about half a mile long and 
the satae distance acloss, between two long islands. Outside the pass 
was the open Gulf of Mexico, trad inside was comparatively shallow 
water right up to the shore of the mainland. The tides behaved 
mpst eitatically ; occasionally there was a flood tide for a whole day, 
when it would start running out again for six hours, and then run in 
again for another twelve hours, or vice versa, and this at a rate of six 
W isevTO knots an hour. It was when the tide was flowing or ebbing 
its festpst that sport was obtained, and of the two, the ebb tide was 
the best, for there seemed then to be more*tarpon collected in the 
pass. The hatural history of 'the tarpon is not yet well understood, 
but it xoay be well to mention here What little is known about it^ 
the tarpon, is the largest and most ^important 
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variety of the Glupea, or herring tribe, and is found in greatest 
numbers in the Gulf of Mexico, As to the si^e of the fish, there are 
several instances of specimens being caught weighing upwards of 
200 lb., while in length they run up to seven feet. Shaped like a 
huge herring, they are most remarkable for their metallic brilliancy 
when alive and for the size of their scales. Before me, as I write, 
lies a scale the dimensions of which 'are ; width in its broadest part 
4 inches, depth 3^ inches, tipped with silver of such dazzling bright- 
ness to the extent of an inch or so down the scale, that it looks 
positively artificial. The food of the tarpon is the grey mullet and 
the smaller fry of other fish, and although belonging to the salt water, 
a tarpon will go many miles up rivers in pursuit of these schools of 
fish. The one blot on the sport of fishing for these ‘ silver kings,’ as 
they are sometimes called, lies in the fact that their flesh is worthless 
as food, being soft and soapy, and when the excitement of landing 
the fish is over, it is always unsatisfactory to remember that this 
magnificent fisli must be thrown into the sea as rubbish, ahd end 
ignobly as food for the sharks. 

The tarpon are supposed to come in from the outside sea with# 
the flood tide, and disperbe to feed over the .shallow water among the 
iblands towards the mainland, returning to the pass with the ebb 
tide. Practically, however, there is always a chance of a fish, and 
the fisherman who perseveres and works the hardest is certain to 
have most success. 

When the tide is slack the boat is rowed backwards and forwards, up 
and down, all over the pass, whilst the angler sits in fhe stem holding 
a rod from which trails some twenty-five yards of line terminating with 
the five feet of piano wire and the single hook baited with a six-inch 
strip of grey mullet. Unlike other forms of fishing, the reel is fastened 
oil upi)ermost, iiii?tead of on the underside of the butt, as, is usual. 
On one of the bars of tl\p reel is ^ewn a leather pad, and in playing 
a fi^h one or both thumbs are pressed firmly against this pad, which, 
bearing on the line on the reel, acts as a very effectual break or drag. 
Until one is accustomed to it this break is ratber awkward to manage ; 
if one presses too hard a breakage and the consequent loss of fish and 
line Aay occur ; whilst if the pressure of the thumb is too suddenly 
relaxed, even the best reel may overrun, and then one is indeed lucky if 
the loose coils and loops of line can be readjusted before similar dire 
results ensue. The object of this leather break is twofold : firstly, to 
enable one to put a strong and even drag upon the line while the 
fish is running ; secondly, to enable one to hold the fish firm when 
he is being led in towards the shore, or brought to the gaff, the 
ordinary check of the reel not being nearly powerful enough. When 
the tide is running its strongest the beat is anchored and the second 
rod is pat out and held by the boatman, or gdide as he is called, and 
it is as wqjll to have a longer line out on one fod than on the other, 
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The tittpon seises the bait much in *he manner of a salmon or a front, 
and then tjie line on the other rod is reeled up with all speed. A 
buoy attached to the anchor line is thrown overboard, and the guide 
gets out the oars and manages the boat. When hooked the tarpoh 
invariably leaps out of the water immediately, and a magnificent 
sight it is to see him, like h bar of silver six feet long, fiashing in 
the sunlight ! Not once only does he jump, but ten to fifteen times, 
and even when one thinks he is dead beat and without a kick left in 
Tiim, he usually has strength for another leap. With jaws wide open, 
the fish shakes his head, twists himself in the air, and often turns a 
complete somersault in his endeavours to rid himself of the hook, 
which in nine cases out of ten he succeeds in doing, for the mouth 
is so plated with bone that the tongue and the comers of the jaw 
are almost the only places into which the point of the hook will 
penetrate. After each leap without freeing himself, the hopes of 
his eventual capture increase, for it' ^ in the first efforts of the fish 
fhat the hook is usually thrown out. It is the aim of the fisherman 
to lead the fish in towards one shore or other of the pass, and at 
•times a tarpon will be extraordinarily docile and will allow himself 
to be palled in towards* the beach, which the guide is straining at 
his oars to reach, before the tide carries boat oud fish out into the 
Gulf. Not infrequently, however, the fish that has allowed himself 
to be easily towed in shows renewed fight when the boat is grounded, 
and it may become necessary to embark again lest the whole of the 
line on the reel should be' taken out. As the fish tires, the fisher- 
man with his right thumb pressing hard against the break, and his 
left hand, protected hy a glove, clutching tightly the line against 
the rod, walks backwards until he is ten or twelve yards from the 
water’s edge, upon which he relaxes the pressure on the break and 
quickly reels up the line, walking down toward; the fish. The last 
act of the drama is approaching, hnd with,8tealthy steps the guide 
stalks the fish, watching his op^rortunity neatly and surely to strike 
in the gaff just behind the gill covers. A good guide seldom finis 
at the fiist attempt, and it is a glad moment when the silver king is 
lying high and dry, finpotently flapping Ms tail on the white shells 
of the beach. * * 

Although our time passed quickly and pleasantly, it would be of 
no interest were I to describe the events of each day at the pass. In 
the morning we got up with the sun, and at night we were in bed 
and aele^ by nine o’clock, and (luring the day most of the time not 
iqpent in fishing we were ashore on tine island catching butterflies, 
tiddog photographs, or prowling about with a gun. The man from 
whom 'We luM the schooner had lent us an ancient 10 bore, and in 
eDttaidomti<m of T. being a ^tter shot than myself, it became his 
doty to keep onr leader as ‘well supplied with game* as possible, 
Books, id'hen we ghnt*afiFi «»d when we could retrieve them, were 
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excellent to eat, and a welcome cKange ttstial^^ but it 

, was more often a pelican or a cormorant, and on one occaijion a coon, 
that he brought home, and on those nights our ordinary dinner of 
boiled ham and cabbage had to content us. We lived on tinned 
provisions almost entirely, which although good became very mono- 
tonous, and I shall not mind if I do not see rolled ox tongue or 
corned beef for some time to come. P'rom time to time our Supplies 
had to be renewed, which was done by sending a boat to intercept 
the steamer which passed daily within two miles of us. By this 
steamer we would send a note to the storekeeper of the nearest town, 
telling him what we re(Juired, and on the following day the steamer 
brought the packages, when we would again send out a boat to fetch 
them. Sometimes, however, we were unable to send to meet the 
steamer on the right day, and then the ice, if we had ordered any, 
melted away on the steamer, so yiat a sack full of damp sawdust was 
all that remained to us of a *fifty-pound block. The storekeeper 
occasionally sent us parcels of fresh meat, but it was not a success. 
It appeared in the oddest-shaped chunks imaginable, and it was 
tough, stringy, and of an unpleasant colour. T. and I at last came 
to the conclusion that it was nigger and not beef at all, and consider- 
ing that Florida produces more niggers than beeves, I have but little 
doubt that it was so. • 

Twenty-one days in all we remained at the pass, of which five 
were useless for fishing owing to the weather. March had been an 
exceptionally fine month, and it was in the order of things that we 
should suffer for it in April, which we did, and for -the inside of one 
week there blew a strong cold wind, and consicierable rain fell, with 
the result that the tarpon disappeared from the pass, or at least they 
were not to be se^n leaping and disporting themselves as usual ; and 
certainly, whether they were there or not, they would not look at a 
bait. These were tryillg days, for we did not know whether to seek 
sport elsewhere, or to wait on for the weather to improve. We did 
the latter, and at least we had the satisfaction of having sport when 
the weather did change, before the other fishermen returned who had 
gone away disgusted. Of our varying success with the tarpon it 
would take too much space to give a detailed account, but there were 
* individual fish of which the circumstances attending their capture 
will always remain fresh in my mind. 

Who ever forgets the smallest incidents connected with the 
hooking, playing, and landing for the first time a new kind of fish ? 
Surely no one does, and especially if he has travelled more than four 
thousand miles with the sole object of catching this fish. It was on 
thb same afternoon as we reached the pass ; Ibhe tide was running in 
a rate o/ about six knotg, and there were already four or five boats 
put^ when I*, and I in our respective boat|i dropped anchor in the 
middle lif the current. We lay midway between the two islan^ 










i^'^ Wo^cul vegetation almost i«aoIxed t]m:#ater4 et^ge, 
f a nipFov shell -beach of dialing li^hiteness. Some five- milei: 
in front of us stretched a long pine*olad island, and behind na . 
f tike Gulf of Mexico with a well*defined line of breahers naarking tte 
bar across the mouth of t^e.|«isis.»> It was not. long before we get 
both rods out, I holding ibhe, aib4 jay guide, Bartley, holding the 
other, and we settled ‘down into comfortable positions to Wait until 
hunger or curiosity should prompt a fish to take one of the baits.- 
On a sudden I heard a sound in the water behind me, followed by a 
loud and prolonged sigh, and I turned round thinking that Bartley- 
was letting his memory go back to the happy Liverpudlian days of 
his youth, and prepared to lend a sympathetic and attentive ear to 
his reminiscences. But the stoical Bartley was merely lighting bis- 
pipe, and I may here remark that his pipe used to require more 
lighting and refilliUg and relighting than ariy fire laid with damp 
wood, i^rd as each of these operations Vas performed in a deliberate 
manner, the rod being laid down and left to take care of itself mean- 
' while, I was continually on tenterhooks lest a fish should seize the 
bait and either break the line, or get rid of the hook, before the rod 
could be picked up again. 

However, to return to the origin of this sigh. I saw nothing to 
account for it, so 1 asked where it came from, and was told that it 
Was a turtle — either of the loggerhead or more valuable green mriety 
— that had come up to the .surface to breathe. They soon became 
very fkmiliar objects, and it always appealed to my sense of humour 
to hear their undilgui^ed and heartfelt sigh of relief when their foolish 
heads appeared above water. Once I asked Bartley if it never happened 
that a turtle rose near enough to the boat to admit of its being gaffed^ 
uj^n which he removed his pipe from his mouth, and in all serious- 
ness.repli^ that he had constantly h^ard them knocking their heads 
;|gshist the bottom of his boat ! I admit that I was unprepared for 
such an answer, and my emotions choked my utterance. 

- ’“ot yet seen a tarpon hooked, and it was with much interest 

ihw X watchra the occupant of a boat some way in firont of me have 
ilhl^^dke. ' lt:8honld be explained that the term ‘ strike ’ is'used when 
4 J^un ;takes the bait and leaps out of the water while still hooked-; 
Jfe' ouf of ten, as I have said before, the fish throws out 
Xu his hmt leaps, but whether he frees himself at once, or 
^e is eyentually killed, it is counted a ‘ strike ' if the j^h 
a I whilst , hooked. A little later the -saihe boat had 
, the fight ftwixt rod 

fc ji.- ehd^ in about twenty niinutes with the fish being 

,r'i" ■ ' ’ - 

bh, 4 n^her fish wm <^ught and many :othert. 

remained 'inactive.-- Presmiti^^ 
;X»ulijlng' hp ■■ the ;«achor,-'wi!' , 
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slaiited polling,, and then my turn came. A^mosjt immediately I 
liada good haird poll from a fiah, which 1 answer^ , hy ha^l' 

enough, as I thought, to strike the hook in over the barb into the • 
montb of any fish, and out of the water he leapt. With one savage 
shake of his head, I had the mortification of seeing him throw out' 
the hook a dozen yards away. Another bait was quickly on, and in 
five minutes I had hold of another fish. In his' first jump he sprang 
fivefeetdearof the water, and as soon as he regained his native element, 
he made a rush straight away from th^ boat. In my excitement I' 
clean forgot that I had a break on the reel, and, neglecting to use it, 
the reel overran ; and on looking down I saw to my unspeakable . 
horror, graceful festoons of line hanging all round the reel. If the. 
tarpon had continued his rush the line must have jambed, and that , 
fish would have spent the evening swaggering among his companions, 
with a New-York-made hook ip his mouth; but fortunately he 
jumped again, turned, and came straight for the boat, jumping twice 
more on his way, and filling the second time with a huge splaslT within 
two yards of the boat, drenching me and momentarily blinding me 
with the salt water. From that moment the fish played me, but> 
Bartley took charge of us both, and in abodt ten minutes I felt the 
boat grate on the beach, and I was ordered to get out and to finish 
playing the fish from the shore. Then I collected my bewildered 
senses and began fancying myself as a tarpon fisher, for it appeared 
to me that I had the fish within twenty yards of. the beach, which 
sloped steeply down to the water’s edge, so that right up to the 
shore the water is comparatively deep. At this point my attention 
was distracted by a fish jumping persistently some eighty yards out, 
and a glance at the line on my reel forced me to the impleasant con- 
viction that it wps my fish. In fact, to use a Tweed fisherman’s 
expression, I was as completely ‘drowned’ as anyone could bej 
However, I yanked and*pulled, and walked backwards up the beach, 
and then back to the water’s edge, reeling up busily the while, and 
it was at this moment that I realised the discomfort of having no 
belt with a socket to hold the butt of the rod. An American gentle- 
man, who, with his wife, was watering my antics* noticing my difficulty, 
sent his guide to fetch his own belt, and, 'with teal kindness, insisted 
on fastening it round my waist, thus giving me mu^ needed assistr 
ance. There is little miore to be said about the landing of this first 
fish ; his struggles grew feebler, his rushes shorter, and when at last 
he was almost within, reach of the gaff, and I could admire Ws silvery 
.proportions, I felt absolutely convinced that I was on the eve of land- 
teg the largest tarpon that had ever been seen, for my eye was as yet 
iteiaecustomed to fist of that size.^ As a ftiatter of ^ feet when we 
Wtighed hpn on board .the jacht, he ’turned, the scale at ninety-five 
ixmnds,>.and was pronounced by experts to, be a well-shaped fi^ 
.X.^as Itto^ to. land him nobody knows better than myself, for ; 
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a tale or priaoipla of fiaUng ^aik i had ud> lut* 
violated, having at different moments allowed the reel, to 
overrun, the fish to have a slack line, and the line to be drowndd. <i 
3^us my first afternoon’s fishing resulted in two strikes and one 
fish landed, and a s^ple nile jpf three sum showed me exactly the 
number of tarpon I should oatch at this rate during my stay at the 
pass. Alas, sport did not continue as it had begun, and although T* 
and I did better than any other party there, we had many days that 
were altogether blank, and ^ny days with only strikes from fish 
which either broke us or got off the hook. . 

One morning we had been fishing for some hours and with fair 
success, having each caught a small tarpon ; indeed, mine was so 
small that it was Contemptuously termed a ‘ sardine ; ’ and as the 
ebb-tide was growing slack, we decided to go back to the yacht for 
luncheon. As Bartley pulled up thp anchor 1 said to him, ‘ Now we 
will just row slowly across and pick up another fish on our way,* and 
we had not gone far before I had a strike from a fish, which on 
breaking water I saw at a glance was by far the largest tarpon that 
f had yet had on. That fish bounded in and out of water like an 
india-rubber ball ! No sooner did he strike the water after one leap, 
than he was in the air again. After a dozen jumps or so he settled 
down, and made straight off with the tide for the open sea, but as he 
went at no great pace I soon had him on a fairly short line, and 
putting on a good* strain I toied to turn his head towards the shore. 
But it was no use, the fish took out more line, and Bartley had to 
row after him. *Full^ six times did I think he showed signs of 
yielding, and bade Bartley pull for the shore, but each time in vain, 
and at last I felt certain that he had either got the wire twisted 
round his body — in which case one might as well Jjave tried to drag 
a log agamst the tide — or that he was foul-hooked. At the end of 
half an hour, and although we had contested' every inch, w’e were a 
mile and a half from land out in the G-ulf, which fortunately was. 
perfectly calm, and the fish as strong as ever ; so it became apparent 
that if the tatpon Vere to be landed hC would have to be gaffed from 
the boat. At this period of thf stni^le the fish started jumping 
'ifil^ain, and then I saw that I had been right in my conjecture that 
, the wire had been twisted round his body, for in one of his leaps I frft 
'the }inc .heWee'^ee, and then I had him by the head and with some . 
eonomend over hiin. The tarpon was getting very inhausted now, mid 
' for the sun wm beating down fiercely, and.l had been 

i Of over twenty pounds for the last thirty minutes., 
shore, than teh feet fican the hc^t and rolling over on ' 
that 'I thought I shomd never bring hini, 
ojf and mysOlf scared him each tipie that he 
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till at last he lay, a helpless giant, alongside l^e hbat, and deftly 
Bartley struck the gaff into him just below the gill cdvctes, sequring 
the fish literally by the chin. Even then the tarpon had no strength 
left td straggle, and whilst I leant my weight over on one side of the 
boat, Bartley hauled him in over the other side, and the sight of 
this silver king lying there gave me a moment of more triumphal 
feeling than perhaps any that I had hitherto experienced in all my 
fishing career. 

It took us nearly three-quarters of an hour to get back to the 
yacht, rowing against the tide, and when we weighed him, my tarpon 
scaled 160 pounds, measured 6 feet 7 inches in length, 40 inches in 
girth, and was the biggest fish of the season up till then. 

After the capture of this fish, there were only a few more days ’ 
left to us of as pleasant a three weeks' fishing as I have ever known. 
We each caught several tarpon, though none of greater size, and we 
delayed our departure as long lis possible, but the last evening came 
all too soon, and it was with real regret that we said good-bye to the 
yacht, to our guides, and to the taipon in the pass. 


Hugh V. Wabbendeb. 
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ON THE PRISON TREATMENT OF 
JUVENILE OFFENDERS 


I DO not presmno to speak mth any •authority on the prison system 
of this country, a subject for the pro^r understanding of wMch a 
long and practical experience with its various features would be 
ijecessary. 

However, as one of the, ofSrers imprisoned after the Jameson trial 
in Holloway, I was enabled to obtain a practical personal knowledge 
of the interior of a prison. 

During the seven months of my detention it was possible for me 
to form an r^inion, at least with regard to one aspect of the prison 
system. I refer to' the custody of juvenile offenders while on remand 
or awaiting trial. 

XJnconvicted prisoners receive special treatment. Under the 
existing law they are subjecMi to cellular treatment ; that is to say, 
they are confined to their cells during the twenty-four hours, except 
that they are allowed one hour’s exercise and spend some twenty 
minutes in chapeL , * 

No injury may result from this system so &r as adults are con- 
cerned, but I maintain that it is entirely inapplicable to juvenile 
offenders, and, indeed, contrary to humanity and common-sense. In the 
case of the young (•^.e. boys under sixteen years of age), a differential 
system is urgently called for. « 

Tlie mere fact of incarceration for twenty-four hours with closed 
doors in a prison cell has an injurious effect on young boys. 1 am 
most anxious to avoid any appeal to false sentiment, but it is no 
exaggeration to say that very few bights were spent in prison without 
our hearing the sobbing of children who were passing many solitary 
hoots in the gloom and confinement of a prison cell. I am well 
aware that many of the^ore hardened offenders were quite capable of 
reSQsting to this means of exciting compassion, but I have reason to 
know that fiewnent cases occur of genuine tenor being, caused in 
youthful minOB liy the Ireiy severe ordeal of solitary confinement In 
the dark H cannot heUere that in such cases no better means can 
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be found of securing the safe custody of children who may here com* 
Uiitted for the first time offences possibly more a^orthy of^coininisera* 
tion than severe punishment. Should the period of detention on 
remand extend — as I have known it to do — over several weeks, it is 
hardly possible to exaggerate the injury that may be done to a boy 
of decent character. 

In less hypersensitive days most of these cases might have 
been dealt with by a few judicious strokes of the birch-rod. 

It is the opinion of many conversant with prison discipline — ^and 
I, for one, fully share it — that it is an evil for a boy under remand 
and unconvicted' to enter a prison at all. 

The law, however, very properly demands his safe custody. At 
present there are only two ways in which this end can be attained ; 

(1) By detention in a prison. 

' (2) By detention in a workhouse. 

Of the disadvantages of the former I have just spoken. * , 

Section 19 of the Industrial Schools Act 1866 empowers a magis- 
trate to remand children under the age of fourteen to a workhouse 
pending investigation of their ^cases. 

The chief objection to this course lies in the fact that facilities 
do not exist in workhouses for the proper isolation and custody of boys 
charged with offences. 

It would be very beneficial to the boys, as well as desirable from 
a prison point of view, that juvenile offenders (ie. Uoys under sixteen 
years of age) should be sent to a semi-penal establishment instead of 
being remanded to a prison. 

This establishment should be devoted solely to this purpose, 
and be worked on the cubicle-dormitory system, with constant super- 
vision. • 

Such a system would be good for the boys, as it would prevent 
their becoming acquainted with prison life, which — ^under the present 
rggilTie—mon destroys any self-respect they may have. 

It would also be otherwise desirable, as it is most difficulty without 
a special staffs to classify and deal with boys of so great a variety of 
disposition and temperament during the comparatively short time 
which they spend in prison on remand. 

V It is very satisfactory to know from the following statement by 
the Home Secretary in reply to a question by Mr. J. M. Paulton, 
M.p. (Bishop Auckland), that already measures have been taken to 
t^odify the present system. 

,An experiment is now b^ag tried at Holloway by which the ordinary discipline 
ifoif unconvi^ted prisoners fs mitigated in the case of tlftae that are^imder sixteen, 

The modifications a», briefly, that ^the cell doors are left open, under, of coursei 
|)rc»per BUpeiwisio^ mbrethne is allowed for exercise, and the ^exercise^ itself b 
more varied ^ special arrangements are also made efor their instruction, and ; , 
^0rally iSr giving occupation^ I hope that it will be found possible very 



to these ]no<]ific8tiDn8 to other pri^s also ; ht all levants^ the ex- 
pen^nOe that |irlll be gained will be Taluable in passing rules for dealing generally 
vlfh the mattOT, which I am anxious to do ’ {Hamard F«rl. Bep. May 3, 1807). 

So impressed was I with the defeats of the system — which I am glad 
to know from the above is beiirg'-in<|uired into— dihat I made it my 
bnsiness to study the Freach system of dealing with juvenile offenders. 
• It is well known that puWic opinion in France is very sensitive as to 
the treatment of criminal and vagabond children. 

It may be of interest to publish the notes which I made in France 
as showing what attempts are made in other countries to find a solu- 
tion of the difiBculty of keeping children or young persons in safe 
custody without subjecting them to the moral danger and stigma of 
ordinary imprisonment as applied to adults. Mention is made, inci- 
dentally, of the treatment of juvenile offenders of the female sex 
in France, but I have no personal eij^erience of this matter in our 
countiy. 

It will be noticed that the remand division of the Enfants 
Assist^s is an institution which attempts to deal with the question of 
juvenile offenders vyho are as yet tmcopvicted* it is, therefore, parti- 
cularly worthy of consideration. 

To obtain a comprehensive view of the French system, I followed 
step by step the process of dealing with juveniles in Paris, from the 
moment of arrest until they are finally disposed of, by discharge, by 
a sentence of imprisonment, or by being placed in situations in the 
country or elsewhere, where they may obtain a fresh start in life. 

I did not confine <myself to visiting the various police stations, 
houses of detention, depot.s,‘&c., where juvenile offenders are confined 
at the various stages. Through the kind assistance of Mr. Spear- 
man, who, is resident in Paris and thoroughly acquainted with the 
officials and working of many publk; departpients, I was enabled to 
interview the directors of these various establishments, and to be 
present at the examination by the jugea d’i/nstruction of boys and 
girls brought before them. 

My best thanks ate due to Mr. Spearman for his valuable assis- 
i^jtaace in noeking these inquiries. 

h*or the sa^e of clearness I shall first enumerate without 
O^mmeout, id their proper order, the several stages of arrest and 
ttxvruhtation through which the child passes. I shall then deal 
. vyitjr s^e in detail, giving such notes and explanations as seem 

' ? summiarise those points which are particnkrly 
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. Actual procedure in dealing with juvenile offenders in Paris, 
from the moment of arrest until final disposal of case. 

(1) Posted— The first step on arrest is to take the offender to thC 

poste or district police station. The stations are under a com*- 
missaire de police, who is empowered (a) to discharge; or (6) to 
send on for disposal. * * 

These district police stations are cleared three times daily, the 
inmates being sent out, after preliminary examination by the com^ . 
missaire, to the Central Police Station (Depot Central, pr^s de la 
Prefecture). 

(2) Central Depot — On arrival at the Central Depot, children are 
placed in a part of the depot entirely reserved for them. From the 
depot they are brought daily before 

(3) Le Petit Parquet . — This step is purely formal. No case — 
even should the child have been arrested flagrante delicto — isT dealt 
with finally at this stage, but is passed on to 

(4) Le Juge d' Instruction . — Here the first real investigation 
commences. The magistrate decides whether the youthful offender 
sfiall be (a) discharged or handed over to its parents ; (V) sent before 
a court to be tried ; (c) otherwise dealt with*. 

(5) La Petite Boquette (aTid Nanterre ). — To avoid the detention 
of children in the same prison as adults, during the time necessary 
for investigation, they are sent from the juge dUnstruction to a house 
of detention (La Petite Boquette) entirely set apart for boys ; in 
the case of girls to the special quarter of ^ the female prison of 
Nanterre, 

(6) Enfants AssisUa. — The juge ^instruction, should he think fit, 
may immediately order the transfer of the child from* La Petite 
Boquette or Nanterre »to the establishment of the Enfants Assistes 
(Eue Denfert-Eochereau). This power is very freely used by the 
juge dHnetruction^ 


II 

» 

How these various procedures are carried out will be seen from 
- the following details. 

(1) Poste . — ^Although the police stations of Paris are provided with 
cells, these are not made use of in ’the case of children. As a rule 
juvenile offenders-are placed in the outer waiting room, where they are 
und^ the eye of the constables on duty.- At night theyare provided 
with mattresses, which are placed round the sides of the reception room. 

; The eommissaire de pdice, who»is at his oflSce from 9 a.m. till 
10 deals immediately with the cases of children between 

those h(pc8, The offenders > are either discharged or sent oh to the 







Bepot (Prefecture de Police). After the Koi r o® 10 Pm. the 
•v ;|tf<SfeedQte is different. ^ ' ’ ' ' '* ' '^ ' ■ ! 

; \ In ordef- to avoid the unnecessary detention of ch^dren a®d ether 

'prisoners at the police station after 10 r.M., the chief clerk from one 
' of the commisstaire de.poiice p&cks is present at the ];>olice station 
. frwn 10 i’.M. till 4. A.M. 

This duty is taken in turn a clerk from a number of oommis- 
mire depo!^ offices, grouped together for this purpose. 

The police stations are all in telegraphic communication through- 
out the night With the central prefecture of police. In the event of a 
child being arrested after 10 f.m. and brought to the police station, 
it is examined by the chief clerk on duty. 

If this official is satisfied that the case is not a serious one, and if 
the child can give the address of its parents or guardians, the Central 
Prefecture of PoUce is at once informed of this address, and an 
official is immediately sent from tiie Central Depot to notify the 
parents', who may fetch the child from the Poste at any hour. No 
further authority is required than that of the chief clerk on duty. 
Py this means many children are saved from passing the night in the 
painful surroundings of a .police' station. 

(2) Central Depot . — A cellular portion of the depot is reserved for 
boys, who are not brought into contact with adult prisoners. 

The cells, which are about fourteen feet by eight feet, are light 
and airy ; each is provided with a window about four feet square. 
The upper portion of many of these cells is fitted with ground glass. 

Boys remain at the Central Depot for the night, and are brought 
before the Petit Parquet on the following day. The duration of their 
sojourn at the depot depends, therefore, on the hour on the previous 
day at which the boy was arrested. 

While , at the Central Depot I visited a small "ward which has 
been recently set apart for the reception of v^ry young children lost 
pr abandoned in the streets. It is in charge of three female atten- 
dants, who receive a salary of 900 francs per annum. The ward is 
, provided with a dormitory, bathroom and playroom, and a small 
couijtyard phmted with? shrubs, &c., adjoins the building. 

, results^ of this small institution are excellent. The children 


iu^&oroagbly well cared for, and are either clmmed at once by their 
' 'parPiitB or sent on. to the Enfants As&i8t4s, in the Bne Denfert* 
whete their future is provided for from public funds. 

calls for no special notice, 
in this court is purely a matter of form in Paris. >A 
Minister of Jtnttice to the tribnnals throughont 
' cases', of juvenile .'offendem: .should' 

. i]^tit ' i*!an}aet. This nBoommondatson': hasf ' ' 
.idi> p nearly all, ..It^is smthdpati^'.v' 
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' ' ' , ' * 

tbat this piocednre will shortly beicome law, attd childrSn will be 
brought direct to the jvge d’instruction. 

(4) Jv^e d’Jnstracticm.— Speaking generally, the juvenile offender 
eomes before this official within twenty-four hours 'of arrest j it is at 
this stage that the case is first thoroughly investigated^ 

The greatest care is taken to ascertain details as to the antece- 
dents of the child, the circumstances under which the -ciime was 
committed, character and position of parents, &c., &c. 

The examination takes place in private and is conducted in a 
ffimiliar, conversational manner between the judge and the child, 
which is encouraged to speak freely of its fiimily circumstances 
general surroundings, and is not made nervous by the presence of 
strangers in an open court. 

Should it be impossible for the juge d!inatrudi<m to ascertain all 
the fects of the case at the preliminary examination, the police agents 
are instructed to make close inquiries ; the child meanwhile being 
remanded to the Petite Eoqdette, or Nanterre, or to the Tqpiand 
division of the Enfants Assist^s. Further and separate inquiries are 
made by special agents at the latter place, the results being forwarded 
to the^'iigre dHnslruction, who has thus twq sets of reports on which 
to base his decision. 

By the courtesy of M. Guillot, the jv^e d'indruction who is 
particularly charged with and interested in cases of youthful offenders, 
I was enabled to be present at several examinations of children. 

The only other persons present were. AI. Guillot, his clerk, and 
one gards de Paris. The quiet of the surroundings and absence of 
strangers seemed to have an encouraging effect’ on those under 
examination, who on their first entrance ’frequently showed signs of 
alarm. 

M. Guillot first engaged the child in conversation, explained the 
nature of the charge, and questioned it as to its complicity, giadu-- 
ally drawing it on to speak of its home, parents, usual occupation, 
and so forth. 

A digest of the child’s statement was then dici^ted to the clerk, 
read over to and signed by the juvenile offender. 

The truth or otherwise [of this «etory was then gone into, the 
parents, and in some cases the neighbours of the quartier, being 
oalled as witnesses. 

All statements, the rmarks of the Jvge dSmt^rudion, and even 
.bis warnings to and remonstrance ‘with , the child, were committed 
to paper. . i . 

. A|ber a very careful examination conducted- in this thorough 
)«]nanner, without huny aqd in surroundings, calculated to reassure 
ti^ young delinqu^, fheyugre dtimtmdiqn in some cases exercised 
,;liis p(wer ,ofb*m<ling the offender , over to his parents or to some 
auita^e yistitution, in o^ers remanded it ioi further investigation. 
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i that banisters in charge of ewes were n 3t Present at the 

exiuinhiation, bat that they had free access to the a’iTi^rueiion, 
aitd in piivate conversation with him, previons to the examination, 
drew his attention to particular points in the case about to come 
before him. , . 

The accessibility of the jitg^^ipstrudion, the absence of formality 
overawing surroundings, the fiimiliar tenor of the examintt- 
tion, and the ample evidence supplied by parents, neighbours, police 
agents and so forth, are very noticeable features in this system of 
inquiring into the cases of juvenile offenders. 

(5) La Pdite BoqueUe . — ^This house of detention is' entirely 
devoted to juvenile offenders (boys) and to yodths between sixteen, 
and twmity undergoing sentence of imprisonment of one year or less. 
Boys undergoing correction patemdle are also confined here. 

The boys are not brought to the Petite Roquette in the cellular 
vans, but are conducted thither privately. 

Chi^he day of arrival the boy is visited frequently by the chaplains, 
schoolmasters, warders, &c. 

On the second day every boy, whether on remand or oihertdse, is 
provided with work suitqd to his ca^city. The only exception to 
this is in the case of very young boys, who are supplied with picture 
books and small games.^ 

In the remand cases the occupation generally consists in making 
brass and iron-work rings for chain-work purses, burnishers, &c. j 
this kind of work 'requiring little or no previous training. 

. Although cellular confinement is the rule at La Petite Boquette, 
the cells are pai^cularly bright and airy, each -having a folding 
window about five feet by thfee-and-a-half feet. They are farther pro- 
vided with the usual bed, stool and work table. 

In the case of children under twelve years of age, the doors are 
left open all day, although the inmqjie of the cell'is not permitted to 
leave it except at the usual exercise hours. 

The corridors are continually patrolled by warders. 

Exerdse. — One hour is allowed in the morning and one in the 
a%moon. Exercise ist taken in a series of small courtyards Radiating, 
fi^m a central space, whence a. warder froin an elevated seat is 
e^blfcd to observe each boy. 

* iSc&oof.*— One hour per diem is devoted to instruction. 


jtf«*i!8.~There are three meals : one in the morning, another at 
nild[-day,.,and a third at 4 p.m. Meat is allowed three times a week, . 

liberal supply of bread. Half an hour is allowed for eaph 


and other boo^ ajre freely supplied. 

per week from parents and, other 
' 106 ^, ' iBoys ^ also permitted to write a letter on^ a 
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isreek, and- to receive small presents from their parents if well- 
behaved. Further permission to write letters is. frequdhtly granted. 

Surveillance. — Warders are constantly on duty, day and night. 

The above remarks apply to boys on remand as well as to others. 
It is worthy of remark that this class of boy is provided with 
occupation all day long, and not kept in solitary confinement without 
distraction. 

(6) Enfanta AsaiatSa. — ^This establishment is maintained by tho 
Municipality of Paris and the Department of the Seine. Its object 
is to protect and provide for children who have been abandoned by 
their parents, whose parents are in prison, in hospital, or othervriso 
unable to maintain them. 

It differs entirely from our English workhouses, inasmuch as it 
is devoted solely to the maintenance and care of children. 

The warders and officials jafe speqially selected for their kindliness 
of character and capacity for dealing with children. ' • 

The headquarters are situated in the Kue Denfert-Rochereau, 
and there are a series of sub-offices all over the country. «. 

Persons desirous of receiving children into their own homes and 
families register their names at the sub-offices, which communicate . 
with the headquarters in Paris. By ihis means children are 
continually being* passed on from the Central Depot and placed in 
positions where they may be sure of good treatment and the chance 
of earning an honest livelihood, * , 

Up to the thirteenth year of age the Assistance Publique con- 
tributes a monthly sum towards the maintenance of the child, after 
which period it is considered that it should be able to support itself 
and to pay for its keep. 

Remand Division* — Within the last few years a .part of the 
establishment in the Jlue Denfert-Rochereau has been set apart for 
the reception of children under remand. This arrangement has been 
made both for boys and girls. 

As before mentioned, the juge d^inatruction has power to send on 
a child to this establishment from the Petite Roquette or Nanterre 
during the period of the investigation of the case, 

I visited this institution several times, and was very much struck 
with the admirable arrangements there in force. 

The portion of the building reserved for children on remand con- 
tains a large common or play room, dormitory, lavatory, diningroom,^ 
warders’ apartments, and four punishment cells. 

The construction of the dormitory is notewojfthy. It is a large, 
bright, airy room reflsembling a small hospital ward. 

The central space contaiiis a stoVe and seats for the warders. 

.The remainder of the apartment is divided off into single sleep- 
ing apartments boarded on both sides within a couple of feet of th#^ 
ceilings Tbe door the foces the central space and to 
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til awso. woodwork. By this means the warder on duty <»n observe 
the of ‘each compartment, who is moreover entirely separated 

£rtna his neighbour bn either side. 

The punishment cells ‘ are, Jprnished with halMoors, the upper 

portions of which are constructed with iron bars. Hut are not other- 

closed in. These cells axe rarely used, and never except during 
the daytime. 

Four warders are attached to this remand division, of which two 
are always on duty. 

The night duty is performed by two warders, one of whom remains 
awake in the central portion of the dormitory until relieved by his 
colleague, who sleeps meanwhile in an adjoining apartment. 

The average number of boys in the remand division is about twenty. 
The cost, including salaries, &c., is 2 fr. 14 cent, per head of 

inmates per diem. ' » . r 

M. May, the director of the Enfants Assistes, spoke in terms of 
the highest approval of this system of dealing with remanded children 
ch&rged with light offences, arrested for the first time, or whose 

antecedents, &c., are satisfactory. 

The results hitherto have been very successful. The director 
waimly advocates the extension of this systerh, even so far as to enable 
magistrates to send children of this class direct to the Enfants 
Assistes without previous detention, however short, in La Petite 
Boqnette or Nanterre. He is of opinion that this measure will shortly 
be adopted in Paris* 

In cases where the ifiagistr^te considers it advisable, situations are 
foimd for these children in the country by the Assistance Publique. 

It is rarely necessary for children to be sent back to La Petite 
Boqnette on account of their misconduct whilst, at the Enfants 


It should be borne in mind that a staff of agents belonging to 
this establishment make inquiries concerning the child while it is 
remand in the Enfents Assists. The reports of these men are 
.parti«nttarly useful in assisting the Juffe d’instrzietion in the considera- 
0 f the reports of the ordinary police agents, since these officers 
j^e Enfimts Assistos are constantly dealing with children and 
ftt fm only, and are thoroughly acquainted with this class 
Mvidenoe. and indeed with most qf the ffimilies and surroundings 
S^voathftil Offenders. 






it ndll £e seen that : 

and prison vans are not iaade use . 

' pilaee in' opisn eourt., but is of 
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•an informal character before the jv^^^JinstrucA^ ^ (See Jv^e 
jTiTiatruction.) 

(3) Only one or two juges deal with these cases, and 

are constantly occupied with this class of evidence. 

(4) Inquiries are made not only by the regular police agents, but 
by more experienced and independent agents of the Enfents Assist^s, 
who are wholly unconnected with the police. The juge d^irutrudAm 
is thus provided with a double set of reports. 

(6) When on remand in La Petite Boquette children are — (1) 
lodged in light and airy cells ; (2) kept occupied all day ; (3) have two 
hours* exercise ; (4) have one hour’s schooling ; (5) are frequently 
visited, and under constant supervision ; (6) in the case of boys under 
twelve, have doors open all day ; (7) are permitted to receive visits 
and write letters. (See La Pdpe Roquette.) 

(6) That there exists a puhlic institution, neither a prison nor a 

workhouse, to which children at small cost to the public may be Sent at 
the discretion of the magistrate during remand, and where the 
authorities interest themselves in the future of the juvenile 
offenders. • 

(7) That children whose cases are more worthy of commiseration 
than severe punishment are thus spared the painful associations of a 
prison, although at the same time they are in safe custody, and 
are allowed to associate under constant and strict supervision. 

(8) That there exists a separate house of detention devoted to 
the use of boys alone (La Petite Eoquette.)] 

I may mention as an evidence of how important the treatment of 
juvenile offenders is considered in France, that a ComiU de Defense 
dee Enfants iraduits m Justice has been established. This Comit6 
consists of members of the bench and bar, and of the Penitentiary 
Department of the Ministry of Ihe Interior. . They meet regularly to 
^consider and advise on all questions relating to juvenile offenders. 


•Eobebt White. 



fSS mNSTWENfS .Am 


148 Ashley Gardens, Westminster, S.W. : 

July 1, 1897. 

Dear Mr. Kiiowles,— 1 notice that the najme of Chaucer does not occur in the 
list of * njen of genius ■ given in Mr. EllisV interesting article in the current 
number of the Nmeteenih Centuri/, and indeed, so far as I can ascertain, there is^ 
!ao record of his stature extant. Perhaps Mr, Ellis might be interested to know 
that X had the privilege of examining ChaUcer’s bones when they were exposed in 
the digging of Browning's grave some years jj^ack. From measurements oY the 
principal long bones remaining intact, I calculated that his height must have been 
nbout 6 feet *6 inches. 

I remain 

Yours truly, 

Hwry Teotitbhck. 

Lavington House, Petworth " 

July 15. 1897. 

BeairMr.Knowles,— Youmustkllowme to protest against Mr. Havelock Ellis s 
st^ipneat on page 91 of your July number, that the height of Bishop Wilheirforiw^ 
wr^6 feet 8 inches. I frequently saw the Bishop under a stai^rd, and his exact 
was 5 feet inehes* Mr. Ellis admits that some of the sources from whicl^ 
he hss ^awn hfe information may be inaccinrste. ' In this particular instance the 
evidehcamust have been <very feeble.’ The Nineteenth Century is too great an 
authority to be allowed to make an unchallenged statement that Bishop Wilber^ 
feres was a dwarf. 

Most faithfully yours, 

R. G. WII.BKBFOBOB. 
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THE BUCK-JUMPING OF LABOUR 

Any xmportent strike suggests*a number of considerations of far more 

whether the men engaged in it gain, of deserve to gain, the 
pabular points they are contending for. These considerations are 
forced on us with exceptional clearness by a strike dike that which is 
now in progress amongst the engineers. For the strikers are here 
Bt t?*^^^** aristocracy of labour : they are well disciplined, the funds 

and they possess and are guided by 

^n^WV ^ representthe maximum 

strength which thedabourers in any industry have been thhs far able 

hke the labourms and they appear before us as a corporate body 

*Tjd n^ be^wedn the two is r^ 

wb^ m bet.ween two individuals, each of 

personification of different powers. 

TweT which we are unavoidably led to ask 

1^ What are the nature and basis of the powers personified by each ; 

*^*®**1*T*^’ personified by the 

omi^te tabourer. susceptible of farther increase— or, in other voids, 
w wou they were organisation and combinatipn carried to their 
U most possible limits, and the corporate labourer thus endowed with 
the means of doing everything of which he S conceivably capable ? 
ms question, which would suggest itself to the mind in any case, 
oxpKcitly forced on our attention bji the language of many 
Of the stfike leaders themselves, who proclaim that the raising of 
Vou XUI-Ko. 247 A A 



establishment of bA eighthonrs workin^day, #s tneroly a 
to the Achievement, on the part of the labourers# of the entire 
' ephtrol of the whole industry of the country, and thotiltiniate eiimi- 
nation of the employing clnsse? altogether. 

It is easy to see how ideas" of 4hi8 kind commend themselves to 
those who have tasted the pleasure 6f^ feeling tiieir own capacity to 
paralyse or injure the enterprises on which the position of the employ*^ 
ing classes depends. Finding out that they on this occasion 
and that, prevent such and such employers from proceeding with 
their business at all, they not unnaturally argue that by a little more 
organisation, and especially by joint action with the labourers of other 
countries, they will be able to have all the employers altogether at 
their mercy ; nor is it unnatural that they should jump to the further 
conclusion that whatever they may be able to prevent the employers 
from doing they will, if not forcibly prevented, be able to do them- 
selves. u It is my object to show that this view of the matter is based 
on an entire misunderstanding of the fundamental facts of the situa- 
tion ; and that, let the organisation of labour be as complete and 
universal as is possible, it would not produce, nor would it even tend 
to produce, the kind of result which the organisers of labour antici- 
pate. What stands between these enthusiasts and the end they so 
much desire is not an/ incidental diificulty in uniting the forces at 
their disposal, but the fact that these forces themselves are not at all 
what they think them to be i and that these, even if united and 
magnified to the utmost extent conceivable, would no more be equal 


• to accomplishing 'wha-t is expected of them than would all the com- 
positors of the world, by forming themselves into one vast trade union, 
become equal to composing the Oospels or Shakespeare's plays* 

In order to understand this, we must realise the following points* 

, The ultiniate object of all the leaders of labour, whatever form their 
immediate demands may take, is to securfe for the labourers an 
increased share of the wealth produced in those countries to which 
tbeir influence reaches. The leaders . of labour are, moreover, ccm- 
; stoutly declaring that as this share grCws larger the hours of labour^ 
be te, diminishing frqm eight to seven, to six, or to five. 


not exaggerate their expectations as to this point ; but they 
, at ait eyeuts indicate an assumption that the productivity of labour 
: for hour, be not less than it is, but will, on the contrary, be 

greater. It is therefore obvious that 
of to^ay does Uot propose to dispense \rith 
which .contribute -to 'the productiou of .weaith'' 

the% to* m.a.geimiul^wiay,' 

'V^Mcliv oontributeji to . <^ntemiK)rar^ production 
Oo^enie(i,„'we shall find, 
a»d > the other is 
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. by wMch Labour is directed. Econoibists have hitberto yiety much 
confused their discussions by applying the same name-|i*tbat is to 
se-y, Labour — ^to both. In a short volume called wnd the 

Popular Welfare I have pointed out the fetal errors th^i't have 
resulted feom this slovenly procedure. It is a source of error in the* 
first place because Labour has thus a meaning for the economist 
which does not correspond with its meaning In political discussion. 
For the economist it includes mental exertion as well as manual ; in 
political discussion it includes manual labour only. But, what is 
still worse, this use of a common name for two things which econo- 
mists at all events recognise as being not quite identical is that it 
has prevented even economists from defining, and indeed from clearly ; 
seeing, what the essential difference between the two is. Labour, as the 
word is understood in every practical discussion in which the claims 
of labourers are opposed to thqge of other classes, is a species of 
exertion which, as made by •each individual, is confined to the 
performance of some particular task, such as the wheeling of a 
barrow, the laying of a brfek, the filing of a piece of metal, or the 
taking tickets at the turnstile of an exhibition. Ability is a form of ^ 
exertion on the part of an individual whicfi is capable of affecting 
simultaneously the labour of an indefinite number of individuals, 
and thus hastening or perfecting the accomplishment of an indefi- 
nite number of tasks. In order to make clear this difference between 
the two, I will quote an illustration giveq by me in the volume just 
referred to. 

• 

Let us take some mackine whose efficiency is in propoFtion to the niceness with 
which its parts are finished. The skilled i^orkman whose labour finishes such, 
parts contributes by doing so to the efficiency of that one machine only. He does 
nothing to influence the labour of any other workman, or to facilitate the pro- 
duction of any other mof^hine similar to it. But the man who, by hhs inventive 
ability, makes the machine or kitroduces intb it some new principle, so 

that, without requiring so much or such skilled labour to construct it, it will, 
when constructed, be twice as efficient as before, may by hia ability afllct in- 
dividual machines without number, and increase the efficiency of the labour of 
many millions of workmen. * • 

Such, then, being the nature of the two humati agencies that are 
Concerned in the production of wealth, Jet us consider next a truth 
which can be rendered equally evident. It is this. All progress 
that htbS been made in the productivity of human exertion, beyond 
the very slight progress made, by priSnitive and uncivilised communi- 
tiesV^as beep, .made and is maintained by ability, not by labour. 
4he utmost goal or height which can be reached by labour is a cer- 
tMu development of dei^tcaity^or manual skill. ^JTow, so far as skill is 
concerned, human beings had reachedta point in ancient* Greece and 
Jtbute, sEs the art of geni-engraving will testify, which has never 
hi^p^assed ; aod indeed, with regard to Inany manual arts, , 
|)rehisfcoric lake*dwell'ers. They' werb;^,;. 





l^i^ble'bf doing work with tiieir hhnds wMoh could not fot uiceuesd 
. ii^d ftccun% be surpassed by any meohauio on the banks of the 
Thames to-day. The sole producstive agency which has brought 
about historical progress has been ability, or those diverse faculties 
by which man’s stationary skill Ig made to apply itself in a number of 
progressive ways. But progress dges not depend on progressive 
invention only. It depends also on ' that species of ability which 
consists in the power of organising and constantly re-organising bodies 
and detachments of labourers, so that their increasingly varioasi tasks 
shall, with the utmost precision and the utmost economy of effort, 
conduce to some single end. Even the more thoughtful amongst the 
Socialists, have lately been constrained to admit that in any advanced 
civilisation the productivity of labour depends on the business ability 
by which the labourers are managed. In other words, eveiy increase 
in the productivity of economic exertion is caused and maintained 
only by men of ability imposing their orders on the labourers, or 
by the labourers submitting themselves to the orders of the men of 
ability. 

* Accordingly, since, as we have seen, the ultimate aim of the 
labour leaders involves not only the maintenance but the increase of 
man’s present powers of production — for otherwise wages per hour would 
fall or could never ris^s — ^labour must continue to submit itself to 
the orders of ability as heretofore. It is therefore evident that labour, 
m lahouT, is quite incapable by itself of producing that wealth 
on the continued production of which the whole hopes of the labour 
party depend ; ohd thus to suppose that trade unionism, as represent- 
ing labour, will ever obtaini or ran even tend to obtain, the complete 
control, of industry is to suppose what is not only improbable, but 
impossible and self-contradictory. ^ 

. I The obly thinkable ineaning which can be attached to the hope or 
the prediction that the forces represented by trade unionism can ever, 
except at the expense of destroying industry altogether, drive the 


.^present employing and directing classes £rom their position isameoning 
'tbteily different ^m^that which the language of the labour leaders 
^eikpresses, i^d on which their c^^ms on behalf of labour avowedly and 
miitstehtatiously depend. This meaning must be that the forces repre- 
• kfemted by iptde tmionism are emphatically not what they are at |»esent 


. : d0;laa(ed' to be^namdy, the forces of labour, or, ih other words, thoto 
c . power#: which Ixdong to, and axe exerted by, the labouring 

cpposed to. the prodnetive powers which belong 
the director of industry, the 
pt ^he 'inventor; but that,: on the eontraiTi 


'■’'instead 


pgvjOl^^wed to ^ese last,-' they include them. lat ns 
put ii^ more conerdie terms. ItcQmes to 
that the empfoyees.^ aaiy. 
the thginti^g arid; dH^bhil^g,' 
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industries in this country— are all of them able hot ottly to j^rform 
their present ma n ual tasks, but to direct and organise the work of an 
entire establishment, to design gigantic , ships as well as to rivet 
their plates, to co-ordinate the efforts of thousands of pairs of hands, 
and to perform the most complicated mental tasks as well as the 
simplest physical ones ; or else it comes to a statement that in every 
shipbuilding yard some of the employees, though not all, are capably 
of fulfilling these more difficult functions as well as the men who at 
present control the business, and the men of science and the inventors 
who are in practical partnership with them. 

Now, the first of these statements would be obviously false and 
absurd. It has just been mentioned that even Socialists are now com- 
ing to recognise that ability is a factor which is as essential to produc- 
tion as labour is. It may now be mentioned, further, that these same 
Socialists are coming to recognisp also that, whilst the faculty of labour 
is universal, the various faculties which make up business ability are 
in their higher forms as exceptional as they axe important. ‘ Bu'siness 
ability,’ Mr. Sidney Webb admits, is a greater ‘ monopoly ’ than even 
land or capital. Thus, even if the classes which are represented 1)y 
trade unions really«do possess* amongst their ranks as much business 
ability as at present exists outside them, this merely means that, whilst 
the trade unionists as a body represent labour, they contain amongst 
their number a minority who, as soon as the occasion offers, will leave 
the ranks of labour and come to represent something else — that is to 
say, not labour, but the faculties by which labour is directed. If, then, 
trade unionism, as it is as present, were ever to render the position of 
the employing classes intolerable, and finally fo succeed in crushing 
them out of existence, it could only continue the production on which 
the hopes of the ^unionists depend by practically undoing the very 
work it had just accomplished, and calling on new masters to take 
the place of the old. 'Accordingly, when our labour leaders say that 
labour, by means of unionism, will ultinoately acquire the complete 
control of industry, they can mean only that amongst the ranks of 
those who are at present working as labourers, add who are or may 
become unionists, there are a certain number of men who are men of 
ability in disguise ; who will fling, when the time arrives, the disguise 
of labour away, and, possessing as they do all the talent of the existing 
/employers, will step inland triumphantly take their place. 

Certain Socialisiic writers, wh<x have dimly perceived this truth, 
have endeavoured to minimise its anti-Socialistic significance by 
.maintaining that, though the average labourers would be governed by 
'.tireir intellectual superim^, their superiors would be elected and also 
removable by themselves, so that uo^ order wibuld be obeyed, and no 
inhovatiou tolerated, unless they were fully understood and sanctioned 
by the average labourers oollectively. It is 4if5cult to imagine any-* 
thing nfbre fautastic than this argument. The entire history .pf ' 




^ ^gtesa hOB been a 

'';<^ VWeb unintelligible'to the average mind, until average labour 

t il^ blindly assisted in testing and realising them ; whilst tha m<«e 
i impbrtant of them were re<»ived with derision, or encountered the 
^'fiercest {miagonism. . tt is notan 'ksaggeration to say that if no great 
"Steamship could be built tlnt^ all •thpse labourers employed on it 
' could approve on reasonable grounds of the tasks they were ordered 
, to execute, no great steamship would ever be built again. As to the* 
general conditions of their labour, the honrs, and the rates of wages, 
the average labourers, under the circomstanCes now in question, would 
no doubt be able to impose their wishes on their saperio:cs as under 


exi^ng circumstances they can impose them on their employers ; bnt 
to do tMs is a totally different thing &om exerting any influence on 
the character of their various technical tasks. Supposing, #>r instance, 
that some genius in the future ^ould invent a successful flying 
machipe, the fact that the labourers" employed to make its various 
parts should refuse to make them if they were required to work for 
:^ore than Sight hours a day on them, or unless they were provided 
*with stuffed armchairs in the workshop, would not indicate on their 


part any capacity whatever to pronotince an opinion on what the 
shapes of the parts should be, the materials of which they should he 
made, or the mechanic of the naachine generally. The upshot, 


therefore, of the whole matter is this — that whatever power labour 


as a productive agent may possess, it can never, except at the expense 
of destroying that power or diminishing it, shake itself free of the 
antocratio government of ability, whether the possessors of ability are 
toe existing employing classes or a new minority of able men 
detaching itself from the mass of labourers. 

I^he great error which those persons commit who imagine toat 
toe forces represented by trade unionism can ever, in any tme 
sense, obtain the control of indost:^, depends on their confounding 
what toe labourers do as labourers with what they can do as ordinary 


human beihgs. Trade unionism undoubtedly does endow them wito 
|>ower8 which they would not possess otherwise ; and it is conceivable 
;>ih^ an of trade unipnism, which is possible even if neb 

'^probable, imay someday enlarge these powers to their utmost theoretiod; 
limit.* Bnt, t&^*p<nitor8 thus enlarged could not be industrial powers. 

' They be powers on which tbe prodnq^n of wealth depended, 

or .Vbich e fhan vtoo possessed them with snstenahee 

Ibr a jingle y great fighting hnplemeott 

but strikes, themgh peculiar 
chutes, have no |aore to do with labQnr'aisU' ' 
lining, and thjs 'n)anssiimh% 
''^1 ''Who are''’liawy'i^ ''have to;^(fo , 




dasite the triumph of trade unioijfem and;,b^ 
and thus the hopes of the otie class and the fears of the other rest 
to an equal extent on a wholly unreal basis, it is therefore a fact on 
which it is particularly desirable to insist, and wlych requires to be 
explained at greater length and with more emphasis than its' simple ‘ 
character would otherwise demand or warrant. 

Let us consider, then, what is the precise nature of those powers 
with which trade unionism has endowed the labouring classes. The 
foundation of those powers has been indicated in an observation 
which has been made already — that trade unionism, for all purposes 
of industrial dispute, tends to form masses of labourers into one single 
labourer, so that the employers, if they quarrel with him or refuse ^to 
concede his terms, shall be unable to find any one who can take his 
place. If, we care to do so, we may imagine the combination of 
labourers extending itself over the whole world, and embracing 
all employments ; but the jnaximum power which labour could 
acquire in this way would be probably reached by combinatibns less 
extensive than this — ^by international union amongst the labourers 
in each industry, or amongst such of them as might, under existing 
circumstances, be possibly, iLnot united, induced to undersell each 
other. The engineers, for example, would acquire the greatest power 
which the methods of unionism could conceivably, under any circum- 
stances, secure for them, if all the mechanics in Europe and America, 
as well as in the United Kingdom, were so bound together into a 
single body that the terms demanded b;^ its members in one country 
or locality should be enfprced by the refusal of all fhe other members 
to work in that country or locality on any ‘terms less favourable. 
But these conditions can be described in a simpler way still, for the 
essence of the situation they would bring about is this : they would 
confer on the labourers who were in the service of each ,psmployer a 
monopoly of the entire labour force which it would be in his power 
to employ ; this monopoly would be the source of all their strength. 
The labourers, therefore, employed by any one firm or master, if only 
they are secure from competition on the part of any other labourers, 
and if at the same time they are completely •united amongst them- 
selves, so as to form practically one ‘single labourer instead of many, 

, will afford us as complete a representation of labour in a state of 
combination as any number of such corporate labourers combined 
into a yet larger unit. We must, however, in order to bring our 
^supposition into accordance with contemporary facts, recollect that the 
employers are as capable of combination as their men; and if we 
attribute to the labourers in the service of any one employer ,a 
Hmnopoly of the labour which he could by any possibility employ, we 
similarly attribute to this empfoyer a monopoly of those abilities 
by which the strength and skill of the labourer can be directed to any 




the 


V Ipb© Bituatioh, therefoi;©, whieli faade unioni8^ if developed t6 
^ titanost point conceivable, would bring about may be represented 
in the following manner. We may figure each industry in any 
country as being in the hands of two individuails, and two only, and 
absolutely incapable of being to any others. One of 

these individuals — ^namely; the corpOmte labourer — ^we must figure as 
a giant who is so strong and dexterous that he can do almost any- 
thing if he is shown what to do, how to do it, and when to "do it, 
but if left to himself would be in a state of blank bewilderment, not 
knowing on what to expend his strength, or to what precise purposes 
to apply his skill, and, indeed, hardly able to keep his Ijuge body 
alive. The second individual— namely, the employer — we must figure, 
on the contrary, as a small man who sits on the shoulder of the first, 
and constantly directs his movements to such good purpose that a 
Ty>iM»s of weal^ is produced which pot only renders the small man 
extremely opulent, Wt also provides the giant with an abundant and 
improving diet quite unobtainable by his own unaided exertions. 
And now let us suppose that the giant, rightly or wrongly, suspects 
the little man of taking too mi’.oh of this wealth for himself, or that 
he is indisposed to work so long as the little man makes him, or is 
dissatisfied with any of the conditions which the little man imposes 
on him. How can the giant — this Briareus, this army of labourers 
in one — secure the additional portion which he has come to tell 
himself is his duej or the diminution of his hours of labour, or any 
other concession he may desire? It is nothing to the point to 
say that he will do so by combination, for he ie combination ; he is 
combination in its most perfect form. The sole question is. What 
will combination enable him to do ? 

The answer to this question will be clearer and^more self-evident 
if we alter our figure somewhat, and if, without intending any insult 
to labour — ^which would in the strict as well asfin the common-sense of 
the word be an impertinence — we represent corporate labour not as a 
giant, but as on animal — ^let us say a horse or donkey — ^which the 
little man drives* or rides, and which, by submitting to the little 
masteStihip, is 'fed and ^housed in a manner that would be 
' unattainable by it if it ran wild. Now, if such an animal wished for 
, .niore food and for less work, and were conscious that both its food 


:'?iiind'tiiork were regulated by the man who rode or drove it, what 
. secure for itself ibe food or leisure desired by it ? 
of conduct that would be open to it are quite obvious, 
could do only, what would bp done by^ any other 
' restive; it might, jib or sby; or it might 
>:■ 'if ;.aupp<»edt to be, driven, it might lie down 

we ■gnppQse''it to be.' ridden, it might endeavour' to . 

'WOuM' -'be in.lhn aicluevemmit 
the ':pler,'ijmi|dd'l)e'iiw 
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back and most probably crippled* The locac carefully we consider 
the utmost conceivable power which the labourers, as opposed to the 
employers, can achieve in the domain of industry, the more clearly 
shall we see that these powers are strictly analogous to those possessed 
by a horse or donkey of thwarting, of inconveniencing, of throwing, or 
of inj uring its rider dr its driver. They are purely obstructive powers ; 
they are essentially non-productive ; they are no more able to provide 
even a portion of that wealth an increased share of which they are 
put into operation to secure than a horse which indulges in buck- 
jumping when it is not conciliated with sugar is able to manufacture 
a sugar-loaf by the performance of this trick ; or than a coster- 
monger's donkey which lies down in a ford, because it is not allowed 
a bite at the cabbages in the cart behind it, is able to fuldl by doing 
so the functions of a market gardener. 

Still, the fact remains thaj obstructive powers like these are 
capable of securing for their possessors some of the concessions they 
desire, just as a horse which indulges in buck-jumping when ill-used 
or over-ridden will by this means secure for itself more considerate 
treatment. Let us, then, ask. What are the limits to the concessione 
which the corporate animal labour can wr^g from its rider or driver 
by turning restive, by lying down, or by buck-jumping? The 
answer cannot be given in any exact form, but it is easy to name the 
facts on which the limits depend. If the corporate animal labour 
could produce all it wanted without aid from its rider, and if its rider, 
80 far as it was concerned, played no other part than that of pre- 
venting it from seizing on the coveted produce, it could by throwing 
its rider and preventing him from re-mountin§ gain everything that 
there could possibly be to gain. But since the covbted produce would 
be unattainable without the rider’s help, the animal would, by getting 
rid of himaltogetlier, be worse off than it would be by tamelyeubmitting 
to his discipline. The full exeHion of its strength, therefore, would 
defeat its own ends. The animal must make to the rider concessions 
equivalent to those which it demands for itself, and, whilst exacting 
considerate treatment in return for submission, it must make such 
submission in return for considerate treatment ds will enable the rider 
to guide it and render tire saddle tolerable to. hiin. Within the limits 
thus indicated labour may conceivably do much to improve its own 
position. How. much it can do will depend on its own common- 
sense ; and the demands which, \rifhin these limits, it makes from 
kune to time must each be judged on its owp merits. It is perfectly 
within its rights, from ey^, point of view; in using those obstructive 
. powers which as a corporate animal it possesses. All I desire to point 
.ou^ here is that these powers are obstructite only. ^ They have Uo 
tWa^sncy. whatever to develop into a substitute for the powers of the 
- rtlear.m: driver against whom they are directed' 1“ other words, trade 
it my , Ji^i^e;n^ industrial reforms, has ao: 





teiid^3ii<gr to bring about any industrial revolution, tmfess itibe ai^yoln-^ 
tiott by which all civilised industry would be ruined, and which would 
employed even more hopelessly than the employers, 
The only practical danger with which the development of 
trade unions threatens the community lies not in the possibility of 
their obtaining the control of industry, but In the possibility of 
their attempting to do so. It lies in the danger of labour mistak- 
ing the nature of the power which it acquires by combination, and 
imagining that, because it can obstruct and dislocate production, it 
can direct production ; for as much harm can be done by attempting 
what is impossible as by achieving what is disastrous. As has been 
said already, if the trade unions of to-day could gather into their 
ranks all the labourers of the civilised world, could ruin the existing 
employers ; and drive them from their present positions, labour thus 
incorporated could continue the business of production only by sub- ' 
mitting itself to a new set of masters as able and as enterprising as 
the ofii ; and even if such men were to be found amongst those 
who are at present labourers or representatives of labour, they 
•would cease to be either the moment they became masters. 

This is shown plainly enough by the fact that a large number of the 
greatest employers of the modem world have begun as labourers, 
and very likely as trade unionists ; and no doubt not a few of the 
employers of the immediate future are to be found amongst the ranks 
of the trade unipnists now ; but they will only become employers 
by showing themselves to* be possessed of powers entirely different 
from those which they represent as trade unionists, and they will 
0ease to represent the latter when they begin to exercise the former. 
Many enthusiasts* are blinded to this truth by a fact which really 
affords an interesting proof of it. The class of men who are com- 
, monly called labour leaders, and who are foremost^in the attempt to 
domiilate and dictate to the employ€r& — ^the organisers and managers 
of trade unions, the instigators of strikes, and so forth — are many 
i' .of them men of remarkable eneigy^,^ will-power, and resource of a 
,0«rfain ki^d 5 and seeing that th^y, in spite of their exceptional 
, as the champions not of the employers but 

khourers, their admirers imagine that in these men we have a 
who wiU be able to direct industry as efficiently as em-;^ 
hdWj but will, though separated from the labo&rs by 
rknain united, yith them by tbeir sympathies' and , 
is of course not impossible that tiiere may 
who, though separated from the 
productive powers, ''is yet 
labiiurer|:ate coneemed^.to.take' 

' k, b'i$ oaptciiy ^ of thdr. employ^ or 
p^n% > certainly not 



to mdicate that they will become more common in the factife. On 
the contrary, the powers of the labonr leaders,, the more carefdlly 
* we consider them, will be found to point to a precisely opposite con- 
clusion. 

I have no wish to indulge in any irritating personalities. I 
shall therefore confine myself to a general statement ; though, indeed, 
in what I am about to say no taunt or insult is intended, but merely 
a statement of a broad and remarkable fact. Considerable as the 
powers may be which many of the labour leaders may have possessed, 
or may possess at this moment, they have not been powers by which the 
efficiency of civilised industry is either advanced or maintained- 
Some of these men doubtless have been and are skilful manual 
labourers ; but not one of them has belonged to that class of maslfer- 
minds who, by invention, enterprise, or industrial generalship, render 
labour, whilst stationary as measured by its amount and quality, 
more and more efficient as measured by the result produced. So far 
as the labour leaders have influenced production at all, they have 
influenced it by resisting improved industrial methods, not by devis- 
ing or introducing them. In other words, they have organised pro- 
ductive labourers, but they* have never Tshown themselves capable 
of organising productive laboiir; and the object with which they 
have organised the labourers has been mot only not production, 
it has been the stoppage of production.- It has been not to help 
the labourers to produce more, but to prevent them from producing 
anything.^ The exceptional faculties, therefore, shown by the so^ 
called labour leaders — if we still may use the common but inaccurate 
term — instead of indicating that the co^)Ltemp6rary labour movement 
comprises any of those forces necessary for controlling industry, and 
for increasing or even maintaining our present power of wealth 
production, in am exceedingly striking manner prove the precise 
contrary; and the proof will become the more conclusive the 
more carefully we examine it. 

The marked deficiency in the labour leader of any of those 
feculties which make industry more and more •productive, and to 
which the material progress of the whole world has been due, might 
be set down as an accident from which no conclusion could be drawn, 
if it were not a fact of which there are two uatoral explanations. 
One is, that the task which the labour leadexs have accomplished 
successfully is incalculably easier than the task for which they have 
shown no aptitude. To organise obstraction, which they continually 
do, is a very simple thing j to or^iiise production, which they have 
never done, is a very difficult thing : and the power to do the one is 
iu consequence common,^ whereas the power t&do the other is, by com- 
|)arlson, very rare* A hundred thousand men could organise the blow- 
“ th ^dge for evary one map who could superintend; 

! / 3^e othe^ exp^^ is that if the labour leadeyn ^ ; 






possess the faculties necessaiy for successful!/ organis- 
iflg production, they would fae organising it and making their fortunes 
b/ it, and would not be organising obstruction. Jt may be arguej 
that to say this implies a cynical view of human nature. It is quite 
unimportant whether the view is^eynical or not. It is at all events a 
true view. As a matter of fact, h(>wever, there need be nothing 
cynical about it. If any of the labour leaders were capable of 
organising production, we may assume that they would be making 
fortunes, if not for themselves, at all events for the benefit of ‘ the 


cause.’ For instance, if the Amalgamated Engineers possessed amongst 
their ranks any men of commanding industrial genius, they would 
invest their funds by supplying these men with capital, so that they 
might start a business the profits of which would go to the Union. 
In reality they do nothing of the kind. They invest their 300,000i!. 
in ordinary securities, like any ot^er investor, and wisely abstain 
fifom attempting to exercise any control over the various enterprises 
from*which the interest on their capital is derived, and on the con- 
tinued prosperity of which the safety of their principal depends. This 
is a proof, if any proof were wanted, that combination has done nothing 
to enable them to empio/ themselves or to retain among their ranks 
anybody capable of employing them. 

Would space permit of it, I might emphasise this point further 
by showing how confused and childish, so far as all general economic 
questions are concerned, the reasoning of the leaders in the engineers’ 
strike has been. But I refrain from doing so for reasons other than 
those of space. The observations which I have made in this short 
paper, though suggelted by the engineers’ strike, have no exclusive 
reference to it. They refer to strikes generally, and have nothing 
to do with the question of whether the demands of the engineers on 
the present occasion be right or wrong. My only aim has been to 
point out that the growing power wlich laboifr is said to be acquiring 
is of quite a different nature from what is popularly supposed, and very 
much more limited — that it is merely, as I have said, a power like 
tbat of an animal/ who requires a rider to guide it, of kicking the 
rider off ; and that it can employ even this power to a limited 
only unless it is prepared to injure itself even more seriously 
14m, ' ’ 

'Wl-’ ' , W. H. Malwck, 
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THE ^CONSERVATIVE' COMPENSATION 
{WORKMENS) BILL OF 1897 


In the calm of the autumn recess our thoughts turn naturally to 
the legislation of the past session. Amongst measures that have 
passed through Parliament the Workmen’s Compensation Bill seems 
to have excited most criticism j therefore it may he interesting to 
briefly examine the extent of this criticism, and the opinions held by 
the various parties concerned. We will begin with the political side 
of the question. Lord Salisbury declared in the House of Lords 
that the party now in power were pledged to bring in a Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill ; but surely the Conservative party, even if they 
remember their experience of ‘ dishing the Whigs,’ in their wildest 
flights of imagination never contemplated that* a similar policy 
would be initiated by Lord Salisbury’s Government in connection 
with Mr. Asquith’s Compensation Bill for 1894, which Lord Salisbury 
had succeeded in wrecking in the House of ’Lords. The Cabinet 
decided that a measure was necessary, because in aU probability 
Mr. Chamberlain, ‘ the spokesman ’ of the Conservative party, 
wished it. There* had been no urgent demand for 8Uch*legislation 
on the part of the working class^. No deputations httd waited upon, 
and no petitions had been presented to, the Home Secretary, so fitr 
at least as can be gathered from the Government ; indeed, some of 
the representatives of the working classes did not hesitate to say 
that the Bill was unasked for, and one went so far as to assert that 
it was unjust* Still, previous to the immediate introduction of the 
Billt the employers of labour consoled themselves with the belief 
that, at any rate they could rely with confidence on the attitude 
of the Conservative Home Secretary, who they knew possessed 
practical knowledge of the chief industries included in the Bill. 
What was their dismay, therefore, to see the nominal sponsor of the 
Bill relegated to a sulx>rdinate position before the measure had been 
, long under the consideratibn of Parliament ;*and hU place taken by' 
the Colonial Secretai^y, who previous* to 1886 had the reputetion pf 
b^g an .itdvaaced Badi^ on all matters, connected with 
legidatidh ! tThe Bfil, however, became law, thmks to ths|pbediehce 



.;i|; :-', ' 

'jtyfC'tK^'yi ynftj nritiea in l»th Hotises, thougli the oeJiei^was veiy 
entertained that amongst thpse majorities there were 
nanj who ilisapproved of tilie prine4>I^ of the measure, jret consoled 
; themselves with the somewhat sel%h reflection, ‘It dix^ hot affect 
me.’ Ijet us consider two asj^tSipl, the question. First, were the 
employers actuated ih coniudeiition hf thdx own interests only in 
opposition to the Sill ? Second, will it be as benefici^ to the 
working classes as sotde at first ^ght are led to believe ? 

It must be remembered that the employers were prepared to 
accept the principle of the Compensation Bill should the industry as 
a whole bespr.the cost 'of the compensation. This could have easily 
been settle by the Bill, aud not left, as at present, to be recovered 
by reduciiilj^ wages or by raising prices, at the mcpense of much badl 
f^ng and a probable dislocation and consequent loss of trade. 
They also objected shrongly to the f^t that a G-overnment as deeply 
pledge4 to maintain the principle of contracting out as the present 
Government, and which condemned the 1894 Bill on this point, 
should have now virtually abolished freedom of contract by making 
Such arrangements subject to the arbitrary decision of the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. The employers alto thought that the cost of 
compensation being thrown entirely upon, them was a slur on the 
care that they had hithetto exercised for safeguarding life and limb. 
To quote Lord Salisbury’s words, he said, * I believe it [the Bill] will 
be a great machinery for saving life,’ thus positively contradicting his 
own answer to a deputation of the Provident Societies on the question 
of the Act of 1894 (which Act was considered an inducement to the 
^ployers to prevent accidents), when he said in reference to that 
: Act; ‘ I think those who say so have forgotten how easy it is for 


employers to protect themselves from the pecuniary result of those' 
accidents ’by insoranoe,’ thus showing that the buiflening of the 
industry by compensation will nol prevent accidents, and that 
ojdnion is (as is well known) corroborated by statistics, demonstra- 
, ting the higher the compensation the greater the number of 


: it ihight be inferred fijom this Bill that accidents were dUe ' 

the employer; though it is a recognised fisKsh 
, 11 ^;^ of that have occurred in the past 
ifinn ^' negligence on the part of the employed. A curious 
flnst, showing the disregard of the men for their 
a. certain colliery since the Bill passed''- 
ihat ctJliery,' UatmAlly wirfiing to protect 
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classes ? It is obvious that no employer of labour will, aft^ the Bill 
becomes law, continue to find work for any except able-bodied, strong 
men in the prime of life, and, if ^ssible, without dependents, so as 
to lessen the chance of accident and consequent compen^tion. What 
is to become of many of those, who have been employed in the past 
years ? lam afraid they will have to go on the rates, though we 
were told that one of the objects of the Bill was to prevent this. But, 
if possible, still more disastrous is the deadly blow that has been 
struck by her Majesty’s Grovemment at the Friendly Societies (though 
Mr. Chamberlain expressly said in the House of Commons that it was 
only pessimists who thought that the proposed legislation would have 
this result). It is hardly to be supposed that the employers would' 
continue to contribute to these societies when at any time an official 
deputed for the purpose might refuse his consent to the mutual 
arrangements made. What was^ considered by the Government as 
unlikely has already taken place. At the directors’ meeting of the 
London and North-Western Kail way Company the chairman* an- 
nounced that ‘ he was sorry to say that the eflFects of this Act would 
be that the Company’s insurance society should come to an end. It* 
could not exist concurrently with the Government Act.’ 

Thus the society established in 1871, Comprising on the Slst of 
December last 45,154 members with an income of 49,337J., of which 
the railway company contribute in the form of an annual subscription 
17,497Z., must be broken up and this contribution discontinued. The 
magnitude of the relief provided in the past by the voluntary asso- 
ciations in this country is little known to the general public, and 
did space allow I could quote statistics which would prove that in 
many industries the employed enjoyed from these friendly societies 
greater benefit than that obtainable under the Bill ; but, as I am more 
particularly interested in the miners of Durham and Northumber- 
land, I may state that they have^afund bringing in an annual income 
of upwards of 100,000?,, made up of contributions from the men and 
the employers, and from investments. Not only is an allowance made 
for permanent disablement, but also to the aged and infirm, to 
widows and to children. The membership last year numbered ho 
less than 122,257. I could give statistics of a similar character in 
connection with the Lancashire and Cheshire, South Wales Miners, 
and other relief funds. Ail these societies, it is apprehended, will 
have to be dissolved, to the discomfort of those who for many years 
have subscribe to these funds in th^ confident anticipation of pro- 
vision for their old age. it may be said that the men will continue 
, subscribing to their vanous benefit societies, even if the employcfrs 
oeaseto dd so ; but it is hardly in human natdre to expect the work^ 
classes their hands into Iheir own pockets aid insmre^^ 

againat accidents, when the Government plane the whole responsi-V 
bility on the shoulders of the employer* It must also be remembered. 
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: tliaitl tW men employed iii the coal industry are pi^id xr^es at a highet- 
/tate thari in any other industries in vhich xmskilled labour is em- 
: ployed, in order to enable them out of these wages to insure against 
accidents. Is it wise or politic b^ this legislation to take away all 
incentive to self-help by abolishing their benefit societies, and by 
compelling the employers to compensate their workmen for accidents 
which may have been brought about by the negligence of those 
workmen ? 

Granting that a Bill was necessary, would it not have been foirer 
for the Government to have adjusted the burden equhlly on the 
shoulders of employers and employed, and by this means on the 
industry as a whole, instead of interfering with and dislocating 
existing arrangements which have worked admirably, and to the 
satisfaction of both parties concerned ? We have been told that this 
Bill is merely experimental, and that only a few industries have been 
selected to begin with. It is to be hoped that before the experiment 
is estdnded to other industries a greater consideration will be given 
by the Government to the details of such schemes than has evidently 
,been given to the Bill that has just passed both Houses, and that the 
same amount of criticism* hostile to such measure will not be aroused. 
It is only foir to say that by for the greater number of employers of 
labour in this country, are not only anxious but determined that 
those employed should be treated with justice and generosity in the 
matter of compen|iation, but they deprecate the character of legislation 
which harasses and injures the trades on which those workmen 
depend for their livelihood. They also fear the litigation that must 
ensue, causing friction between labour and capital; when it ought to 
be the aim and ol^jeot of all such l^islation to impress upon the 
commercial population of this country the fact that the interests of 
capital and labour are identical. It has caused a, |;reat deal of sur- 
prise, and no little consternation, tlurt this kind of legislation, fraught 
with the disadvantages I have endeavoured to indicate, should have 
b^en introduced by a Government with a Conservative majori%[, a 
jpariy who were returned to power in the confident belief that what- 
iavsr legislation it took in hand would be for the benefit of the country 
;;')ei'a"whole. ■ 

Thsbesa LOinX>M>£BBT. 
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THE DIAMOND /UBILEE IN VICTORIA 


The Diamond Jnbilee of the Queen has been celebrated in the mother 
country with a magnificent display on which, as it was fitting, all the 
resources of the Imperial Government were brought to bear. The 
same loyalty has been exhibited in distant dependencies, in popular 
demonstrations, less brilliant anfl imposing, yet quite as enthusiastic 
as those which have taken place at home. * * 

In the present paj^er it is proposed briefly to describe the pro- 
ceedings in Victoria. We began on Saturday, the 19th of June, with* 
the exhibition of a collection ,of pictures, -including one graciously 
lent from Windsor, illustrative of the sixty years of the Queen’s happy 
reign. The present writer was invited to perform the opening cere- 
mony, and the occasion seemed appropriate for a few observations on 
the true significance of the incidents to which w^. were all looking 
forward in the ensuing week. They wfere not to be regarded as a 
mere excuse for making holiday. They had a .deep and serious 
jgaeaning. They were the tribute of a^ free, •a loyal, and grateful 
people to a Sovereign deeply beloved for her personal qualities, and 
held in honour for her wise constitutional statesmanship. Our 
venerable monardhy was especially precious to British subjects dwell- 
ing in the colonies, a^ a symbol of the unity of the far-extending 
Empire to which we were all proud to belong. On the occasion of 
thi|^ Diamond Jubilee, it had been the aim, and rightly the aim, of 
the Home Government to seize an opportunity which could hardly 
recur I for demonstrating to the whole world! the strong and deep 
attachment which welded together all parts of the British Empire, 
and which found its natural expression in devoted loyalty to our 
august and beloved Sovereign. 

To the colonial subjects of the Queen, her claims to be held in 
veneration ;^d regard W'ere perhaps even more precious than to our 
fellow-subjecla at home. As we looked across the vast spaces of the 
ocean for one ceptral object, to which the kindly sentiments for the 
‘ Old Home ’ might ding, the j>romptings of human nature were not 
satisfied v^th «an abstraction. Loy&lty was essentially a personal 
feding^ and we were happy beyond all otber^nations of the world id 
having fesr our Sovereign, a Queen , so well deserving of the veneratidh 

85S 
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which the Poet Laureate had admirably expressed in lines composed 
for the recent oi>eniDg of Her Majesty’s Theatre: 

YA tlicn^ In One, whose venerated name 
We humbly borrow, and wiE never shame, 

Who needs no tinsel txapphi|^s, nor disguise, 

To shine a monarch in lie whole world’s eyes,. 

Waits for no prompter for the timely word, 

And when 'tis uttered,* everywhere is heard; 

Plays, through sheer goodness, a commanding part, 

Speaks from the soul, and acts but from the heart. 
r 4 ong may she linger, loved, upon the scene, 

And long resound the prayer ‘ God save our Gracious (iueen.’ 

On Sunday, the 20th of June, the citizen army of A^'ictoria 
attended Jubilee services in thV Cathedral, and in the chief places of 
worship of all denomination^!. At the Exhibition Building a special 
service was held at which an address was delivered by Mr. Beakin, 
with whose oratory English audienceti were so charmed during the 
visit t)f the Australian representatives to London at the Colonial 
Conference held in 1880. In the course of hLs remarks Mr. Deakin 
aaid : 

The people did well to celebrate an occasion whicli ould be memorable for 
generations yet to come. It was a eelebratiou in which all her people could join, 
mindful of the harvests ihey^had reaped under the rule of the Queen. It w’as a 
festival the like of which, in ^1 probability, they would not look upon again. It 
was a festival of peaceful conquest. They traced in the lOmpIre great progress in 
population, territory, ♦wealth, trade, literature, science, art, and rtdigion. They 
found, too, a progress no less marked in the sphere of politics. In this region, 
though old names an^ forms had remained, yet a new life had been breathed into 
them, transmuting them into quite other realities than thost^ which met the Queen’s 
gaze when she ascended the Throne. Five years before her coronation there was 
a danger of an insurrection. The (Government of England was still a Government 
in which privilege and class had tlie mastery, and the popular power was subordi- 
nate. A revolution liad been witnessed, no less marked, and far more glorious, 
because it had been a pacific revolut ion. We enjoyed ^ constitution as liberal as 
the world knew, because it was a constitution which the people themselves had 
made, and were making, under the best guidance. Our kinsmen in Great Britain 
enjoyed a true commonwealth, such as we yet hoped to see established here. If 
by any strange stress <Jf circumstances the Tlirone of England was vacant, and the 
people were called upon to*8el€ct a monarch to £11 the Throne, it would be the 
Queen and that not because of her birth, or the prestige of her reign, but because 
of her personal qualities, character, and blameless life. She had been a truly con<- 
atittttioual Queen, and yet a real ruler of the nation, wise, laborious, indomitable, 
attil indefatigable as an administrator, ibe councillor of her councillors, aod the 
Queen of her realm* We bad come to cecognisa that the Empire must be united, 
and we would be united with our fellow-colonists, with other great dependencies 
of the CWwn, and with the mother country itself in closer bonds. 

Stmday the anniversary of Her Majesty’s succession, the 
Iblloving messag^ was de^tched to Windsor : 

GovemOf aad peo|)l60f Victoria offer JutiAiI and most loyal congppitulations to 
the Queen^foptWINt on oodajileting idxtieth year of her happy reign* Enthusiastic 
popular pelebratloj? in the colony which beam her auspicious name* • 

, SBASsnt* 
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litter in the day the following reply was receivtW from Windsor : ' 

I sincerely thank you and my people of Victoria for your |:indly and loyal 
greetings. 

VlCXOBlA RJ. 

The publication of these messages raised the enthusiasm of Victoria 
to the highest pitch. It was a telling illustration of the effect of 
rapid communication in binding together the Empire. 

On Monday, the 21st of June, loyal addresses were presented to 
the Governor for transmission to the Queen, The first and the most 
noteworthy was from the combined municipalities of Victoria, no 
fewer than 208 cities, boroughs, and shires being represented. The 
address was a beautiful specimen of the art of illumination. 
Numerous other addresses were presented, the most notable, perhaps, 
being from the Amalgamated Miners* Association. It was a genuine 
and spontaneous utterance fropa a body of working men, who follow 
an arduous occupation, and who have contributed more prottfibly than 
any other class to build up the prosperity of Victoria. 

Throughout the day Melbourne had been gaily bedecked with 
flags. In the evening it was brilliantly illuminated ; nor is it claifci- 
ing too much to say that tlfe display would have been worthy of the 
finest city in Europe. Vast crowds thronged the streets, additional 
animation being given to the scene by the •fire brigade, who organised 
a torchlight procession to the accompaniment of patriotic music. 

Tuesday, the 22nd of June, openec^ with a lefv6e^ democratic in its 
ceremonial, no special dress being insisted upon, but expressing, by 
the large attendance of more than 1,700 persons, the general senti- 
ment of loyalty which pervades all classes of^ the community. 

The day was devoted mainly to military display, the occasions for 
which are so r^re in the colonies. More than 4,000 troops marched 
through the principal streets, and were subsequent!/ Reviewed in 
Albert Park. A no^l feature was introduced. In substitution for 
the customary feii dejoie, the General gave the word * Long live Her 
Majesty.* The whole of the troops took it up, the massed bands— 
300 strong — playing a few bars of the Nation^* Anthem. This was 
done three times. The Royal salute was afterwards fired by the field 
batteries, followed by three cheers, which echoed along the line with 
thrilling effect. At the close of these loyal demonstrations the troops 
marched past. They were well turned out, and of fine physique, and, 
if they could not go by with the^steadiness attained by constant drill 
in the Brigade of Guards,i they were evidently fit to take the field, 
and well prepared to give a warm reception to any invaders of our 
shores. 

The review was followed in the jvening f>y a thanksgiving concert 
and patriotic demonstration in the Exhibition Building* organised 
fey the people, and carried out with greatest success. Th^ 
Nationll Anthem and ‘ Buie Britannia * having been sung with 



ntopst eathusiasm, the proceedings were suspended for i| few Etomeols 
to the Crovernor to read a message, desj^tehed by the Queen 

on leatiog Buckingham Palace for her triumphal procession to St, 

' Paul’s. The message was to this effect ; 

From my heart I thank yoa, m)r Jjelov^d people. May God bless you. 

A couple of minutes later his Excellency informed the gathering that 
he had replied, saying : 

The people of Victoria are deeply touched by gracious message from their 
beloved Queen. Long may she reign. 


This message accorded perfectly with the feeling of the multi- 
tude ; and their approval indicated by another outburst of cheer- 
ing. ' The concert concluded with the Old Uvtmdredih, sung at the 
same moment as at St. Paul's Cathedral. Finally, the National 
Antl^em was repeated with an enthusiasm even more intense than 
when first given, at the opening of the proceedings. 

On*^^ednesday, the 23rd of June, Parliament was opened. It 
was one of the most interesting of the events of Jubilee w^eek. The 
ceremony is always carried out in Victoria with pomp and circum- 
stance; and the surroundings greatly > contributed to produce an 
imposing spectacle. The fa 9 ade of Parliament House is a colonnade 
of noble proportions, erected on one of the finest sites in any pity in 
the world. As the Koyal salute was being given, on the arrival of 
the Governor, it was indeed a moving scene to look down from the 
broad steps of Parliament ifouse upon the wide space below, witlii 
the naval brigade and permanent artillery in the foreground, and 
behind them a vast multitude deeply affected by the loyal feelings 
wtdch were being so deeply stirred by all the events of Jubilee week. 
As the united bands played ‘ God save the Queen,' and the troops 
presented arms, the regard of the people for the Throne was testifi^ 
by cheers both loud and long. • c 


Inside the Council Chamber an unusual crowd was assembled, 
'previous to the arrival of the Governor, the Clerk had read tlie 
^reclamation calling Parliament together, closing with the words 
* save th^ Queen.’ Either by preconcerted arrangement or as 
i rpstlt of a spontaneous ebullition of patriotism, the whole 
Cwtobly tose and sang the National Anthem, the ladies joining as if 
aingipg a: hymn in church. It was probably the first time the 
heard in anything above a whisper within the 
"Parliament of Victoria, 
took place later [in the afternoon in the 
At the meeting of the House the acting 
^ tiding, was greeted with a round of 

yrmiflA ' ftiA frtllAteiniv 
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Victoria, in Parliament assembled^ approach your Majeaty with feeKogs of the 
deepest loyalty and attachment. 

* We desire to convey to your Majesty our most cordial congAtulations on the 
completion of the sixtieth year of your illustrious reign. We rejoice that you have 
lived to be the Sovereign and Buler of your people for threescore years — a period 
longer than any of yqur predecessors occupied the Throne. Your reign has been 
distinguished in a special degree by enlightened legislation, by the growth of civil 
and religious liberty, and by the increased happiness of the people throughout the 
British Empire. In no portion of your vast dominions are the feelings of loyalty 
to the Throne and affection for your Majesty^s person more firmly rooted than in 
this colony which has the honour to bear your Majesty^s name.’ 

Sir, if a Sovereign’s true dominion is in the hearts of the people, the realm over 
which our Queen exercises her benignant sway is the greatest on earth. At this 
moment there stand around her Throne representatives from every quarter of her 
world-wide Empire, all carrying messages of loyalty and good-will, and accumulating 
the testimony that distance does not decrease patriotism. The Empire unites to- 
day in oflering its homage and reverence to the illustrious Lady who for sixty 
years Jias been the worthy symbol and image of the power of our free nation# Her 
Majesty’s life has been clouded by sorrow— a sorrow which has, pejhaps, more 
than anything else bound her to our hearts, for it has exemplified to all het subjects 
the worth of womanliness, gentleness, patience, virtue, and unfaltering reliance on 
the Eternal. In conclusion, I beg leave to say that the world-wide celebration of 
the Diamond J uhiloe ought to show our noble ,Queen that she may have a firm 
assurance of the stability of the I'hrone, based as it is on liberties which have won 
the people’s love. (Applause.) 

• • 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Carter, acting Leader of the 
Opposition. He said : • 

Mr. Speaker, it is with real feelings of pride that, at the request of the acting 
Premier, 1 Ijiave the honour of rising to second the resdlution which he has so 
loyally and eloquently proposed. In passing Ahis resolution unanimously, we shall 
but give expression to the sentiment of the people we represent. We shall swell the 
chorus which is being sounded from pole to pole, from sea as well as land, and from 
every clime by tlife Britishers who have left their homeland and gone abroad. We 
congratulate Iler jfajes^ on receiving such an expression of the people’s love as is 
being tendered to her tfiroughout her dominions. In this colony of our own Her 
Majesty sees a community which has actually grown during her lifetime. Few 
moharchs have ever had such a privilege. Ours, too, is a colony which, judged by 
the weKare of its people, is not unworthy of the name that Jt bears. You and I, Mr. 
Speaker, have seen two generations come and go,»and may, perhaps, feel more 
keenly the significance of the present ocoasion than younger men, having witnessed 
all that has been accomplished during the reign, and followed the marvellous pro- 
gress that has been made. 1 rememl^r the illumination of London at the corona- 
tion of Her Majesty, and the maMng of the first railway from London to Green- 
wich. What vast changes have taken place since I Many things regained as 
luxuries then are now within tke iheons of the masses. We have seen, too, the 
diifttsion of knowledge, the spmd of education, the more equal dispensation of 
justice, the total abolition uf slavery throughout the world, the hours of tod 
shortened, the rate of wages increased, and a more ample freedom conceded through 
vUll the British dominions. The feeling of loyalty tsiuessed by this House, on to- 
ludf of the people of this eolpny, is not Aiere lip service, as Will ^ ^ ^ 

day shottld coine when the trumpet of war will be sounded, for then will to 
X lnitad ^ustaralio, ready to prove its loyalty nOt me^fcly by words, but also by de^ 
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-The motion was carried aniud cheers* The Vholfe House th©a 
rose, and, led by the Minister of Lauds, sang the Katioual Anthem^ 
and cheered for the Eoyal Family. No such manifestation of 
loyal" sentiment had ever bpen made before in the history of the 
colony. ' 

On Thursday, the 24th of June,' an inspection of the Victorian 
Cadet Corps took place. It was one of the interesting incidents of 
the week. The enrolment of the schoolboys of the colony as 
, volunteers has proved in every way a success, both in establishing 
habits of discipline and stimulating patriotic sentiments. The force 
mustered for inspection was 2,000 strong, consisting of boys from 
fourteen to seventeen years of age. Facing them, in a comer of the 
Parade ground, a Uttle band of some 160 sturdy veterans of the 
navy and army was drawn up. Nearly every man wore medals, 
several had received the Distinguishe<J Service Order, and one had 
been decorated with the Victoria Cross. The inspection ended, the 
cadets iharched past, and, after a short interval, the veterans went by 
with a firm, soldierly bearing. Having passed the flag the heroes of 
the struggles of the past halteil, and gave three cheers for the Queen. 
This was the signal for a fine outburst V)f cheers from the cadets^ 
whose admiration of the old warriors was worked up to the highest 
pitch. The genuine feeling shown was an earnest of the qualities 
which it is deeply gratifying to see displayed by the rising genera- 
tion, If occasion arise, they will not be unworthy successors of those 
who have gone before. 

The review of the Cadet Corps was followed by a demonstration 
organised by the Sunday sclmols. No less than 18,000 children 
were assembled. Under the direction of Mr. V. E. Davies, whose 
b&ton was wielded with a skill in choral melody for which his nation- 
ality is renowned, the united voices of the children, led by a trained 
chorus of 1,200, gave the hymn ‘ 0 Gr6d, our help in ages past,* the 
Old Hundredth, the National Anthem, and ^ God bless the Prince of 
Wales,’ with impressive effect. The programme included a A'^ictorian 
Diamond Jubilee hymn, specially written by Mr, J. W. Meaden, and 
sung to the tune of ‘The Men ^of Harlech,* every child present 
waving a banner, fpllowing the movements of the conductor, A few 
lines may <juofced from the ode, in which the loyalty of Her 
youthful subjects of Victoria was poured forth : 



Take the swelling cborusj 

wind breathing o’er ns, 
the strain 


Across the main 
' W^ hehf Utk loving greeting. 

V the land her hame enshrining, 
js shining, 
dowers are twining 
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These details of the Victoria Jubilee will have servfed to show 
how, in the remotest parts of the Empire, the people have vied with 
their fellow-subjects at home to do honour to a Queen ^hose praise 
has nowhere been sounded more worthily than in the address written 
by the Duke of Norfolk, and presented on behalf of the city oveir 
which he presides in the office of mayor. Not untruly might the 
men of Sheffield say : 

It is our proud privilege to herald the outburst of thanksgiving with which the 
world-wide British Empire hails the unparalleled length of your Majesty’s reign. 
More than one thousand years have rolled away since England became a kingdom^ 
but during all these penturies no Sovereign has worn the Crown so long as your 
Majesty, or has seen such moral and material blessings conferred upon our country. 
How wondrous has been the history of these sixty happy years ! Vast regions have 
been added to your dominions, whole races and peoples have been gathered to your 
sway, your subjects have explored every continent, and your flag floats on every 
sea. At home the happiness and wel^re of your people have been broadened and 
deepened ; liberty, civil and religious, has been assured, free education has been 
given to the poor, science, art, and commerce have flourished beyond all x)^eedent. 

lliCt US turn frdm the incidents of our Victorian Jubilee to their 

* 

inner meaning and their abiding results, deduced by the leading 
organs of public opinion, • And here it is due to the press of Mel- 
bourne to say that it has responded with ability, and in a truly loyal 
spirit, to the dominant sentiment of the hour. Every journal has 
given in a special supplement a biography of the Queen. Anecdotes 
of her childhood, and the long and chequered experiences of her sixty 
years upon the Throne, have been narrated with am^Ie knowledge and 
a just appreciation from the standpoint alike of the politician and the 
historian, A kindly and abounding sympathy has been shown for 
sorrows from which no human condition is exempt. These narratives 
have been read with avidity, and have served a great purpose. A few 
short extracts from le^ng articles will doubtless be interesting to 
jeaders at home. We have in Melbourne three principal daily 
journals — ^the Age, representing advanced Liberal views ; the Argus, 
Conservative, in so far as any phase of colonial opinion can be termed 
Conservative ; and the Herald, an evening paper, widely read, but 
keeping aloof from party politics. From the offices of each of these 
daily newspapers a weekly illustrated journal of exceptional excellence 
is issued. In an article on the Jubilee week in the Leader, the 
weekly journal published at the office of the Age, the events of the 
Jubilee week are discussed as follows ; 

Loyalty is not an attribute in which the colony honoured by bearnig the Queen’s 
name is deficient. There are stronger reasons, however, for reverence and affection 
than any that can be drawn from , the mere circumatance of sponsorship. The 
pereonai claims, of Her Majesty to the loving esteem of her sul^ecte are amply 
suiBrient to justify the warmest expression of chivalrous feelihg. She has wot 
flieir hearW as well as their intellects, ajtid they recogais© ia ber not only the wise 
ruler oivho lias learnt the way to establisii the Throne broad-based upon the peopled 
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wiU^ >ut me who a$ wife end mother has shown herself possessed of the highest 
Realities of womanhood. The rejoicings which take place throughout the Empire 
on the Queenb birthday are no idle ceremony. They indicate a depth of national 
sentiment which requires only the touch of suitable occasion to burst into flame. 
The veneration which attar^he!^ to Her Majesty has added a new bulwark to the 
institution of monarchyi and wiU^streng^en the likelihood of the Crown remaining 
the strongest visible link of Imperial unity. In the outlying portions of the Empire 
we are inclined to make the Sovereign the symbol of the race, and this feeling 
receives additional force whan the position is hlled by one who unites so many 
claims to honour. The Premier of New South Wales recently gave eloquent 
utterance to this view when ho declared that behind every accent of < God save 
the Queen ^ is an earnest petition to our Divine Father that He may always bless 
the kindred millions who inhabit the British Empire. 


Turning to the Conservative Austral&man^ its commentary is as 
follows : 

Every lover of his country must be gratified by the enthusiasm which has 
welled up spontaneously in the Jubilee celebrations, and we venture to say that it 
will its effect klso on other nations who are looking on. There are two 
aspects in which the J ubilee may be regarded — one, as a tribute to Her Majesty, 
whose character as Queen and woman compels the highest^dmiration and affec- 
tion ; the other, as an outburst of patriotic feeling towards the Empire of which 
the colonies are proud to form part. Theses two aspects, fortunately, cannot be 
wholly severed. The Queen stands as a sign Qr symbol of the Empire over which 
she presides, and the most inornate narratives of her life must always bear reference 
to this high function. Her personal character fitly symbolises the character of the 
nation. We may trace in both tbe desire to adliere to the rule of justice and of 
right ; the industry which does ^not shirk the daily task ; the practical insight 
which works its way through the most difficult circumstances ; and the undoubtlng 
faith in the greatness and the permanence of British rule. And the (iueen’s deriro 
for the welfare of her people has been repeated in the growing sympathies and 
humanitarian tendencies of the plresent day. The whole Empire, therefore, from 
North, to South and from East to West, has gladly united in a celebration such as 
has not been witnessed before. But beyond loyalty to the Queen is the feeling of 
loyalty to .the Empire itself. To superficial observers it Sias seemed that the 
colonies were becoming more and more remote from mother country in propor- 

laon as they developed new bteresta and associations of their own. And when 
they acquired the right of self-government, and insisted on exercising it — often 
vrith slight regard to the interests of Great Britain — even acute intellects were 
j^metimes teimpted to ask how much was lacking to a complete severance. But 
the differences lay a hidden unity. The evolution of the Empire has 
j^cwn itself both in differentiation aifd integration. Any attempt to restrict the 
iliberty of the colonies would have led to contention, and finally to separation ; but 
^ been encouraged has confirmed a union which is all the 

bi^^ it, is whpQy voluntary. The ties of mutual interest, which tnight 
us to tbe mothen^ountry, ate not greatly considered. 

the i^mpathy with Imperial aims, and the pride of 

firom Uie office of the Herald, ex^ssed 
fclbl&ehti loyalty tof the Throne and the same 
tp Ihe Empiire. ‘ ^ 

and good Queen ba^ beat and 

11n*ot)i|rbout:}ier domiutonu 
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tWe have been whole-hearted rejoicings that Victoria hasheOn spared to complete 
her sixtieth year of wise and beneficent rule. 

It is in these searching days of a critical democracy no mean achfevementfor a 
monarch to endure successfully the crucial test of sixty years of rule, under the 
close and constant observation of a world quick and eager to be censorious con- 
cerning the aims and actions of those in high places. It is a magnificent tribute to 
Queen Victorians nobility of character, spotless purity of life, wholesome moral 
influence, high abilities, and patriotic wisdom, that at the celebration of her Diar 
mend Jubilee the constitutional ruler of the greatest Empire the world has ever 
known is most affectionately and enthusiastically acclaimed by her own people, as 
well as honoured and eulogised by the rulers and races of foreign lands. All the 
world’s judgment is not at fault, and the British nation, looking back over the 
history of the last sixty years, realises that in Victoria they have had the best of 
Sovereigns, one who has admirably fulfilled her high and responsible duties, and 
who has wrought her people lasting good. 

In celebrating the Diamond Jubilee, divisions have been overcome, differences 
have been forgotten, and distances, no matter how great, have been as though they 
were not. The British have been united as one people the wide world over: aU 
classes, all parties, and all denominations being home together by a mighty ^impulse 
of patriotic sentiment. From Great Britain in the North to the Greater Britain 
in the South, from the magnificent Dominion in the West to the mighty Empire of 
the East, and from among Britain’s countless islands of the seas, there has been 
made manifest to the world a people self-impelled to unity by the common senti- 
ment of personal loyalty and natiotill feeling. The full import of this great event 
history can only tell in the coming years. 

• 

. It will be seen that the impressions which have been made by the 
imposing incidents of the Diamond Jubilee have been the same in 
Victoria as at home. The event has proved the wisdom and the tact 
exhibited by the Imperial Government, and in an eminent degree by 
the Secretary of State under whose fostering oare it is the privilege 
of the colonies to have been placed. The invitation to the premiers 
and to the detachments representing the colonial troops, and, above 
all, the popular welcome which the representatives of tlje colonies 
have received in the Qld Country, have cemented for all lime the 
union of hearts between the mother country and her daughter States. 
That linion of hearts is the bed-rock upon which any formal engage- 
ments for mutual succour and support, whether in peace or war, must 
rest. If the foundation is sound, the security and permanence of the 
{Buperstmeture are assured. * 

To have been permitted to take some part in the proceedings of 
the past week, in a colony brimming over with loyalty to the Queen 
ai|id watm affection for the Motherland, is a consolation — I could not 
say an inadequate consolation— for *separation ffom home mid countiy 
in the service of the Empire. 

MklboUBKB : My 6, 1897. 


Bbassev. 
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^ LEGITIMISM^ IN ENGLAND 


The visit this year of H.E.H. Prince Eupert of Bavaria to the Court 
of St. James's is an historical event that has much of the picturesque 
about it, for he eomes as the representative of the de jure sovereign 
of these realms to congratulate the facto sovereign on having reigned 
so long. ^ 

Without wimbling to moralise upon the irony of fate displayed by 
such a circumstance, we may perhaps make the event serve as a pre- 
* text for a brief examination of Legitimism in England and of the 
views and objects of those who profess*this political faith. In France 
and in Spain the Legitimist is at any rate taken seriously. 

In England, according to the man in the street, and according to 
others in other places, the Legitimist is simply an idiot who is hot 
worth further consideratiqp. Yet among English Legitimists are 
many men of whose sanity there can be no question, whose integrity 
is beyond dispute, and whose loyalty to Queen Victoria is unim- 
peachable. What tUey are doing in this galley it is the object of 
this short article to show. 

In the first place, perhaps, it may be suggested ^that the use of the 
word ‘Jacobite' in connection with Legitimism m this country is not 
very happy. It is employed because of th6 historical associations 
which appeal so strongly to the English as a nation. But it does 
X^ot necessarily imply, as is too commonly supposed, that the I^egiti- 
mists in this country aim solely at the restoration of the House of 
Btuart, But for the peculiar Iqcal associations of the term ‘ Jacobite,' 
the Legitimist in England might, with more propriety, style himself 
;a Carlist, and thereby identify himself more closely with his brother 
ill France or Spain. The point, which in fairness ought not to be 
sight of, is that the Jacobite is simply an Englishman who 
&ith of Legitimism; a member, it might be others 
the English branch of a catholic or universal 

^ ift England is an upholder of the monarchicid 

it to be one divinely aj^pointedv^(for 
in the, particular sodalc^^ 
it has- 'been YotpjR tO'.work 
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satisfactorily. He also, and for similar reasons, believes in tbe prin- 
ciple of primogeniture, and linking the two together, as any man of 
ordinary intelligence would link them, he believes that tlfeir com- 
bination has the best possible results, while their severance the one 
from the other, as they are now severed in England, is an illogical 
state of aflfairs which must ultimately end in confusion. 

From the Legitimist’s point of view, either principle may be 
accepted by itself and independently of the other. Social systems 
may, and do, exist where the monarchical principle is accepted, but 
where the sovereign is elected. Social systems may, and do, exist 
where the principle of primogeniture is accepted, but where the 
monarchical principle is rejected altogether. But a social system 
where the monarchical principle and the principle of primogeniture 
are both accepted, but where the sovereign is yet not the one entitled 
by the laws of primogeniture to occjipy the throne, is an anomaly the 
justification of which must be sought outside logical reason. From 
this aspect the Legitimist in England appears more sane than they 
who call him mad. The law* of gavelkind and the law ‘ regulating * 
the succession to the throne are the only two exceptions to the rule 
by which the eldest son succeeds 4iis father, arid, failing issue, the suc- 
cession is vested in the elder female line. Questions of fact only are 
involved, and fortunately these are plain enough. By the law of 
primogeniture the sovereign of these realms should be Mary the 
Fourth and Third, nee Mary Theresa Henrietta Dorothea, Archduchess 
of Austria-Este-Modena, and wife of H.E.H, Prince Louis of Bavaria. 
Of her genealogical right to the throne as representative of the senior 
female line of the Eoyal House of Stuart, the male*line having become 
extinct on the death of the. Cardinal King Henry the Ninth, there 
is no dispute. The facts are stated every year in WhUaker^s 
Ahnanack for all who run to read. The Hanoverian dynasty, 
being derived from a daughter of James the First, has no right 
to the throne until the whole issue of Charles the First is exhausted, 
which is not yet the case. 

The title, therefore, of the present dynasty is a parliamentary 
title only ; and making for the moment the very large assumption 
that in the conduct of human affairs expediency is a doctrine to be 
preached to the vulgar, we will merely direct attention to the pro- 
ceedings in the Convention Parliament of 1688 which made this title 
worth as much as it is. Since this part of the investigation resolves 
itself only into a -recapitulation of facts, we will quote verbatim from 
the Kalendar of .1895, pp. 98 sqq., as tbe figures given 

there are correct, and the story is plainly told without any show of 
advocacy or special pleading : • 

, IThe Prince of Orange, having assumed the govornment (December 26, 1688), 
Buihmoned a, invention Parliam^t to meet at AVestJainster on Janu^ 22 
following, wiicn it assembled it was found that about two-thirds of the Lower 
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Hou $0 wre 'Vi'iiigs, and after a long debate the Commons resolved (January S8)^ 
* l?hat King James II,, having endeavoured to subvert the constitution of this 
kingdom, by breaking the original compact between the King and the people, and 
by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons having violated the funda- 
mental laws, and having wi himself out of the kingdom, has abdicated the 

government, and that the throiior is thereby vacant.^ . This was carried with only 
three negatives, the Royalists offering veiy little opposition, being naturally dis- 
couraged by the flight of the King, and probably considerably overawed by the 
Dutch Guards stationed in and around Westminster, and the Lords* concurrence 
w'as desire4» The next day (29th) the Whigs had a further triumph in the Com- 
mons, when it was resolved imanimously — * That it hath been found by experience 
inconsistent with the safety and welfare of this Protestant Kingdom to be 
governed by a Popish prince.’ 

In the Upper House there was much less unanimity, the Tories there being 
much more numerous in proportion than in the Commons. They agreed to accept 
the second resolution of the Ijower House, but this, as it was pointed out, was 
only an * abstract proposition ; ’ and then, before debating the first resolution, they 
decided to discuss vrhether if the throne.,were vacant, * a regency, with the admini- 
stration of royal power under the style of King James II., during the life of the 
said King James, be the best and safest way to preserve the Protestant religion 
and the laws and liberties of this Kingdom.’ *This was supported by Archbishop 
Sancroft, by Lords Nottingham, Clarendon, &c., and by all those who really 
wished for James’s return, as well as by those who, while wishing to exclude him 
from the government, did not consider that Parliament had power to depose him ; 
and was opposed by Halifax and l)anby, and was only lost by a majority of 
tico — 51 to 49. • . 


The question of a regency having been settled, the Lords returned to the 
original resolution of the Commons, and resolved by a majority of seven, 53 to 46, 
that there was an original compact between the King and the people. They con- 
curred without much debate on the rest of the Commons* vote until they came to 
the clause that King James had ‘abdicated’ the government, for which they 
substituted ‘ deserted.* Thojr next omitted by a majority of fourteen, 66 to 41, 
the final and most important clause in the Commons’ resolution — namely that ‘the 
throne was thereby vacant.’ 

The Tories in the Lower House now recovered their cqurage on perceiving that 
the actilbh of the Lords was favourably received in the country, and also by ob- 
serving that the King's party out of doSrs had beceme much stronger than it had 
hitherto appeared ; and they mustered 161 against 282 in favour of agreeing with 
the Lords in omitting the clause about the vacancy of the throne. 

Such was the position of affairs, when "W’^illiam, seeing that the crown was 
about to slip from*his grasp, sent for Halifax, Danby, and the other political chiefs, 
and explained to them that he wqjild not consent to be regent, neither would he 


ag)^ to share the govenunent with his wife for her lifetime; and he requested 
them to. come some decision at once^, This explicit declaration immediately 

brought a^ui a change. Some professed fear of a civil war ; otliom that William 
sUlae ^ c^wu if it were not granted to him. Accordingly at the con* 

; which flowed between the two Houses the Lords gave way to force of 

I agreed not to insist on their original vote. By a majority of 

they flow decided that the t^roae was vacant, and ftfibwed this 
that the Priube and Princess of Orpnge should bed^lared 
: %Blshd and all the domimons., thereunto belonging. For^ 

seventeen present, formafly piMn»e On 
having made Wiliiani accept a Bill of agreed 
were.ptoclaimed Bang and 'Queen. - - ^ 

' hU Com&iaiostBi *0% c^iyears betoe^ . 
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nay, much less, the nation had declared by its representatives the incompetency of 
a full Parliament, with a King at its head, to alter the lineal coujfse of succession. 
No 'Whig even had then dared to assert the doctrine that not only a K|pg, but an 
6ntij:e Itoyal Family, might be set aside for public convenience. How much less 
then had an illegal convention, assembled at the bidding of a foreign invader, a 
right to dispose of the Crown ? ' 

The Act of Settlement of 1701, entitled 'An Act for the further limitation of 
the Crown, and better securing the rights and liberties of the subjects,* was passed 
in conse^iuence of the death of the young Duke of Gloucester, the only child of the 
Princess Anne, and settled the succession to the Crown on the Eleotress Sophia of 
Hanover (the daugliter of Elizabeth,' Queen of Bohemia, and granddaughter of 
James I, and VI.) and her heirs to the exclusion of all the descendants of Charles L 
It was by no means popular, and was only passed in the Commons by a majority 
of one, a fact that is generally ignored in the history hooks. The figures were : — 


For the Bill 
Against 

Majority 


. 118 
. 117 
. ' 1 


The Abjuration Act of 1701 which required all persons who held any olHee, 
civil, military, or spiritual, to solemnly on their * conscience’ abjure the 'pre- 
tended Prince of Wales,’ and to swear allegiance to William as ' rightful ’ and 
* la’wful ’ King, and by a further clause of which the oath of allegiance might be 
tendered by any Justice of the Peace th any subject of his Majesty’s, and if it was 
refused the recusant might bo sent to jmson, to lie there avS long as he continued 
obstinate, was violently opposed in both Houses of P^diament, and tile clause 
making the oath compulsory .was only carried in the Commons, like the Act of 
Settlement, by a majority of one, viz : — 

For the Bill .... * . 193 

Against 102 

Majority < 

We have made these somewhat lengthy extracts from the 
Legitimist Kaiendar because they bring home in a cold, dispassionate 
manner that nothing .else can equal the fact, commonly overlooked, 
that the parliamentary .vote, by* which alone the title of the 
Hanoverian dynasty was obtained, was in no sense a vote represen- 
tative of the will of the people. It was a time of unrest, confusion, 
and distrust. King James was gone, and William was present with 
Dutch Gruards at Westminster to overawe, and witk power to imperil 
the fortunes and lives of those who stood in the way of his advance- 
mWt. Each man doubted his neighbour, and William employed 
tustoal intimidation. He had nothing to lose, and eve^thing to 
gain. And the 'intimidation resulted in a majority of one in two 
of jbifa most important divisions in the history of Parliament. On 
all Imnds it is admitted that the Hanoverian dynasty has no claim 
on the ground of heredity. It proudly rests its claim upon the 
pariiaoientary vote, saying that the voice of theVeopJ® the voice 
of God.: Tfte Legitimist’s contention i6 thid that particular parffa- 
mehtary maj<!^ty, even had it been more substantial, would not 
hfSO ;s|^ented popular . sentiment, which was still strongly Tory j 
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that a plebiscite would have recalled James ^bm his discreditable 
flight, and reinstated the Stuarts in their proper place; and that 
the majority of one by which the Act of Settlement was passed is 
sufficient justiflcatifflU for all and any Jacobite risings. The 
Hanoverian dynasty has'ho divine right. Its parliamentary right is 
what we have shown above. In our time CrovWnments have resigned 
when their majority over a censuring Opposition has not been so 
gmnll. Yet a majority of one is held to be adequate justification 
for a revolution involving the fundamental principle of primogeni- 
ture upon which our social fabric is based. 

But it is argued that even if the Legitimist’s views are sound 
theoretically, and even if his handling of abstract propositions proves 
him to be a man of intelligence, he nevertheless is an altogether 
impossible person who will not recognise facts which are. Granted 
that the Act of Settlement was ^only carried by a majority of one ; 
grapted that even that majority did not represent the will of the 
people at the time ; the fact remains that it was carried and has 
been law for 196 y^s. ‘Divine right has been discarded, not 
because it has been disproved, but because it is out of date.’ What 
has the Legitimist to *do in England to-day, seeing that the House 
of Stuart has gone for ever, and that the House of Hanover has come 

to stay ? • ♦ . 

For the moment we will waive the abstract proposition that 
wrong can be made right merely consider the 

statement that the House of Hanover has come to stay. 

The tendency of the age is towards democracy, and the tendency 
of democracy is towards barm. The I^egitimist is, above all things, 
a king’s man, and in his eyes democracy is an accursed condition, to 
be prevented at aH costs. He views with apprehension thd gradual 
transference of power from the ruler to the 'ruled, the steady cur- 
tailment of the royal prerogative, and thtf axxogation by the people 
to themselves of functions which they are not fitted to perform. 
And in this connection it is interesting to observe that the most 
recent defence* of royal prerogative came from the most unlikely 
quarter. When, a few yeajs ago, there was a question of ceding 
ii(eli]^oland to the German Emperor, the Commons jnresumed ,to 
.disctiss the matter. The only man in the House who httd the 
coun^ to point out that any such discussion' was altogether . otf fra 
CHadstone, thee same upholder of royal prerog^ve 
j‘ -^^ <^ ^ .'iperBtiiided ’ Hmr Majesty to abolish purchase of commissions in 

; ; i^ l4!gitimist in England recognises more fully than any one else 
oires^t^^ thrOTe, and be is prepared to diWbargt it, 
that thore is one who has a better claim tbocdupy 
jfi^ wy ■ jbns^o^pied it so gloriously and so fong. tioyalty 

shibboleth.' ’ It 'is' .fhe^bompara'- % ' 
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irhicli he guides his coarse. He believes that, were the monarchy to 
be overturned, red ruin would ensue, and he is not inconsistent with 
his principles if he accords loyal and unfailing support^ to Queen 
Victoria, so long, at any rate, as Queen Mary puts forward no claim to 
the English crown. He does not make the mistake, too commonly 
made, of confusing calises with individuals ; and therefore it is to the 
Legitimists in England that one should look for the purest and most 
disinterested loyalty. 

What, then, is his practical policy in modem conditions ? First 
and foremost the maintenance of the monarchical principle, with stem 
and unflinching opposition to any infringement of the royal preroga- 
tive, and war to the death against the democratic spirit, the growth 
of which he observes with apprehension. Labels and catch phrases 
are not free from objections, and therefore we deprecate the labelling 
of the Legitimist as a High Tory.^ Moreover, the whirligig of time 
brings such rapid changes that the Tory of one age is the Whig of the 
next, and the paradox is true that the Eadical of the moment is reklly 
the High Tory. What he wishes to destroy root and branch is the 
republican spirit which he conceives to be fatal to the good admini- 
stration of his country’s affairs. • He is an aristocrat who denies that 
in practical politics Jack is as good as his master, who denies that 
France under a republic is as glorious or as •prosperous as France 
under the monarchy, and who believes that Mr. Labouchere or John 
Bums would be a sorry substitute as president for \^ictoria as queen 
in a country which has had such a splendid evolution under a 
monarchy for more than a thousand years. • 

And this once more emphasises his cojatentibn that he is single- 
minded in bis support of the principles in which he has been trained. 
He believes that the tendency of the age is towards revolution, blood- 
less .perhaps, but %one the less tremendous. The people»*are not 
trained to distinguish causes frofla individuals, and in the popular 
mind the monarchical principle in this country is identified with 
Queen Victoria. She has reigned wisely and well and gloriously 
for sixty years. Almighty Grod be praised for it ! • And in her own 
person she represents the Throne, the abstrftct cause for which 
Legitimists have before now laid down their lives^. But when her 
splendid personality is removed, as before long it must inevitably be, 
the democratic tendency will receive an extraordinary impetus. 
They are not few who are of opiniop that the death of the present 
sovereign possibly, and the death of the next sovereign probably, 
will be the signal for a popular movement culminating in the 
abolition of the monarchy in England, and with it the extinction of 
the Hanoverian dynasty. Legitimists share •in this opinion, but 
i^ohe the less they believe that althougli a democratic form of 
goveminenit taight persist for a time, it wilUeventualJy be swept 
away ag^naby the good common-sense of the nation, even as the 






was swept away in 1660 ; and one justification for their 
Intention of the style of Jacobites is their belief that When the 
' ihonarchyts for a second time re^stored, ft will be restored in the 
person of the then representative of the elder Stuart line* If their 
predictions come true, there wUl be a strong national feeling in 
fovour of the national priocx^a^of primogeniture being recognised in 
the successi6n to the throne, and , the parliamentary title, of the 
House of Hanover, having been taken away as it was given, its sole 
claim to occupy the throne will have ceased to eadst. This is the 
legitimist’s view, and it is an effective answer to the taunt of 
disloyalty flung at him ; for were he aught but single-minded in his 
support of the abstract cause, he would connive at the disingenuous 
policy which might conceivably advance the interests of her whom 
he believes to he its proper representative. 

Meanwhile other work lies nearer to his hand. Yet a third 
occasion when Mr. Gladstone tobk definite action in a direction 
&voui:able to the cause of IjCgitimism in England was in 1891, when, 
he brought in a bill to remove the religious disabilities, with the 
exception of those attaching to the Royal Family. At the time it 
was generally supposed that 1 e took ^he step with the specific object 
of enabling l^ord (then Sir Charles) Russell to be advanced to the 
office of Lord Chancellor. It is but right, however, to assume that 
Mr. Gladstone would not have brought in the bill at all unless he 
were persuaded that the Act as it stands imposed an injustice ^not 
warranted now even by Clie doctrine of expediency. On a second 
reading his bill was rejected by a majority of thirty-three ; but in an 
age of religious tolenation it is anomalous that the sovereign, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland should be the only 
three people in these realms who have no freedom of religion if they 
are to their places. The significance of Air. Gladstone’s action 
lies in the fact that from removing* the religious disability from the 
Lord Chancellor it is but one step to removing it from the sovereign, 
and so controverting the abstract proposition of the Commons ‘ that 
it hath been fqund by experience inconsistent with the safety and 
welfare of this Protestant kingdom to be governed by a Popish 
prince,’ The removal of the* religious disabilities is a long- stride 
towards repealing the Act of Settlement, which it is equally within 
the ppwei^ of Parliament to do, 

; Although not apparently germane to the maintenance of the 
principle, another question of practical politics appeals 
iu Imperial Federation. We say *appar 
’ noi gerjp^ because actually it is of real importance that the 
0 (^ 9 ^ form of government should he retarded, as 

Federation were accompRshWi, It is 
inponoeiy^^^^^ should ever develop into 

g^archii^ republics; an^by linHihg 
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tbe colonies to the Mother Country, the Legitimist thinks rightly 
that he is linking them to the monarchical idea. 

. Of practical diflSculties in the way of earnest Legitimists in this 
country there are many. First and foremost is the crass stujpidity 
of the man in the street. He dubs every Legitimist a lunatic; and 
would consign him ’to an asylum for the insane without even the 
preliminary formality of a commiasio de lunatico inquii'endo. If 
the man in the street could be trained to distinguish between prin- 
ciples and persons, all that is most practical in Legitimism would 
have less difficulty in gaining ground; but the assumption that 
Jacobitism only means the restoration of the House of Stuart is a 
deeply rooted conviction which no amount of talking ,is likely to , 
remove just yet. * Jacobus means James, and James is more dead 
than Queen Anne,* is the sort of argument that is really not infre- 
quently heard. . , 

Another obstacle is the inference which even intelligent people 
draw from the proposal to remove the remaining religious disabilities 
— ^namely, that the first step is thereby being taken to undo the work 
of the Reformers, and to restore the supremacy of the Vatican in ' 
temporal affairs in England, A’religious census of English Legitimists 
would more probably than not show a majority of Protestants over 
Roman Catholics ; but, be this as it may, a No Popery * cry wopld 
have as powerful au effect upon the populace now as at any previous 
time in English history, and because legitimists must desire the 
removal of the religious disabilities if they are ever to hope for the 
repeal of the Act of Settlement, they will have to contend with all the 
influence of a ‘ No Popery ’ party. 

What they claim, and what this article attempts to show they are 
entitled to claim, ^is that they are men who, starting with a belief in 
two clearly defined principles, merely wish to see their belief logically 
and intelligently carriefl out in practice. The principles are not new, 
but except in so far as they apply to the throne have been for 
centuries and are still carried out logically and intelligently in every 
other rank in our social system. They have stood* the test of time, 
and Legitimists only ask that the onp anomaly in the system should 
be removed. They further claim that, because they do not confound 
abstract causes with concrete human beings, they should not be 
accused of disloyalty ; that their loyalty is absolutely sincere, and 
the more valuable because it is loyalty to an enduring principle and 
not to a mortal being ; and that if to profess this faith is to earn 
them the title of doctrinaireSy then doctrinaires they will be. 

Ruvigny, 

Cka^stoun Metcali^ts. 


0 0^ 
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CANNING AND THE EASTERN QUESTION 


Canning w^s bom in 1770, He was in his second year at Chrfst- 
chuToh at the taking of the Bastille, and he was forty-five when 
Waterloo was fought. His earliest and most vigorous manhood was 
thus contemporary with the great revolutionary movement ending 
in the re-settlement of the map of Europe ; and it is impossible to 
understand his subsequent i)olicy, and to do justice to his conduct, 
without at least attempting to realise the eiBfect of such a history 
upon his mental attitude. We have been accustomed quite recently 
to hear much of the unparrlleled importance of the ‘ Victorian Era.’ 
But those who are not so near to its period will hereafter admit, what 
may not be so readily conceded now, that the sixty years of the reign 
of*Creorge the Third far excel the same space of time under his 
granddaughter in the rank of its international events, and the depth 
and impulse of its changes. We have seen transformations in 
France, the re-creation of Germany, a new birth of Italy, but all 
these have made up spectacle we have regarded firom without, and 
could watch with no other excitement than that of sympathy. Our 
groat-grandfathers were participators in the turbulence of their 
generation. Canning saw the ancient monarchy of France broken 
by the beheading of a King. Efe saw the military prestige of 
Frederick the Great shattered and destroyed, the German Empire 
disappear, Austrian armies beaten in rapid succession, and Austria, 
and then Bussia itself, compelled to fall into line with the militaiy 
, despot who had subjugated Western Europe. But Canning saw these 
; things, n^t as a citizen of a neutral nation standing aloof, but with ; 
all the intensity of feeling of one whose country shared the 
StriJggl® which he himself, indeed, was from time to time an 
> licrive agent, so that with scarce a breathing time of peace Great 
fought and bled, until the final defeat of Napoleon closed the 
. a quarter of a century. Nor was this all. If Canning 
and struggle of contending with insurrectionaiy 
iqiliteiy aggression on the Continent, he was dso 
wth sioinelhing more than a tremor of domestic 
time when the population of Ireldndl was 
# the sister Island engaged 
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sympathies of Protestants as mnch as of CathoUc^t and the statesmen 
of Britain were forced td feel that they had no immunity from the 
insurrectionary action of subjugated but not reconciled races. When 
at last Europe was pacified, when the task of re-settlement was 
undertaken, and after it had been apparently completed, the memories 
of the recent past could not but affect the judgment and action of 
Canning ; and if of Canning, then certainly much more of his col- 
leagues, and of those European monarchs and statesmen assembled 
together in concert over the future, most of whom had been person- 
ally embroiled in the struggle just terminated. It is impossible to 
be just to the members of the Congresses at Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Vienna unless we keep in mind the exj)eriences through which they 
had passed. Their most natural, their most praiseworthy desire was 
to save Europe from another desolating period of war, and if they 
did not see that the best guarantees of peace are to be found in^the 
development of freedom within separate States, and the separation of 
States in harmony with the sense of common citizenship of their 
inhabitants, we may regret, but we cannot condemn shortcomings 
which in the nature of things were inevitable. The first aim of the 
members of the European Congresses was to divide the Continent ■" 
into political communities so* constituted that their powers might 
give a promise of being able to withstand any movement from any 
-quarter towards an unsettlement of what had been established. The 
experiences through which they had passed had been so dreadful, 
that a recurrence of them was above all things to bfe avoided. 

The delimitation of States by the Powers assembled in Congress 
was not effected without much discussion. Some made strong efforts 
to reduce as far as possible the area of France, as a dominion whence 
had sprung all the mischief with which they had been troubled. 
But counsels of prudence checked extravagant suggestions, and at 
last compromises Arere agreed upon, giving, as it was thought, the 
best promise of permafiency, together with the most effective means 
of collective and repressive action, should such be wanted. The 
repartition of States was made part of the common law of Europe, 
and the treaty which embodied the result contaitied guarantees for 
its maintenance. So strong was the feeling of the covenants thus 
established, that so recently as 18*70, when the Franco-German War 
began, Mr. Disraeli thought it desirable to impress •upon the House 
of Commons the fact that we had guaranteed the Saxon provinces of 
Prussia. It is true that his hearers stared with strange eyes when 
they were renpnded of this guarantee, arid it cannot be regarded as 
otherwise than extraordinary that a person of such authority should 
have so etred in his estimate of the forces then in collision, and should 
have, so misapprehended the chancfs of the future, as to deem it 
exj^dmht Jbo make such a declaration. But the fact at least shows 
how deeply the international guarantees of the European settlement 
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6f defaiicawere, however, not enough to satisfy the anxieties: of all 
tie Power?. The Emperor Alexander of Bmm desired still larger 
securities. He was a man of a mystical, it may be said a super* 
stitious, habit of mind, deep! j impressed with the divine right of 
kings, and, it must be add^,,with a corresponding conviction of 
the obligation to govern according to what he regarded as Christian 
principles. He proposed therefore that the sovereigns in cdngress 
should enter into a Holy Alliance, in which each pledged hi^elf 
persoiudly to rule according to the Christian standard, and to come 
to the assistance of any other in the case of domestic as well as of 
intemationid difficulty. Lord Castlereagh as the representative of 
this country, dmurred to a pledge which his sovereign could not 
undertake independently of Parliament. But he desired to avoid all 
possibility of disagreement with the other Powers, and especially not 
to offend the susceptibilities of a personage who had been so in- 
flueirtial in overcoming the common enemy ; and after correspondence 
with Lord livetpool at home, the Prince Begent wrote a friendly 
letter expressing his personal interest and sympathy with the aims of 
the other sovereigns, whilst refraining, on the ground of constitutional 
necessity, from entering on his own part into any obligations such as 
were proposed. The other Powers had no such hesitation. They under- 
took the sacred duty of cnishing trouble at the beginning by lending 
their forces to put down any movement, whether strictly domestic or 
not, which threatened to int^ere with an established organisation. 
The general outcome of the settlement was a series of guarantees 
against international aggression, supplemented by the special obliga- 
tions of the members of the Holy Alliance to suppress internal 
disorders. 

The object of the Holy Alliance was to maintain the European 
system undisturbed on the principle of the sacr^ness of things as 
they were. We were only committed to the duty of assisting to keep 
the frontiers of the different Powera free from invasion, but it will be 
seen that the Prince Begent had been allowed to express privately 
. his sympathy with th^ larger designs of the alliance, and it may be 
believe^ that neither Lord Castlereagh nor the Duke of Wellington 
Mt any aversion to this farther aim. Whether Mr. Canning was 
> disposed to rejeel it at the outset must be uncertain. It may be 
repaipbared he was and continued to the end of his life to be 
to any measure of parlianflentary reform at home. And Lord 
whpm and Mr. Canning there was always a cl<»e 
syimpa^y, did set dissent from the action I.ord Castlereagh suggested, 
^rh|i(& ; '*ith his approval. As the French 


with attempts no one could represent as 
pt t'enrFrising that those who had s^ recently 
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escaped from the perils which appeared directly to How" from the 
JFVencii JSevolution should not be unfriendly to euggestioos to pro- 
veht the development of any eimilar experience elseivbere, But^ 
whatever may have been his feelings at first, it cannot be doubted 
that Mr. Canning soon came to recognise the impropriety of our 
joining in attempts to prevent internal changes in the several Euro- 
pean countries, and was thus led to maintain the policy and duty of 
non-intferference. 

This became most apparent almost immediately on his accession 
to the Foreign Office, when, although he did not venture on opposing 
force by force, he remonstrated against the intervention of a French 
army in Spain to uphold the absolute power of the» King, and, in 
language familiar to a later generation, may be said to have cried 
‘ Hands off ! ’ to the King of France and the Holy Alliance. 

It may be thought to-day that*it required little foresight to know 
that the effort to maintain each State in the condition in whibh it 
was left at the settlement of 1815 must prove impossible. No 
people will ever long remain in a stationary condition. And the . 
movement throughout Europe v^aich preluded the French Revolution 
was certain to reappear, and in all probability in many countries. It 
must soon have become obvious, and it is Canning’s distinction 
to have recognised it, that national growth would manifest itself, and 
that attempts to prevent it would be vain. What,. however, are we 
to say of the larger questions which arise Vhen w^e are in face not of 
a single homogeneous nation developing its own destinies, but of a 
Power embracing within its sway subject peoples never subdued to 
its authority ? The European settlement contained many such cases, 
and looking back upon them we see that it has been no more possible 
to dieck the centrifugal tendencies of nations than to arrest the 
growth of a people. Ca^j we, howver, even now indicate the condi- 
tions which should have been recognised by a far-seeing statesman 
eighty years since, as demonstrating the certainty of the changes 
which have since occurred ? Looking over the mag of Europe after 
1816 three regions might have been noted as possible scenes of future 
uprisings. The Italian peninsula had been parcelled out in such a 
way as to give the Emperor of Austria an absolute ^possession of a 
large portion of its best lands, and a close influence over the greater 
part of that which, was not absolutely his own. Italy, according to 
the well-known phrase of Prince Mettemich, was a ‘ mere geographical 
expiression,’ ^ and he might have added, tied and bound for ever, as he 

* It may be surmised that the statesmen of 1816 thought very little of the claims 
of nationalities ; and indeed less than forty years ago one Who had already been twice 
Prime Minister of Great Britain applied to the people of Italy the lines of Macbeth : 

^ Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men ; 

As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 

Shotighs, water-mgs, and demi- wolves are dept 
AH by the name of dogs. 
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V hxf^ed, to Austria, Poland, having been twice subdivided, bad bden 
Snally absorbed by the thWe militaiy Pofrers of JBussia, Prussia, at^d 
Austria, and finis Polomce was writ large across the map. The 
authority of the ’Sultan. pf Turkey extended over South-easteno 
Europe, ccOitrolling many Christian races, the'&reek being the most 
eminent among them. Of the three problems, Greek, Polish, Italiah, 
which if any seemed most likely first to demand solution?. To 
which of them should the speculative statesman give his attention 
as most pressing for consideration? We know in &ct that the 
Greek question first became practical; that the Italian, though 
arising later, has outdistanced the former in attaining a complete 
solution; whilst the Polish question, although agitated from time 
to time, has not apparently advanced at all, and may be deemed 
to have been finally extinguished. Yet the detached observer might 
have thought that Poland was most likely first to occupy the atten- 
tioir of statesmen. It is true that the military des].)oti8m8 which 
had divided it amongst themselves were possessed of almost over- 
whelming power. Yet tbe independence of Poland had not long 
become a thing of the past, its local institutions had remained 
undisturbed, at least in Buasian Poland, and if the Powers weam 
agreed in- suppressing it, they were not free from jealousies among 
themselves. Insurrectionary movements have indeed, occurred not 
infrequently ; and not more than thirty years ago a leading member 
of the Paris Bar, afterwards Prime Minister of the Bepublic, thought 
it convenient to^lute the second Alexander when on a visit to the 
French capital with the cry ‘ Vive la Pologne ! ’ an incident strangely 
in contrast with the alliances of to-day. Yet all attempts to revive 
the Polish cause have signally failed. No one who contemplates the 
complicated and unstable organisation of the E&ipire-monarchy of 
Austria-Hungary can indeed be certain that a provincial autonomy 
may not revive the Polish name, but as a question of intemittioziel 
difficulty the problem of Poland has long ceased to exist. The last 
e&cement of national independence has been the mpst complete. 

, It wais in connexion with the Greek subjects of the Sultan of 
!!|Ritkey, a matter not iucluded’in the settlement of 1815, and at that 


. time not regarded as lying within the sphere of European law, that 
: : sigiiaitoiies to ^e Treaty of Vienna were first called upon to deal 

' tdcth' the diffiiCUlties involved in ^he uprising of a subject race against 
Xn' 1821 the Greek revolt had begun. The movement 
rising in the Trans-Danubian principalities, 
by' A mvolt id the Morea, extending soon afhur to 
' ishmds. Tbe Powers assembled at Laybacfa, and 

was the most pressing subject of thoiir 
Austria ^ofrued in, A 'decliiuni^^ 
'waa ;iu^nd<pl«b|- Snltah.'' 
and^ was. accept by him.:'’' 
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as an engagement on tbepart of those Powers not io support fhe Greek 
rebels. The Congress of Verona in the next jwar was summoned 
ej^pecially to consider the Greek situation ; but when the an^mbezs of 
the Holy Alliance proceeded to declarations of approval and support 
of French intervention in Spain, the Duke of Wellington wafi in- 
structed to withdraw', and retired from the Congress. Mr. Canning 
had then become Foreign Minister after the death of Lord Oastle- 
reagh, and this year may be regarded - as the turning-point of our 
policy in association with our allies. Mr. Canning protested against 
intervention in Spain, and was contented with the protest. But when 
that intervention threatened to develop into an attack on the con- 
stitutional settlement of Portugal, Mr. Canning, responding to the 
obligations of ancient treaties, and putting his action exclusively on 
the ground of upholding national faith and honour, sent an' army to 
Lisbon, and eflFectually stopped further designs i^inst Portugal. This, 
however, is by way of anticipation. Meanwhile the Greek question 
continued to occupy attention, and to be the subject of what must be 
admitted to be confused and uncertain treatment. The undisciplined 
forces of the Greeks, ill organised and ill commanded, maintained an. 
unintermitting conflict with various success. The jealousies of rival 
commanders prevented the adoption, still moire the prosecution, of any 
coherent campaign, and the advantages won in one quarter were 
oveybome and nullified by failure in others. The Greets, especially 
the islanders, more accustomed to the sea, more expert in the handling 
of ships, achieved many victories over the Turkish fleet, and the best 
memories of the struggle are associated with the names of naval 
heroes at once single-minded and daring ; but* even the naval war&re 
always tended to degenerate into short semi-piratical' campaigns, 
ending in little but the destruction of some ships, the plundering of 
some booty, and the massacre, it must be added, of some captives. 
In the desultory warfare on laid the distracted and dinded Greeks 
fldled to achieve their independence, while the Turks equally failed 
in completing their suppression. Such were the circums^ces which 
engaged the attention of the European Powers,, at first almost ex- 
clusively as spectators, then as sepmately cdhsidering w.hat, if any- 
thing, could be done. The Emperor Alexander waa distracted by 
three lines of motives. As an imperial autocrat he thoroughly dis- 
approved of all projects of rebellion against an qstabli^ed Power, and 
his first impulse allowed no exception to this ruling principle because 
the rebels were Christians and the ovemiling Power Moslem. But 
the Etopwor was also a devout son of the Orthodox Church, and he 
Could not fidl to share some of the feelings of sympathy with suffering 
fi^ow-believers which most deeply stirred a large proportion of his own 
subjects. Some influence mast also be attributed to the attraction 
Uf the ^lefmanent. policy of Kussia to move^ towards the Bosphmns 
«ad the*Mediterranean. Justice, however, to the personal cha^r , , 
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o^ Ajexatider the First forces tis to say that tiis last^ laotive seemed 
, to exercise the smallest eflfect upon his action, that he would 
haye willingly left the territorial arrangement undisturbed, and that 
thereally conilictingamptdses pc his character were towards the main^ 
tenance of established authority, on the one hand and succour to 
suffering Christians on the other. We need not suppose that his 
Ministers were so free as himself from the lust of territorial aggran- 
di sement, and whilst some of them cared little for fellow-Christians, 
they tnew how to use the sympathies of the army and of the people. 
In the result the Emperor found himself pushed forward more or less 
unconsciously, whilst always hesitating to take action. Austria, the 
Power most profoundly interested, next to Kussia, if not equally with 
Russia, was entirely governed by the counsels of Prince Metternioh, 
whom we may credit with complete contempt for Greek characteris- 
tics and Greek aspirations, and whose supreme desire was to keep 
things exactly as they were. He was ready to join in any arrange- 
' meht which would sterilise the actions of others, and his agents, 
whether at Constantinople or St. Petersburg, did their best to assist 
|his policy of unseen obstruccion. 

Mr. Canning’s mind was not clear. ^ One of his earliest efforts 
as a scholar was a poem on the slavery of Greece, and he was 
not insensible to the feeljngs of sympathy which stirred so many 
of his coun tinmen, and must ever be evoked among men of cul- 
ture and of sentiment by the magic name of Greece. ’The Sultkn 
of Turkey was, however, our‘ ally, and the sympathies of the man 
could not lead the^ Foreign Minister to depart from that attitude 
of non-intervention which is due to foreign Powders even apart from 
the obligations of treaty. It must be added that Mr. Canning was 
^ profoundly impressed with the policy of minimising the influence of 
Russia in the south-east of Europe, and of retarding its advance, a 
, policy which had for some generations en the tradition of the English 
M.im8ters. He was also persuaded of the weakness of Turkey as a 
defensive Power, being convinced that the Sultan, harassed by the 
" calls of a disorganised and decaying Empire, would be unable effec- 
ttolly to 'withstand the ‘armies of the Tsar in the field. His aim, 
was tq prevent the posribility of a Russian war, and for 
this putppse he an^ his diplomatic agents laboured unceasingly to 
perst^e the Sqltau to remove every real ground of offence, so as to 
^ the of any justification for hostile action. Beyond this 
T to enter into an agreement with Russia which would 
diplomatic action on the part of Russia 
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on without any immediate prospect of final issue. Hie revolt had 
become a war, and volunteers had flocked from Western Europe to 
help the Greek cause, ships and armaments were sent, *a loan was 
raised in London, and so deeply was English feeling stirred that the 
Corporation of London, much to the scandal of the Sultan, subscribed 
1,000 guineas to the Greek cause. Yet the history of Greek loans 
and of Philhellene assistance is but sorry reading to-day, and the 
chequered fortunes of the struggle must have disheartened many a 
friend. Two circumstances led to action which ultimately brought 
about the end. The Emperor Alexander, overborne by his own 
sympathies and the feelings of his subjects, proposed a scheme of 
intervention and a settlement. This was in the year' 1823, and his 
scheme was evidently suggested by the then existing organisation of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, the constituent provinces of the present 
kingdom of Koumania. It proposed in effect to divide Greece into 
three provinces with autonomous institutions and with a hospo^jj-r of 
Greek nationality selected by the Sultan, each paying a tributfe to 
the suzerain lord, who was also to possess garrisons at selected points 
to enforce, if necessary, his right and his authority. The Greek 
provinces so constituted would clearly have bfeen defective in strength, 
and for their continued existence must have relied on the protection 
bf an external Power, and it is evident that Eussia must have been that 
Power. Yet it^may be doubted whether at the time the proposal was 
made the elements of Greek strength offered any ]:)lausible promise 
of a better solution. Mr. Canning himself had nothing more definite 
to suggest. • 

Protracted negotiations followed, but in the c&urse of the summer 
of 1824 some knowledge of the Eussian proposals reached both 
belligerents, and they were resented by the Sultan as an impertinence, 
and by the Greeks with indignation, nor were they acceptable to the 
other Powers. But if thpey were fb be put aride it became necessary 
that something else should be considered and some counter-action 
suggested. The Tsar proposed a conference at St. Petersburg, to 
which Mr. Canning was unwilling to agree, unless he could first 
secure a full resumption of diplomatic intercourse between Eussia 
and the Porte. This preliminary condition appeared to him essential 
as bringing Eussia into the same line as the^ other Powers, and 
depriving it of the advantagerit might secure by occupying a more 
forward position. Whilst the project of the conference was still 
pending the Greeks appealed for protection to Great Britain as the 
sole Power whose friendship could be trusted, and this circumstance 
probably confirmed Mr. Canning in his disinclination to take part in 
the conference, whilst the attitude of Eussia Vas unmodified. In 
effect a conference ensued in the spring of 1825 without the co- 
operation of ‘England, in which Austria threw out the bold and 
tmexpectid Suggestion that the independence of Greece should be 
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^llbyed as a menace to coerce the Sultan. This may ha>^ lieeii 
due to a feeling that Alexander the First was so &r rous^ that it 
WM necessary to humour l^im, whilst really restraining his impetuosity. 
But whatever the motiv^ uf. the suggestion, which seems neither to 
have been foreshadowed nor siibsetluently maintained by its proposer, 
it was not in &ct acted npon ; Turkey was not threatened 'with a 
recognition of (^reek independence, and the conclusions of the con- 
ference were neglected. At the close of the year the Tsar died, and 
it was not known that he had in fact been preparing for war and had 
almost, if not altogether, determined on declaring it. 

Meanwhile the second fact had arisen which indirectly broughtabout 
the end. Mehemet Ali,the Pashaof Egypt, offered to come to the assist- 
ance of the unavailing forces of his suzerain, apd his son, Ibrahim 
Pasha, descended with a well-disciplined army upon the Morea. His 
military success was considerable, but he had a policy of reducing 
the country by other means than victory in the held. It was 
reported to Mr. Canning, who believed the report, that Ibrahim’s 
plan was to m a s sa cre Ihe rmle population, to remove the women and 
children to Egypt ds slaves, and to repopulate the Peloponnesus with 
Egyptian immigrants. This scheme* of action deeply stirr^ Mr. 
Canning^s nature. He took steps at once to ascertain our naval 
strength in the Mediterranean, to inquire how it could be augmented, 
and to learn the relative naval forces of France and .of Bussia, and 
the rank of the .several admirals in command. Ibrahim Pasha was 
challenged as to his plan of action, but would make no other reply 
than that he wad the servant of his master, and the answer of the 
Porte, though disavowing the policy imputed to Ibrahim, was not 
accepted by Mr. Canning as satis&ctory. It was in these circum- 
stances, and under the influence of this feeling,^ that occasion was 
taken of 'the Duke of Wellington’s presence at, St. Petersburg at the 
coronation of the hew Tsar Nicholas to enter hpon another conference 
between England and Bussia on the subject of Greece. It may be 
np^d in passing that the Duke of Wellington during his stay became 
mbre persuaded of tl\,e disinterestedness of Bussia than Mr. Gann&g. 
'Bt^ Gie important &ct is that the two Powers agreed upon a prott^l 


tiO which they proposed to invite the accession of their allies, embody- 
ing the foUpwihg terms: first, the abjuration of force; nhxt, the 
.jr^nil^qiation on the part of each ot territorial aggrandisement; 
. joint intercession with 'the Porte to consent to the terms 

accept — ^namely, the recognition of complete 
WE^aihty with fixed tribute ; and the Powers proposed 
of the Porte declining to aece^ to 
: ia eimidtimeoas withdrawal from diplomatic interobmse, 

of , 'those parts, of 'Greece that 1^ actui^ ii%ed 
lliis agreement was .communicate 
' Pripce ^ttptmoh))' Awt^ 
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was immediately followed by Prussia in declining to become a party 
to it. But France, where there had always been a popular sympathy, 
derived from old traditions of the monarchy, with the Grreek cause, 
not only consented to the protocol, but proposed to convert it 
into treaty with fidditional confirmatory provisions. There was 
no difficulty in accepting this proposal. Representatives of the 
three Powers met in London in the spring of 1827, and the treaty was 
finally signed on the 6th of July. The single point of importance in 
which the treaty differed from the protocol was in the addition of a 
secret article under which the Powers agreed that, in the event of 
the ‘Porte refusing to accede within one month to the invitation 
conveyed to it, they would enforce an armistice between the belli- 
gerents. The conipletion of this treaty was the last act of Canning’s 
political life. He died on the 8th of August whilst the invitation to 
the Porte to accede to the proposed conditions of peace was on its 
way to Constantinople. He had succeeded in his policy so far that 
he had prevented war, that he kept back Russia from obtaining a 
preponderant authority in South-eastern Europe, and ^had saved^ 
Turkey from being beaten apd humiliated, whilst he had favoured 
and promoted the aspirations of Greece. How far he could have 
maintained his course to a final and successful conclusion must be 
open to doubt and to controversy. We cannot tell whether he could 
have continued to shape the course of events, although some 
occurrences of the utmost importance 'that immediately followed 
must have happened even if he had continued in life and power. 

The invitation to the Porte was delivered on the 16th of August, 
and when the month of grace expired, on the 14th of September, the 
answer was a firm rejection of the proposal of the Allies. The 
Sultan stood on hif right of possession ; the Grand Vizier^is reported 
to have quoted the mqtto of the English Crown, ‘ Dieu et mon droit, ^ 
as the sole answer that could be given by his master. The sequel agreed 
upon was the enforcement of an armistice, and this was, in fact, insisted 
upon before the answer was delivered. Sir Edward Codrington, who 
took the lead in directing the combined forces of Russia, France, and 
Great Britain, notified Ibrahim Pasbh, at the end of August, that if he 
chose to depart for Egypt he should be safely convoyed thither ; but if 
he preferr^ to remain with the Turkish fleet in the Bay of Navarino, 
he xnust abide inactive. On the 25th of September there was an 
inte^hange of .views between Sir ’Edward Codrington and Ibrahim, 
and it was agreed that the latter should remain at Navarino, hostili- 
ti^ at sea, being suspended on both sides. The allied fleet proceeded 
to Eante for provisions, and in their absence Ibrahim came out of the 
bay/ apparently on the ground that the armistice had not been 
ph^rv^ by Hastings, an Englishman in charge of a Greek squadron, 
wljip* followed up his conspicuous services during the war by 
iiiflie^g a iignal defeat bn the 29th of September ©n a Turl^h , 
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squadron at Salona. The news of this disast^ had Wached Ibrahim, 
find his determination to avenge 4t idstantly had certainly some 
justification. The allied fieet had not maintained the peace on 
both sides, and Ibrahim may have felt entitled to punish the offender 
they had failed to restraiin lie was, however, met as he wa| pro- 
ceeding to sea, and ordered bacfe into the Bay of Navarino, and on 
the 20th of October the allied fieet itself proceeded to enter and take 
up its position, ship against ship, over against the Turkish and 
Egyptian fleet. Such a proceeding was manifestly one of great 
hazard, and if Ibrahim had resolved to fight at the entrance of the 
bay, it might have been difficult for the fleet to have entered, JBut 
they had, in fact, almost completely proceeded to their stations when 
stray shots were fired — it is not easy to say how or fvhy — musket shot 
was followed by a gun, broadsides were exchanged, in a short time 
the battle was completely in jirogresa, which ended after four hours 
in the total destruction of the Turkish-Egyptian fleet. Mr. Canning 
could not have foreseen or prevented this destruction. It was 
not intended or designed by him or by any of the Powers, and 
Its immediate result was the annihilation of the Turkish power 
at sea, and the reduction of Turkey to a condition of feebleness 
and helplessness which it had been his policy to prevent. Had 
he survived, he might* have adopted, he could scarcely have 
quarrelled with, the language used in the Royal speech at the opening 
of Parliament, when Navarino was described as an ‘ untoward event,* 
But he might have gathered together his energies to deal with the 
new situation ; he fhight still have sought to reconcile the triple aim 
of upholding Turkey, of delivering Greece, and of keeping back the 
power of Russia. The task might have been impossible of execution ; 
his successors may be said to have abandoned ^it in sullenness, if nt»t 
in despair". Nothing was done to ^ mitigate the consequences of 
Navarino, or to recover the position which had'been lost. The Porte 
felt itself confronted by Russia determined to advance, while England 
stood aloof, and France insisted on the return of Ibrahim to Egypt, 
In these circumstances ^it was not unnatural that a call should arise 
at Constantinople, rallying the Faithful to a ‘ jehad * or Holy War. 
Had there been a successor of Canning who knew exactly what he 
wanted, how fer tie w jold go in the liberation of Greece, and the 
liliae beyond which he would not advance in the reduction of Turkey, 
it have been possible even aifc this juncture to force upon the 

SniW ie recognition of Greek independence, and while thus taking 
prime' justification of Russian demands, have supported the 
further Russian action. The time passed, the 
the oppbrtanity^was lost. The Russians found 
tW appeal to the Faithful a suffident gro|snd for 
ih April 1828, confined hoover to 
iBlack 'Sea, 'the neutrality of Buma in 
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The struggle did not, indeed, prove so one-sided as had been 
anticipated, and two campaigns were necessary to reduce Turkey to 
submission, yet the end was reached when peace was dictated at 
Adrianople in September of the following year (1829), and foremost 
among the terms of peace was the recognition of the independence 
of Or^ce. Everything that Mr, Canning desired to prevent was thus 
accomplished. The power of Turkey was broken, Greece obtained its 
freedom through Russia, and Russia became the paramount Power in 
South-eastern Europe, The result may not be a condemnation of 
Canning’s policy ; it was brought about partly by accident, and partly 
because no man of mental grasp and influence succeeded him to effect 
a recovery from the consequences of the accident. But the failure 
was complete, and looking back over the interval of seventy years we 
cannot regard the failure with unmixed regret. 

It is not within my present purpose to pursue the subsequent 
fortunes of Greece. As it was Russia that had compelled Turjcey to 
acknowledge its independence, it would have been neither unnatural 
nor unbecoming if Russian influence had predominated for at least 
the earlier years of its history. The enfranchised Greeks did, in fact, ’ 
choose, as the first president of their now Independent State, a man 
who, though bom in the Ionian Islands, was a Russian by adoption 
and service. In his troubled administration Capo d’ Istrias naturally 
leaned on the Power that had fostered him, whose forces were 
at hand to serve him in case of necessity. But* when assassina- 
tion put an end to his troubles, and the three Powers nominated a 
Bavarian prince in tfie hope that his kingly authority might terminate 
the anarchy of the country, it cannot be Sf\id thaCt Russia had acquired 
any enduring predominant .influence. Under the rigid rule of Otho 
traces whether of Russian or of English influence disappeared, whilst 
the generation th^ Jias since succeeded has developed a vigorous and 
independent national life, fetrong* enough, it may be hoped, to pasa 
through existing troubles, if not with uninterrupted material prosperity, 
yet with unbroken political vitality. 

It is not of these things' we may speak, but looking back to the 
moment of the first Greek uprising we may aSk ourselves whether 
Canning's policy was fully abreast of his own convictions. It 
seems clear that he regarded Turkey as a waning Power. No 
other opinion could well be held in view of the fact of the gradual 
retrocession of the Sultan’s authority in Europe, and indeed of the 
general disorganisation of his Empire. The wave of invasion was 
slowly but continuously falling back, and the impotence of the 
attempts to put down the Greek rebels was in accordance with all 
recent experience. The continuance of the stiliggle rapidly became 
an offence to the rest ’ of Europe, especially to those commercial 
nations whose trade in the Levant was disorganised, if not ruined, 
by the naa/al warfare, too often resembling piracy, continually 






njging in its seas. The circainstanceit most be |ield sdBScient to 
jcusi^y interference, and the real question must be Krh^her interference 
should take the shape of persuasion or of command. Mr. Canning's 
dread of Bussian growth made him eager to persuade, but it is at least 
debatable whether' thati'grqwth could not have been better counter- 
acted by a more authoritative attitude. The doubtful elemenlin the 
combination was the sincerity and seriousness of the Greek determina- 
tion to be free. Here it must be admitted there was ample ground 
for the scepticism of a Western statesman. The war was apparently 
waged ■with an unfaltering intention of purpose, yet it is difficult to 
say in what quarter absolute reliance could be placed. If the 
peasantry of the Morea were pertinacious, the peasants of Northern 
Greece seemed often too ready to acquiesce in the restoration of 
Turkish authority, if not to desire it, whilst the leaders in all parts 
of Greece showed no more coherence in the pursuit of national aims, 
and no more fidelity to one another, than we can recognise in the 
petty chieftains of Highland clans each fighting on his own account, 
and for his own hand. Yet it may be urged that Rob Roy McGregor 
; had in him the elements of a patriot, and we should err if we could 
not detect in the confused records of ,the Greek rebellion some fila- 
ments of patriotism running through them. From our present stand- 
point, we can easily believe that all that has since developed in the 
makin g of the Greek nation should have been recognised as existing 
in germ and in promise seventy years since. But whilst enthusiasts 
believed it, and may be held to have proved themselves right, the, re- 
sponsible directqr of a nation’s fortunes may have wanted larger 
assurance to support practical action. If Mr. Canning had not suffi- 
cient reliance on reviving Greece to feel himself justified in overawing 
Turkey, he cannot be condemned. As it was, he stands out from his 
colleaguf;S ^d his party, from those who went before him and those 
,who came after him, by his courage and resolution. His intervention 
in Portugal was not supported by his successors. In the East they 
practically abandoned his policy when they made no effort to occupy 
the position he would have taken after Navarino. It may be doubted 
whe^er they would have been fired with the indignation which led 
/aim to muster the naval forced in the Mediterranean the moment he 


, of the policy of Ibrahim. The idea of control was abandoned. 

, ;T^y inode no effort to check Russia, nor to influence the Sultan, 
'.waitoi for a future the course of which they did not attempt, to 
idiid.if .We may hesitate now to say that Mr. Canning completely 
^ situation as he found it, the yigour of his action 
^"^0 the inaction which followed, 





LAND AND LODGING-HOUSES 


COLLOQUY WITH THE DUKE OF BEDFORD) 


Mil, Broadiiuiist is a very good sort of a man, who has not written 
a very bad book upon a very important subject/ In these guarded 
terms, Sydney Smith begins one, of his pleasantest reviews ; and, if 
for ‘ Mr. Broadhurst ’ we substitute ‘ the Duke of Bedford,’ wf may 
honestly apply the eulogy to The Story of a Great AffrianHural Eslafe} 
The book which Mr, Broadhurst wrote, and which Sydney Smith 
reviewed, was called Advice to Youriff Ladies oil the Improvement of 
the Mhid ; and the Duke of Bedford’s book might be not inaptly styled 
Advice to Middle-aged G&iitlemea on the Improvement of the Lmid. 

The title of this paper is derived from a ’phrase of my lamented 
cousin Hastings, ninth Duke of Bedford and father of the present 
Duke. I think that he would have shared the fate bf our acephalous 
ancestor sooner than take the general public into liis con^dence and 
exhibit his account-book and ledger to the admiring world ; and my 
friend Mr. Escott would, I fancy, confirm this view from his experi- 
ence when he was writing his chapter about land in Encjlomd : its 
People^ Polity, and Pnrmits. 

But, without entering into what Dr. Whewell called "the ‘dis- 
gusting details’ of hi* income* Duke Hastings, when surveying 
the profound depression under which neighbouring landowners 
laboured, would pleasantly observe, ‘ And I, too, should be in a very 
tight place, only that I luckily own a few lodging-houses in 
Bloomsbury.’ 

Land — its burdens, its sorrows, the outlay which it entails, the 
disastrous position in which it places its owner — ^thisis the burden of 
the present Duke of Bedford’s 

• DoleM song, 

S\*?amu>g up, a lamentation and an ancient tido of wrong, 

Like a tale of little meaning, though the words are strong. 

Ijand plus Lodging-Houses is my more cheerful^thenle. ‘ He tempers 
the wind to the shox^ duke ; ’ and 1* shall endeavour to rouse the 
drooping spiyrits of my excellent kinsman by pointing out that, in spite 

• London, John Murray, 18S7. 
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of bad seasons and Sir William Uarootut, be yet bas no eanse for despair 
as long as bis 86,000 acres of agricultural land are balanced by tbe 
* few l^ging-bouses in Bloomsbniy ' of wbicb bis fatbcw used to speak 
so feelingly. In working towards this end, I shall offer a few 
‘ remarks on the most important points wbicb tbe book contains, and 
then on some that it omits ; and throughout the process I sbalf^sume 
the book is actually written by tbe Duke — not merely compiled by 
agents and stewards, led-captains and polite-lelter writers, and then 
sent out into tbe world with the Duke of Bedford’s name on the 
title-page. 

The origin of the book is not a little curious. It seems to have 
grown out of a speech delivered at a Unionist meeting. Outsiders 
have often speculated about the topics discussed at ‘ Unionist ’ 
meetings, and wondered whether they were strictly relevant to the 
question of the Union. This book solves the doubt, and makes it 
perfectly certain that they are Twt ; unless, indeed, we use the word 
‘ Union ’ in its popular sense as a synonym for ‘ Workhouse ’ — that 
bourne to w’hich the Duke of Bedford’s possessions seem to be 
hurrying him. 

On the eventful day which gave *birth to this book, the 13th of 
May, 1896 (for I love to be particular on great occasions), the Duke 
presided at a Unionist theeting at Thomey, and he tells us that, as his 
tenants and labourers were present, he took the opportunity to review 
the history of h& estate at Thomey for eighty years, and to show 
that local /md imperial taxation had increased, that rent had dis- 
appeared, and that the ownership of Thomey and Woburn now 
entailed upon their possessor a heavy los». This was in itself a 
rather formidable programme for a village meeting, but he ‘ further 
attempted to show ’ a great deal more that weqt to illustrate his 
unhappy *and impecunious position, and there ‘can be little doubt 
that the dewdropof sensibility twinicled in the eyes of the struggling 
farmers and laborious ploughmen who listened to this tale of woe. 
If. in addition to these more emotional themes, the Duke treated his 
heurers to the forty pages of closely packed statistics which I think 
his book contains, there is no wonder that his speech, as he himself 
naively remarks, ‘ attracted widespread attention.’ The ‘ friends on 
whose judgment the Duke relies ’ thought that these lordly lamenta<* 
tions ought to have a wider circulation than that afforded by a village 
in the Fens. So they besought him to put bis tears, not into a 
bottle, bat into a book. And he gave them their heart’s desire in 
the volume which lies before me. 

The introductory chapter may be summed up very briefly. It 
might have been wntten by, Dizzy’s Lord St. Aldegonde, ‘He 
was opposed to all privilege, and indeed to all orders of men except 
dukes, who were a necessity. He was also strongly in favour of the 
equal division of all property except land. Liberty depended on 
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land, and the^ greater the landowners, the greater the liberty of a 
country. He wovid hold forth on this topic even with energy, 
ajtnazed at any one differing from him* As if a fellow could have too 
much laud.” ’ 

But in one respect the excellent St. Aldegonde was happier than 
the DAce of Bedford,’ who so closely copies his method of argument. 
He lived before the Finance Act of 1894. The Duke is possessed 
by a terror of Sir William Harcourt which amounts almost to a 
superstition. The burly presence of the rapacious ex-Chancellor 
haunts his dreams. * It is now too late ’ to undo the effects of that 
awful Budget ; ‘ the ominous prospect of conhscation looms over our 
financial legislation,’ and, projecting his gaze into a futurity which 
I hope is very distant, the Duke sees his son (cct. sitce 8) paying 
65,000i. succession-duty on ‘an inheritfince which is a source of 
annual deficit.’ • 

From these distempered visions it is a relief to turn k) the 
second chapter, which is simply historical. 1 confess that I cannot 
regard with unmixed complacency the method by which the 
founder of our family obtained liis wealth. It may be tnie that 
it was necessary, in the interests of the community, to dissolve 
the religious houses, but the bestowal of tlieir lands on the cour- 
tiers of Henry the Eighth was a transaction which even those 
who profit by it can scarcely praise; and, as Burke truly says, 

♦ The grants to the House of Eussell were so enormous as not only 
to outrage economy, but even to K^tagger credibility. The Duke 
of Bedford is the leviathan among all the creatures of the Crown.’ 
Deduct from the Duke’s acieage the larnds of Woburn Abbey in 
Bedfordshire, of Thomey Abbey in (Cambridgeshire, and of Tavis- 
tock Abbey in Devonshire ; reduce him to our modest patrimony ot 
Kingston Eussell, sflad to Cheneys which came by a marriage, and 
you will have relie\ed the present owner of nearly all that bm’den 
under which he groans. 

But though 1 cannot glory in the method by which my ancestors 
acquired their land, I can share the Duke’s pridh in the w^ay in 
which they managed it. • 

My grandfather the sixth Duke, when he wrote a catalogue of the 
enamel portraits at Woburn Abbey, aptly prefaced it* with the lines, 

Et te, repetentem exempla tuorum, 

Et pater yEneas et avunSulus excitet Hector. 

My uncle Lord Eussell, when people praised his pedigree, used to 
say: 

They who on famous ancestry enlaige* 

Produce their debt instead of their dischaige. 

The reclamation of the Bedford Level wa« a splendid work of 
public utility, and the share borne in it by the Hurl of Bedford was 
Vox.. XhlX- Kc. 247 



littjiacestral performance on which imy Bussell may lodk baek with 
pride. ^ ^ 

John, fourth Duke of Bedford, the favourite object of Junius’s satira, 
seems to have divided his time almost equally between political and 
agricultural manoeuvring. His diaries to the very end of his life 
are full of marking out bridges,^Ietting farms, ’and felling timber — 
at Streatham, of all unlikely places, a property long since alienaied. 
His grandson and successor, Francis, fifth Duke, was not only a leader 
of the popular cause in politics but a pioneer in all agricultural 
reforms. He was, however, the only spendthrift that ever owned the 
estates, and his early death was a blessing to the property. His 
successor, my grandfather, whom some people can still remember, 
was known in bis own family as ‘ Farmer John,’ and his letters, 
preserved by his sons, bear testimony to his genuine love of farming 
and all that pertains to it. But jt is my uncle, the seventh Duke, 
who died in 1861, whose memory should be held in special reve- 
rence, for he abolished the filthy hovels which had served as labourers’ 
cottages, and introduced the plan of cottage construction which, 
with its successive improvements, has been the glory of the Bedford 
estates from that day to this. This Splendid reform elicited a cha- 
racteristic compliment from Charles Kingsley in the preface to 
Yeaaty and a not less Characteristic gibe from Lord Beaconsfield in 
Lothmr : ^ “ I am much in favour of improved dwellings for the poor,” 
said the DucbesS, “ but then you must take care that your dwellings 
are cottages, and not villas, like my cousin’s, the Duke of Luton** * 
It is bare justice* to say that Duke Hastings, both after he succeeded 
to the estate, and wliile he was administering it for his predecessor, 
maintained this high tradition, and the book before us shows that 
it has suffered no deterioration under his sons.^ 

Wh^h speaking thus enthusiastically of the cottages on the 
Bedford estate, I have been thinking of tiieir bearing on comfort, 
health, and decency. But there is another side to the picture. Let 
Mr, Froude draw it in his inimitable style. He is speaking of 
Cheneys, the prfetty village in Buckinghamshire where my ancestors 
ate buried, but the description would apply just as' well to Woburn 
0t Thomey : ‘ No signs are to be found of competition, of the march 

intellect, of ' emancipation, of the divine right of each man afid 
I womaxlto do what is good in their own eyes, of the blessed liberty 
whieb the House of Bussell bas«been so busy in setting forward. The 
; Inhabita^ ... live under authority. The voice of the Bussells has 
of the emancipator; the hand has been the band of 
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The inhabitanta live ^under authority. Abfifoltitelj true; and 
it is obvious that this authority receives a tremendous addition 
where the occupant of each of these excellent cottages* is a weekly 
tenant. Health, comfort, decency there are— and they are no 
email boons — but liberty there is none. The occupant is liable 
to summary eviction ; to be moved from one cottage to another ; 
to have a partner quartered on him. He is forbidden to take in 
' a lodger — nay, I have even heard that to have a grown-up son 
to stay for Christmas is an offence. He is harassed by in6essant 
supervision and domiciliary visits ; and these, though ordered 
by the landlord, are vicariously performed. The Duke writes feel- 
ingly about the construction and arrangement of his cottages. He 
is, as every one who knows^him will admit, a man of mild and 
amiable manners ; and it must be delightful to see hii^ investigating 
the labourer’s pigsty, measuring the cubic space of the back bed- 
room, or comparing the various types of sanitary appliances. ^ From 
such personal visitations nothing but good could ensue. But I am 
very suspicious of delegated authority. The inquisitor’s function 
should be exercised at first hand. Speaking in the House of'* 
Commons on the Second Beading of the Parish Councils Bill, I was* 
comparing the position and character of the small and the large land- 
owner ; and of the latter class I said : ‘ The great squire does not live, as 
the small squire does, among his people. He gets his information not 
from the evidence of his own eyes, but through the jaundiced medium 
of agents, land-stewards, bailiffs, lawyers, and the whole hierarchy of 
squiredom.^ If the Duke of Bedford’s book had been written in 1893, 

.1 might have added * the cottage foreman,’ and * the highest executive 
authority.’ Now, against the actual men who fill these oflBces on the 
Bedford estates of course I do not say a word. I do not even, know 
their names. PAbably they have all changed since I ceased to have 
a home in Bedfordshire. Nor •am I concerned with the Duke of 
Bedford personally, for, as he truly says, the system is not of his 
making. I am protesting against a custom which, for all I 
know, may exist on a hundred estates, and the despotic authority 
which, through* his oflScials, a landlofd is able to exercise over the 
weekly tenants of his cottages. The agricultural labourer cannot 
transfer his labour from one village to another. If*he is turned out 
of his bouse, he is turned out of his work. Nearly the whole village 
belongs to one man ; and when one door shuts there is no other to 
ropem .Given a landlord of strong prejudices, a staff of obsequious 
aud.tm8<wapid0us officials, and a labouring population holding their 
houses by weekly tenure, and not much is left of our vaunted ' freedom 
of election,’ whether for Parliament or school board, or parish 
^undil. 

Of doii^e I know that the manliness md hardihood of tto 
laboui^, tad his &ith4||hough industriously shaken by his superiors) 
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. ii tbe secrecy of the ballot, often suppeit him evsn against such 
px^ure as this. But I know also that he is fbksed t<^piacti8e the 
utmost leti^nce as to his intentions and actions, and that the mem 
suspicion that he has voted contrary to the landlord’s wish is often 
enough to entail penal conieqpences... Now, all this system of political 
tenorism is absolutely fttal tcrthe well-being* of the body politic, 
and as long as the labourer is a weekly tenant he is neither a free 
iTiftp nor a self-governing citizen. Of any landlord who holds his 
cottagers in such subjection, however virtuously his statistics may 
read, I say, as Burke said of the fifth Duke of Bedford, * I have no 
doubt of his Orace’s readiness in all the calculations of vulgar 
arithnietic, but I shrewdly suspect that he has never learned the rule- 
of-three in the arithmetic of polity an4 state.’ 

The bulkbof the Duke of Bedford’s book is occupied with elaborate 
and interesting statements about, the extent and character of 
his property in Cambridgeshire and Bedfordshire ; its system of 
management past and present ; the receipts from it ; and the 
expenditure on it in improvements, remissions of rent, farm buildings, 
wages, pensions, cottages, gardens, allotments, charities, church- 
building, schools, experiments, model *farms, and the like. 1 will not 
'attempt to conduct my readers through the hideous labyrinth of 
figures which the book Contains, but will place before them the total 

result in the Duke’s own words : 

• 

On Thomey the expenditure from 1B16 to 1895 amounted to 1,508,353/., and on 
Woburn from 1816 to 1895 It was 2,632,186/. After spending nearly four and a 
quarter millions sterling since 1816 on some 51,043 acres of land, a large propor- 
tion of which is some of the best^ wheat land in England, and after excluding all 
expenditure on Woburn Abbey, its park and farm, it will be seen that at the present 
time an annual loss of more than 7,000/. a year is entailed on their owner. 


And tfgain : ‘ So far as the Beds and Bucks es>tates are concerned, 
the reduced rental is not now suflSiiient to meet the necessary out- 
goings.’ Certainly a notable and a startling conclusion ; and I cannot 
winder that, at first sight, it should have inflicted a violent shock 
uppu the owner’s'nerves. But I promised at the outset that I would 
try to be a Sou of Consolation, find I now proceed wifii my benevolent 
iii|;eiition of showing him that things are not as bad as they seem, 
ffuVI that his condition, after all said and done, is what one of Miss 
iEdgeworth’s characters calls ‘ vastly put-up-able with.’ On the first 
of consolation which I had proposed to myself I cannot say 
Uhwh* ^he book does not deal with one of the Duke’s best properties 
W acres plundered from the Church in Devonshire. I 
^ that we should find that things were a little better 
^favistock partially covered the deficits 
of a?hor^ But from the incidental glimpses which 

^ jiqI seexn to flourish better in the 
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Filing farther information on this head, I m^st fall hack upon a 
more commonplace topic, and remind the Duke that theye was once 
a-time when land was worth having, and when the Bedford estates 
paid splendidly. He has, indeed, shown us as much in the tables at the 
end of his book. I huve said before that the fifth Duke was a spend- 
thrift, and my grandfather the sixth Duke lived at great expense, had 
a large family, and did not, I believe, put by. But the seventh Duke 
was an economist even to the extent of ploughing up the park and 
cutting down avenues. He reigned from 1839 to 1861, and had only 
one child. That one child, his successor, was an invalid, lived a life 
of absolute seclusion, and when he died, in 1872, left his own and 
his father’s accumulations to his cousin and successor, Duke Hastings, 
who was certainly the last man to incur the Apostle’s censure by 
failing to provide for his own house. I merely suggest this topic 
of consolation, and do not labour at. ‘ 111 ? Bless you — why, I wish 
I had half his complaint ! ’ • , 

But even if these attempts to cheer are rejected, and our pity is 
still invoked for the downtrodden owner of Woburn and Thomey, 
there still is balm in Gilead. The critical world was so much awed 
and fescinated by the spectacle of a great English landlord turning 
his pockets inside out before the public, and saying, in words or in 
effect, ^ I am hungry,’ that it lost its customary balance of judgment, 
and rushed to the conclusion that the system of managing estates 
set forth by the Duke of Bedford was no> only the* ideally best but 
the only practicable, and joined him in his melancholy dirge over the 
demise of agricultural profits. ^ 

But here again, on quieter consideration, a topic of consolation 
may be found. Perhaps, after all, Woburn and Thomey have not 
been so wisely adfliinistered as other estates ; perhaps, under \nore 
judicious handling, *even land m^ be made to pay. 

A friend of mine, whose acreage is, I think, rather larger' than 
that of the Duke of Bedford, favours me with the following comments. 
After praising the generosity and public spirit displayed in the book, 
before us, he gops on to say : , 

I most emphatically demur to the conclusion of the Trnies Keviewer that it tends 
to a solution of the ‘much-vexed land question’ (whatever thaj may mean), 

Aa an agricultural landowner I review the Duke of Bedford’s opinions from an 
dwnef^s point of view. The chief point that strikes one is that his generalisations 
are based too exclusively on particular knowledge, c,g, his opinion as to the fann 
labourer; bis cottage, his garden, &c., could not be applied without considerable 
modification to tJio ‘ hind ’ of the North of England engaged for twelve months, 
ao&etimes for six only, at the ‘ hirings,’ and surrounde^jj by highly paid labour in 
the pits, imnstone mines, smelting works, qoke ovens, shipbuilding yards, &Cr, 
with whom I come into contact. Again, the small grass-land farmers in the dales 
have a veiy*large number of these tenants) employ up labourers, and, although 
occupiers, aqe as unlike a tqMland county farmer as a Thames boat-builder is. to a 
Tyneside riveter. I should mention that my dale estate has been reclaim,^ ' 
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moorland, and conseguontly is a somewliat jpatallel caselto tlie 
/,eatate. ^ 

I have experience of midland grasfrdand farmers on my shire propeity, ami 

t have, as you tnow, to administer very extensive estates (exceeding in area, I 
think— for I have not materials for giving hgiires here— the Duke’s Beds and Bucks! 

estates) in shire, I think, upon -inquiry of experts, you will find it is admitted 

that these estates are and have for 'many ye*^rs^ ^een most efficiently maintained- 
AH the details which the Duke refers to, such as new buildings, draining, ‘eteam 
cultivation, roads, fences, gates, cottages, gardens, privies, water supply, sites for- 
churches and chapels and schools and mission-rooms, school maintenance, provident 
societies, clergy, charities, pensions, even jubilees and other festivities, receive most 
careful attention, and are paid for out of the estate resources, sometimes income, some- 
times capital, sometimes by terminable rent charges, and, if this entailed a deficiencyv 
twelve months would see ane in the bankruptcy court. Of course the percentage of 
net receipts to gross receipts is not very handsome, but the system is efiective, as we* 
rarely have a difficulty in getting tenants willing to pay the rent asked, and arrears 
are rare. ... 1 believe we are doing a public service in securing the highest possible* 
cultivation of the land and encouraging the best farmers. 

Befit is, of course, the measure of the value of the land to the tenant, but it by 
no means Represents the landlord’s profits. I know, to my cost, that this is very 
rarely recognised. In assessing my life interest the Inland Bevenne, after consider- 
able pressure, and as a special favour, taking as their basis the rental, allowed 12^ 
per cent, for repairs &c., and tkxed n^e on the remaining 88 J per cent. I believe,, 
speaking from memory, that the net receipts are not more than 60 per cent, (part 
of this is payable to other persons, practically joint owners, but without any of the 
trouble or risk), the remaining 40 being expended on objects without which the* 
rental would not be maintained. 1 firmly believe that ownership of agricultural 
land can and ought to be profita])le even though to a small extent. If it is not, it 
is a drain upon instead of an addition to the national resources, and ought to be 
relieved of all taxation. 

1 also firmly believe in occupiers being encouraged to make their own bargains 
with landlords and avoid the intervention of valuers and third parties,>a class of 
sgriculturists who must be paid, and at a high rate, out of agricultural resources^ 
and who find this a far easier and more lucrative business than cultivating the land. 

With all respect and admiration for the public spirit ^hown by the Duke and 
his predecessors, in my opinion the principles adopted in the case of his estates 
will not tend to increase national prosperity if adopted by all owners, as if sound 
they ought to be. Pray Uiake any use of my opinions that you think proper. 


At this juncture I revert to my heading. I have said as much m 
ii h^ed about the I^aiid : I now approach the question of the Lodging- 
snaking things, not as they might be or as they were, but 
i it that when Bedfordshire and Cambridge- 

; hive ceased to pay, and instead of paying present a deficit,. 

it seems that Devonshire is no better, the Duke of Before} 
making munificent remissions, spending money to 
^ his rural estates, and keeping Woburn tod its* 

I to toore scrupulous order than even I, who haveknojyn 
i JPwas born, have ever seen there ? 

icause, as his father said, he ^owqs 
B loomsbury ’-^^because, to other words, he 
hqindon, Boi|ghly spealdnf » ihe/B^^ 
;ihe ,Bt2tod to Efiston Square. The whiile 
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Beighboorhobd, to use a vigoirouB phrase which I onoe heard from 
ah old Badical, * stinks of Duke.’ Here, if aiay.where, Mill’s unearned 
increment is seen in all its glory and beauty; here, if ever, his 
dictum is made good, and the landlord ‘ grows richer in his sleep-* 

Now, in dealing^ with the Duke of Bedford’s London estate, I 
must distinguish, as to origin, between its two parts, though locally 
they run into one another, and practically constitute one property. 
Speaking in the House of Commons on the Second Heading of the 
Welsh Church Bill I said: • . 

History records the case of families who have risen to greatness and afflu- 
ence 'on the, ruins of the abbeys, and it is an interesting constitutional con- 
sideration to bear in mind that, in virtue of wealth so acquired, some of the heads 
of these families obtained peerages and then transmitted their honours to their 
descendants, who now sit in serried ranks in another place ready to throw out, as 
soon as they get the opportunity, a Bill designed to carry just a stage further a 
process to which they themselves owe so much. I will venture, in connection 
with the subject of abbey lands, to give to the House two instances, one of the 
way in which Church property should not be dealt with, and the other of the way 
in which it should be dealt with. If any hon. member on leaving Palace Yard 
will turn to the right, and walk less than a mile, he will come to the Old Convent 
Garden of Westminster Abbfey, now dedicated tor uses which are certainly not 
sacred, and paying daily tribute to a secular landlord. That is an instance of the 
way^ in which Church property should not be dealt with. But if any hon. member 
will turn to the left, to the precincts of Westminster'Abbey, he will find under the 
shadow of that pile, housed in the very buildings, and enriched by the propertyi 
of the old Benedictines, a famous school of learning, with eleemosynary provision 
for poor scholars, and a system of exhibitions connecting it with Trinity and 
Christ Church. In the erection of Westminster School on the foundations of 
Westminster Abbey the House will see the way in wljich ecclesiastical property 
should be treated. * 

I have said before in this article that I do not condemn the dissolu- 
tion of the abbeys,* but I cannot praise the way in which their lands 
were disposed of. Covent Grardfen and its purlieus are spoils of the 
Church ; but the great estate in Bloomsbury was more respectably 
acquired. It came by the most legitimate of all means — ^marriage 
with an heiress. 

Bachel Lady EuSsell, wife of Jthe decaf>itated William Lord 
Russell, was the daughter and eventual heiress of the last Earl of 
Southampton, and from him inherited Southampton House in 
Bloomsbury, which afterwards, under the name of Bedford House, 
became so‘ fiunous in political memoirs as the abode of the fourth 
Duke of Bedford (‘Junius’s Duke/) and the headquarters of the 
‘ Bloomsbury Gang.’ When, towards the close of the last century, 
&shiotL winged its flight to other quarters of the town, Bedford 
Hopse was pulled down, and its site and 411 its appurtenances — 
courtyard, gardens and grounds — ^were covered with the network of 
strei^ and'^uares which in their names commemorate my femily, its 
prp^rUel, and its alliances. I have said that the Bloomsbury estate . 
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iHonf, by miurriage with an heiress, and so it did, But, Itipking I^k 
U lii^e farther, 1 should not be surprised to find that it too, at one 
iSniA, had befen a property of the Church ; for the first Earl of Southampr 
ton, like the first Eoxl of Bedford, was a courtier of Henry the Eighth 
and received some part of his wages in the shape of abbey lands. 

So much for the different origin of , the two parts of the Bedford 
estate in London ; but, however they originated, their results have 
been the same. They have placed their owner beyond the reach 
of agricultural depression. Figuratively speaking, they are paved 
with gold. We have no means of estimating their value, but only 
to>day, as 1 write, I see the following morsel in a daily paper : 
‘The ground rents, amounting to 2,5001. a year, secured upon 
blocks B, C,’and D, Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Square, which 
were advertised for sale by auction, have been disposed of by Messrs. 
Bunn and Soman for 82,000^.’ ^ 

Wqll done, the Lodging-houses! These are the statistics 
which are really valuable and interesting. These are the statistics 
without which the most elaborate particulars of Thomey and Woburn 
are useless as guides to landowners. If you are drawing the income 
of a foreign principality from ‘ a few lodging-houses in Bloomsbury,’ 
you can easily afford to treat your tenants in the Fens in a fashion 
which would bring the merely rural landlord to ruin in a twelvemonth. 
After all, my complaint against the Bake of Bedford is not that he 
has given us too many statistics, but too few. 1 ask for more. If 
prose is powerless, verse may move him. 

' Come live with me, and be my love, 

And wo will aU the pleasures prove 
That facts and figures do supply 
Unto the statist’s raptured eye. 

Let the Bake convoke another Unionist meeting, and by all means 
let it be held this time in St. Fancreus or Bloomsbury or Brury Lane. 
Let him again preside, and give a full and exact account of the 
value of his London estates when they first came into our ancestors’ 
hands ; of their gradual increase, of the amount spent on them, and 
of income which al the present day they yield. 

, Then, indeed, he will have served great public ends. He will have 
given os some vahiable suggestions for the taxation of ground-values ; 
he iHil have supplied an object-lesson in the best mode of using 
ecel^einstical property ; and he will have imparted to his brother- 
lei^ords a secret for which many of them will be unfeignedly 
tlniukibl'— hdw to live like a gentleman when your land presents you 
^fh a di^cit. 


Geobge W. E. Rukbxl. 
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THE INCREASING DURATION OF 
HUMAN LIFE 


This small article is the result of some years of research on a subject 
which cannot but be interesting to all human beings — ‘ Life and its 
duration/ I have now put togetlier both published and unpublished 
records. It may seem strange that one whose childhood was guided 
by one of the wisest and most learned of men — Sir George Comfewall 
Lewis — should venture to publish opinions at variance with those 
which he has expressed on this subject ; but it may be that we are 
governed by the law of contrariety, or avire iempSy autre moeurs, or 
that in reality centenarianism has surprisingly increased. 

That the human being was intended fop greater length of life 
than is usually attained in our artificial existence is probable from the 
fact that he does not reach his full and pomplete development until 
his twenty-fifth year. The life of most of the lower animals is 
reckoned to be about five times their maturity inamatural condition, 
and although disturbing causes interfere with human life in the 
present day, yet within certain limits man is subject to the same laws 
as every other tyge of existence in either the animal or the vegetable 
kingdom. Nature has assigned to him a certain period during which 
he should attain to a sound ph;fsical and mental maturity, and any 
attempt to curtail that period by early forcing is, and must be, 
necessarily productive of lamentable results. The boy or girl may 
be developed imder a system of steady ‘ cramming ’ into a highly 
accomplished man or woman, long before full age has been reached, 
but it may be accepted as an axiom in almost all instances that the 
earlier the development the earlier the decay. The lesson to be 
learned from the records of those who have lived to advanced years 
is, that moderation in all things, whether physical or intellectual, 
is the secret of long life, and that it is easy by systematically 
violating this rule to produce an artificial, old age. 

A sage once said " Every man is his own age,’ which is no doubt 
a great truth ; for, apart from the variety existing in difierent races, 

< there is an immense difference in the development of each individual, 
which inay* make possible for one what is impossible for another* 
But one Aile might, we think, be followed with benefit : the less the 
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yotmg and incomplete being is put in a forcing bonse fiie better; 
the slower the development, the finer will be in most cases the animal 
mentally and physically, and the greater the chance of a long, 
healthy, and useful life. 

Much has been written and, said about the wear and tear of 
business and occupation, but it is to be believed that in a healthy 
condition, when once the human being is fully completed, mental 
exercise can not only be borne, but is wholesome and absolutely 
necessary. 

A hundred years ago — in 1796 — Doctor William Hufeland wrote ; 


By these observations we are enabled to come to the conclusion respecting the 
important question, What is the proper term or boundary of human life P One 
might believe that some degree of certainty could be acquired on ibis point, but it 
is iUcredible what difference in opinion respecting it prevails among philosophers. 
Some allow man a very long and others a veiy short duration of life. One might 
believe ^that death by * Marasmus ^ — ^that is to say, by old age — is the true boundary 
of human life ; but this l^asoning in the present times is attended with great decep* 
tion, for, as Lichtenberg says, ' Men have found out the art to engraft old age upon 
themselves before the time.’ 


It is reported that in 'those who have worked for generations in 
factories and underground in mines, tissue degeneration with ail the 
symptoms of extreme old age is capable of taking place at the 
early age of from forty to fifty years, thus showing how important a 
factor artificial existtoce is in inducing premature old age. Hufeland 
again remarks : 


The age of the woHd hitherto has had no perceptible induence on that of man, 
and people may still become as old as in the time of Abraham and in even earlier 
periods. There have certainly been times when men lived sometimes longer and 
sometimes shorter, but this evidently did not arise from the age of the world, but 
tom man himself. When men were in a savage state — simpla^ laborious children of 
I^atUre-^and much exposed to the open air, such as shepherd, hunters, and farmers, 
great age was very common among them ; tut when they began gradually to de- 
ipise the dictates of Nature and to indulge in luxury, the duration of their li^ 
bsj&ame shorter. Man can in almost all climates attain to a great age ; but people 
in general do not attam to the greatest. 


that stand iiigh have«m general more and purer air than 
wluoh stand low, though here also there is a certain limitation, 
ipd thfe rule ‘ thfi higher the better ’ cannot thus be laid down. The 
of height is, on the contrary, prejudicial to longevity j 
without doubt the highest country in Europe, hae 
of long life than Scotland, 

^ in genei^ live longer than in warm. The 

l their youth and live to a g;reat 

g|^y nor their joints become 

iMg j»^pd of middle life. The influence of sali<^ 

' longevity than that of ~ 

" 
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, shore. Stagnated fresh water, on the other hand, is hurt&l by it» 
mephitic vapours. 

* What then is the absolute duration of man^s life ?* We know 
that each class of animals has a certain expectation of life, and the 
case should be the ^same with man j he, however, is so complex 
a being, so strange a mixture of the mental and physical, that his 
life ihust necessarily be more variable than that of the animal or 
vegetable kingdom. But there is nothing to prevent us from giving 
as his duration of life the utmost extent to which, according to 
Hnfeland and Heller — two great authorities on this subject — it ia 
possible for him to attain. ‘ Now experience incontestably tells ua 
that a man still may attain to considerably over a hundred years.^ 
How much he has ever exceeded that age remains to be proved. 

We may, however, with all probability assert that the organisation 
and vital powers of man are able to support an activity of one hundred 
years. , 


This assertion acquires some weight when we find that it agrees 
with the proportion between the time of growth and the duration 
of life. 


^ # 

It may be stated broadly that an animal lives eight times — the 
modem theory is jive times — as long as it grows, but different classes 
vary so much in this respect that no absolufe rule can be laid down. 

Now a man in a natural state — ^where the period of maturity is 
not artificially hastened — requires fully Wenty-five years to attain his 
complete growth and full development, and this proportion would 
give him an absolute age of one hundred and "twenty-five years; 
beyond even this he has been known to attain — for example, old Parr, 
bora 1493, died 1635. 

It need not be objected that great age is the exception to the 
rule, and that a shorter life is pjoperly the natural conditidh. Almost 
all those kinds of death which take place before the hundredth year 
brought on artificially — that is to say, by disease or accidents ; and 
it is certain that the far greater number of men die an unnatural 
death, and that not above one in three thousand attains an age of 
a hundred yearsl But with regard to the relative duration of 
fetiUan life, that indeed is extremely variable and as different as each 
ihfiividUal. It is regulated by the contoution of the person, his 
i^Stoer of living, and a thousand internal and external circumstances 
^liibh may halve an influence on itf We must not imagine that every 
fcian brings with him into the world a stock of vitality capable of 
lasting OUe huudred years. It is unfortunately the fate of our 
j^nleiratibn that the grandparents and parents often transmit to the 
efabrju a fer shorter * stamen vitae.’ \ 


* S&eie £f, evidence, however, that the average duration of human life Int^ 
hiB during the past fifty years under improved sanitary sunou]^ 

v^Vincent^s IXationary of Biography ) 




Among the longJivOd in the animal Hng^om we ihay men|4ott 
birds, fish, and reptiles, although even in the lower aninoals the 
duration of life varies iminensely according to the species. Of fish; 
the caip are especially long-lived. Long life is also attributed to some 
of the reptile tribe— alligators, Crocodiles, tortoises, turtles — from the 
slowness of their combustion. 

Among birds, some of the parrot species are supposed to live 
to over a hundred years. The swan, the raven, the eagle, are also 
credited with great length of life. 

In the mammalia the elephant attains the greatest age* It grows 
for twenty-five or thirty, and is said to live from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty years and even longer. We have no accurate means 
of ascertaining the whale’s age. A lion is said to have lived seventy 
years in the Tower, but there is no evidence that he attains anything 
like that age in the natural state. Forty years is recorded by 
natur^ists as the extreme age. The camel may attain the age of 
fifty 5* it eats little and drinks less. The horse is comparatively a 
short-lived animal, but it is a well-known fact that when he does 
little work and passes the greater part of his days in x)asture he may 
attain to about forty years* of life ; but* when a horse is hard-worked, 
and fed, moreover, upon beans, oats, and other ossifying foods, his days 
are much shorter. • 

In the vegetable kingdom the yew attains great age ; those at 
Fountains Abbey Ure about 1,200 years old. Two orange trees at 
Borne, planted respectively by St. Dominic and Thomas Aquinas, 
are said to be from 600 to 600 years old ; and there are records of 
tropical trees that, counting by their rings, are supposed to have 
attained to 800 or 1,000 years. 

In man there are many instances of well-attested longevity. 
Moses is ‘Said to have lived to the age of 120. See the following 
authentic passage, Deut, xxxiv. 7 : ‘ And Moses was an hundred and 
twenty years old when he died : his eye was not dim, nor his natural 
force abated/ It is an undoubted fact that men of letters and science, 
whose lives have been devoted to congenial pursuits, often attain great 
Carlyle, BuSbn, 6oethe, Franklin, Herschel, Newton, and Halley 
ill between eighty and ninety, and among medical men who 
have reached the same age are to be reckoned Harvey, Dnhamel, 
and Euysch. There seems to be no doubt that Michael Angelo, 
!I$tian» and lleeuwenhoek paints pictures after ninety. Also we 
may make mention of the veteran painter of our own time, Sidney 
"Xiobper/ ; An extraordinary number of instances of longevity may be 
ftouhd ^xnb% ;]the herinits and monks who, with the strictest regimen, 
Absta:ac&on, led e Ufe of contemplation, but combined 
mto Ibe of free air and bodily exercise. Thus the Apostle 

the age of niuety-three* Paid iSrS 
in idtoost inciedibly seveto in^a 




to that of 103 ; an4 St, Anth' oj?y is.’ believed to baye that of 

105, Athanasius and Jerome also exceeded the age of eighty, la 
later times the Venerable Bede lived to a very advanced period, 

I)eep*thinteing philosophers and lawyers also have at all times 
been distinguished by their great age. Academicians in this respect 
have been particularly noticeable. I need only mention the celebrated 
Fontenelle, who wanted but one year of 100, and Nestor Formey, 
both perpetual secretaries, the former of the French and the latter 
of the Berlin Academy. To come down to our own times, it is only 
necessary to mention the well-known examples of M. Chevreul, 102, and 
Professor Owen ; Sir Moses Montefiore, who died in his 101st year, 
1886 ; Miss Joanna Hastings, of Malvern, who in the same year 
attained her 103rd birthday ; William Mann, of Kirkfield, near Haddo, 
who died at the age of 107 ; Lady Smith, who lived to be 106. 

As an instance of hereditary longevity, we may quote from the 
published letter of General Cunningham Roberts, who stated that his 
aunt, Miss Elizabeth Gray, who died in 1858 within twenty-tw(> days 
of her 108th birthday, was one of a family of twenty. Of eleven who 
survived, two died respectively at the ages of ninety-one and ninety- 
two ; two at eighty-seven, and two at eighty-six ; three others at 
seventy-seven, eighty, and eighty-five respectively ; and one at »the 
comparatively early age of seventy ! 

These notes of two centenarians in India are recorded by Sir J. 
Fayrer : — 


In 1856 a pensioner in tlie Kliairafc Khana of Lucknow attended monlLly to 
draw liis pension. lie was then a slightly bent but stiil vigorous old man, active 
and in full possession of his faculties. This man, a native, bad been subadar at 
the battle of Buxar, which "was fought in 17(U. As he could not at that time, 
considering the rank he held, have been less than twenty-five, his age in 185(i 
must have been 117 * It is possible that he may have been only twenty, bnt eviii 
in that case he would fiave been 112 in 1850. With the outbreak of*tbc .Mutiny 
the IGiairot Khana disappeared, and he was never heard of again. 

In 180(3 or 1808 an Armenian, a very aged-looking, feeble little man, shrivelled 
and decrepit with age, was brought into the hospital at Calcutta, having sustained 
a fracture of the neck of the thigh-bone from a trivial fall. ^ He was very uncom- 
municative, and disliked answering questions, but on being asked to state his age 
he said he did not know it, but that it might be gathered from the fact that he 
had been present at, and remembered seeing, the execution of the celebrated 
Nuncomar, which took place in the time of Waxren Hastings, in 1774. Supposing 
him to have been eight or ten years old at that time — he can hardly have been 
less-^his age in 1866 must have been 102. 


The subjoined table givfs the number of cases in which thee 
persons whose deaths were advertised in the obituary column of 
the Morning Post in the decade 1887-189^ had attained the age 
,o£ eighij years and upwards, being *no less than 10,806 out of a 
1 total number of deaths 76,892, or 14’5 per cent. 

’ Of these,, again, we find that the age of ninety to ninety-five was 
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wadhied; by 1,198, the age of ninety-five to ninf ty-nin^- by 262, ^hile 
Jbirty-two are thus offidiUly recorded at 100 tO 105 and upwards. 


TtftMof 1887 

ftge 


^ Tptal for 

im 1695 1890 the ton 

yeitfi 


128 I 118 I 122 
l^S^ 

138 113 114 

118 106 85 

81 107 100 96 

79 82 72 76 

90 86 73 76 

85 94 64 G3 

48 60 60 ^65 


1,292 1,088 958 947 1 1,086 11,151 997 998 1,148 1,141 


The followiDg table is compiled from the news paragraphs which, 
coming from all parts of the world, have appeared in the Morning 
Post during the last ten years, and is to be taken as supplemental 
to the table previously given, None of these cases have formed the 


AgMOTOT 1887 1888 1889 1890 1891 1892 1898 1894 1895 I89f. Total 


9 28 26 




























subject of aja obituary advertifieiueufc; as, where the paper has con- 
tained both an advertisement and a paragraph' relating to the same 
individual, that instance has been excluded from this table. 

At the time then in which we live centenarianism appears to be 
no longer uncommon, judging by the number of thoroughly well- 
authenticated cases published nearly every day of those who have 
attained above a hundred years in different classes of life and in 
different parts of the globe. What is undoubtedly rare is a |rell- 
attested example of an individual living over 120 years. Of this I 
give the following account, having myself taken some interest in the 
case. Not content with corresponding with M. Bachasson, the mayor > 
of the town in which the centenarian lived — who wrote to me officially 
on September 29, 1885 : ‘ What you have read in the papers is quite 
true : our centenarian is 125 years old, and celebrated the 100th anni- 
versary of her marriage the 13th of January last ; ’ and again on the 
24th of October ; ‘ I send you the portrait of our centenarian ; the 
date of her birth is 22nd of September, 1760, and of her mjf^iage 
13th of January, 1784’ — I commissioned a friend to go from Paris to 
Auberive, where he s^w the old peasant herself. I give the account 
in his own words : . • * 

Auberive-en-Iloyans is a small village situated in the department of the Is&re. 
In a narrow-looking lane, and in a wretched hovel, there lives an old centenarian, 
Marie Durand, commonly called ^ La M^re Girard,’ that being the name of her 
second husband. 

Her age is 125, bom, according to an extract* from the parish register of St- 
Just-de-Clalx (Isere), on the 22nd of September, 1760, and she has lately celebrated 
in her own village the hundredth anniversary of her wedding. 

Her own reminiscences of her youth and past^ life are very dim. At one time 
she was a cantini^re ; but she will not speak much of her married life, except that 
she went with her second husband, Girard, to sea for seven years in man’s clothing 
when the Austrians invaded the department of the Is^re for the first time 
(1814). She was always most laborious and frugal. Her meals consist of a soup 
made of bread, cabbage, potatoes, butfer, and oil. Her only weakness is a white 
brandy (eau de vie Blanche de Marc) made of the stalks of the grape. She, how- 
ever, only makes a very moderate use of this, and only takes it occasionally as a 
eordial. Marie Durand’s face and hands resemble parchment* She is quite doubled 
up and her knees almost meet her chin. Upon the whole sHe was tolerably clean, 
but her bed was very dirty and ragged, and ^he will not have it otherwise. A lady 
mt her a pair of sheets and a good counterpane, but she gave them away. Till 
within a few years of her death she always made her own straw bats and tuyautnit 
the Mils of her caps. When her eyes bwame too weak to be able to thread her 
needlo, she would cut about twenty lengths of thread, place her needles in a row 
on the window-fiill, and ask the girls on *bheir way home from school to thread 
them for her. She always made her own soup until the lost year, when a severe 
iUness weakened her very much ; so since then the parish pays a woman who lives* 
next door 15 francs a month to attend upon her. 

It U Imown that she had a son by hdr second husband, who died at 
^^^IPiesre-de-Chorrmne in 1810 at the age qf thirty-three, and two 
, w first marriage were killed at the battle of Friedland 
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in Spain. She h^rsatlf Hied under eleven govemmentB — ^namely; 
liQUis the Fifteenth, Louie the Sixteenth, the First Bepublic, Consulate 
under Napoleon, First Empire, Jjouis the Eighteenth, Charles the 
Tenth, Louis Philippe, Seoond Bepublic, Second Empire, Third 
Bepublic. ’ . ' ^ 

There are many other remarkacble cases of' centenarians ranging 
from a hundred upwards, but neither time nor space will allow me 
to enlarge on them. I hav^ only endeavoured to show in some slight 
degree what may be considered the causes for and against the pro- 
longation of life, and to cite a few unusual instances of longevity. 

In the average statistics of human life it has been found that 
women live longer than men ; the reason for that appears to be 
simple. 

Up to the age of twenty to twenty-five the man ig undoubtedly 
younger and less developed than the woman ; but in the next twenty 
or thirty years of his life the man ages much more rapidly, because, 
apart from the strain and hardship of a profession, the exposure to 
unhealthy climates, the disappointments of fortune, he often leads a 
life of dissipation and excess, which early puts Jts stamp on his fore- 
head and turns his hair grey before ^its time. The woman, on the 
other hand, who has often more than her share of anxieties, has, apart 
from the many accidents of life, but one serious and inevitable 
danger, that of the perpetuation of her race, which, safely j)assed, 
renovates rather, than ages, and increases a woman's chance of 
longevity. 

From the few*facts that I have ventured to put together we may 
deduce, I think, the following conclusions, which I trust may be found 
of some interest by those who desire to have a general view of the 
expectation of life, its real duration, and the possible causes of its 
length and brevity. 

(1) That, according to the best authorities of the last century, the 
extreme limit of life might be 125 years under extraordinary and 
almr st abnormal circumstances. 

(2) That the anticipation of life is roughly five times the time 
that the organs of th^ body — ^npt counting the brain, which develops 
later — require to attain their full and absolute maturity. This of 
course varies not only in races, but in individuals, some developing 
early ^nd some much later, even in the same climate and in the 
simefemily. 

(8) That rarely, if ever, is that full duration achieved, owing to 
dji^se^ habits, wear and tear, and many other 

cau^ wh^h life* 

slott^ier the development the longer may be the duration 

of life. 

{5) Thafc ifll fcw^ ere not bom with the Capacity^ for 

lort^ llfe eys^ M the 
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organism of the human being is mole comply than that of the 
lower animals, so his anticipation of life is fer more variable* 

(6) That those circumstances which conduce^ to longevity are un- 
doubtedly late development, frugal habits, moderation; exemption 
from vicissitudes of climate and extreme of heat or cold, from mental 
worry and agitation, temperance in eating and drinking, with a fair 
amount of brain work when the brain is ready to undertake it. 

We have all heard the well-worn axiom attributed to the Psalfhist 
that the * days of man are threescore and ten but in Gen. vi. 3 will 
be found the following passage : ‘ Yet his days shall be an hundred and 
twenty years.’ This passage seems to have been overlooked, as I 
have rarely seen it quoted, although curiously enough it exactly cor- 
responds to the theory that man should attain five times the period 
of reaching his maturity. 

Alice Qlenesk. 
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.ON OLD AGE 


Wkiters have expatiated ujwn this subject from ^ eiy early times, 
though not unhappily fiom the earliest (if Methuselah could have 
been induced to send the Nvneteeuth Century B.f’. a signed article, 
it would have been really worth reading), and it is nol likely, since 
so many people liave had the experience oi growing old, that any- 
thing ‘very original can be said about it. If ‘ to live is to leain,’ 
however, there may still be something novel, since the life of one gene- 
ration is not the same with that of another, and theie are peculiar 
circumstances which affeet jiarticulai classes. 

To the majority of us old age is merely t he gradual attenuation 
of life ; a thing ‘ like copper wire, which grows the nartower by going 
further ; ’ the same dish, save that it has bt‘come insipid ; an echo 
of existence, which in prolongation sounds fainter and fainter. 
Unless disease accompanies it, there is nothing to distinguish it, in 
a very marked manner, from the rest of adult experience. Of course 
there is the physical change, but this does not set in to any serious 
extent till very late. The years are not yet come of which we are 
compelled to say ‘ We have no pleasure in them,’ and when ‘ the 
clouds return after the rain.’ The almond tiee may flourish and the 
daughters of music may be brought low (so far, at all events, that 
their high notes are thrown away upon us), but we have still what 
are cheerfully described as ‘all our fisculties.’ We transact our 
btudness, often, jndeed, sticking to it closer than ever. We say 
‘ What ? ' a good de&l oftener than we did, and some of us ‘ No.’ 
(If there is to be but one word 'left to us, that seems to pater&milias 
to be the best.) . We like it to be thoroughly understood that we are 
not going to divest ourselves of our garments before going to bed. 
We even still take our pleasura, though more sadly | they may 
have lost their zeal, but something remains*; there is the feast, 
though it is the second day’s feast ; the joints have already become 
* bushes, but the day of cold mutton is still afar off. 

Monlisto and philosophers have done their best, when they have 
themtoli^ leached that t^e bf life, to eulogise * old age ; ’ but they 
do not deorive eve% the young. (‘These old gentlemen,’ says 
Vottth with its callow cynidsm, ‘ are Foxes who have lost their tails.') 
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They have done the same thing with poverty, and with the same ill- 
*success. It has had no exhilarating effect upon ]^r ]^ple. The 
reasons why old men have written in praise of old age are hot far to 
seek : they say with Johnson, ‘ Do not let us discourage one another/ 
They are in for it, and they make the best of it 5 it is not well to cry 
stinking fish. Moreover, there is a natural tendency among well- 
principled persons to make light of the ills of humanity ; they fancy 
they are paying a compliment to Providence, and perhaps even 
conciliating it. There are many old men who say, and quite, truth- 
fully, that they would not be young again if they could ; but. what 
they mean is not, of course, that they would not exchange weakness 
for strength, and disillusion for hope, but that they have no desire 
to live their life, over again. The clinging to existence that we so 
often* see in even very old men does not arise from love of it. Pope, 
sitting by Sir Grodfrey Kneller*% deathbed, and finding him much 
dispirited, told him he had been a good man, and would doubt- 
less go to heaven. ‘Ah, my good friend,’ was the deplorable 
but pathetic reply, ‘ I wish &od would let me stay at Whitton/ 
It was not, however, the attractions of Whitton that hejbad in his 
mind. ^ , • 

When old men ape young ones they afford a sad, and in fact 
rather a gruesome, spectacle, like that of a death’s-head moth 
fluttering among butterflies ; but it does not often happen. Their 
efforts to rival them in ordinary transactions are plucky endeavours 
to go on with the battle of life ; not to throw up the sponge before 
ihey are compelled. Their ardour for work is sonfetimes excessive ; 
indeed, in some cases they are seized with a Sesire for gain, which 
under the circumstances looks very like madness; but they are 
privately conscious of a sad falling-off in promptitude ; their judg- 
ment may be as* good as ever, but their intellectual m&bions are 
tardy. Those with whom they* were wont to consult are often no 
longer with them ; they have become isolated. ‘ Kemote, unfriended, 
melancholy, slow,’ is a line very appropriate to their condition. It 
seems curious that Shakespeare should have mentioned ‘ troops of 
Mends’ as accompaniments of old .age. This statement is only 
true as regards those who have the gift of exciting personal 
attachment : the longer they Uve the larger is the dumber of those 
attracted to them ; but with the vast majority of mankind, Mend- 
ships are made in youth, but afterwards by no means easily, and 
therefore when men come to be old they have only their contem- 
poraries, a small and dwindling ‘ troop,’ whom they can call their 
Mends. 

Perhaps the best part of old age is^its sense of proportion, which 
enables us to estimate misfortunes, or what seem to be such, at their 
true value; ’We have lived to recognise some dt them as blessings in 
disguise ; find at all events they dp not take such exaggerated forms: 
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in that quiet atmosphere as they were wcmt to do ih the changeful^ 
cloudhiDd of youth. We also know by experience how soon most of 
them ‘ Wow over.’ There is, however, one exception — ^that of death* 
When an old man is robbed, for example, of the bride of his youth, 
the being' who has cheered his path from noanhood, and in whom 
alone he has always found sympathy, the blow is fatal, not of neces- 
sity (alas !) to his life, but to all that made it, as it seems to him, 
worth living. It is said, indeed, that such a loss is rendered less 
severe to old men because they will soon be united to the object of 
their affections : 

/ 

Gont! for a minute, my »on, from this room into the next , 

I too shall go in a minnto. What time hare 1 to be rext P 

But to most of us this is but cold comfort ; it may happen, but it also 
may not ; there is no direct assurance of it, even for the most pious ; 
and qt the best, how weak is belief compared with certainty, the 
meeting we hope for beside the loss we know ! Tennyson, it is true, 
affirms that death does not harrow the feelings of the old as of the 
young. ‘ The Grandmother ' tells us that the time when she could 
have wept with the best has long gone by ; but tips poor lady was 
exceptionally old, and the loss she could not weep for was not tl^t of 
a life companion. * 

The man we are all best acquainted with — ^Dr. Johnson— enjoyed 
himself in old age to the> full. But he had had no enjoyment 
previously. Prosperity had been unknown to him till middle age had 
passed away. Hil society was mere sought, his conversation (or* 
what did duty for it) more prized, his wit and wisdom more welcomed 
after his grand climacteric than before it. This no doubt caused him 
to take too rose-coloured a view of old age. When the Bishop of 
Bt. Asaph" observed that an old man must lose faster than he gets, 
Johnson replied, ‘ I think not, if he exerts himself’ Whereupon his 
lordship was discreetly silent. The Doctor says again, ‘ There is 
nothing of the old man in my conversation,’ which was true enough 
.as regards its intelligence, but not the nature of it, which was essen- 
tially mature and consummate.. In his heart he knew perfectly well 
what is amiss in our late autumn, and how the disease of ‘anno 
dMnini' had begun to tell upon him. When Boswell, as usual, 
assenting too readily to his patron’s views, expressed a wish to e3q>eri- 
eooe qld age, the Doctor was much irritated, and thundered out : 

‘ What, would yon have decrepitude ? ’ 

The dtifermioe between youth and age as regards the conduct 
towards os of the othw sex has been plaintively expressed : ‘ When 
I was young iny dvililies wiarq taken as protestations of love; but 
now my pcotestations of love are taken as civilities.’ 

As a sale the poeii> though they have a bad reputation for it, do 
not. when their hair Is grey, philander even in verse, adfi have no 
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illusions as to the undesirability of growing old^ under however 
favourable circumstances. 

. • 

What are myrtle and wreaths to the brow that is wrinkled P 
’Tis like a dead flower with Maydew besprinkled. 

The myrtle arfd ivy of sweet two-and-twenty 
Are worth all your laurels, however so plenty. 

Bogers, who was often complimented on being a fine old man/ 
used acidly to reply, ‘There is no such thing, sir, as a fine old 
man.’ 

A less known but not less admirable writer has, however, given us a 
description of one who may well be called so : 

If he wears his own hair, it is white, in spite of his favourite grandson, who 
used to get on the chair behind him, and pull the silver hairs out, ten years ago. 

If he is bald at top, the hairdresser, hovering and breathing about him like a second 
youth, takes care to give the bald placc*as much powder as th(^ covered ; iu order 
that he may convey to the sonsorium within a pleasing indistinctness of it^ea re- 
specting the exa(it limits of skin and hair, lie is very clean and neat ; and, in 
warm weather, is proud of opening his waistcoat half-way down, and letUng so 
much of his frill be* seen, in order to show his hardiness as well as taste. 

In his pockets are two handkerchiefs (one for the neck at night-time), his spec- 
tacles, and his pocket-book. The pocket-book, among other things, contains a 
receipt for a cough,* and some verses cut out of an odd sheet of an old magazine, on 
the lovely Duchess of A., beginning : 

‘ When beauteous Mira walks the plaiu.^ 

♦ Ronelagh was a noble place ! Such taste, such elegance, *such beauty ! There 
was the Duchess of A., the finest woman In England, Sir ; and Mrs. L., a mighty 
line creature; and Lady Susan what’s her name, that had that unfortunate affair 

with Sir Charles. Sir, they came swimming by you like the swans. * 

0 ^ 
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He calls favourite young ladies b}* tbeir Christian names, howevet slightly 
acquainted vrith them ; . and has a privilege of saluting all brides, mothers, and 
indeed every species of lady, on the least holiday occasion. If the husband, for 
instance, has met with a piece of luck, he instantly moves forerard, and gravely 
Usees the wife on the cheek. The wife Ihdb says, ‘ My niece, sif, from the country ; ’ 
and be kisses the niece. The niece seeing Ijor cousin Citing her lips at the joke, 
says, * My cousin Harriet, sir,’ and he kisses the cousin. 

• With the exception of a faJUing-ofT in qtiickness of the mental 
povrers, partly compensated for by their greater maturity, and of 
some alteration in the Emotions, ol^age, as we have said, is generally 
but a prolongation of the past : but there are not a few cases when, in 
addition to the weight of years, chronic ill-health or accident with- 
diQaws us altogether from active life, a ’droiu^Btanoe which, though ^ 
inoonvenient and deplorable, is not without its advantages, immaterial 
indeed, but by no means unimportant. In the first place, it bestows 
leisme befbi^ the period when the waning of* the mind riders it 
oompolaoi^; like a spectator who watches a vast procession from 
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some secure and j«tired spot, such persons have an unusual oppor- 
tunity of Ictokmg at life from the outside. They are in the world but 
no longer of it, and regard it with dispassionate view. The most 
, ordinary and simple pleasures, such as are enjoyed by the humblest, 
are denied to them. If the l^st of humanity is that of wdking erect 
upon the earth, they have fidlen below even that standard. Their 
*feet will never brush the dew upon the upland lawn, or linger beside 
sea or river; Nature, save so much of it as can be seen from a 
window, is henceforth hidden from them ; it is sad and strange to 
reflect that, if ever again they behold its beauties, it will be in another 
world. Will there be woods and streams, they wonder, there, and 
what we fidsely call * the eternal * hills ? ‘ Wet or dry * is a phrase 
that has no more significance to them; they will not feel again 
the soft-fidling summer rain, nor the cheerful sunshine, nor see the 
wave pass over the wheat, nor the shadows across the pool. The 
value of these treasures of sight is only known to him who has lost 
them ; he may not have been one addicted to outdoor pursuits, or 
specially attracted by tlie country, but the thought that they are 
denied to him is a very bittei one ; one may be fond of home, 
yet resent being a captive to it, and 'still mote to a single room, or 
perhaps even an armchair. No one who is not helpless can under- 
stand the misery of helplessness ; it is a degradation only to be 
compared with disgrace, a humiliation unspeakable, and not to be 
mitigated (nay, rather otherwise) by the tenderest of ministrauts. 
What is one of its worst features is the effect it has upon the nerves ; 
movement has become the associate of danger, and is therefoifr 
abhorrent, and the stillef we are, the greater is our likeness to 
death. 

We do, indeed, belong less to the living than the dead, and the 
familiarity we lose with the one is transferred to* the other. That is 
one of the good sides (for it has many fiicets) of chronic invalidism : 
we look on both worlds with equanimity ; not, of course, with indif- 
ference — far from it — but with neither expectation nor tremor ; we 
have done with those emotions. 'Another cause of congratulation is 
the absence of rivalry. For all races, whether for feme, or place, or 
fortune, we are ‘ scratched ; ’ there is now no reason why our neigh- 
bours should not wish us well. They have, of course, become no less 
in. our eyes — ^indeed, in some ways they loom larger, or rather it is we 
who huve grown more insignificant — yet we fegard them much as a 
honum observer watches the inhabitants, of an anthill. What indus- 
tiy, what excitement, what ceaseless toil ! How strange is the re- 
flection (hat we ouryslves once painfully pulled about those sticks 
and straws, and went over and*over again that uneven ground ! We 
feel, however, no element of contempt for such labours, but, on 
the oontxasy, a sym|kd^hetic solicitude. We take genexidlj a pleasure 
in the assiduity and success of our fellow-creatures that was before 
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unknown to us ; it is the substitute for our own pleasure. If we had 
the power we would be a little Providence to them. Pe 9 ple comedo 
UH confidingly for advice, feeling sure that it will be disinterested, 
and with an instinctive conviction that we cannot be ill-disposed^ 
towards them ; besides, we have moie time for thinking than other 
folks, and (alas !) we are always at home to everybody. We are not 
quite useless even yet. ‘ They also serve who only stand and wait ; ^ 
and when we can’t stand we can still sit and serve— a little. 

On the other hand, our enemies — and who is without them? — no 
longer annoy us. Indeed, they have ceased reviling ; to them we are as 
dead men, ‘ out of mind,’ to wJiom the jiroverb De movima applies. And 
our friends are twice our frieuds. No one who is not ‘ laid by ’ can 
understand tlie depths of human sympathy. Even our acquaintances 
become oui friencK, and the least soft-hearted oi visitors murmurs 
to himself, ‘Pool soul!’ or perhaps (with equal (commiseration), 

‘ Poor devil ^ ’ WJiat is most curious is the interest, if we have ^in 
any way'become known to the public at large, complete strangers 
take in our physical and mental condition. If prescriptions could 
cure us we should be in rude health indeed. The materials are 
sometimes a little difficult (o procure. I have seen a letter from 
New Zealand recommending an old gentleman suffering from 
rheumatic gout to bathe in whales. In that island whales, it seems, 
are occasionally thrown up on the seasliore, when rheumatic patients 
hasten to lie in them during the progress of* their evisceration 
for pmposes of commerce. The extreme rarity of whales upon 
’ the Thames Embankment seems to have been unlcnown to the writer. 
Some conespondents give most excellent sanitary advice, but too late 
for its practical application. An aged poet who had lost the use of 
his limbs was exhorted by an admirei to dig, ‘ even if it were but in 
his back gaiden,’ for an hour or two every morning before'breakfast ; 
all that was wanted, he was assured, for complete recovery was ‘ pro- 
fuse perspiration followed by a healthy glow.’ 

Soraetimes — ^though, it must be added, very rarely — these com- 
munications are not so fiiendly ; the occasion^of a* writer’s retirement 
and inferred secession from tlie world of letters is taken advantage 
of to remind him of his moral misdemeanour^. 

A friend of mine, whose literary effusions ha3 been singularly 
blameless, had on one occasion humorously commented on a eulogium 
^ delivered by a foreigner in high position, on the complete absence 
among the upper classes in England of anything approaching to bad 
language. He said that he h^ stayed in many great liouses, and 
mingl^ with persons of all ages, from none gf whom had he heard 
one * cursory expression.’ It was wcdl known, my friend had written, 
that this witness to character was, unhappily, very deaf; nor would 
it be likely that in the presence of an alien of such high position 
strong ImEiguage would be indulged in by anybody. It was very true 
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that English gentlemen did not express themselves with the nnneces- 
sary vigour they used in the last century, but he feared that the 
statement that ‘ a big, big 1> ’ is never indulged in must be substituted 
fbr Mr. Gilbert’s well-known phrase of ‘ hardly ever.’ He went on to 
quote the remark of the Ainexioan hiunoribt,,that when a person, 
however respectable, trod with his stockinged foot upon ‘ the business 
end ’ of a tin-tkek, he rarely confined himself to saying ‘ Dear me I ’ 
There was nothing in what my fiiend wrote upon the subject but the 
roo'-t harmless badinage, far less the slightest approval of bad lan- 
guage, yet, when in his sere and yellow leaf he had to resign active 
literary employment, he leeeived the following conimumeation : 

Sir, <) judgment has ioUeu upon you at last, as it is fitting it bliould ialt upon 
those who use, and advocate the ubo of, blasphemouH and disgusting language 
You have written, that even wcll-piimipled peiHius oic wont ),*> indulge in it on 
vety small piovocation [This leieis to the tm-tack ] To you and your pothouse 
companions [the society Irequeuted by my poor tiieud was qmte pamfully respect- 
able] ' Ing DV as yon call tliem, may be common enough, but, let me tell you, in 
Ohristian families they an* utti rly unknown Perhapa, bowevm, it is but natural 
that porsoua of your descnption bould cult ii ate the soit ol language that will no 
doubt be spoken hereafter m tfiat place to which you an‘ (1 hear) hastening with 
rapid stride. 

Here followed the wrilei^s name and addiess, which, strange to say, 
was not a lunatic asylum. 

It is &ir to add that simh communications are veiy exceptional ; 
but correspondents who concern themselves with the spiritual con- 
dition of persons* we have in our mind — old men who are known 
to have withdrawn from work, no matter what, so that they have 
made more or less mark in it — are numerous. Of the man himself, 
•hib habits, his beliefs, they know absolutely nothing, but bearing 
that he is withdrawn from the world they write to express their hope 
that he has his thoughts fixed on the next one. These persons 'are 
by no means of one creed, and as each one K certain of his own being 
the right one, the'ir ex^iostulations and adjurations ]>at those who 
wish to please them in an embarrassing position. 

If the correspondence concerning this matter addressed to people 
who have but very modest claims to public recognition was to be 
published, it would be pionounced incredible ; what it must be iutlie 
case of the more distiuguished individuals who have retired from 
business is beyond the imagination to picture. , 

* The majtirity of these good soul-Samaritans, as they may be 
tennnd, alarmed for the fqture of tfieii unknown friend. Their 
view of it is not r^-coloured for the majority of their acquaintances, 
but for him it is fiarne-coloui^. The &te which tliey apparently 
eiqpeot for nine-teuiha of their fellow-creatures is similar to that 
which the late King df Benin was wont to iuflkt upon anyone who 
ohonned to displesae him, save that his victim had not to* endure it 
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for all eternity. These appr^ensions are usually expressed by 
ladies, and evidently kind ones. One can &ncy their light-blue eyes 
gfowing tender over drowning flies, but they regard the Horrible &te 
of which they write with the most extraordinary equanimity, not, to 
do them justice, became it is only going to happen to other people, but 
because (they say) it has been so decreed. That being the case, they 
have calmly adopted it, under the amazing impression that it is a 
branch— and the most important branch — of Christianity ; they would 
be muazed and surprised if you informed them that it belonged to a 
much older religion, known as devil-worship. If the poor gentleman on 
whom they,iasten — or let us say alight, for they wish to do him nothing 
but good — is so ill-advised as to question these pionounrements, he 
is lost indeed. I knew one who mildly replied that he feared liis 
disposition was too hopeful tliat cheerfulness would break in and 
dispel these gloomy anticipations. ‘ But, my dear friend,’ replied his 
correspondent, ‘ vie are cheerful ; we have our jokes, and enjoy our- 
selves as much as anybody.’ Then my fiiend lost his temper. * ‘ In 
that case,’ he rejoined, ‘ you ought to be ashamed of yourselves. How 
can you smile — much less laugh -when you believe that half the 
people with whom you mingle are doomed to e\erlasting fire? If 
you felt they were sentenced to be hanged it would make you serious 
enough, yet you eat and drink with them, imder these far more de- 
plorable circumstances, without any check on appetite. The simple 
explanation of the matter is that you do not believ^ what you affirm, 
but imagine you are conciliating your Benin deity by pretending to 
believe it.’ • 

This correspondent’s next (and last) communication was of a very 
unMendly character. It reminded one of the letter written by the 
Ettrick Shepherd after his quarrel with Walter Scott, beginning 
‘ D d Sir.’ 

To one who has the experience of a lifetime to look back upon, 
in which he cannot but have observed how much less important is 
belief in this and that particular dogma than behaviour, these 
denunciations seem strange indeed, and what is* very remarkable 
about them is that the vehemence of these good people generally 
varies inversely with the size of their sect. The fewer, that is, are 
the professors of a creed, the more positively certain they are of 
having solved the secrets of the future; however well instructed 
they may be in Doctrine, it is •obviously not ‘the Dbctrine of 
Cihances.’ 

There seems nothing more desirable to persons in the vale of years 
than that pure unquestioning faith which is occasionally found in 
men, and often in women ; but , 

Who would rush at a benighted many 

And give him two black eyes for being blmd ^ 
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» It is sordy no sin tfant, with all the will in the world to believe 
certain statements, we find great difficulty in accepting them ; when . 

, withdrawn firom ‘ the dust of creeds,* it seems amazing to us that 
belief should be considffted a voluntary act, within the power of 
every one who wishes to poss^ it. Does not ,He to Whoin the sick 
boy’s &thelr cried, ‘I<ord, I believe^ help thou my unbelief,’ under- 
stand hew we need help in this mattwp To some, indeed, belief 
may be easy ; but why should they plume themselves on this fact ; 
to suppose that there is merit in it is in their case to set a premium 
on mere credulity. Let them leave these retired veterans who 
entertain the ‘ larger hope’ alone, and not seek to flatter, the G-od of 
mercy by attributing to Him atrocities, and saying, ‘ Nevertheless, 
since it is Thy will, they are justifiable,’ as though he were an Eastern 
despot. 

It is not generally known how eften those who have made ever so 
^all a mark in the world from which circumstances have withdrawn 
them are the objects of this unsought solicitude. As to persons of a 
wider &me, I have known few indeed who have not suffered ficom it. 

.It has becolne, in fact, in their casetone of the consequences of old 
age, and therefore in this brief review of it deserves mention. 

It is fiur to say that it is not distasteful to everybody. I have 
even been acquainted 'with some who welcomed it as a proof of the 
sympathetic interest they have excited in their fellow-creatures ; but 
the majority dislike it ; to^some of them it renders their very fame a 
matter of regret — 

t 

And makes it seem morq sweet to be r 
The little life of bank and brieri 
The bird that pipes his lone desire. 

And dies unheard within his tree. 


James Payn. 
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THE GROWTH OF OUR SEAPORTS 

To Hastings, as Queen of the Cinque Ports, once belonged the honour 
and the responsibility of premier port of the kingdom. Twenty ships, 
of an average capacity probably of twenty tons each, was the Hastings’ 
ship service of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. In the thirteenth 
century the number and the size of the vessels were both enlarged. 
The Port Domesday Book, a.d. 1229, gives the numbers for the Cinque 
Ports, and * two ancient towns,* Winchelsea and Eye : \ 

Western Porte Eastern Ports 

Hastings . . . .6 Sandwich . . . .5 

Winchelsea . . . . JIO Dover , . , . .21 

Rye 5 Romney . • , . .6 

Hythe. .... 5 

Fifty-seven in all, some of them, probably, r^ching fifty tons burden. 
Upon these ports, and their subordinate members, fell the glory and 
the peril of the naval defence of the kingdom. Eight' nobly they 
braved the perils, and terribly they suffered the penalties, being fre- 
quently sacked and burned. Foreign foes could not crush their spirit, 
but a more relentless adversary closed tlie naval careers of most of 
them. -Alike by encroachments of the sea upon the land, and by 
foreclosures of land from the sea, many of the ports disappeared : 
centuries afterwards the traditjpns of their glory secured for * them 
honour and privilege. The barons of the Cinque Ports declined to 
sit at the Coronation feast of George the Third, as an attempt was 
made to infringe upon their time-honoured privilege to sit on the 
king’s right hand, a protest which secured the recognition of their 
right at the coronation of Greorge thd Fourth. 

Although theeburSien of defence rested upon the Cinque Ports, 
they could not monopolise the commerce of the country; a large 
volume of trade passed through other ports. The ^Quinzi^me,* a 
duty payable by every trader, amounted from the 20th of July, 1204, 
to the 80th of November, 1205, to a total of 4,958i. 7s. 3^^. : of 
this — 

£ 4. c2L 

Lcmdon paid*. . 836 12 10 being tt'Se per cent, of the totaL 
Boston „ . . 780 16 S „ 16-76 „ „ • 

Southampton „ . . 712 8 7 » » » 

Ljnnv „ , . W1 11 11 „ 1814 » 

NotrcAstle „ . , 168 8 11 „ 8-19 „ » 
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^ The severity of his ’stmggle with Frnace, anri the4 deoa^ of the 
Oinque Forts, compelled Edward the Third to avail himself of the 
forces of the ports which were growing up east and west. The fie^ 
collected for the siege of Calais in 1347 consisted of 748 ships, ntanned 
by 14,956 men; of these. the ^Qinque Forts supplied only '105 shi]^ 
and 9,140 men, abotit fourteeai cent, of the* whole, and Hastings, 
once the premier port, did not reach one per cent, of the total. The 
principal ports contributing were : 



Ships 

K&i 

Average to each 
Ship 

Peroentami 
of Total of Uen 

Yamiouth . 

43 

1,096 

26-5 

7*3 

Ff)wey 

47 

770 

16*4 

6*1 

Bartmouth 

31 

757 

24‘4' 

5*0 

Iiondon . 

25 . 

662 

. 264 

4*4 

Bristol 

24 

608 

26*3 

4*0 

Plymouth . 

26 

603 

28*2 

4*0 

WincheUea 

21 

SS6 

28*4 

4*0 

Boutl2ain][>to]i 

21 

572 

272 

9*8 

Sandwich . 

22 

504 

22*9 

3*3 

Lyxm 

HtOl .... 

16 

482 

30-1 

3*2 

16 

466 

29*1 

*31 

Newcastle . 

17 

414 

24*3 

2*7 

Oosirord 


403 

31*0 

2*7 

Boaton 

17 

361* 

21*2 

2*4 

Dover 

16 

336 

21*0 

2*2 

Shoreham . 

20 

329 

16*4 

2*2 

Looe .... 

£0 

325 

16-2 * 

22 

Harwich . 

14 

283 

20*2 

1*9 

Weymouth 

20 

264 

e 13-2 

1*7 

Ipswich • K) 

12 < 

2*39 

19*9 ' 

1*6 

Isle Of Wight . 

13 

220 

16*9 

1*5 

Hoohe 

11 

208 

18*9 

1*4 

Bjonouth . ^ 

10 

193 

49*3 

4*8 

Orimsby . 

a 11 

171 

16*6 

1*1 

Margate . ... 

16 " 

160 

10*7 

1*0 

Lymington 

9 

159 

17*7 

1*0 

Eye .... 

9 

156 

17*3 

no 

Hartlepool 

5 

146 

29*0 

1*0 

Teignmou^ 

7 

120 

17*1 

0*8 

Hamilhoke 

7 

U7 

16*7 

0*8 

Hythe 

6 

112 

18*6 

0*7 

Dunwlch . . 

6 

102 

17*0 

0-7 

Hastirgs . . 

5 

96 

19*2 

0*6 

, Portsxjottth 

6 

96* 

19*2 

0*6 

.BeafOTd . . . . 

5 

a 

. 80 

160 

0*6 


Fofty>seyen other ports sent less than a hundred men each ; many 
of them cannot now be identified, but the list prc^es that there had 
been! an extraordinary awakening of life on the coasts. From New- 
oaat{e t6 F(^y the east and south coasts were .studded with seaports, 
il^'^.^fas jthe.infto of British commerce : in its childhood it had 
to agaiiM frequent changes of the staple and other 

nds^bifyoh 0 ,.laV 8 ;.i^^ mid mining the ports affected: the gteat 

sixhgenth and seventeenth centime nursed 
iand at t&e Opeiungbf the eighteenth oentnry 
it1ih0i(€i^!'a^^^ . In Janhary l702 th^ bdoh|^ 
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tiondon . 
Bristol , 
KewOftstle 
Yarmouth 
Xii^eipool , 
Whitby , 
Hull^ 

Exeter 

Scarborough 


Total of all porta 3,281 


* Of the Hull ships 80 wore laid up, and are not calculated for the average of men. 

Fowey and Dartmouth, second and third on Edward the Third’s 
list, do not appear. Yarmouth has fallen from first to fourth place. 
London, which found less than 4, per cent, of the ships for Edward, 
has risen to 32 per cent, of the entire tonnage. Bristol and New- 
castle have both advanced, and Liverpool, which did not appear on 
Edward’fltlist, has gained fifth place. A century later, on September 
the 30th, 1800, the ports of Great Britain which owned more than 
ten thousand tons were : 


Tonnage 


Average 

Tonnage 


Exeter 

KirlBoaldy 

Dartmouth 

Eochester 


Poole 

Port Gda^w . 


I Total of all Fojrts 


Avia-aae P^entege 
ot Entire 
Tonnage 



1,682,405 


123,977 


The averages of tonnage and mensuggest which ports were en- 
gagedin boeaii traffic, and which merely in coasting and fishing. It 
is Teaoarfelfi^ble that in a century so little advance should have beei^ 
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^ made in the average size of the vessels emplc^ed. Ij^cduded in the 
London total were 1^2 ships belonging to the East India Company, 
measnring '106,048 tons, ah average of 869 tons each, mid yet the 
entire London average was Only 213 tons ; evidently all small craft 
were included in this return. Looking at the relative prop6rtions, 
London slightly increases her Itfge percentage, Liverpool takes second 
place, Newcastie and Hull advance to the front, while Bristol and 
Yarmouth recede. Of the Cinque Ports, Dover alone remains ; Glas> 
gow, represented by her outport, onl^ just obtains a place; and 
Cardiff, destined in the future to take front rank, does not gain a 
place, showing only 1,096 tons. 

The- trade of the ports was feirly spread over the kingdom. 
Drawing a line between Boston and Lynn across to Barmouth, to 
divide North and South, and taking Portsmouth , and Southampton 
as in the south-western district, the entire shipping was ranged : 


« 

<r 

Ports 

Toiiiiage 

Peroontage of the Total 

England and Wales — 
North-west 

7 

234,823 

13-9 

North-east 

10 

366,893 

21*7 

South-east 

. 21 

^ 689,190 

40-9 

South-west 

33 

176,626 

10‘6 

Sootland — 

Bast Oo&st 

14 

87,191 

6*3 

West Coast . ' 

• 17 i 

74,317 

4*1 

Ireland .... 

25 

54,262 ! 

3*2 


London absorbed two-thirds of the tonnage of the two southern dis- 
tricts, the one-third left to the other fifty-three ports being less than 
half of the total of •the seventeen northern ports : already clearly 
indicating the trading potentialities of the North Country. 

In 1893 the ve.ssels registered under the Merchant Shipping Acts 
were : .. „ 

Kamber iTonnag^ Average Tonnage 

Sailing . . 13,239 3,038,260 229-5 

Steam . . 8,088 6,740,243 709-7 

Total . 21,327 8,778,603 4u¥ 

Being five tim«{^ the tannage of the beginning of the century. 

To make a comparison with the present time, it will be more useful 
to take the* returns of shipping, British and foreign, which entered 
at the thirty-eight principal ports of the United Kingdom 
the year 1893, as giveq in the figm^s of The StatisHeal 
Abaifnsfpti and; to ascertainthe recent growth, compare them with the 

interval of twenty-one years. It is to be 
W that the returns of tonnage for 1800, already 
owned at the ports, inclusive of fishing 
aii^ the netnniB now d^t with do ncrf; inolude fishing 

ami hut do tedude foreign vessels tradingto the puts 

in many cases several voyages 6& the smne 
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veasel. . The toimage giTen is not aa exact statement ctf tlie trade, as 
all vessels carry much more than their registered tonnage when full ; 
but many entered or cleared wholly or partially in ballast.. It is im- 
possible to say to what extent these two variations balanped each other. 


* 

Tormagc 
Bntercd, 1893 

Peruciitage 
of Oftin 
over 1872. 
Loss shewn 
by - Sign 

Ordc 

Precet 

1872 

TOf 

tenoo 

1893 

Tonnage 
Cleai-od, 1893 

Feroentage 
of Gain 
over 1872, 
Loss shown 
by - Sign 

Ordc 

Freoei 

1872 

TOf 

ienoe 

1893 

Iiondon . 

7,782,402 

79-89 

1 

1 

5,635,654 

70*67 

2 

2 

Liverpool . 

6,261,570 

28-91 

2 

2 

4,688,231 

13-83 

1 

3 

(jardifE 

3,478,636 

291-34 

5 

3 

6,929.908 

204*71 

4 

1 

Hull. 

1,949,676 

46*62 

4 

4 

1,465,654 

28-89 

5 

7 

Newcastle * . 

1,676,696 

24-98 

3 i 

5 

2,810,927 

11*62 

3 

4 : 

Sputhampton . 

l,117,90(; 

50-20 

6 

6 

1,012,847 

60*07 

8 

10 

Glasgow*. 

1,039,296 

148-66 

10 

7 

1,709,302 

151*33 

7 

6 

Middlesbro' 

962,303 

301*89 

18 

8 

797,229 

159*63 

16 

13 

KoTth Shields . 

884,721 

230*22 

16 

9 

1,47.9,681 

329*55 

14 

6 

Sunderland 

869,099 

19*70 

7 

10 

1,120,634 

17*85 

6 

8 

Leith 

839,940 

67-06 

• 8 

11 

729,492 

73*61 

12 

16 

Dover 

801,194 

13215 

13 

12 

791,092 

14961 

15 

14 

Newport . 

762,901 

382*72 

25 

13 

1,086,027 

197-61 

14 

9 

Grimsby . 

704,432 

79-66 

11 

14 

< 636,841 

49-21 

11 

17 

South Shields . 

649,496 

206*48 

19 

15 

533,021 

542*06 

27 

li) 

Bristol 

639,742 

64*80 

12 

16 

i 288.532 

142-26 

23 

23 

Harwich . 

616,633 

254*12 

24 

17 

, 563,246 

24348 

19 

18 

Grangemouth . 
Kirkcaldy 

563,409 

176-88 

21 

18 

1 • 706,368 

341*26 

20 

16 

658,867 

847-49 

33 

19 

; 831,311 

644*13 

21 

11 

Swansea . 

506,278 

67*83 

14 

20 

813,866 

60*76 

9 

12 

Hartlepool 

461.700 

-1-02 

9 

21 

i ^91,038 

1 -33*88 

10 

22 

Newhaven 

345,267 

228*84 

30 

22 

334,212 

1 221-69 

26 

21 

Goole 

826,040 

117*71 

29 

23 

383.096' 

i 264*98 

24 

20 

Belfast . 

283,809 

86-84 

26 

24 

169,160. 

109*71 

30 

28 

Gloucester 

242,116 

17*69 

20 

26 

66,561 

: 68*88 

34 

36 

Dundee 

240,372 

24*09 

22 

26 

96,666 

j 3*18 

26 

1 33 

Volkestone 

i 233,413 

89*70 

27 

27 

232, 07^ 

89*00 

22 

1 24 

Dublin 

' 227,467 

-14-70 

17 

28 ' 

108,324 

! 31*69 

28 

32 

Fleetwood* 

. 201,968 

69C-69 

37 

29 i 

r)i{,011 

' 215*10 

36 

36 

Plymouth 

192,636 

60*69 

28 

30 

111,042 

43-78 

29 

30 

Greenock . 

181,042 

-40*61 

15 

31 

186,706 

-8*76 

17 

26 

Boxrowstoness . 

179,807 

226*13 

34 

32 

210,294 

27*74 

18 

25 

Cork 

]3J,688 

-30*59 

23 

33 

32,649 

-30*4a 

33 

38 

Granton . 

121,887 

64*66 

32 

34 1 

79,052 

14*87 

81 

34 

Alloa* . 

1 118,294 

247*74’ 

36 

36 j 

171,839 

160-39 

32 

27 

W'eymouth 

1 113,322 

254*59 

37 

36 

118,381 

238*67 

35 

29 

Lynn 

112,290 

204*29 

36 

37 

1 38,243 

386*42 

38 

37 

Barrow f . 

i 87,746 

-12*39 

31 

38 

! 109,269 

14-21 

37 

31 

All Ports . 

37,141,938 

76-64 

i 

— 

— 

1 3T,49P,909' 

74*03 

1 — 


* In these cases the comparison is with 1878. 
t In this case the comparison is with 1873. 


These figures afford a curious illustration of the possible misuse 
of statistics ; variations may be stat^ either in gross or in percentage^ 
and either form may be accurate in fact, but utterly false as a basis 
of argmnent or of illustration. Kirkcaldy shows a growth of 847 per 
cent, of tonnage entered, and liveipool of only 28 per cent. ; but 
the actual growth of Liverpool is more than doable that of Kirkcaldy. 

The most ^noteworthy feature of the lists is the fact that notwith- 
standing the outcries about trade being driven 3 .way from the Thames 
and thousands being unemployed in the East End, London gains upon 



: W momous total of imports at a faster rate tlian tb# average gain 
of the whole country, and is abreast of it with exports. Of the first 
twelve ports in 1872, there are only three of which this can be said. 
Liverpool, Hull, Newcastle and Sunderland, all show sigfis of com- 
parative decadence. I'Wal hsi^rl^ur^ with bars may stimulate energy, 
but nature U inexorable. North an<J South Shields are drawing away 
the trade of Newcastle. Middlesborpdgh increases by leaps and 
bounds, while Hartlepool decays. Groole intercepts the trade of Hull. 
Harwich and* Newhaven, in some sense outports of London, flourish 
on those through Continental rates of which home producers complain 
so bitterly. Cardiff, at the top of the list, under the fostering care of 
the Marquis of Bute, shows the power of capital to develop a true 
trade route ; Barrow, at the bottcto of the list, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Duke of Devonshire, shows the impotence of capital to 
turn trade away from its natural channels. Southampton has since 
the date of these returns expanded and developed, under the tutelage - 
of the London and South-Western Railway, in its rivalry of Liverpool. 
Plymouth, famous in Edward the Third’s fighting days, and boasting 
the glories of Drake, has to be content with the leaser ambition of 
remaining the * How do you do ? ’ and ‘ Good-bye ’ port ; but if un- 
happily 0 great naval war occurs, Plymouth will again be foremost in 
honour and in peril, Newport shares with Cardiff the great expansion 
of the Welsh coal trade. In Scotland, GlasgW extinguishes her 
outport, and fuijbher impoverishes Greenock, already staggering 
beneath Continental sugar bounties. On the east coast lieith 
maintains a bold j^ont, notwithstanding the rapid advances of Alloa 
iand Bo’ness. Kirkcaldy rushes ahead, while Dundee seems to be 
afiBicted with a premature atrophy. In Ireland, Belfest advances, but 
Dublin and Cork tell the sad tale of the nation’s decay. 

Passing from tonnage to value, some remarkable changes are to 
be observed (see table next page). ^ 

London fully maintains her predominance as the centre for im- 
ports, receivinglmore than a third of the entire value, while in addition 
]^obably much of what is entered at other south-eastern ports is for 
iLondon account; but with exports London is losing ground, and 
ebfefly British and Irish produce. Liverpool shows an actual 
aihd seriohs loss ^f import trade : as compared with the average growth 
of the kiugdmn, a loss of 21^ per cent. ; but in exports is slightly 
better thau the average. The coal ports all fall considerably when 
by vi^ues: Cardiff goii^ down from 3rd and 1st to 18th 
5th and 4th to 11th and* 12th; New- 
eud8th to Slstand 20th; North Shields from 9th 
19th, mi the others similady. The Con- 
FolkSstdne, Newhaven, poveri CWmsby, 
(Jitmgeowuth, all show the growth of 

P^haps to some the' 
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Yslueof 
IcOports, 1893 

Peroent- 
ftg9 over 
1872. 
BecrcMtae 
by - Sign 

London . • 

£ 

141.660,207 

140 

Liverpool . 

97,701,226 

-7-4 

Hull . 

22,810,930 

379 

Harwich . 

16,147,491 

64i‘l 

Folkestone 

11,858,141 

981 

Glasgow . 
Southampton . 

11,317,274 

34-2 

10,138,268 

~6-3 

Leith 

10,117,746 

25*9 

Bristol 

8,944,077 

26-7 

Newhaven 

8,716,346 

31*8 

Newcastle 

6,966,132 

74-6 

Grimsby . 

6,772,622 

120-6 

Dover 

6,581,636 

62*5 

Goole 

4,803,677 

186*6 

Belfast . 

3,354,373 

66-1 

Dundee . 

3.348,604 

12-4 

Grangemouth . 

2,692,647 

129*6* 

Cardiff 

2,333,964 

126*2 

Greenock . 

2,231,797 

-680 

Dublin 

2,219.086 

-43*0 

Gloucester 

2,163.420 

1*4 

Swansea . 

1,886,077 

-33*7 

Hartlepool 

1,646,199 

-29*8 

Fleetwood 

1,311,593 

2,226*6 

Middlesbro’ *. 

1.233,040 

306*9 

Plymouth 

1,213,614 

-9*1 

Cork . . 1 

1,191,196 

-45*9 

Lynn . . 1 

1,094,876 

326*8 

Shields, South . 

924,864 

20*3 

Sunderland 

676,494 

' 4*8 

Newport .. 

661,494 

65*0 

Granton . 

446,625 

45*7 

Weymouth 

394,956 

446*4 

Barrow 

335,111 

346*2 

Shields, North . 

249,704 

18*6 

Bo’ness 

174,623 

36*6 

Alloa 

166,673 

-43*6 

Kirkcaldy . j 

138,762 

66*3 

All Ports . . 1 

404,688,178 

U\ 


Order of 
Prece- | 
deooe 1 

TalttO of 
BxpprtB, 1893 

/ Birwat- 
f ageovor 

1 l>eQrefl;9Si 

Order of 
Frobe- 
deme^ 

1872 

ri803 

im 

Ifidf 

1 

1 

£ 

76,664,790 

-221 

2 

2 

2 

2 

95,867,948 

- 7 8. 

X 

1 

3 

3 

19,194,373 

-17'6 

8 

3 

17 

4 

5,294,652 

23*8 

9 

8 

10 

5 

1,692,389 

60*1 

10 

16 

6 

6 

14,117,332 

- 3*3 

4 

4 

4 


8,927.672 

- 4-5 

6 

6 

6 

8 

3,833,657 

20*7 

12 

11 

7 

9 

1,322,976 

-14*4 

18 

18 

9 

10 I 

2,792,469 

- 6*3 

18 

13 

12 

11 1 

3,825,253 

-18*4 

7 

12 

16" 

32 

8,934,989 

16-8 

6 

6 

11 

13 

2,643,890 

10*1 

14 

14 

22 

14 

6,264.817 

36*3 

11 

9 

20 

16 

94,048 

-87-1 

22 

36 

14 

16 

1,109,388 

361 

21 

21 

24 

17 

1.667.301 

301*8 

26 

17 

25 

18 

6,026,759 

352 

8 

7 

8 

19 

281.612 

-39*8 


28 

13 

20 ; 

160,788 

34*4 

34 

32 

21 

21 

139,318 

85*3 1 

36 

34 

16 

22 

4,447,971 

279-6 

19 

10 

18 

23 

731,310 

-66-3 

17 

23 

38 

24 

’ 167,604 

891-7 

37 

31 

33 

25 

2,644,423 

6-3 

16 

16 

23 

26 

201,611 

-22-4 

30 

30 

19 

27 

, 17,706 

30-6 

38 

38 

30 

28 

39,677 

-88-7 

29 

37 

26 

29 

556,824 

61-6 

28 

26 

27 

30. 

734,159 

39-6 

23 

22 

29 

31 

1,239,449 

-34*5 

16 

20 

31 

32 

151,366 

-16-2 

32 

33 

37 

33 

305.666 

-30-9 

26 

27 

36 

34 

618,013 

-41-2 

20 

24 

34 

35* 

1,317.896 

260*3 

27 

i9 

35 

36 

249.825 

42-8 

33 

29 

33 

37 

114,776 

164-9 

36 

36 

28 

38 

614,483 

142-7 

31 

25 

— 

— 

277,138,270 

-9^6 

— 

— 


* 1882 is the first year for which the detailed figures of the total exports can be obtained. 


attractive force of through railway rates. Kirkcaldy, which increased 
so phenomenally in tonnage entered, is at the Ijottom of the list of 
values of imports. The west coast ports are all disappointing with 
un^ports; but one or two do better with exports.. The high per- 
centages of Fleetwood look well, but the totals are small. Curious 
illustrations might be selected of tl}e different character of the trades 
at contiguous ports ; the three Welsh ports vary with exports thus : 
(ktrdiff gaing in tbnnage 204 per cent., but in value only 35 per cent. ; 
Newport gains in tonnage 197 per cent., but in value loses 34 per 
eept. j while Swansea just reverses the movemilnt, gaining in tonna^ 
50 per cent.,;but in value 279 per cent. It is interesting to notice 
the, rariation of the values of the imports and exports for each tod 
entered nr deared. 

Vot. xm-rNo. 24? ^ 
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Value of ImpdrtB. Value of Bxport» 

1 Value of Impditg Value of Exports 


per Ton eutcdred 
'£ 

perTofioIeared , 

pet Ton eatereu 

porxonolewea 

£ 

All Ports 

, 10*9 

7'4 

Dublin 

9*8 

1*6 

Harwich 

20‘2 

9‘6 

Grimsby 

9*6 

14*0 

Newhaven 

26*2 

6'4 

Boutbampton 

9*1 

8*8 

Liverpool 

180 . 


Dover 

8*2 

8*8 * 

London 

18‘2 

13 0 V 

Grangemouth • 

4*6 

2*2 

Goole 

UB 

18*8 

Newcastle 

4*1 

1*4 

Bristol 

14 0 

4*6 

Swansea 

8*7 

6*4 

Dundee 

18*9 

11-6 

Middlesbro^ 

1*3 

8-2 

Leith 

12*1 

5*4 ‘ 

Sunderland 

0-8 

0*7 

Belfast 

11-9 

0*6 

Cardiff 

0*7 

1*0 

Hull 

1 P 7 

131 

North Shields 

0*3 

0*9 

Glasgow 

10*9 

8-2 


‘ 



The reimrkable fall of the coal ports shows that volume and value in 
trade are wide asunder, and suggests the question. Which conduces; 
more to the public good ? 

Before leaving this part of the inquiry, the results can be brought, 
together in district groups, as previously arranged, 



Tonuagro 
Entered, 1893 

Peroeut- 
R^e of 
Total 

Gain over 
1872 
' 

Tonnase 
Cleared, 1893 

Percent- 

Gain over 
• 1872 

8outh-eastern . 
South*we6tern . 
Noith-^eastem , 
North-western . 
Scotland, Bast . 
Scotland, West ♦ 
Ireland < 

9,891,189 
7,041,436 
8,463,063 
6,641,274 
?, 622, 676 
1,220,339 
642,864 

26-6 
18'9 
22‘8 
* 14*9 
7*1 
' 3-3 
1*7, 

93*6 

146*6 

66*6 

31*8 

127*2 

68*9 

6*7 

7,584,526 
9,425,664 
9,612,071 
4,760,501 
2,826,012 
. 1,896,008 
300,033 

2D*5 

26*1 

25*4 

12*7 

7*6 

6*1 

0*8 

89*2 

148*1 

60'6 

14*8 

366*3 

1143 

46*3 

Total all Ports . 

87441^938 

— 

70-64 

37,490,909 

— 

74*03 

' 


Value of 

Percentafi:c 

Gain over 

Value of 

ipMi 

Gain over 

• 

Imports, 1893 

of Total 

1872 

Exports, 1893 

Pllll 

1883 ♦ 

■ ' 'eh 

South-eastern . 

£ 

188,958,696 

469 

^9-4 

t 

£ 

89,127,857 

32*2 

-20*9 

South-western 

27,625,849 

6*8 

7*6 

22,610,222 

8*2 

17-7 

North-eastern . 

^6,082,462 

11-3 

66*9 

43,104,043 

16*6 

- 4*1 

North-western . 

99,347,930 

24-6 

- 6*0 

96.143,665 

4*7 

- 7*6 

Scotland, Bast . 

16,974,479 

4*2 

20*4 

7,640,786 

32-7 

49*6 

Scotland, West 

13.649^071 

3*3 

--12*1 

14,398.944 

6*2 

- 4*6 

Ireland . 

6,764,064 

1*6 £ 

-18*1 

272,641 

0*1 

-68*4 

Total ^ Ports . 

404,688,178 



— 

141 

277,138.270 

*— 

- »•« 


« 1882 Ib the first year for whioli tlie foil exports at each port are pa1;>]islied. 


at the point of view of tonnage only, it appears that the 
T^g land and Scotland are drawirig the trade away firom 
M England, both east and west. In value the eastern 
jteifely on imports, and the western groups losing, 
i^tcN^ve ;^ffs . in America< being beaten by cheap 
bounties in Europe ; but with exports, the east ot 
ports ui -thp soiith-westem group, aresj^fche 
'''' and the south'^^cstem ^up..ar& 
:i|itii||wi^h stUI r^aihtn^ .i^<^ u . thvd of ^e 
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total for the kingdom. Of the imports, Londdn and the sonth- 
eastem group receive nearly a half of the whole. 

Passing away from the trading growth, there arise numerous 
questions as to the effect of this development on the life of the towns ; 
the expansion of area and population ; the increase of the values of 
property, and of the burdens upon the"^ property ; health and sobriety ; 
crime and pauperism.* Special and cordihl acknowledgments are 
due to the town clerks of various ports, without whose cheerful and 
courteous response to applications for information it would have been 
impossible to compile all the figures now to be given. The 
Parliamentary Blue Books contain a vast mass of information, and the. 
officials of the departments always courteously respond to ai)plications^ 
for assistance, but unfortunately they are hampered by the want of 
symmetry in the various systems under which the local affairs of the 
country are administered ; this is well expressed in a letter from the 
Local Government Board : ‘ The areas of the ports in question do not 
correspond with* those of the various local authorities exercising 
jurisdiction over the districts abutting on the ports, and the areas of 
the Poor Law Unions do not in most cases correspond with the areas 
of the urban districts. It ft, therefore, impossible to give,* &c. 

What was impossible to Government departments has to a large 
extent been supplied by towm clerks. No time or labour has been 
spared to make the returns perfect and accurate, but for a few of the 
ports the figures could not be obtained, and some others are not 
complete. When Government departments can arrange their various 
local administrations on a symmetrical system, then a full and accurate 
survey can be made. 

The first statement will appropriately refer to grpwth of area and 
of population (see table next page). 

As in trade, %o also in population, London shows a ^ain greater 
than the average gain of Great Britain, while Liverpool is almost 
stationary : Dublin is the only port which has less population, neither 
of these having extended their area. Four ports have more than' 
doubled their population, but all have largely iifcreased their areas, 
therefore bringing outlying populations into the total. Eight others 
have increased by more than a half, but four of these have added 
largely to their areas. In addition to Liverpool — ^Bristol, Dundee, 
Gbreenock, Lynn, Plymouth and Southampton have increased at a 
slower rate than the average. Three ports only have, without exten- 
sion of area, very largely exceeded the average growth of population, 
viz. Belfiist, Sfewcastle, and South Shields. 

When considering the density of populi^tion, the area embraced 
intilst be noticed, to realise its full significance. 'Li veipool’s enormous 

\ » SiatlsidcB were colleeted with reforenoe to paupepisiii, bat their variations sag- 
^St some wide ditference in the basis of tabulation ; they are therefore omitted as 
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Ares in Acres, 
1893 

Percentage 
^Gain 
over 1873 

Population, 
1888 * 

Feroentage 
of Gain 
over 1879 

> Fopiiiatioti per Acre 

1879 

1893 

London . 


76,449 

Hone 

4,306,000 

29*7 

44*0 

67-1 • 

Liverpool . 


6,210 

None' 

, 607,230 

L6 

96*0 

97*3 

Cardiil 


8,i08 

201*2 

140,000 

137*3 

21*1 

16*6 

Hnll . 


7,901 

118*2 

1208,000 

66*4 

34*5 

26*3 

Newcastle 


6,371 * 

None 

197,000 

60*4 

24*4 

36*7 

Southampton 


2,004 

None 

67,600 

26*0 

26*9 

33*6 

Glasgow . 


11,861 

94*1 

678,000 

88*3 

80*2 

67*1 

Middlesbro’ 


2,824 

56*8 

76,532 

91*6 

21*9 

26*7 

Sunderland 


3,306 

None 

131,015 

34*3 

29*7 

39*6 

Leith 


1,562 

4-1 

70,972 

48*2 

31*9 

46*4 

Dover 


1,266 

None 

34,100 

32*7 

20*5 

27*1 

Newport . 


4,924 

4260 

67,500 

103*0 

30*3 

11*7 

Grimsby . 


8,120 

95*0 

56,000 

172*2 

12*6 

17*6 

South Shields 


1,839 1 

None 

87,000 

86-1 

25*6 

47*3 

Bristol 


4,i61 

None 

226,000 

22-8 

41*2 

60*7 

Harwich . 


95 

None 

9,000 

— 

— 

94*7 

Kirkcaldy 


1,617 

82*8 

' 27,162 

[ 118-8 

14*1 

16*8 

Swansea . 


5,963 

11*2 

93,816 

80-4 

9*7 

16*8 

Hartlepool 


647 

299*3 

21,231 

73-7 

89*4 . 

38*8 

Goole 


1,332 

— 

16,066 

♦ 

— 

12*1 

Belfast 


6,805 

None 

260,000 

49*6 

25*6 

38*2 

Dundee . 


4,099 

4*8 

157,289 

26*0 

31*9 

38*4 

Folkestone 


2,482 


25,000 

92*3 

— 

10*1 

Dublin 


3,733 

* None 

245, *000 , 

-0*15 

65*8 

66*7 

Plymouth . 


1,491 

None 

86,781 

26*2 

46*2 

68*3 

Greenock . 


2,617 

None 

63,136 

6*7 

23*7 

26*1 

Bo'ness . 


1,300 . 

73*3 

7,500 

87*6 

5*33 

5*77 

Weymouth 


763 

None 

14,000 

— 

— 

18*4 

Lynn 


3,100 

• 

16*1 

18,265 

6*4 

6*4 

5*9 

Great Britain . 

56,771,728 


33,825,069 

27*6 

0*46 } 

0*69 


density of 97*3 over an^area of 5,210 acres is a much more serious 
toatter than the 94*7 of Harwich over only 95 acres. London with 
67* 1 is apparently better than Plymouth with 58*3 ; but as London 
covers fifty times .the area of Plymouth, the social and economic 
problems involved are unspeakably mpre serious. Seven ports show 
less density of poi)ulation, but excepting Dublin in all the cases this 
^ arises from a great extension of area. Nineteen show a greater 
. density, seven of them having an increase of more than twelve to the 
acre, viz. Belfast, Dundee, Leith, London, Newcastle, Plymouth, and 
Sputh Shields. Four ports, i.e" Liverpool, Harwich, Dublin, and 
Plyniouth, are worae than London in density. Glasgow is exactly the 
same density as London ; this is remarkable, as the tenement system 
of dwellings in Glasgow crowds a large number into a small area ; 
the ayera^e is reduced by the broad streets and numerous parks and 
Opert ^ces which air and ventilation to the northern city on 
It many of the perils of living 

family in flats. The serious and even alarming 
incireai^ at most of the ports is an urgent appeal for more 

opw physique of the community ^ 

be rapid deterioration. 

I . ’ value and the ld<&l fleets, with ■ 
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comparisons of value , for each acre, and debt pa each unit of p^u- 
lation. It is possible that, notwithstanding all care to the contmy, 
some slight variation in the system of conipiling the debts may ave 
^occurred, but it is improbable that there is any variation of sufficient 
^consequence to vitiate the comparisons. 


ft 


BAteablo 


Value, 1803 

London . 

£ 

33,625,861 

Liverpool 

2,984,231 

Cardiff . 

827,137 

Hull . 

757,471 

Newcastle . 

948,096 

Southampton 

266,662 

Glasgow 

4,058,757 

Middlesbro’ . 

243,22.3 

Sunderland . 

477,209 

Leith . 

367,316 

Dover . 

147,627 

Newport 

257,484 

Grimsby 

178,687 

South Shields 

292.498 

Bristol . 

1,083,346 

Harwich 

26,082 

Kirkcaldy . 

108,072 

Swansea 

332,669 

Hartlepool . 

64,046 

Goole . 

60,000 

Belfast . 

760,000 

Dundee 

684,218 

Folkestone . 

168,915 

Dublin . 

690,864 

Plymouth 

309,346 

Greenock 

381,565 

Bo’ness . 

32,000 

Weymouth . 

70,212 

Lynn . • . 

79,821 


Percent- 
age of 

Hateable Value 
per Acre 

Local Debts, 
1893 

Peroent- 
age^f 
(^ain over 

Gain over 
1872 

1872- j 

1893 


1872' 

68-4 

£ 

264*7 

£ 

445-7 

£ 

40,926,000* 

94-1* 

17*1 

4891 

672*8 

26,741,680* 

68-6* 

2900 

76-9 

98*4 

1,460,718 

1,093,146 

1,736*3 

88*3 

111*1 

96*8 

273*2 

92*3 

91*8 

176*6 

996,746 

176*7 

61-0 

82*3 

132-5 

462,682* 

— 

78*5 

3720 

342-2 

11,664,927* 

38-4* 

76*7 

76-4 

86*1 

1,167,380 

1,003-1 

82*8 

• 78*9 

144*3 

2,089,838* 

447-8 

67*5 

146*2 

235-1 

88,198 

44*6 

81*3 

117-6 

146,340* 

0*9 

163*7 

1040 

62*3 

663,906 

2,761*3 

322*7 

26-4 

67*3 

79,396 

319*6 

124*9 

70*7 

169*0 

223,492 

413*9 

50*6 

161*2 

242*8 

2,639,840* 

— 

• 


264*0' 

17,911* 

— 

198*6 

41*1 

66*8 

40,000 

300*0 

137*6 

26*1 

66*8 

2,296,076* 

— , 



117*1 

68, 766* 

— 


___ 

45*0 

* 26,777 

— 

280*6 

29-4 

111*7 

1,049,116 

— 

76*6 

99-2 

167*2 

2,316.166* 

1411 




68*1 

64,935 


20*5 

164*6 

1851 

1,261,613 

62*6 

98*8 

1043 

207*6 

472419 

194*5 

36-0 

11-1*0 

161*6 

727,829 

86*4 

113*3 

200 

24*6 

*20,000 

100*0 

62*4 

56*6 

92*2 

122,924* 

f — 

94*6 

16*3 

25*7 

87^643* 

' 214*3 


Indebtedness 
per Head 

1872 

1893 

£ 

£ 

6*3 

9*6 

32*6 

60*7 

1*3 

10-4 

2*3 

6*2 

2*7 

6*1 

3*3 

6*8 

16*3 

17*1 

2*6 

16-6 


15*9 

0*3 

1*2 

;3*6 

4*2 

0*7 

9*8 

0*9 

1*4 

0*9 

2*6 



11:7 



2*0 

0*8 

1*6 

— 

24*6 

— 

2*7 



1*6 



4*0 

7*7 

14*1 


2*6 

8*3 

61 

2*3 

6*4 

6*7 

11*6 

2*6 

2*7 



8*7 

1*6 

4*8 


liverpool are for 1891. 1892. The {iwn^cTwL • in a few cases they W been 

M“mS"’i*.e,aebU incftule the IhUcwlng 

debts of Dock and Harbour Trusts : ^ 

. 17.129,630 I 
. 4,948.422 
. 2,051,369 
- 1,720,160 , 

1,409,204 


Liverpool 
Olasgow 
Bristol 
Sunderland 
Swansea 
Dundee 


Southampton 

Weymouth 

Dover 

Hartlepool , 
Lvun 
Harwich 


£ 

. 164,000 
. 62,410 
. 89,737 
. 30,600 
7,800 
4,934 


When «e by prl«te compauie. os in Lemflon. the indebtednoee of these compau.ee » not 

Included, not being a public liability. 

The very high rates of increase of rateable value 
caused hy extension of areas, excepting Belfast and South Shie s, 
and therefore do not show a corre^nding increase in the va 
each aefe. if is difficult to trace any symmetrical 
between the growth of trade, either in bidk or va ^^taffes 

value, although some ports have cfjincident liverrooi 

London Slows again a moderate and slueSh- 

showB thfe smallest rate of growth of the who ® . ’,0^2. Hie 

ness td^ be accosted for by the abnormally high v 



&0pt 

value for each acre to liveipool, jS72L, with a coSiparatively 
decliniug trade and peculation, suggests the possiHlity of a setious 
fill to the value of property, and increase in the burden of the rates, 
if the decay of trade continues j and this is more important when the 
very high local indebtedness is .i^nsidered, 501, per head, or if the 
debts of the Mersey l>ocks ahd ij&bpur Board be omitted, 17Z. per 
head, still considerably higher than any other, omitting harbour 
debts. The proportion of debt to rateable value also shows badly at 
Liveipool, being fer in excess of other ports. The phenomenal 
increases of indebtedness at Cardiff, Newport, and Middlesbro’ reveal 
the energy with which efforts have been made to accommodate, and 
perhaps to attract,*the rapidly growing trade ; their indebtedness per 
head is not, however, as high as several other ports. Bristol and 
Sunderland, which have high figures, would, without the harbour 
debts, be reduced to less than 31. per, head ; Glasgow and Swansea 
would sijaiilarly reduce their high figures to more moderate propor- 
tions. The National Debt amounts to 171. per head of the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom. The local debts of England and Wales 
amounted to 1891—2 to 4*81. per head. Of the ports enumerated, it 
will be seen that ten fall below the average of England and Wales, 
while six others but very slightly exceed it. The proportion of 
indebtedness to rateable value is remarkably similar at the majority 
of the ports. But Liverpool has an unenviable excess, the more serious 
when the inflated rateable value of that port is considered. Swansea 
is aspiring to equal Liverpool, while Middlesbro’, Sunderland, 
and Dundee might desire lower places. 


Liyerpool . 

4 


. 8-5 

Hull . 

. 1'4 

Swansea • 



• 6-9 

Belfast 

. P4 

Middlesbro’ 



. 4*8 

London 

. 1-2 

Sundeiiand 



, 4*4 

Lynn . . ^ 

. M 

Dundee 



. 8*4 

Newcastle . 

. 11 

Glasgow , 



. 2-8 

Dover 

. 1-0 

Bristol 



• 2-4 

Hartlepool 

. 0’9 

Viewport . 



. 2*2 

South Shields . 

. 0*8 

Greenock . 

• 


. 1*9 

Harwich • 

. 0-7 

Dublin . 

« 


. 1-8 

Goole 

. 0*4 


• 


. 1*8 

Kirkcaldy . 

* 0*4 

Boutbampton 

a* 


. 1-7 

Folkestone 

.,0*4 

Weymouth; 

• 


. 1*7 

Grimsby . , 

. 0*4 

Bo’ness / 

^lyipoutb . 



. 1*6 
. X-5 

Leith 

« 

. 0*2 


shovre the number of licensed housesj tocluding 
(the oompaxispn is with 1872 both to nnmber andto 
aJso the death mtes for the two y^. As 
Ml any published returns; and eoidd 
•Mt; 4l» . public departments, spastol achncndadgi^' 

; (OflNi^ fw sufplytog thmn ao fcUy. 
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Licettfled 
. Houms, 
im 

Percentage 
of .Gain 
orer xm 

Kumbtfol Population 
to each LiceuBe 

Annual 

Kinaber 

, lattcto tpeach 

^u»ry 
Convic- 
tion, 1899 

IndtiotaUe 

Offltiaoe 

oommitted, 

1899 

1872 

1698 

1879 

1898 

London 

13 

• 

* 

0 

21’6 

2D3. 

39 

80« 

Liverpool .* 

2433 

^ 6-7 

218-7 

237*8 

27-1 

27*3 

19 

160 

Cardiff . 

338. 



— 

414*2 

22*7 

19*7 

42 

434 

HnU . 

874 

46*6 

208-8 

237-9 

26*1 

21*8 

30 

640 

Newcastle . 

694 

-12-.4 

166*4 

283*9 

26*4 


21 

326 

Southampton 

489 

- 7-9 

loi-r 

' 138*0 

— 


69 

435 

Glasgow 

1,807 

- 21 

265-4 

376*2 

28*7 

23*4 

— * 


Middledbro* « 

169 

46*7 

339*9 

446*9 

23*1 


63 

1,350 

Sunderland . 

638 

6*1 

192*1 

243*6 

26*7 

22*5 

38 

636 

Leith • 

301 

- 1*6 

166*6 

235*8 

27*9 

19*1 

— 


Dover , 

202 

- 8-2 

116*8 

168*8 

25*2 

17*8 

117 

1,186 

Newport ^ . 

185 

4*6 

160*6 

310*8 

27*0 


40 

613 

Grimsby * . 

156 

76*3 

224*4 

362*6 



21*4 

30 

764 

South Shields 

283 

21*9 

202*6 

307*4 

23*9 

21*9 

22 

2,846 

Bristol . 

1,182 

— 

— 


22*2 

18*9 

42 

1,467 

Harwich 

41 

— 

— • 


— 

--a 

— 

«... 

Kirkcaldy . 

101 

34 6 

166*8 

268*8 

— 

17*6 

— 

— 

Swansea 

380 

1*4 

1381 

244*2 

— 

19*6 

41 

• 647 

Hartlepool . 

’ 86 

10*3 

167*0 

247*3 

1 

16-6 

31 

*1,772 

Goole . 

46 

35*3 

— 

349*3 

— 

17-4 

— - 

— 

Belfast . 

960 

— 


270*8 

■ — 

24-8 

— 

— 

Dundee 

443 

-16*9 

236*8 

366*1 

27*9 

22*2 

— 

— 

Folkestone . 

107 

21*6 

;47‘7 

233*6 

, — 

14*6 

66 

1,000 

Dublin . 

1482 

~100 

186*7 

207*3 

29*0 

27*0 

— 

— 

Plymouth 

311 

-16*8 

183*8 

279-0* 

22*1 

21*2 

X21 

1,356 

Greenock 

182 

-23*8 

249*9 

346*8 

27*3 

20*9 

— 

— 

Bo’ness . 

20 

-33*3 

266*6 

370*6 

c 

17*0 

— 

...... 

Weymouth . 

122 

— 

— 

114*7 

— 

10*9 

68 

1,000 

Lynn . 

168 

— 

— 

108*7 

t 

— 

U8-6 

56 

X.826 


* The areoB and authorities in London are too complicated for accurate comparison. 


It is satis&ctory to notice that in ten. ca8es*the actual nivnber of 
licaised. houses has decreased, and in every case for which the figives 
are known the proportion to population shows an improvement. 
The question, however, arises, if Middleshro’ requires only one licence 
to 446 persons, Cardiflf one to *414, and Glasgow one to 375, why 
does Hull want one to 237, Bristol one to 191, Dover one to 168, 
Southampton one to 138, Weymouth one to ^114, and Lynn one to 
108 ? Also the question, if Middlesbro’ and Glasgow, which stood 
at the top in 1872 with one to 339 apd 265 respectively, have been 
Able still further to improve their figures jto 446 and 375, why cannot 
other ports 4ake more vigorous measures in this direction Of the 
total number of persons proceeded against summarily in England 
and . Wales in the, two years 189JL-2, more than a quarter were 
charged with drunkenness; of the total arrests for all causes in 
London in* 1893 more than 38 per cent, were fqr dmnkeimess ; of the 
parsons arrested in Liverpool in 1893, more than 44 per cent, were 
drunk at the time ; of the persons TOnvictedf at Erkcaldy in 1893, 
more than 65 per cent, were under the influence of liquor when the 
ofl^nemweflre committed. * 

; It ;ia impossible to avoid reflecting on the gravity of the resphad* 
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bilit;^* whklb these a^paHing stateiaents cast upon the bishops and 
the clergy of the iEstablished Churches of England, Wales, and 
Scotland, who, for party political purposes, join their forces with the 
supporters of this degradin|| traffic. The bishops and clergy have it 
in their power to bring this^ 'e^dl within moderate dimensions within 
a few years ; and if while so vigorously defending their own ecclesi- 
astical supremacy, they refuse to aid in the suppression of the abuses 
of this traffic, great indeed must be the condemnation awaiting them. 
It is extraordinary that in all the legislative attempts to deal with 
this evil, the chief endeavour seems to be to ascertain the utmost 
which shall be given to its promoters and abettors as compensation 
for limiting their opportunities of doing mischief, rather than to 
discover how they may be made to suffer the penalties of thfe law for 
the vice and misery which they have caused. Delay in dealing with 
the problem on 'a reasonable basis can •only result in the extreme 
prohibitionists gaining power, and perhaps passing a drastic measure 
^hich* will lead to worse reaction afterwards. 

The figures as to death rate and crime again place Liverpool in 
the unenviable position of being the worst ; Dublin, Belfast, and 
Crlasgow follow closely as* to deaths ; hnd probably the explanation 
of all four is that the very^ poor Irish have an abnormally high death 
rate. Comparing the two years, Liverpool is the only place which 
shows an increased rate ; in most places there is a satisfactory, and 
in some a very large decline. This decline is doubtless a justificj.tion 
of some part of the increase of local indebtedness, but to trace a con- 
nection between the two would require a closer examination of the 
proportion of the debts incurred for sanitary purposes. As to crime, 
the first column, which includes convictions for offences agaifist by- 
laws, and public and local adtninistrative regulations, may indicate 
quite as Umch the idiosyncrasies of the police, of the magistrates, as 
thf morals of the community ; it is, however, startling to find that 
an average of one i)erson in every nineteen, as at Liverpool, or in 
ti^ty-one, as at New^stle, or in twenty-two, as at South Shields, 
is convicted. The indictable offences represent the serious crime of 
tb® community. Why should * Liverpool have twice the number of 
indictable crimes in proportion to population that either London or 
y^ewcastle has?" It is impossible to support any theoify as to the 
^nnjoctfon between density of population and crime, for Newport, one 
of Jbhe best as; to density, is one of the worst as to crime ; and South 
the best as to cfime, is one of the worst as to density, and 
0^]^ / simiteriy. It is equally difficult to evolve any theory as to * 
u^ay be seen by comparing some contiguous ports: 

S36 Cardiff . . . . 1 in 4S4 

: ^tlipBeirtoS ; . . . 1 in 536 Liverpool .. . . lin 617 

'' Swansea . ' . \l m m 
J 1 in 1,7?J Bristol . , . . I in 1,467 

ir'v i i - 
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Although the immediate coimection between the vmiation of 
these figures and those of license houses cannot be discovered, there 
is. a general consensus of evidence that diminution of the &cilities 
for intoxication would sweep away a large proportion of this crime. 

While reflecting upon this remarkable and imrivalled expansion 
of commerce, the question arises : What causes, beyond the insular 
necessities, and the natural aptitudes of the people, have chiefly pro- 
moted it ? ^ The answer seems to be that there were two chief causes. 
First, in 1816, by legislative enactment an end was put to those 
difficulties and disasters arising from an unstable currency and stan- 
dard of value, liable to frequent and violent debasement, which through 
many centuries had hampered the growth of commerce. The adoption 
by Great Britain of mono-metallism, on a gold basis, gave the world * 
one stable centre for its financial transactions, and England speedily 
became the banking exchange qf all nations. Second, fifty years 
since, when steam and machinery were multiplying production, and 
affording facilities for distribution, Great Britain adopted the principle 
of free trade, thereby inviting all nations to send their produce to her, 
and England speedily became the commercial exchange of the world. 
It is not too much to say, that the foundattons of this unprecedented 
volume of commerce have for their chief comer stones, mono-metallism 
and free trade. 

Joseph Acklajjjd. 

a 

* 

P.S. — Unforeseen and unavoidable circumstances have delayed the 
publication of this article. In the meantime, Liveipool and Plymouth 
have both extended their boundaries, so ’that fheir figures now vary 
from those given in the second part of the* article ; this, however, 
does not vitiate the comparisons at the dates given. — J. A. 





I/OH^ THE SCEPTRE OF THE SEA 
PASSED TO ENGLAND 

The wildest summer in the memory of man was that of 1588 ; but 
when the morning mists lifted from the sea on Friday, the 29tli of 
July ^.S.), a fairer sight than that presented some leagnes off the 
Oomifih coast sure never greeted mortal eyes. There was a gentie 
westerly wind, and the blue waves, rough but kindly, all tipped with 
white foam from the storms of the past days, tossed their sportive 
Ireads in the flashing sunlight, and ffung to leeward bunches of 
glittering gems, which died to dnlness the moment after they were 
bom. But not on violpt water or flying spray alone did the clear 
Oomish sunlight fidl. Gravely and slowly over the waters there 
came a great round-bowed^ galleon, refulgent with gilded carvings, 
and crowded with rainbow pennons. High towered her great ‘fore- 
castle and poop, gallery over gallery, crowned with shining lanterns, 
till they seemed to mock tl^e highest waves, and bid them do their 
worst. Stretching as &r away to the south and to windward as the 
eye could reach were long trails of similar vessels, small and large, 
all piling vp their painted sails to join their royal .flagship, the stately 
Scm Martin, which solemnly led <the way to conquer stubborn 
England for God and King Philip. 

By four o’clock -in the afternoon the Armada was well together, sail- 
ing in a great we^ge or crescent, the 8an Martin being at the apes, 
with the two horns curving away behind her. ‘ Titrrot ! ’ sang out the 
, mum at the peak of the 8dm, Martin, and low down on the horizon the 
«ag<^ ^es of the soldiers saw what looked like a grey cloud, but 
wHeh they kuew vas the lizard, the first point of the land thift they 
iiad.bei^ told, was soon to welcomp them — all but the wicked Queen 
her^c councillors. Long before the other v^eels of the 
. iSe^f^'^ht the welcome sight, there came booming to them over 
1£^ t gunshots o£ the royal flagship, and up to 

, inain waa j^^ flag with the embnndered oruciftc, Our 

’ Everyman on the fleet, high and low, to 

. oU Ms knew in thanl^ving tbnt^fd ! 

bad tiseir perils, uid that Hie gner^ waa 



at last in view.. Heavy affliction Imd Mien i Qp<m the 
hitheito. Over and over again, througli two weary years, dedtbi die- 
' asteii;, and tempest, had frustrated it ; but at last God ht^ tried them 
sufficimitly, and victoiy was within their giasp. As they came 
nearer to the land, sailing eastward now, they saw the curling 
smoke of distant beacon^, which told them that the enemy was on 
the alert. That same evening, with the wind dead in teeth, 
Howard warped his ships out of Plymouth harbour with inffliito 
labour, ready to meet the invader. On the Armada the rank and file 
had no thought of defeat. Look at the brave show of great ships, the 
finest naval force that had ever ploughed the sea. Look at the 
20,000 harquebusiers and musketeers who crowded the teeming 
decks, eager to show the pirate Drake and his men that now, at all 
events, they were more than a match for him. Not so, thought little- 
hearted Medina Sidonia ; not so thought cautious Famese, with his 
fiat-bottomed boats iuFland^, waiting to carry his army across ; not 
so thought the sailors, for they knew by dire experience what Dr^e 
could do, and that the English ships sailed closer to the wind than 
theirs. But who cared what sailors thought ? Sailors were only drudges 
to carry l^e nobler soldiers to the place of action. Only let us come 
alongside and grapple, said the men-at-arms, and all will soon be 
over, and good King Philip shall have his neyr domain at his feet. 
Some of the ships had fellen away on the voyage, but there were still 
over 120 vessels in the fleet, nearly a half of them fully armed fight- 
ing ships, heavier in burden than the English, and looking even 
much bigger than they were by reason of their, piled-up hulls. 
They had been told that the English would fire low at them between 
wind and wster, and that, as usual, they would try to fight from 
afiur off. The 'Spaniards were full of contempt for such unchivalrous 
and undigiufled fighting. They were too proud to alter their iactios, 
or even to adopt the finer lines and lower bows of the English Vessels. 
Ignoring all warnings and experience, Philip told his admiral that' 
he must try to gain the wind, and bpng the English to close 
quarters, ‘ and gain the victory by God’s grace.’ 

On the evening of Saturday, the SOth of July, through the scud 
and. mist off the Eddystone, the English ships loomed up to leeward. 
There was no pluck or dash in Medina Sidonia, andl^his orders w^e so 
precdse to join Famese without turning to the right or left, or he might 
now have attacked Howard with advent^, but he lay to during the 
night awaiting events. There was no waiting for events by Drake or 
Howard. They mitde events ; they did not await them ; and at 
<|fewity to his dismay, Medina Sidonia found that eighty English ships 
l»d iime^ Vound to windward , of him in the night (the wind now 
Mowing, north-vest), whilst eleven vess^ were still .to'the leeward, 
hff tha Wd*' To the surprise of the Spaniards, they came round and, 
almed> in .the eye hf the wind, sailed round the flank of the Armada 
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tmd joibed the body of the Meet, firing at the &|»ni8rds as they 
passed. It was the first taste they had given of their seamanshij), 
and it ^as prophetic. The Armada was noar sailing slowly ip an 
easterly direction up Channel, the English fleet sailing parallel on the 
north-west of it. As be^ie, the Armada sailed in a half moon, the San 
Martin leading ; the hotthetn horn being cohamanded by Alfonso de 
Xeyva, and the south, or rear horn, by the finest sailor in Spain, Juan 
Martinez de Becalde. Howard’s pinnace, the little Disdain, first came 
scudding down the wind to the giant galleons of the Armada, and 
fired a popgun broadside of defiance as a' challenge to the Duke, and 
almost immediately afterwards, at nine o’clock on that Sunday 
morning, the English fleet itself bore down upon the Spaniards, who 
were already cleared for action. When the English were within gun- 
shot of the northern horn or vanguard, they opened a crushing fire 
into the hulls of de Leyva’s ships ; then, turning southward, with 
the wind on their starboard beam, they poured in successive broad- 
sides as they jiassed. When they reached the southern horn the 
some tactics were repeated. This was not according to the esta- 
blished rules of the game, and the Spanish rear was thrown into con- 
fusion, crowding into 'the main squadron or inner centre of the 
crescent, leaving the Admiral Becalde to face the English almost alone, 
for he did not deign to fly. He was soon surrounded. Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher, with eight English ships, sailed round him, 
delivering broadside after, broadside, riddling his hull, tattering his rig- 
ging, and bringing down his sfjhrs in splintering ruin. In vain he 
sought to dose and grapple ; in vain his men shouted defiance and in- 
sult to the cowards who dared not fight them man to man. Drake 
must have smiled grimly at the heroics, for he knew where his strength 
lay and meant to make the most of it. Leyva of the northern 
squadren, when he had recovered from his astonishment, sought out 
Lord Admiral Howard’s fine ship the Aril Ealegh, and made a deter- 
mined attempt to grapple with him, but he, too, was sunoimded like 
Becalde, and was treated in the same way. The San Mateo, a great 
galleon commanded by Don Diego Pimentel, one of the first nobles' 
, . in Spain, had brought up tq the wind and waited for, Howard in 
“Hhe hp^ of being able to board him. But Pimentel, too, soon 
' ^..’Ibnnd^out to his dismay that the English guns, mostly heavier and 
’ infinitely better served than the Spanish, could riddle him without 
reo^ving damage in return. . 


^ ' ^ nearly midday, and Medina Sidonia already began to* 

his b^plessnes^ He gave the signal for his fleet to reform,- 
ite way east, bringing the flagship round to tire wind 
to aWii^ ^e English made straight for the San Mmiin, 

and poured a broadside or two into her, but 
HotoMud dlu>Y#i, for one morning, and suddenly gawe tbsK 

;i|^eBii^}l8h,'<flose hauled, |^ed,^ almost 
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eye of the wkid, leaving the Spaniarde wondering how ft was done. 
“ AH I could do/ the Duke wrote, * was to go on my way, for they 
gained the wind and kept it, and their ships are so swift *and well 
handled that they can do as they like with th^cn/ 

*We drove them away/ shouted the Spanish soldiers and fine 
gentlemen, trying to keep their spirits up. " They were afraid to close 
and fight us/ But the sailors, though brave enough^ knew better ; 
and their hearts were as heavy as lead. * The damage done had been 
but slight, but the morale of the men on the Armada had received its 
first crushing blow. The result of this was soon apparent. Don 
Pedro de Valdes, the admiral of the Andalucian squadron, on board 
the Nuestra Senora dd Rosario^ during the afternoon put about to 
offer aid to Eecalde, who was busy repairing his ship, and to learn 
particulars of his engagement. In doing so, he fouled one of the ships 
of his own squadron and broke his bowsprit. This brought down his 
foremast and main topmast and disabled him. The Ntiestra S^bpra 
dd Bosario was one of the best ships of the fleet, with much ofthe 
King’s treasure on board. ‘ That treasure/ as Philip wrote to Medina 
Sidonia, ‘ which has been so hard to collect ; pray be sparing of it.’ 
Pedro de Valdes was one of those who had chafed most at the timid 
Duke’s inaction at Corunna, and told the King before he sailed that 
Medina ow^ed him a grudge, as well as Diego Flores, the Duke’s 
adviser. Valdes and others then present said that the fine ship was 
willingly abandoned by the Duke out of, spite ; Medina himself 
declared that he had made many efforts to pass a hawser on board, 
but that the heavy sea prevented it. In any case the Nuestra 
Seflora del Itx>Hario drifted off to leeward, and fell into the hands of 
the English with all her men and treasure, whilst the Duke and the 
Armada sailed on in impotent despair. This disaster, however, did 
not end the troubles of the day. The San Salvador^ 0 <|aendo’s 
viee^flagship of nearly 1,000 tons lAirden, shortly afterwards met with 
•a worse fate. The powder magazine exploded, destroying the two 
decks aft, and blowing her gjreat gilded poop into the sea. She, too, 
oarried a great treasure of 60,000 ducats. There 'ias-no spite to 
be sa^tisfied b^re ; and on hearing the .report and seeing the flames 
^hoot into the darkness, the Duke brought his ship round and stood 
by until she was taken in tow. Fifty poor maimed wretches scattered 
the blackened decks of the Sam Salvador ; blood and severed limbs 
washed and scattered to leeward as she wallowed from side to side ; 
this, and the hideous stench of burned human flesh, sent the unhurt 
survivors into a panic. The * devilish ’ English were following close ; 
the ship was a wreck 5 and when the rescue barges came alongside 
^riy the next morning (Monday) all^ was forgotten but personal 
safety. The treasure and wounded were abandoned, the ship was left 
unsouttled. . Helter skelter the able-bodied men tumbled into the 
ilsrges,: and deft the San S^dvador to the English. ‘ The stink in the 




was BO unsavoury the sight ugly)^ writls ait <^withets^ 
that Hawkins was at a loss what to do with her, untU the Zjord 
Admirarordered her to be towed into Weymouth, where she codld 
be disinfected and cleansed. 

All through Mdnday>' the 1 st of August, the Araxada sailed up 
Channel with the English l^giug on its hanks. The disasters of 
the previous night had added to the gloom and disorganisation. 
The Duke adopted a closer formation, joining the two horns of his 
crescent together, and thus sailed in two squadrons only. His way of 
raising the spirits of his men was curious. It was to send provost- 
marshals thorough the fleet with hangmen and ropes* with orders to 
string up to his own yardarm instantly and without trial any ship- 
captain whose ship strayed from its position or attempted to get ahead 
of the Duke’s flagship. 

During the night of Monday the wind shifted to the north-east, and 
at 4 awn on Tuesday, off Portland, the Armada was thus once more to 
wihdward. If their ships had been handy and their mariners skilful, 
they might now have turned the tide of victory. But it was not to 
be. The morning was brisk and beautiful, and as the sun rose over 
the leaping waters, the English fleet in the rear of the Spaniards 
were seen heading for the land a few miles off. The design evidently 
was to' creep round between the Armada and the coast, and once 
more gain the weather-gage ; and the Spaniards at once turned to the 
north and set off in a parallel direction to prevent this from being done. 
When it became clear that the English design was understood and 
frustrated, Howard’s ships at once put about, and sailed in a southerly 
direction with the intention of getting round that way (which indeed 
was perhaps his real design from the first), but in the meanwhile the 
evolution brought the English ships dead to leeward of the Armada. 
Here was the chance at last. Surely now, thought the Spaniards, we 
can grapple with these lizards 6f the sea; they cannot escape us. 
Few finer sailors lived than Don Martin de Bertondona, the admiral 
commanding the Levant squadron. His ship, the Regazcma, was the 
biggest in the*Armada, and with her he swept down upon Howard’s 
flagship, the Ark Ralegh, determined to close^ with him, cost what it 
might. Disdaining all other English vessels — which, say the 
Spa^aiards* hermight have boarded if he pleased — ^he made straight 
for the Ark Ralegh, Alonso de Leyva in the Rjaia, the Valem&i^y 
tlm Bom the Scm Luis, the San Mateo, the Scm 

/turn, the Samtiago, and half-a-dozen other great galleone, 
after tho Begasona on to Howard’s ships, all flashing 
and the sun. Out leapt the fire from the ports as they 

oaide iiii^^ The Soarders,>ith their grappling irons, stood by 5 but, 
asilf iii di»ririOte* lEoward waited until they came tantahsingly hemr, 
1^' 'tail', and ftew ; off’ before thh wind^^'^hg 

peop ^ns on' his' wAy.; ' There 'wis/Ao, ■ 
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<^hing £iuch ships as these with galleons; so the .three great 
galleasses, with the banks of 300 sweeping oars, were ordered to row 
after and grapple some of the English vessels. The galldasses were 
fine to look at, with their shining sweeps, high gilded prows and 
heavy armament, but they were rowed by unwilling slaves, many of 
them ‘ heretics,’ and they disappointed expectations They came so 
neartosomeof the English rear-guard under Frobisher, which were skir- 
mishing with four of Becalde’s galleons,- that a great shout went up that 
at last the grappling hooks had caught. But it was a false alarm, and 
like a flash the English ships were off, leaving the dismayed Spaniards 
far behind. Then again the wind chopped round to the south-west, 
and the English found themselves once more on the weather side of 
the Armada. The galleons which had been engaged with Frobisher s 
ships had continued to follow him up whilst the wind lasted, and were 
now at a considerable distance from the main body of the Armada. 
With the advantage of the wind the English now turned upon them. 
Brave de Leyva came up to Eecalde’s aid, but the English fire so 
rapid and fierce that it seemed as if some of the galleons at least were 
doomed to destruction. The San Martin came round to the wind 
and lay to, the Duke ordering all her near consorts to be towed to the 
aid of the rear squadron. . This left the Duke’s flagship isolated, and 
Howard’s squadron suddenly bore down upon hipa before the wind. The 
Duke close-hauled his ship and alone awaited the attack. The 
English silently sailed on until they werq within almost small-arn!b 
range, and then, as it passed, each ship successively poured a murderous 
broadside into the San Martin. The Spanish gunners did their best 
and kept up as hot a fire as they could, but they *and their guns were 
much inferior to the English, and they did but little harm. The 
English had delivered their fire and were off again before Kecalde, 
Leyva, Oquendo, and the rear squadron, could succour their chief; 
but the Duke fumed and swore that many of the vessels nearer to> 
him might have come to his aid, had they dared. From this hour 
the Duke lost what confidence he had ; and all on the Armada now 
acknowledged that they were helpless to bring the JEnglish to close 
quarters. The poor Duke could only again send his provost-marshals 
trough the fleet threatening to hang anyone who disobeyed him ; 

at the end of the day he wrote to Hugo Moncadaf admiral of the 
galleasses, ^ A flue day this has been ! If the galleasses had only 
acted as I expected, we should hav^ given the English a bellyful. 
These people do not want to fight, but only to stay us ; we must keep 
on our way.’ To Tamese he wrote in despair, ‘Pray come out 
rad help me. I have tried to bring these people to close quarters and 
l^ve tempted them in every way; but all to flo purpose, for their 
ahips, are quick and mine are slow.’ His ammunition was falling 
abort tqo, for Philip had obstinately ignored the possibility of the 
ifightihgbeing all artillery jfire ; and he begged Famese for a fresh supply. 



; 7^ Englisli fleets yuier reftiflied 140^ vessels, at leJst twisa^-1;fO 

ever the number of Spaniards, and the latter could only in sidii^ 
gloom proceed on their way, with the English ever bulging cm 
flanks. On Wednesday, the 3rd, Howard again attacked the Spanish 
rear, which now consisted of Jihe forty-three best ships of the Armada 
and three gaHeaffics. One of. the latter withiier poop gnn Inought 
down Howard’s nudnmast. But withtd he was too quick for them, 
and, crippled though he was; showed them a clean pair of heels. 

The next day, Thursday, the 4th of August, off the Isle of Wight, 
the Spaniards were still further disillusioned from their fool’s-paradise. 
Two Spanish ships had fallen astern, for the wind was very light, 
and were being fiercely attacked by Hawkins. The Spanish rear 
ships went to their assistance ; and then out swept the galleasses to 
grapple and board Hawkins’s ship. For almost the first time . the 
musketry fire of the Spaniards cquld be effectually employed, and 
things looked ugly for Hawkins, when the Ark Salegh and the Golden 
LiofA,, with the two Howards on board, were towed within range of the 
galleasses, and soon drove them off with some of their finery damaged, 
whilst Hawkins got away from his assailants. In the mea nwhile 
theTriv/mph and others,* with Frobisher in'command, had made for the 
San Martin, and from her lowest row of ports had sent a^broadside 
crashing through the timbers of the Spaniard, not three feet thick, as 
Fronde says, but with not even an inner skin. A cloud of other 
^nts swept down to the. San Martin's aid, and soon the Duke was 
surrounded by Recalde, Oquendo, and the rest of the fighters on his 
fleet. Frobisherls ships then successfully sheered off — all but the 
Triumph, which had been crippled by Oquendo’s guns and bad fidlen 
off somewhat to leeward. The light airs came in puffs not sufficient 
to fill her sails,, and there she lay alone at the mercy of {the foe. At 
last, at last, said the Spaniards, God has relented and has delivered 
the enemy into our hands. This is our only chance of victory, wrote 
an eye-witness ; and to board the THumph there crowded down the 
eagei' San Martin with the flower of the Armada following her. 
But their ponderous hulls could move but slowly in that light air, and 
before they reached their qnprry, over the Triumph's side there 
dropped ten skiffs and long boats and took theor ship in tow. A few ^ 
eturdy strokes got her under way ; the sails caught the ririug^hteeae, 
inifoee the eyes of bewildered Spaniards she swept away from 
them, says a. man who saw it, aa.if they were at anchor. What Was 
td.jl^:;flone such devilish folk as this ? The Spaniards shrieked 
Upd i^^ to them, but Howard and Drake knew their 
fot them shout, for they had proved their ability to 
(hope, the old-fi»hioned rules of the . game 
ke had lost all heart ncrw, and could 
mger to Fainese,, urging him fripti- 
But Faxnem «ovd4;n<^<t^ with 
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Ms mfts and |>unts; for thfe wind was setting dead into Dunkirk 
harbour, and his boats, he said, would not stand a freshet^ much less 
a ^le. Besides, there was Lord Harry Seymour and his squadron 
watching him as a cat watches a mousehole. So the sad Armada 
could only jog along, hoping that Divine aid would repair their blind 
blundering, and that a miracle would be performed in their fevour. 
The last day, Thursday, had been the day of St. Dominic, whom 
Medina Sidonia claimed as an ancestor of his house ; and when they 
found that the saint had deserted them gloom fell heavier than ever 
upon them, whilst the men on Howard^s fleet grew more jubilant. 

The next two days were calm and the Armada slowly went on its 
way, the English fleet clinging to its rear like a shadow, but not 
attacking it, for Howard was short of ammunition now, and his men 
were weary and many of them sick. Still there was no word from 
Farnese, and when the Armada reached Calais at four o’clock in the 
afternoon of Saturday it was evident that unless Farnese came out at 
once all would be lost. The currents are strong and the coast ahoally, 
and if once the Armada drifted beyond Dunkirk, it could never get back 
again. So it was determined, dangerous though it was, to anchor off 
Calais until word came from Farnese. They had not long to wait, 
for on the next day, Sunday, one of Medina Sidonia’s many messengers 
came back with the dire news that Farnese was all unready, and had 
not even left Bruges. Another and another officer were sent to 
beseech him to bestir himself; with one of whom, a great noble, he 
almost came to blows. And so all through Sunday the Armada lay 
in Calais roads, waiting for a miracle, with the united English fleet 
just out of gunshot, lying always to windward. * One of the dangers 
against which the Duke had been especially warned was ‘ artificial 
fires * and mines, in which the English were known to be expert ; and 
on Sunday evening he sent out pinnace with grappling hooks and 
cables, with orders to grapple and*tow out of reach any ^ fire devices ^ 
which might be sent against them, and the captains on the fleet were 
enjoined to act similarly in case of need. All was quiet on the 
Armada at midnight on Sunday, the 7th of August, when the look-outs 
descried a number of sail bearing down upon them with full sheets 
through the darkness. They seemed to bear no light, and all was 
silent on board of them. Whilst the Spaniards gazed* and wondered, 
there snddenly^ot into the blackness of the night a great tongue of 
flame from one of them, then another^ and another, until eight fire ships, 
with clouds of sparkaiand bursting ordnance, came flaring straight down 
the wind on to the affrighted Spaniards, They were ripe for panic^ 
fhis was the last straw. Buffeted and beaten^ for seven miserable 
heartsick of fighting against phantoms they could not reach, 
alresdy full of dark mutteriags of the Duke’s coi;^dice, of Famese’s 
tire^heiy, of Heaven bdng against them : fear, utter* and abject, fell upon 
di8ci|fiin6 tills tl!0t>wn^ winds, and the great Annada slipped 
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anchors and cables to tho bottom of the sea, and cilwdod a^y, a^ 
bustling mob of ships, and the devil take the hindmost. The Duke 
issued orders that the fie^t was to anchor a few miles along the ooaajb* 
and return in the morning to the previous position, but most of the^ 
ships disregarded the szgnjd^'^aa^ drijfted far to leeward on the swift 
current, towards the j^ndbankis of J^ders, When the morning broke" 
dull and heavy, a stiff north-west bre^a was blowing, and the Duke- 
saw most of hie ships far to leeward, both wind and current jamming* 
them towards the dreaded sandbanks, &om which it seemed nothing 
could save them. Hasty warning was sent to these ships to bring round 
to the wind as their only chance of safety. The Duke was for himself 
collecting them, but he found to his 4iBmay that the body of the English 
fleejb was bearing down upon him and the few great galleons which stood' 
by him. He was obliged to wear round and face them to prevent his 
whole Armada from being driven ashore. In the distance off Calais 
they had heard firing since early dawn. The leading galleass, San 
X^rerijzo, had fouled the 8cm Juan in the confusion of the flight, and had 
become unmanageable. The admiral, Hugo de Moncada, had sheltered 
her under the walls of Calais, Howard had attacked her before dawn, 
and the Spaniards ran her ashore, where, as the tide left her, she listed. 
She had hundreds of galley slaves on board, who, as soon as they 
could, threw themselves over the side and escaped or were drowned, 
and the Spanish soldiers, who had lost all stomach for the fight, soon 
followed their exabaple. After a hand to hand fight, in which Mon- 
cada and most of the gentlemen who stood by him were killed, 
Howard’s men tudk possession of the galleass and fell to pillage. 
But the galleass was^now on French soil, and the governor of Calaia 
sent courteous word that the vessel and her guns must not be taken 
away. The French messengers were pillaged by the English sailors, 
who prob&bly cared, or knew, little about the difference between one 
foreigner and another, and the ^ns of Calais soon swept the 
Englishmen from the decks of the stranded San Lorenzo. By thia. 


time Drake had already overhauled Medina Sidonia and his consorts, , 
and soon afterwards was joined by Howard and the rest of the fleet* 

: And then began that desperate .battle off Gravelines which placed the 
se^ upon the naval impotence of Spain and gave to England the 
:4bmiuion ef the sea. The vessels most to windward of the Armada 
thb Sai^ Jifartin, Admiral Oquendo’s flagship, the San Maroos, 

: the i^ud the San Juom Bautista, These vessels brought 

the Itont of the attack of the whole English fleet untjl 
had disengaged themselves from the banks. 

, ^uadron came up . with them 

flagship San which 

She was riddled on the starboairi side by 
a ,i*amble8, her' rigging.. iu' 
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AH the drelK^ morning the fight vent on, the 8c^n Marim onljr 
Isepb afloat by the patching of her vonnds by the ^veret. Soon 
Oq^uendo, Becalde, and the rest of the fighters came up tmd engaged 
Brake, who was presently joined by Hawkins and Frobisher, Hour 
after hour they pounded away point blank at each other, near enough 
now for harquebuHses to be brought into play, for the Fngliah were no 
longer in fear of boarding. Howard came up in the midst of the fight 
and joined his cannonade with the rest. By nine o’clock many of the 
Spanish ships which were perilously near the shore had managed to 
beat clear of the banks, and stretched out to the north. As all the 
English fighting ships could not get into engagement with the few ships 
around Medina Sidonia, Lord Henry Seymour with his squadron sailed 
off to attack the Spanish vessels which were escaping. Eeserving their 
broadsides until they were quite close, the Vanguard, the Antdape, 
and others of Seymour’s ships poifred in their shot with murderous 
effect. The north wing of {he Armada was thrown into confusion. 
The fiagships of Becalde, Oquendo, Diego Flores, and Bertondona, the 
San Juan and the San Jxban de Sicilia, went to their aid and 
fought bravely, striving to close ; but in the end were all riddled 
and crippled above and below, ammunition gone, helpless and hope- 
less. Most of these had sailed away from the Duke’s ship when they 
heard by the cannonade that the heat of the battle had shifted away te 
the north wing. But Howard and his consorts still ^uck tenaciously 
to the devoted Scm Martin, and the hulk San Salvador which stood 
by her. She was almost a wreck by this time, but by three o’clook 
in the afternoon she, too, gallantly bore away to the north, where 
most of the firing was heard, though nothing could be seen for the 
smoke. The galleon San Felipe in the course of the fight found 
herself surrounded by seventeen English ships, which ma^e her a 
target both for canndh and musketry. Down came her spws, her 
rudder was smashed, 200 of her men dead, and yet the English would 
not come near enough for them to grapple. Five of her gUns were 
unshipped, her poop deck tom up, she leaked like a sieve, and her 
pumps were useless. Don Francisco de Toledo in conoioand, mad end 
desperate, ordered the grapplers to be thrown upon any ship they could 
cat^, and shouted to the English to come and fight hand to h«md like 
men. Then to the maintop of the nearest English ship there sprang 
an Englishman with sword and buckler. * Brave soldiers that'ye are,’ 
he cried, ‘ surrender in fidr warfare* far ye are beaten, and we will 
give quadier.* His . only answer was a musket shot which silenced 
him for ever. There was no thought of surrender for Don Francisco 
de Toledo. To leeward of him was Don Diego Pimentel in the San 
Ifistso. Close hauled, he managed to beat up to the Sdn Fdipe, but 
Beymotur and Winter had ships, and to spare, and sjie too was soon sur- 
Todx^ad by ten of their vessels, cannonaded on all sides, overmatched,' 
riddled,' rtuued*:' The Spaniards on her fought desperat^y, at' 





::'ii^ quarters' now, but hdjpeletely> for tbey were od| fighting with 
? energy , of despair to g«* away. So near came one of Seymoor^e 

to the S<m Felipe, that an Englishman in his excitement leapt 
on to the deck of the Spahia^.. Ip a moment he was literally out 
to fragments. Through thf jjlin^g'reek, guided by the roar of the 
na yinfm, the crippled 8c^ W attendant hulk, slowly 

groped her way once more into the fight to help the hard pressed San 
Fdipe and <Shn Mateo. But two English fiagships with their squadiYms 
closed around the Bakers ship and her consort, and once more swept 
them with the deadly hail. Hour after hour the shot crashed into the 
timbers of the Spaniards ; for each of the great galleons in action had 
been isolated and surrounded. Thaough the smoke the Spaniards still 
shouted defiant curses to their opponents, and tarmted them to grapple 
and board; but it was all useless, for the English ships were com>- 
paratively unharmed, and could sail as they pleased round the water- 
logg^ wrecks of the galleons. The artillery fire of the English was 
three times as raiad as that of the Spaniards, and many times more 
effectual. At length, their ammunition gone, their ships knocked 
to bits, their crews dead or dying, the ' Spaniards slackened their 
resistance and tried only to get away.' Already during the fight the 
current and the Wind had carried thefieets far beyond Calais, and 


dangerously near the flat, sandy shore. There was no danger now of 
the Spaniards coming back ; ‘ and,’ said the Duke, ‘ we thought that 
nothing could now save Us firom all drifting ashore to destruction.’ 
So thought Howard and Drake, for at six o’clock on that Monday 
evening, the 8th df August, ihe English fire suddenly ceased, and the 
' ships drew off and lelt the Armada to its fate. 

In this final fight the number of Spanish ships actually engaged 
' was comparatively small ; most of them had drifted, not unwillingly, 
to leeward, and did not try to beat back, if even they could have 
d<nio so ; but the galleons which *had taken part in the fight, the 
^est in the Armada, were at the end of the day simply wrecks. 
\ 3 lppter wrote' that firom his ship alone he had shot 500 cannon balls. 

. '^liSen Hie Duke 'could look round and endeavour to collect his ships, 


found the San Fdvpe and fibe Sam, Mako to be sinking, 
i 'iWhha^ were sent to rescue the crews, but brave Pimentel 
to idiandon his ship, and she drifted to destruction on to Hte> 
. T^ of the Sa/n.Fdipe hustled headieng into a brat 
fafought alongside, and General de Toledo being told that 
Ibapt with some of his companions hack to 
he said, *be dfowned in- my own ridp,* 
liit]^',’'^ii^':pl^i«^''^i'.'f^d^'fo'tho.BandbBziksi, 

the broken ArmadastaggCfodE 
g^o, drifting Aearer and ev^ neaawr 
<foafoU(!Hbn,'and’aB the'' grey ''mmning'.’yijfoe 
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Bake that ne ftimaa power could save theiog pow, f^d, i^t eyery ^p 
was doomed. A hasty council was called. ‘ What idiall i.dh ? ' said the 
Dake. ‘ Oh ! what shall I do ? ’ ‘ Do ! What should you dcs* ?, ^Vhy, 
tom and fight them again till you die,* cried hot-blooded Oquendo. 
Becalde too was for turning and fighting the way back to Oahus. 
' But,* said another, ‘ there is no ammunirion, and tins,, is np time for 
bravado.’ Francisco de Bobadilla, brave old general though he was, 
wailed that the only thing left for them was to pray to G-od for 
rescue. Then suddenly — ^they said, by a miracle — ^the wind shifted 
to the south-west, and gradually the Armada drew away from the 
threatened destruction of the shoals. 

‘ The Armada is so battered and crippled,’ wrote the Duke to the 
King, ‘that I considered it my first duty to save it from utter 
destruction.’ So the fatal order was given to run before the wind up 
the North Sea, round Scotland and Irela^, far out into the North 
Atlantic; and then to set a course for home. Eun away! ,Mad 
with grief and rage, the sailors protested in vain. ‘ Bather,’ cried* they, 
‘ die a thousand deaths than turn tail like this.’ But the Duke was 
shut up in his cabin, deaf end blind to all but his fears. Home to 
dry land and safety ; for he had had enough fighting for the rest of 
his life, and he would face the ‘ devilish folk ’ no more. 

Bringing his barge close to the San Martin; Oquendo cursed 
and insulted the King’s High-Admiral and his Andaluz countrymen 
who were disgracing the name of Spaniard. ‘ Bade to yorur tunny- 
pools ! chicken-hearted cravens that ye are, for ye are fit for naught 
else.* ‘ Body of God ! ’ shouted De Leyva, the second in command ; 
‘the King has given us a leader unfit to.live on land, much less on 
sea.* And so, one after the other, the admirals cursed their chief, 
and with tears of rage and broken hearts turned tail to the foe and — 
ran away. The Duke’s orders were that the ships shouldosail north 
before the wind to the height bf the Orkneys, beat for out to the 
west on the Atlantic, and then set a course for home; - Beyond this 
no help, no counsel, no command, could be got from Medina Sidonia. 
In his algect collapse all he could do was to bang a captain who^ 
ship had accidentally preceded him ip the flight. 

The awful story of the ultimate fate of half of the great Armada 
must be told elsewhere. The appalling sufferings of the plague- 
stricken, famished men, the sudden fotmderings in the wild Atlantic, 
the wrecks and massacres in the west of Ireland, added dire dramatic 
completeness to the eatastmphe. But with them^ or without th^ 
the result would have been the fame, l^e sceptre of the sea pas^ 
to England on the day wh^ it was preyed that English ships 
•stouter and handier, and rthat English, sailbrs and gunners 
hardier and more skilful, than their rivals. The hour that this 
• ceases to be the caSe Britannia’s i^m passes*!© other riders.! — Gpd 
>gieaPA that the hour inay never come ! 

' Maatik Hinds.': 
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THE FRENCH ARISTOCRACY 


Does Fnau^ possess a genuine aristocracy, an upper class composed 
of pe<^le who are either noble by descent or have been elevated to 
high nwh for services rendered to the country ? One would believe 
’ . so if one placed exclusive faith in what is said in French newspapers, 
Parliamentary speeches, novels, and books of a more solid character ; 
and &is belief would amount to a conviction if one accepted the 
stotements published by journals of the most opposite shades on the 
occasion of the fire at the Bazar de la Charity. According to some, 
who spoke with a touch -of irony, indicating envy rather than com- 
miseratioD, the flower of French society had been cut down, while 
according to others, who &iled to hide their misplaced ptretensions 
and a pride anxious to appear legitimate, the aristocracy had left in 
the ashes of that .catastrophe the bluest of its blood, the remains of 
its most illustrious &milies. A priest improved on this by launching 
from the pul^t of Notre-Dame words which re-echoed through the 
world as to the necessity of this sacrifice of iimocent and exalted 
. victims in expiation of the sins of the nation. In short, there sprang 
forth from every side, like a watchword, the assertion that in the 
midst of J;he democratic population of France tiiere still existed a 
nobility, a patrician aristocracy, and that this aristocracy had been 
^ decdmated by the recent disaster. We will show how incorrect that 
. assertion is. 


The honour of founding the philanthropic institution called the 
j^ar de la Charity ’ is due to Mr. Henry Blount, an Englishman. 
^ established in 1885, anrf he has remained its honorary presi- 
E^tjv.the efihctive president being M. le Baron de Mackau, who 
to ail illnstrious fethily of sailors. His fethetjyas a Minister 
ffavy. M. le Baron de Mackau is a Deputy and a member of 
' the ‘ Droite Balli^e.’ He does not profess to~trace 
‘to the crusades'. Then codm the committee, M., le 
Jinh^ip, ia baron of finance, of Glerinan eadtraorion ; 

of Du&nro th« barrister, who was 
& tlle last'two G-oviernments ; M. . Jules, Aoi^y,, 
rn|^dd|ercIas.B" stock, like , He .preceding, memhdr; 
III .1 a coimt of finanohii. (arigbi j. M- 
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lj4oa Oosseliii called De G-osselin ; MM, Paidi XetOFO, L4oii Miarty, 
ie Comte Cleorges de Montgermont, le Comte Alberbde Hon, le Baron 
Beille (created under the Empire), and Baron Fernand Schickler, of 
-the Berlin house of that name, a family related to the Duo d’Albufuera, 
long established in France and occupying a most honourable position 
*there. How many out of the dozen, including tiie Fteaident, belong 
to the French nobility ? Four to the old nobility and only one to the 
Imperial nobility. The modesty of these five members of the privi- 
leged class would' be hurt if they were described as representative of 
the French aristocracy. They only claim to form part of it. 

This Bazar de la Charity, of which so much has been said, is the 
outcome of a happy idea of grouping in a single organisation the 
majority of those philanthropical institutions which reflect so much 
honour on French society, without distinction of creed or origin. 
It is, therefore, quite natural that society ladies who mre well off and 
charitably inclined should combine in this way to economise e^^nses 
and stimulate each other’s zeal in aiding the poor. The object is 
■good, and the idea ingenious ; but in practice it does not represent 
an act of nobility according to the French conception of what a noble 
may and may not do. In France it used to be considered infra 
■dig. for a nobleman to engage in trade. The ruined noble who 
wished to become rich again otherwise than, by fighting — that is, by 
trading or cultivating his land — had to lay aside his sword until he 
had abandoned the occupation which he.had taken up to restore him 
to easy circumstances. It is true that the notion of acting comedies 
and aping professional players took hold of the most distinguished 
ladies of the Court. This fashion sprang naturally from the Italian 
Benaissance, and thence worked its way into the French Court. But 
no one would ever have thought of building, either at "Versailles or 
Paris, a street of stalls with such sign boards as Le Chat bott6 or La 
Truie qui fie, where duchesses of high lineage, and even princesses 
of the blood, should vend toilet articles, baby Unen, sleeve . links, and 
cigars. The sale of cigars, it appears, is particularly lucrative. A 
gentleman who is offered a cigar by a lady of his. own class cannot 
well refuse it, and when he asks tlje price the reply is, * Un lords.’ 
Some things are still dearer. It is said that a very pretty woman 
with whom a certain personage was smitten offered him some small 
cuticles, thei^skes of which were, for him, fabulous. ‘No,’ said he, 
your stall contains but one thing that tempts me, and you would 
not care to sell it.’ Say what it is, ,at all events,’ replied the lady, 
■•and tell me the price you are filing to pay.’ ‘Twenty thousand 
francs for a kiss.’ ‘Double the figure and you shall have it,’ the 
■lady answered, presenting her cheek: ^aud holding out her hand. The 
vgentlemm, of course, h^ to comply. People admired the way the 
pofflr had- been benefited, but there does not appear to have been a 
aepetitiaa of the incident. 
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TlJiese cbarity sdea, 9 jpaonjem itjventipa, have allir , beippihe the 
i^uduon in France. Moie than; two thousand of them are held, in 
Pans during the season. . Ihe best known and most admired ladiee 
consider it an honpitr to jpreside or take part therein, and conee* 
quentlj it was not shrptrising^^see' a princess of royal blood, closely 
allied to the hi!ouse pf stall and busyixtg herself 

in selling goods. 'She did it witli pwi^ct grace and a zeal evidently 
inspired by love of her fellow«csieatures. Ihis lady 'was a daughter 
of Duke Maximilian and Princess Louise of Bavaria. She thue 
belonged to the younger branch of the royal House of, Wittelsbach, 
and was q sister of the Empress of Austria, of the Princess of Tour 
and Taxis, of the ex-Queen of Haples, and of the Cbuntess de Trani. 
She married, in 1868, Prince Ferdinand d’Orldans-Bourbon, Duo 
d’Alenpon. Eye-witnesses agree in saying that she refused to dee 
until all the ladies who were assisting at her stall had escaped. 
This devotion cost her her life. 


Im examining the names of the other stall-holders we are 
astonished to find so few noblewomen. Out of twenty-two there 
'are only eight belonging to. the old nobility and two of recent 
creation. The other twelve are members of families which, although 
very worthy and highly esteemed, are distinctly plebeian. Ihe 
central office, presided qver by the Marquise Costa de Beauregard, 
was pointed out at the time as being the most aristocratic in its 
composition, and>yet, leaving aside the Duchesse d’Alenyon and 
the Duchesse de Vendome, niece of the King of the Belgians, it 
numbered among its staff of seventy-two saleswomen only twenty- 
two who could legitimately plaim to telong to a house dating further 
than a century back. Even then a reserve must be made in regard 
to foreign titles borne in France. The title of prince, for instance, 
briongs exclusively to members of the old Eoyal Family. 

The above figures show that, in the staff of the bazaar, the 
botargeoieie preponderated largely. The list of victims is scarcely 
Ipss eloquent. Without speaking of the injured, whose number and 
will never Ijo accurately known, no less than 132 persons lost 
tl^^ livCT, of whom only six wfre men. .The Vast majority of those 
; j^^sent wh^ the fire broke out were ladies who had come to buy or 
ft ifew children. It is true t^t amomg these 182 victims 
;women who belonged to the very.'highe 8 t<aasiety, and no 
; jiWr ^ more brilli^t than the rest, so dazzled the 
■ double. Apart, 1mm a score of titles 
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iirho have attuned wealth thtougli trade or fiaanetol spOctilatxpns* 
It is, therefore, incorrect to say that the nobility Was dedmated in 
that terrible disaster, unless we suppose that of this nobility, old and 
new, so few are left that the loss of thirty members makes an 
irreparable breach in their ranks. 

The upper stratum of IVench society, as it exists at the present 
day, is a sufficiently curious mixture to warrant a cloise examination, 
France is governed by means of democratic institutions, of which 
universal suffrage forms the base 5 but the aristocratic spirit is so 
deeply rooted in the nation that there are constant collisions, the 
victory finally resting with the aristocratic element. It has been 
well said that in France the democratic sentiment exists only on 
the surfece, and that .in his heart every democrat aspires to the 
aristocracy. History bears witness to this. The French Revolu- 
tion, the great one, although the populace unconsciously took part 
in it, was nothing else but an uprising of the wealthy bourg^mde 
against an aristocracy by birth whose place it desired to take. * The 
French nobility had, it is true, been recruited by the elevation of 
certain financiers of the last century, without, however, gaining 
much honour thereby; but, oh the other hand, men of merit who 
aspired to enter its ranks were rigorously excluded. Saint-Simon 
well expressed the sentiments of his time and caste when he 
heaped scorn on those new recruits. The English aristocracy has 
been compared with a perennial tree that* extends its roots deep into 
the earth, in order that it may bear abundant and savoury fruit at 
the top. There is nothing of the kind in FraAce. The French 
aristocracy was never anything else but* a clofeed caste, and, under 
the name of parties, the state of things is just the same to-day. One 
might say that there are as many aristocracies as there are parties 
which come successively into power. And what may astoflish those 
who are not well acquainted with* French society is that there is not 
a single democrat who, after having aspired to the aristocracy and 
secured a place therein, does not consent — much against his will, of 
course— ‘to accept, or even try to obtain, an honorific title, something 
having the appearance of nobility. • 

This desire to appear noble, even without being so An mind or 
character, is so strong in France that it has given rise to a very 
picturesque saying. The conferring of titles of nobility has been 
called Bcmmvkte d vilain, Kapoleon, who, after the great revc^- 
lutionary storm, aimed at forming to entirely new aristocracy and a 
new nobility, naturally met with no obsitole in the democratic prin- 
ciple. The most ardent revbln&mists, those vdio had tried with all 
. their might to destrpy the old hbbiUty^totered almost with transports 
into the new. 

It is quite conceivable that a military chief, after having cx- 
Itansted ttoe hierarchy of grades tod the sumptuary liberalities at his 
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.f) twnTna.tiH in rewarding the instruments at his Tictoil^, should wish 
.to bestow on them, in addition, honours which would inerease their 
importance in his sigld and their own. Qwi ffa faii eomte, fui fa 
fait roi suits all timi^ and all r^es. Still men had never befbre 
been seen to algiire their pi»Vna(i nin^after what they had condenmed 
by word and deed with snen eagi^ef^j^ was shown by the ‘ giants’ 
of the French Eevolntion. 

Napoleon abolished two titles, that of marquis, defender of the 
frontier, and that of viscount, count’s lieutenant. He believed that 
the fiontier would be best guarded by himself, and that his counts 
had no need of assistance in performing purely honorary functions. 
He therefore did away with those titles, but introduced one that was 
not Freiudi — namely, the title of prince. He created princes, dukes, 
counts, and barons, He even connected these titles with civil and 
military grades. A colonel was a baron and a general a count. As 
a fief went with the titles of duke and prince he reserved their 
crto.tion and endowment to himself. By analogy prefects could 
■aspire to] the title of baron, and councillors of state and senators to 
thid of count. The higher tiMes remained at the Emperor’s disposal. 
Fouch4 was made Duke* of Otranto itnd Talleyrand Prince of Ponte 
fUorvo. 

Napoleon, being anxious to be regarded as the restorer of the 
country overwhich he had extendedhis sword like a sceptre, made great 
efforts to melt tBe two nobilities, the old and the new, into one, but 
he only partially succeeded. The conditions which he imposed made 
this fusion imacc€ptable to the old nobility, who felt that to bow to 
■the new order of thihgs would be a sort of abdication. The amalga* 
mation did not really take place until the Eestoration, which, by 
re*e8tablishing the old titles and recognising the new ones, put them on 
an equal'footing and paved the way for it. • 

If matters had remained in tha? position there would not now be 
mote than twenty thousand families in France that could lay claim 
to a title of nobility. The titles attached to certain offices by the 
]E!tnpire were not hereditary, but became extinct at the death of their 
i^lders. Only those titles which had entailed estates attached to 


would have subsisted. On the other hand many families: 
iill^lioinglBg to the old nobility had been wiped out by the guillotine 
! and hardships of exile. AHkwge number of 

had lost all their property under the Con- 
CiStoilite Act. Thdr precarious position did not allow them to resume 

they voluntarily remained in obscurity, 
emigrants mily sUghtiy 
! Fi^eh'ndlnlity. ' The 
; distributed -t^e' ^miUes; whose lands . 

:■ except, to' thoto.whb' had ' 

enhadtod-, Ih ..valiM».!id.' 
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tconseqiieilce of this measure. In. 1830 there rmnaiaed of this sham 
miUiard about a hundred million francs for the removal of certain 
flagrant inequalities in the estimated value of the confiscated 
properties. The revolution of July took place, and one of the first 
acts of the new Clovemment was to suppress this credit. The large 
appetites having been satisfied, it was considered unnecessary to 
trouble about the minor sufferers ! 

It has been supposed that the revolution of 1830 was directed 
against the privileged members of the old nobility, whose encroach- 
ments were pictured in the darkest colours by the democratic journals 
of the period. This error is easy to rectify. As soon as Louis 
Philippe’s G-ovemment came into office it was compelled by an 
active and noisy minority to repeal the Indemnity Act, restoring to 
the public treasury the share of what niay be called the democratic 
section of the noffility, and to decree, not the suppression of aristo- 
cratic titles, but their free use by all who cared to assume them. 
Monsieur Toutlemonde was not backward. Those who hwl long 
been yearning after a title, but had not received one, either from the 
Empire or the Restoration, thought the time had come to ennoble 
themselves de motu proprio. * First the extinct titles created under 
the Empire were revived. These had at least an appearance of 
legitimacy. Many a purchaser of an old chateau, paid for in 
assignats, adopted its name without ceremony, and others bought 
one in order to imitate their neighbours.* Names ’of landed proper- 
ties, villages, and towns were assumed. In less than eighteen years 
the number of noble names increased from 20, 000 to triple that 
figure. Yet King Louis Philippe conferred ^ery few titles during 
his reign, while under the Empire the law only allowed non- 
hereditary titles to be conferred. They were afterwards made 
hereditary by the* holders themselves. Their sons Have even 
multiplied the earldoms and th4 baronies. Thus, a single personal 
title of count or baron engendered, at the titulary’s death, Barons 
Alexandre, AmM4e, Charles, and Louis, and Counts Ernest, Jacques, 
and Victor. * 

Then came the revolution of 1848, which was certainly of a 
democratic character. Titles ceased to be recognised, universal 
suffrage was proclaimed, and street fighting took place against the 
bimyeoide, repifesented by the National Guard and General Cavaignao. 
The general commanding the National Guard proposed the abolition 
of the Legion of Honour .and described titles and orders as hodiets 
ds vmiU. This ^me general was destined to be shot at Montmartre 
.In 1871 by the insurgents, his fonder Mends, who pushed their zeal 
for equality so far as to wipe out n.ot, mily the title of general, b^ 
the iavested with it. After the victory of the democratic 
bnnif>y«oiaie’oieg the socialiatie democracy a rdbction set in. Uni-, 
veiaal sn&age turned against those who had created it. It expelled 
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I*drti*Bollin, and, to show its love <rf. equality, invited a to 

govern it. , The latter did not fidl to fnlfil his mission. In (q>ite of 
his good'heartedhess hie dotenxdned to govern, to be mast^i and to 
make bis rale felt. ri^storing. imperial institutions he did not 
forget to introduce a little ' into the registers of civil statns, in 
which obliging 6]^<nal8 names, particles 

possessed only in ^ihagination, and the latest novelties in titles. 
The Minister whose department was concerned issued a severe 
circular, which was transmitted to the registrars of every commune 
in France. Awaking from their indifference in regard to thia 
long-neglected matter, the authorities set to work to lop off the 
usnrped titles that had got into the registers. This fit of zeal lasted 
a few weeks ; several judgments were rendered, and the rectifications 
noted in the margin of the registers, according to law. Curiously 
enough, one of these judicial decisions affected a &mily who lost 
a member in the recent fire, and whose title of nobility has been de.- 
scribe by the newspapers as being most authentic and well-established. 
The &ct is, however, that the father was a worthy manufacturer 
whose vanity had urged him to solicit a title from Louis Philippe. 
He obtained one, but it was not hereditary. A judgment suppressing 
the title in the ca^e of the son was obtained and duly inscribed in 
the register. This happened a score of years ago, and the incident 
is now forgotten by everybody save the one chiefly interested, who 
has not thought *fit to take any notice of it. The same may be said 
of several otW nsnix^^tions condemned by the courts. 

The scandal taused by these decisions, which affected 40,000 
unauthorised titles, threatened to compromise the reviving Empire. 
Terror spread among the portion of society concerned. From north. 


south, east, and west came complaints and olgargations. The Govern- 
ment felf in danger firom the very people who hfid most joyfiilly wel- 
comed its advent. It became nec^saty to moderate the zeal of the 
officials, who were on the road to demolish French society. The 
fhmons circular was hidden away in a pigeon hole, and as soon as it 
'.wm b^eved that it had become a dead letter the little game of 
^ven^g titles was resumed, and has conlinned ever since. If the 


j^d eireUiar has been occasionally dfagged out it has been merely 
>;,|o antioy . political adversaries and make them, pay for thear opposi- ■ 
. l^i^arii now only refuse to enter the tit}eB"When they are 

olfiiging the hold^ themselves to apply to a 
eniij amended, which ought to be a matter of right. 

gr^oudy refrain condemning the 
evm'''haVe .fhe'kindni^s to', 
or to stop.i^qadng 
.an 'excuse, for this ill.«w£l!; in;that v^ 
for every 'praiirioei' 
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. Under the Q-ovemment of Jtily, and also islieia the Secoi^ Empire 
came, many of the old families were arerse to. entering the diplo- 
nmtic service, where their names wojnldhave beena pledge’of welcome 
abroad. Besort was therefore had to what are balled in Fiance 
hommea de carri&re. These had not^ and could not have, any other 
authority than their’ talents gave them. This was not enough 
either for the Government or them. They were, therefore, made 
barons and counts. Some of them acquired their titles from foreign 
Governments. The Court of Borne, while not prodigal, rarely refused 
to grant a title of count when asked for it. Several French charge 
d’afiavres, and even ambassadors, got their semblance of nobility from 
Borne. Some still exist which had no other origin. The operation 
was at times rendered awkward by the too plebeian form of the name. 
Ne change 'pa$ de nom qui veut, but with a little smartness and the 
help of the Chancellor’s office the difficulty could be got over. If 
the name began with De, which is the particle indicative of nolnh’ty, 
it was an easy matter, the only thing necessary being the separation 
of the initial syllable from the rest of the name. For instance. 
Monsieur Delamare became Monsieur de Lamare ; Monsieur Delestrade 
was transformed into Monsieur de LestradC, and Monsieur Dervilley 
signed * D’Ervilley.’ But the operation became a little more trouble- 
some when the name was a very commonplage one, such as Durand, 
Begnault, or Dupont. In that case the name of a town or a politi- 
cal division was added, and the gentleman called himself Dupont de 
I’Eure or de Nemours ; Begnault de Saint-Jean d’Angely ; Durand de 
Bomorantin, andso forth. When noname of a town er village wasavail- 
able the would-be nobleman applied for permissien to add his mother’s 
maiden name to his own, especially if it had an aristocratic sound. 
In this way a certain ambassador, whose family name was a ridiculous 
one, but whose mother’s name, though plebeian, was easy t« disguise, 
dropped by degrees his own name find retained only the maternal appel- 
lation, just prefixing the particle ‘ de ’ and the title of baron conferred 
on him under the Empire. In the elevated circle in which he moves, 
thanks to his intelligence and superior education,, no one suspects 
that his real name, if he went by.it, would associate him more 
intimately with kitchens than vrith diplomatic salons. 

A fair idea can be formed of Fi'ench society as it exists to-day. 
A tenth partfnt«iost, consists of old families that have survived the 
revolutions, and who live generally, in retirement, far from the busy, 
noisy world. Many have placed their .si^ in the army, and a 
number cultivate their land, soniie of them with an energy worthy of 
imitated by professional . ( Nearly all their names can 

fife found in the list of the.Agrioultural Secdet^^ mingled in 

equal proportion with the names oi the men most esteem^ in 
Siidmiflbific . agriculture. Three4ienths at leastf belong to what is 

cMled icMnotfesss de 2a while another tenth ap e(m- 
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i>0<rt6<d vith the higher ' UbeieJ.' pMfessioiis, literattiref sei^eies, 
pdre;a&d applied, the diffe^t classes of the Institiite^ and the 
igtjpper profes^rships. The remainiag half consists partly of pplitioiaag, 
nuuiy of whom have held office, and partly of great financiers', a large 
number of whom arj^ 6 f fbxtiigp et%in, smne of them occupying, 
.owing to their intelligence, iffiieir ’wjj||e conduct', their generosity, or 
the circumspection they display in their delicate position, a. very 
high place in public esteem. 

Such are the elements forming French society at the present 
time. It has no pronounced vices, little pride, enough vanity noi to 
care to be caught in &ult, a sufficiently moderate thirst for pleasure 
to allow others, sprung ficom the ranks, to take the lead, fiurly broad 
principles, measured convictions, elevated judgment in matters' of 
taste and intellect, a love of country that has nothing narrow about 
it, and, to cro'wn all, a charity so, beneficent, so efficacious that 
slanderous tongues attribute it to a selfish desire to satisfy oneself in 
helping others. For our part- we look upon this kind of egotism as 
^ing equal to a virtue. 

Alphonse de Calonnb. ■ 




FANCY CYCLING .FOR LADIES 




ChrcuNG as a fiishionable craze is played out. Girls no longer go for 
a sjnn down to the Tower Bridge in the cool of the evening, when ' 
the City streets are almost deserted, before they dress for a ball ; nor 
do they race round the square in^ their ball gowns at 4 A.M. on a 
sumnier morning before retiring to bed. But we question if cycling 
as a convenient means of locomotion will ever entirely be dispensed 
with. For country visiting, when carriages are not available, or for 
shopping in London for those to whom the dangers of the traffic have 
no terrors and are only looked upon as a • pleasurable excitement, 
qycles will always hold their own ; especially as the long-talked-of 
motor car seems likely to end in smoke — and, a bad smell. 

There is also another form of cycling which appears to find ffivour 
with the young and active, and requires, considerably greater skill 
even than dodging in and out among cabs and omnibuses. I refer to 
what is called trick riding, and the execution of aq, endless variety of 
military rides to the accompaniment of mpsic. . 

Some people may afiSrm that there is nothing to be gained by 
learning to perform tricks on a bicycle ; and they will argue that if 
you put a circus ridqr on a hunter he will not be able to ride across 
country ; but I can assure them, from personal experience, that a 
very few lessons given to a timid and inexperienced rider will be of 
greater assistance in hdping her to have command over her machine 
as wdl as confidence in herself than any amount of .ordinary riding. 
Fyen the great and unforeseen danger caused by the sudden skidding 
q^.a wheel is minimised by a proper attention to attitude when tum- 
il^'comers ; for if the body be inclined in a direction contrary to 
that in which..ths 4 ;ycte is going, the wheel is bound to skid, and a 
misty &11 is inevitable. Another point is that riding out of doors 
an^ riding on boards will be found as much easier as skating out of 
diiC^.afber sks^g on artificial ice ; and for the same reason, namely, 
iUhIt boards and artificial ice; have so little grip in them that one 
time to get over a certain feeling of insecurity which is ex- 
'pi^nced when travelling swifUy over*them. 

, i . ■ fitsh thing to learn in bicyding is the mowKt and dtsnuMWi^. 

. Jib ^y to mount a bicycle is to stand with the waist dose to 
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;&e Kantilft bar, ,to step quietly on to the off pedal, leamii|[ your 
urei^ht on the handles, and to let the saddle slide slowly under your 
. body, instead of bumping on to the saddle, which is the usual method 
of mounting. This mOunt should be practised fiom both sides of 
' ihe machine, until it can be accompluhed slowly and deliberately. 

Kext comes the niar mottnt,^ud for this you place your left foot 
on the left or near pedal, and cross '^our right leg over the saddle. 
This should also be practised from both sides of the bicycle, and it 
will be found more diiBcult to learn than the ordinary mount. 

Lastly there is the flyirig mawnt, and for this you do not touch 
the pedals at all, bat, running a few steps by the side of the machine, 
you lean on the handles and spring lightly into the saddle. It will 
be found in the flying mount and in the near mount that the skirt, 
especially if it be divided at the back, will not set properly on the 
saddle. Instead of grabbing at it first with one hand, then with the 
other, to get it into place, a more graceful method is for the rider to 
stan^ forward on the pedals sc that the skirt hangs straight down, 
free from the saddle, and then to sit back quietly again. 

The way to dismount slowly (say on the right side) is to stand on 
the right pedal when it is at ios lowest point and to step on to the 
ground with the left foot over the right. To dismount, when going 
fast, you must wait tilf the pedal is rising, then stand on it and 
lightly jump clear of the machine, holding it by the right handle 
with the left hand. The w.eight of the body thrown suddenly on to 
the pedal, as it rises, will check the machine, and by jumping for- 
ward your dress will be clear of the saddle peak. If you try to 
jump off when the pedal is going dowv/wards the weight of the l^y 
thrown suddenly bn to it will jerk the machine forward and a fall 
will be the result. If the rider has perfected herself in the mount 
and dismount she should be able to raise herself up by the near pedal, 
catch the off pedal with the other foot, and dismount on the off side 
without touching the saddle. It is also good practice to put both 
feet up on the foot rests immediately after mounting in the ordinary 
way, and to see how for the impetus of the push off will take you in 
a straight line. 

Any one who has ridden with both feet off the pedals will find it 
an easy matter to ride sideways ; that is with one foot working the 
pisdal and the other placed on the foot rest on the saipe gide. But it 
ia jbjl, no *n^8 so easy to ride whpn only using nne hand as with one 
iwd to ride without using either hand requires considerable 
„Cb|i^M|[e^:at spsnd also must be increased when riding 

hands,"^ thA rider must pedal very smoothly, 
ii oh a bicycle requires practice, and to 

the ^Iihbst impossible. It is adiieved by turnihg , 

thn sideways, thus bringing bneof toe handles 

; bd|hi^ ^he toohid be as nearly leVelmtposril^^' , 
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«nd by standing up on them and oontinualty pressing them backimrds 
or forwards in a direction opposite to that in which the front jrheel 
is inclined to move, you are able to keep the bicycle slationary ; an 
expert cyclist will then turn the wheel back into its proper position 
and ride on without having had to dismount. 

When learning tb ride backwards you do not use the saddle at all, 
but, stand *on the pedals with your back to the handle-bar, leaning 
against it, and steering with the handles. 

The Siamese ride is extremely pretty and not nearly so difiicult 
as either standing still or riding backwards. Two people ride side by 
side joining hands. The hands are held high and the arms kept rigid. 
At the word of command the riders slacken speed and at last stop 
altogether. When quite steady, each looses the bicycle handle, and 
they renxain sitting still supported only by their two clasped hands. 
At the word of command each agdin holds the bicycle handle and 
they pedal slowly on, still clasping hands. Any number of j)eople 
in a row can execute the Siamese ride by placing a hancT on the 
shoulder of the next rider. The difficulty consists not so much 
in riding all together, or even in standing still in a long line, 
but in getting the pedals dn such a position, when sjjppping, as 
will enable the riders to pedal on simultaneously at the word of 
command. • 

There is another somewhat similar figure but rather more difficult 
to execute than the Siamese ride. Two.people cotoie very slowly and 
steadily towards and close to each other, as though they were going to 
pass. Wben they are side by side and almost touching, each clasps the 
other’s handle-bar, and one rides slowly, backwards as the other rides 
forwards. It is supposed to be the meeting of two friends who wish 
to stop and talk ; and when they have finished the conversation 
which is being caiaied on between them as they ride backwards and 
forwards together they loose eafch other’s handle-bar and ride off in 
different directions. 

Bicycling is, to a certain extent, like skating. In both accomplish- 
ments there should be a proper attention paid to attitude, and a 
graceful inclination of the body in .the direction in which you are 
turning. Many people who pass for being good skaters will incline 
the body as far as the hips in the right direction when skating a 
circle on the outside edge, but from the hips upwards the body will 
be bent in an opposite angle. And it is just the same with cyclists. 
The feeling of a beginner is that she must fall if she bends over with 
the machine ; but the &11 is really caused by the body, from the 
waist upwards, being inclined in a direction contrary to that in which 
the machine is circling; as the weight of the body being in the 
wrong place will make the wheels sS:id. When circling to the right 
skafets put the right shoulder forward, but cyclists should begin to 
learn putting the left shoulder forward and the right back, as this 
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: td feeep {he shoulders square with the maohine and 

/' ^afele them to bend ig^rds ih one imbrolcen line. 

* tt IS as awkward to see skatets and cyclists bending in a contrary 
direction to that ii^ which they are circling as it would he to see a 
• sailing boat with the masts raked forward and a list to windward 
instead of to leeward. The attitudd^ of a beginner should always be 
slightly exaggerated ; but in a very short time the body will sway 
this way and that with the movements of the machine without any 
thought on the part of the rider. 

When first trying to ride a tricycle after having ridden a bicycle 
it will be found to play the most absurd pranks with you ; for if you 
bend with the machine, when riding round a comer, it will at once 
dart across the road in the opposite direction and land you in a hedge 
or ditch. The body must be kept quite straight on a tricycle, as the 
steering is done entirely with the*haqds. And now let me give one 
word of warning to tricyclists : it is most dangerous to try and get 
oflf a tricycle when going up a steep hill without first putting on the 
brake, as, when it begins to run backwards, you cannot dismount 
without risking a bad fall. 

The proper position for -a lady cyclist is to have the point of the 
toe on .the pedal ; the heels low, so that the knees may not be thrown 
up and cause the dress to fake ugly folds ; and the handles at such a 
height that the arms may hang easily when the body is in an upright 
position. The arms should neither be pressed tight to the side nor 
held away from the body with the elbows stuck out. In executing 
military and other foncy rides the head and shoulders should be 
turned rather sooner than the pycle, when circling or threading clubs, 
&c. The movable clubs round which I first tried &ncy riding 
were about 2 feet 6 inches in height and had very sharp points at the 
top. They were placed 9 feet apart, and I was tgld to ride in and 
out and round and round them at a great pace, at the end of a long 
line of other riders all far better than myself, to the accompaniment 
of a lively time on the piano. This terrified me to such an extent 
that I was glad to get out into the streets again, for there at least I 
could; go straight ahead, and, when frightened, could jump off on 
to the pavement without the risk of being impaled. 

, I will now describe one or two of the many fancy rides which 
]^V6^ been invented. In the first place, every one abotild leAra to 
mount, nnd dismount simultaneously, and to ride slowly or fast at 
the ikotA of command j also they should be able to keep the correct 
distaao^ ftom; each other, and to make the various circles and curves 
of ve(|it;^ sizes, arid all at the same time,* upon this depends the 
ieatoty riding. 

! is a large eight, which can be made by 

a?iy one behind the other at the distance 

of a lAi tbe where the circles of the eight, jpiii, the 
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first, third, and every alternate rider branohek^^off^ right, and 

the second, fourth, sixth, &c. turn to the left,; fallitnjg.in agmn^ at the 
centre in their proper order, in single file, one behind the^ther. 
The second time the leader, the third rider and their followers; will 
circle to the left and the others to the right, joining into one line at 
the centre as before. This figure can be continued until the leader 
gives the word to dismount, when all will jump off together. 



The double circle ride admits of an almost endless combination 
of geometrical figures, and can be ridden by two leaders with their 
followers. There are five clubs placed as shown in the diagram ; and 
the distance they are put from each other must be judged by the 
number of riders who are to circle round ttiem. The riders all 
mount simultaneously, and having ridden in single file completely 
round the outside of all the clubs the first leader and her followers 
circle club I, to the left (making the circle close to the centre club), 
they then follow the outside Jine marked on the diagram to club 2, 
which they also circle to the left, then, to o and 4. When they have 
completely circled 4 they turn inwards towards the centre club and 
circle 1, to the right \ then 4, 5, and 2; joining the circles by the 
outside line as before, and making each circle close up to the centre 
club. In the meantime the secohd leader and her followers (who 
began by circling 5 to the left, while the other set were circh’ng 1) 
have also circled all the four outside clubs first to the left and after- 
wards to the right. The two sets of riders will next circle all the 
outside clubs in figures of eight ; *first to the left and then to the right 
When this^figure is completed they will circle 1 and 5, and 2 and 4 ; 
each set passing onidifferent sides of the centre club so as n<it to 
collide with each other.W Next, both sets of riders will fall into & 
single line and circle the centre chib; then the line will break into 
sets of fcpr, who will simultaneously circle the four outside clubs in 
the same directiou, afterwards felling into a single line again aUd 
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the oeutw club; then they circle the four outdde clubs 
in ^opposite direction, and Ml into line again round the centre 

■'ebb. 





The wme differs from most other figures in that the leaders do 
not have an equal number of followers. If there are three leaders and 
the first has two or three fdllowers, the second must have six or eight, 
and the third twelve or fourteen ; the reason of this is ttot the 
second set of riders has to circle outside the first, and the third ou^ 
side the second, and so on. This figure requires only one c^ub. 
When all the riders we in single file ready to mount the wom is 
given, and they ride in a large circle, one after another. At the 
word ‘maze’ the first leader and her followers will turn in to the 
centre, where they circle the club. The second leader and her 
followers turn short round and back towards the centre, where t^y 
circle outside the first set of riders in the opposite direction. The 
third leader and her followers circle the second set of riders in the 
opposite direction, and they all continue circling in this manner till 
tbe.'woid'is given to ‘ unravel,’ when each will fell out as they caine 
ijU wd join in one large circle again, riding on until the word is 
|aYe?i to ‘ dismount,’ 

f i' I'A^e majfpole is a very pretty fency figure, but not so easy as 
V Tnmtibned because it cannot he executetT Unless all the 

to steer perfectly with one hand only. A maypole is 
■ of a room or lavim, and from the top hang long 

^pding in number with the riders who are to take 
rider holds a ribbon in one hand and guides 
i other. Half the riders go one way rorad the 
i ajtwaate one goes in the opfiosite direction. 

“ , and those who go one ‘way keep 
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outside the others to the right, holding up the ribbons over their 
heads as they pass them. They then turn inwards the left, and 
slacken their ribbons while the riders facing them bold up the 
ribbons in their tur^ over the heads of the others, and pass them on 
the outside. The |iders continue thus to thread’ in and out of each 
other till the ribbons are plaited round the pole, and; the word is 
given'to dismount. • 

It will be seen from the few examples I have given above that, 
with a little ingenuity, any number of rides may be invented and 
carried out by a party of guests staying together in the country 
where there is a large, smooth lawn, and some movable clubs to mark 
out the various figures ; and for ladies who are not strong enough to 
go long distances on their bicycles, fancy riding will be found a most 
interesting pastime. 

Caroline Cbeyke. 



THE mNETEEHTH CEHTUBY 


FROM TYREE TO GLENCOE 


Mother of mj’stery ! .... let not 
A fragment of the spinning-wheel go by ; 

It gives a feeling of Eternity. 

Across, wide stretches of firm white sand in the Island of Tyree, I 
am listening to the tide breaking .in softest music. Eound this 
beautiful island for miles are lovely bays, great and small. The 
white bay in the north-east, where I am now sitting, is strewn with 
pink cowrie-shells, and not far off I see rainbow-hued islands fioating 
between and ocean, glorious as any Isles of the Blessed could 
ever be. The sea that intervenes passes from chrysoprase through 
'sapphire into amethyst. These Islands due east are Mull, Staffa, 
Iona, Jura, and the basalt cliffs of the Dutchman’s Cap lie deep in 
shadow on the horizon. Fladda, Lunga, Ulva, Gomtra, and Erisgur 
can be seen ; and to the south lie Colonsay, Oronsay, and,' still 
further in the outer Hebrides, Barra, South Uist and Benbecula. 
fV>m the north end of Tyree, Coll is seen close by. Travelling 
further west, Bum Eigg, Canna, and Muick are visible, and from the 
north-west of the Islahd the Isle of Skye appears as blue as the 
heavens on this most heavenly day. The tide far out is still retiring, 
and the setting sim turning the wet sand into a sheet of liquid fire. 
It is the hour for the reels of the fairies, or ‘ people of peace,’ on the 
sands. The dwellers in Tyree say they come down here firom their 
hill, Ben Hough,* in whiqh they live over there in the west 
of the Isle; but the only footprints in the sand to-night 
Prjljieh I trace in myriad fantastic patterns are not those made 
py frubcy by the gull, the kittiwake, the enrlew, and the 


the beautiful piping people, in greett," to- 
wcHoder, where are the ftiry or ' cailleach ’ ’ doge, for 
. they were a special hatuating feature of this 

a Tyree shart-haired race pow 
^ gtadnaliy 'Changing on. the Morven 
: :j^m ' ; ‘tixd. over the quiet -sea. 'The deep ia^j^ 




* (M woman, hr witpb. In OaeUa 
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'<jalling, and time seems to catch up like a variant vague thoughts 
borne from afar. 

Where purple bugloss binds the silver sand^ 

The tide far out rings in a promised lond^ 

For d$,ys denied are handfuls to God^s hand: 

Blue island of the wave ! 

Oh, set me free, for I am Mck of fancies ; 

The wishing wind, the kissing tide entrances ; 
l^ost lip to lip unite — dark night advances ! 

Blest island of the wave ! 

Make musical my verses, wanton air, 

Impetuous now with fragrance, as most fair 
Lost love gives back a passion-wave of prayer. 

Iona ^ of the wave ! 

^ Good night ! 

Now closing day veils the ‘ Mams ’ of the world, the Pasps of Jura 
lie in shadow, and the way homeward tends to thoughts near the dark 
side of Highland lore. There across the wide moorland a certain 
witch lived quite lately, reputed to taker the form of a coursing black 
hare at will, with intent to beguile, and along this road has wended 
many a visionary funeral, the mourners, bearing a phantom coffin, 
sometimes dressed in quaint green dresses. A minister of north 
Uist sees so many of these funerals .on the roads of his parish at 
night that he declares he always walks at the edge of the road to avoid 
being trampled under foot. He said that one of his parishioners 
was knocked down by a fairy funeral, and was laid up for weeks from 
the effects. After this what can be said of the ethereality of ‘ the 
courteous throng ’ ? • 

Were the members of the Psychical Society to win the confidence 
of the natives of Tyree by talking to them in Graelic, they would get 
some curious information to add tcf their already voluminous testi- 
mony as to the reality of second sight in other countries. The two 
sights is the Highland way of expressing their abnormal: gift. One 
cannot touch the heart of the priqiitive West Highlander unless' one 
‘ has the Gaelic ’ as they express it, and yet a few words of the Gaelic 
does not always win their confidence. I met an old Highland woman 
on the road ab^Appin whom I greeted with the usual ‘ Cia mar tha 
fiibh^n diugh ? ’ which, being interpreted, means ‘ How do you do ? ’ 
She answered with the usual ‘ Cia mar tha sibh fhein ? ' — ‘ How are you 
yourself?^ — which encouraged me to hope for more confidence. I 
broke out in English with * Will you tell me your name ? ’ ' Name ! 

she repeated in a high shrill key, as she Shouldered her bundle of 
^sticks. * My name^s Awn 5 and ii you would ask more, or I would be 

* loua, or flignifios in Gaelic * tibe Island of the Waves/ It is also called 

which raeans * the happy ’ or " blessed ’ isle. 
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telling it ye, ye wad tak’ too muckle on yours^er/ And, turning ou 
her heel, she went, leaving me, crestlallen, on tlieroad. When I m(‘t 
another, and gave her in UnglKh the usual Highland greeting, *It s a 
soft day * (foi it was pouring), she said, as slie shook me warmly by 
the hand, in Gaelic, ‘ It’s proud I api this day ; lJut will you not bend 
youiseJt to talk the Gaelic? Bless you, It’s well 1 wish you, with peace 
anti pio'^peiity to the end of your days ! * It wa^ in those }>arts that 1 
heard the Gaelic blessing su])posed to be said by lA^rgus w^hen he 
came to the house of the Fingalians at Hounga. I gi\e the trans- 
lation : 

‘ I come here on a visit to the door of the gentleman, and it is the 
custom of the town that no one gets in without a rhyme ; we will 
keep it up. 

‘ Bless the house and all that is in it, the wife and the children, 
wee Kersity and the grandchildren, the yellow hen and the chickens. 
I would not ask more joy of the earth than the potatoes of such a 
field, brefid, cheese, whisky, tea in a bowl and sugar too, long feet to 
cross the ford and to be in Dalmachabich for evermore. Amen.’ 

At Iona {hhomut, the gloriou*^ ‘island of the wave ’) I heard of 
water kelpies from an old man who hml lived for many years in a 
*5heiling on StaflFa tending flocks. They appeared to him in the fonii 
of water-horses. This was, many years ago ; he was so deafened by 
the noise of the roaring ocean, and overwhelmed by his loneliness, 
that he was removed to Iona, where he has lemained ever since. 

It is alleged that here in the Tombs of the Kings are buried 
iorty-eight Hcottish kings, two Irish kings, one French king, and 
eight kings of Norroway. Macbeth \ias the last king buried heie. 
The burial-place of the former Ix)rds of the Isles, the Macljeans, 
MacDonalds, and MncI-<eoJ&, i** the Eeilag Oran-^ ; it dates from the 
twelfth century, and was built by Margaret, Queen of Scotland. 
According to the tradition of to-day^ when any member of tlie 
MacLeans of T^ochbuie }}asses aii^ay, the spirit of an ancestral Mac- 
Lean chieftain is heard and seen riding past the ‘ Reilag Gran ’ on a 
black horse, to the, sound of clanking chains. The Nunnery was 
built in the twelfth century. It contains the tombs of the Canonesses 
of St, Augustine. Anna, the last Prioress of the Nunnery, is buried 
here, and the people tell us liow in the twilight she is ‘ whiles ’ seen 
sweeping by in her trailing garments. 

The St. Golumba miracle legcndsi are too well known to republish 
here. On the green slopes of this holy island, where tradition tells 
us ^ venom Is unknown,’ 1 beard afiiiry love-song. Here is therongli 
translation ; 

‘ A lonesome lass, sleeping between the rocks, dreamt one came 
and lay beside her. Bhe knew not who he was, nor knew she from 

* Or burial-place of Oran.* St, Oran wa» the favourite monk of St/Oolumba. 
Oran nignlAes Prletjti of the Sooi or Fire* % 
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whpnoe he came ; and in love the niji^ht passed. But when at break 
of day she rose, the half of her bed was gone, and as she looks to the 
brow of a Jiill she sees him afar passing out of her sight. Tlien slie 
follows him, and ciies : 

1 am my lone in thcsd far lull'-, I'll go 
And T go oven unto tlio plaiii<4y 
?Sor shilt my snood till ! \sin sight of him, 

JVIv lovt * -my hand on if, J’ll keep my viord ' 

And wlion she comes 1o the place where sire lost of him, 

bhf‘ sees blood on the heather, and she is grieved that she does not 
know the way to a eeitain green knowe where a certain fair-haired 
fairy wa«i. For if ^he could win there before the sun lose again, she 
would tell hf'i >\liethei the blood she seesonUie heather is lior lover’s 
or that of a uoiinded deer.’ 

In tliese parts many picturesque fragments of (Jaelic song maybe 
jiicked up. The old cronmiH (or croons), this most ancient fomt of 
Celtic poetry fostering our quaint Highland superstitions, may, al our 
eia of psychical investigation and ativanced thought, begin to have a 
rociHstic interest. 

Some of these cro 7 ?nf^i«, transmitted trom generation to generation, 
I picked up at [ona, Ap])in, and G-lencoe. We hear old wives croon- 
ing them to their grandchildren, and mothers.to their babes as they 
rock them to sleej). They give us curious insight into the customs 
of Highland fairies according to popular traditibn. They are 
generally fairy love-songs telling of the love between fairies and 
moi*tals as every-day events, and aie soothing as tlpe breath of sweet 
gale and heather, the music of speaking •falls and faltering burns 
with an e\er-recurring plaint of winds singing through hill-side 
grass or imprisoned between rocks. 

I feel we must not fill uj) nor destroy those fragments cff native 
I)oetic genius, however small tht^y are, because we see how the 
primitive condition of things clipped the wings of our bards. One 
that I heard is supposed to be sung by a fairy wife to a lad (a mortal 
lad) who is her sweetheart. She trysts him to come, that night to 
the knowe -or fairy knoll — ^where siie lives. She tells him he must 
find the string that hangs upon the rock where a clump of blaeberries 
grow, and if he will pull at that she will open the door to him. 
Here is the translation as it was given to me : * Tak’ no heed of my 
auld fairy man when you’ll come beu \ he’ll be sleeping wi* his heid 
weel tucked under the blankets, past seeing and hearing.’ These 
detail the fairy wife imparts in single lines, each line followed by a 
prolonged a succession of wild notes imitative of 

nature passing on through chinky roc^s in gla<f and sorrowful tune. 
So suggestive of spontaneity is this Gaelic eronan that, in spite of the 
‘ string to puH ’ and the old fairy husband’s * blankets,’ one feels sure 
that the basd’s inspiration came while eavesdropping on a fairy hill 
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as the lovers made their tryist, and the jealous wind paused to blend 
its i>ropl\elic sighs with the fickle chatterings of little wayward 
springs. 

I heard another beautiful cronan in which the singer is a mortal 
* lass ' wooed by a fairy lad. vsays to him : 

I know thy step, and custom of thy hall, 

The fire that hurneth there is big and bright ; 

Ashes are not, nor is there dust to dim 

Thy wide and shining floor. ’Tis there the vow^ 

Of men to maids, and maids to men, are given, 

And kept for aye, with reels from (»nd to end I 

In ail essay 1 have already published on Highland tradition, I 
have suggested tliat the imaginative temperament of tlie Celt is 
oau&ed, as in oilier mountainous nationalities, by their close sympathy 
with wild natme, and lliat, as a natural consequence, they are more 
especially drawn into direct contact with great invisible Nature with 
which many of us feel wo are in touch, believing it to have been 
experimentally demonstrated as the core of our world which is only as 
the rind. It has been said that the Cal vinistic doctrine of the Highland 
clergy with their religious fanaticism at one time ])reached not only 
the manliness of the ^>eo])Io, but that by their intolerant doctrine of 
perdition and Divine wrath, especially against rival sects, the death- 
blow was dealt to many sublime superstitions. However this may 
have been, there is a corner of the Highlands wliich has remjiined 
blessedly exempt from such molestation. This is Glencoe. One 
cunous feature of (jlencoe is that all are Highland Episcopalians ; the 
little church at Camoeh at the foot of the Glen is High Clmrch so 
far as the love of symbols and their significance go, and it is certain 
that the people there would as mucli resent aiyr interference in their 
mode of worship as the parish ion ei;s of Crlenorchy in former days when 
they so bravely defended their last Episcopal clergyman. Yet, 
judging from the j)eace of the hills which we see on the faces of the 
old bodies, here the rivalry of * Churcliianities * does not trouble 
them. Highland Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic 
are all living in close proximity, and what their forbears were for the 
most part they are. There is a jirecentor that precents at each church 
in turn ! As bigotry and spirituality are strictly opposed, this may 
also accjount for their intimacy with the unseen. 

In this age of convenient Iravelling it is ‘piper's news’ to say 
that the village of Ballachulish is situated on the shores of Loch 
Leven in the north of Argyllshire. About a mile from the entrance 
to GHenooe, scene ef the massacre 202 years ago, Ballachulish lies 
east and west under the shadow of Ben Bahn.^ 

High up on tl^e hillside above the village of Ballachulish I yent 

^ * The white moanialn (Gael.). 


f 
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to see an old woman. She was more than a hundred years old ; she 
was sitting by her fireside in the ingle-nook ; the old-fashioijed mutch 
on’her head was snowy white, tied on with ribbon spotless as her apron. 
She curtsied low as I came in, saying, ‘ It is proud I am this day,* and 
told me that I was her kinswoman, for she was a Campbell too j that 
she, like myself, was descended from that grand man, the Mclan 
Kioch.® I asked in what his great valour consisted. She said, ‘ It 
was here in Glencoe that he lifted the cattle from the Macdonalds/ 
She also told me she remembered a woman she knew long since being 
carried by fairies. The gude man was minding the brose when, on 
turning round, he suddenly missed the gude wife who had been there 
a moment since. In peering out at the door there she was being 
borne away through the air by a lot of fairies. The gude man cast 
over them a cog of hot brose, which made them drop her as they 
vanished. • 

Accessibility to this corner of the West Highlands has not yet 
perverted the minds of the Highlanders from inherent romanticism. 
Theirs is the charm of primitive simplicity in mind and manner. The 
men, with few exceptions, though hard workers in the gloomy slate 
quarries of the district, are very hnlike the human sand-beetles which 
crowd the crannies of city walls. Like the blaeberries, they just hang 
where they grow, and, to use their own phraseology, this is probably 
why ‘they have the two sights complete.* At all events, second 
sight is no peculiarity among the clans who inhabit Glencoe. 

One Ewen McColl of Glencoe said not long since he would that 
all men could tear the bandage off their eyes that they might see the 
multitude that he saw peopling the hills and glen^, coming and going, 
not to speak of the ‘ solitaries ’ who love to frequent the silent places 
in the hidden glens. The fairy knowes are numberless — conical 
mounds which gleam *in the sun, emerald green and gold — and some 
authorities there have protested against their demolition out of respect 
to the beautiful fairy kingdom. 

The awe we feel as we lift our eyes to the hills of Glencoe and 
listen to their roar is magnificently expressed in the words of a great 
poet ix^a sonnet masterpiece addressed 4o Natura Benigna : 

Dumb mother, struggling through the hopeless years 

To tell her secret out through helpless eyes.^ 

• ^ 

For the glamour of the west and the loar of hills are in no part of the 
Highlands so overpowering. 

It is a wil4 evening when I am out after Highland lore, in which 
I delight. The Mam of Hlencoe ® lies deep in shadow and mystery of 
rolling mist ; squalls shriek down the gyllies andTmoan through every 

* ThS son of iq)edtled John Campbell of Ardkinglas, from g second son of the Bail 
of Argyll, 1428. 

’ iSkeodore Watts Punton. ' Th« P*P Glencoe. 
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iholloW. Winding sheets of mist unwinding reveal for a momeAt 
among t]^e circles of the hills radiant feiry knowes, and across the 
shoulders of dark bens flash pathways of light, as for ineu of pehee 
and angels dimeted through Eternity by the very finger of G-od. At 
our feet lie the watei-s of ^ch Jjeyen, grumlie black in contrast to 
the little saUmg skiflb wUeifi; like vdiite s^-birds, skim the Xioch. 
The fishermen of Ballachulish are^ out for a race round the islets. 
Wide-spreading sails are flapping with every squall. The three 
fishermen 1 watch who do not take in their reef in time ‘ win’ not 
round the island as they hoped : they ‘ win ’ the other world. For at 
the very point which a seer of Ballachulish had years ago predicted 
as the point of a fatal accident, suddenly their boat capsizes, sinks, and 
they are seen no inore. 

The Bev. Alexander Mclnnes, minister of the Gaelic Episcopalian 
Churcb, has had so many and such varied experiences of what the 
Psychical Research Society would call ‘ veridical,’ that the ‘ subUmal 
self' must in him be very active. Nor has any one in the district 
about which 1 am writing had the second sight stronger than his 
venerable father, H. Mclnnes, aged nearly one hundred, beloved and 
respected by all. It is to see him on this particular afternoon that 
the son. le^s the way &om the vill^e of Camoch, at the, foot of 
Glencoe, to his father’s house at Ballachulish. 

‘ If my father is alive to-day,’ said the minister turning to me, 

‘ he will tell ydu how and where he saw the big man of Ballachulish.’ 

As he spoke, we were nearing his fother’s cottage. Standing at 
the door I saw a tall upright frame, a beaming, kind old face through 
which it was plain' the soul was fost wearing. His son spoke to him 
in Gaelic, and asked him to tell again in my hearing where and how 
he saw the apparition of the armed spirit. 

‘ If you will follow me,’ he said to his son in Gaelic, ‘ I will show 
you the pliuse again where we last met him. That was many years 
ago. Donald camie to see me, and I was walking with him homewards 
in the gloaming.’ 

I then walked on with father and son until they paused at a certain 
; point of the road where the pld inan stopped us, saying ; 

‘ Here is where we met the giant ; you see the road lies last and 
, .w^t. Now, we were going eastward and he was going westward j he 
: took soufh side of the road and we the north $ I saw that we 
pass each other in a moment. I saw tiuit — and likewise that 
. olf fke shoulder of the seventh generation — the 

“ This man cannot be of this, earth,” I said to 
' I)enta3dii - hilt thcfce is no bad in it ! He’ll be tihe big man of the 

pie," I said; hut he, Donald, shook with 
'he was. Now 1 conmutted m^lf to the Holy 
1 went, for 1 was not afraid Giat*I shbnld |^k 
''p^' pe smwsly I thiJOj^'; 
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he would pass me if, I would hot stop him. He max<&ed without 
sopud nor haste, and now, as 1 fi»:ed him in the gloamnog, hp halted, 
standing two or three paces foment me. I halted likewiie. Wdl, I 
looked up at him, and that was far : lam over six fe^ in height, but 
he — ^he was &r above me. First I looked at his head, then upon his 
grand face : there was pbaoe written there. He was beardless ; the 
like of his dress I have never seen before, nor have I since. If it 
was woven, it was of shining silver ; there was a fall of it round his 
head and face, and that which clothed his body was of the same, and 
hung over that which covered his legs, and that was of the same, 
whatever it was. Hound his throat he wore — ^well, whatever was 
there that looked yellow and raised in queer shapes. Now, I did not 
think to speak to him because of the wonder in which I stood. I 
told Donald all I was seeing and the wonder of it, but Donald for 
fear would not come forward one stq> from where he was for all that 
1 told him. Never, till 1 took a step or two backwards, did the spujt 
offer to move, when with our eyes hxed on him, with slow knd 
martial step, he turned off the road on to this mould here that rises 
beside us, and on this very spot before our eyes he passed into air. 
1 again said, turning to Donald, v There is no bad in it whatever, and 
you or I will see it again to-night.” In the name of the Trinity let 
it not be me,” said he, and we returned to my house together. That 
night when Donald went home, he went not alone, for the big man 
of the Grlen walked beside him.’ 


.Taxey Seviixa Campbell. 
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THE MODERN MACHIAVELLI 

Mr. JoHUr Morley’s brilliant Romanes Lecture on Machiavelli could 
not fail to revive interest in the irresistible cynicism of the subtle old 
Florentine— all the more that it turned a startling searchlight on 
men and movements of to-day, revealing sinister aspects behind the 
outer face. The bacillus of ‘ Old Nick ' has passed through various 
® cultures ’ in the course of four centuries ; but it is still malignant 
and active. Every one who heard or read the Romanes Lecture kept 
asking, ‘ What is the moral of it all ? ’ The occasion did not require 
(perhaps it did not permit) the lecturer to offer his own solution of 
the problem he stated with such incisive force. Mutato nomine^ de 
te fabula nwrratur, ,But who is — Tu? One suspects a somewhat 
large and vociferous company of politicians, orators, writers. 

Mr. Morley has started a debate on the ethics of politics which 
interests all, but in which few care to speak out quite frankly. 
There is certainly a gieat deal of ‘ unctuous rectitude ' in political 
life, especially om these international problems. Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood, who always has the courage of his opinions, in the 
August number of Gosmopolis tears the mask from this humbug, 
which h peculiarly odious to him. But frank .and lucid as he always 
is, he has not stated his practical advice to statesmen with all the 
precision and detail we expect from a veteran publicist, master of so 
vigorcus a style. It seems to come to this : that ‘ the Machiavellian 
patriot ’ is blameless, and only * the Machiavellian egotist * is guilty. 
The Machiavellian patriot mpy lawfully do all that a wild beast does, 
if need be, knowing neither God nor Devil, sentiment or morals. He 
is like the Elect in the Predestinarian scheme who cannot lose their 
: asfiftn?d Salvation, For him morality simply does exist. The 
tp!Ouble is* hpw are we to recogpise this magnanimous but immoral 
By what signs is he revealed ? Were BrutUKS and Cassius 
? Is Prince Bismarck ? Is the Sulfan ? 
the ^ec^ator, criticising ]Vlr, Greenwood, is 
; loftiest morality. It seems not to disapprove 

■ : ‘Matsbele black > men in the cause of .Christian 
. the action of the Govemmezzt towards ,'i^e 

' isMide’to. feel that it js^part of'^yiihe 
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little as the Boers like this or will admit this. The Gospel of Peace — 
alas ! — has to be driven into backward societies with a firm hand. But 
the holds that dogmatic Machiavelliam ‘saps the springs 

of moral progress ; ’ and in this nineteenth century it is Useless as 
well as mischievous. If the Almighty, in his good purpose, wills us 
Britons to enlarge our Empire, even, if it must be so, with Maxim 
guns, we must never lose sight of the Sermon on the Mount,^ 

Mr. Greenwood is severe on the h3^ocrisy of professing moral 
doctrines whilst we persist in immoral action, and on the way we 
have of shutting our eyes to all the fraud, cruelty, and violence in 
public life. He is for calling things by their right names. Indi- 
vidual citizens ought to be personally moral ; but he denies that 
statesmen can be, or (as it seems) ought to be moral. Morality in 
international affairs is either hypocrisy or weakness. Home politics 
should be run on moral lines, and heis indignant at the Machiavellism 
he sees rampant in party leaders; but he stoutly declares that 
Machiavellism — that is, ex hypothed, fraud, cruelty, and violence — is 
necess^y and right in foreign affairs, where we have to meet the 
wickedness of our foreign rivals by equal or even superior villainy of 
our own. This is reassuring for Sir Matthew W. Ridley and Mr, 
Asquith — ^but rather hard on Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery. 

This is no paradox of Mr. Greenwood’s o^m invention. He is 
one of the acutest and most experienced publicists living, and one of 
the most honest and resolute. He is simply.putting into plain words 
the inmost but perhaps rather vague thoughts of influential politicians, 
financiers, and journalists — nay, of political parties* and tendencies 
which have been rapidly growing for a generation or more. We 
must agree with him that Europe is seething with Machiavellian 
ambitions, that we have to fe.ee the fact, that some of the most 
successful and popula** leaders of our age are bent on adapting to 
the nineteenth century some of ttie dominant ideas of the Prince. 
These are summed up thus : — Be strong to smite, ready to smite, 
crafty, unsparing ; and, if it come to the worst, know nothing of God, 
devil, sentiment or morals. All this is criminal and .wicked in the 
private citizen— it is very wrong in p«grty politics. But in foreign 
affeirs, in dealing with other races, civilised or barbarous, it ceases to 
be immoral and becomes a duty. It is not — Our country, right or 
wrong ! It is rather-*^For our country wrong is right ! Machiavellism, 
so nakedly formulated, is indeed selctpm professed. But it is prac- 
tised, it is admired, and believed in. Jingoism, Imperialism, Manifest 
Destiny, are S,U forms of this Machiavellism — and no' one need be 
ashamed to avow it. * 

Mt, Greenwood is no faddist, but an acute dhd serious thinker, 
undoubtedly expressing a latent but deep conviction of modem 
Oj^ion. And a latent and widespread conviction of the kind will 
a^unt; for jnany things which are puzzling in the present day. But 





liy what signs are we to recognise the honest ^ MacbidvelJian jpetriot/ 
how disti^^guish him from the ‘ egotist/ from the miscreant, from the 
Borgias, Napoleone, dnd Abdul Hamids ? All bis wickedness^ says 
Mr. Grreenwood, is done not for himself, not out of delight in vice, 
cruelty and fraud, but out* of^pure patriotism, for the sake of his 
country. But so say most tyrs^nts and eVil-doers. Machiayelli 
thought* Csesar Borgia a type of a true prince. Napoleon, we are 
told, was an * egotist,* a selfish tyrant, not a patriot. But in his own 
day he loudly professed to be a patriot, and was fervently believed 
by millions. So, too, I^uis Napoleon sworerthat if he had to murder, 
it was out of love for France. Why is not Abdul Hamid a true 
‘ Machiavellian patriot * ? He does horrible deeds, but he profoundly 
believes that all his fraud, cruelty, and violence are necessary for the 
salvation of Turkey as a State, and millions of sincere Mussulmans in 
Europe and in Asia believe this ,to be true. We cannot deny that 
evpn Abdul’s enormities are within the traditions of Ottoman policy, 
when at bay before the infidel. Mr. Greenwood says that to secure 
the existence of your State in freedom, ‘ you may do anything that 
a wild animal may do — ^knowing nothing of God or devil, or senti- 
ment, or morals.’ Well ! that is precisely what Abdul the Damned 
says he is doing. And from the point of view of a fanatical Turk of 
the old school, this is.a plausible contention. Abdul the Damned is 
really the bmv idkd of the * Machiavellian patriot ’ — who, says Mr. 
Greenwood, * is*blamele8&>.’ 

And what about G olli and Caserio, and the murderers of the Czar 
Alexander, of Abraham Lincoln, and Kossi ; what about Orsini, and 
the dynamiters, and anarchists, and all the assassins from Brutus and 
Cassius down to Balthazar Gerard and JRavaillac ? They all mur- 
dered public men under an inspmng belief that they were saving the 
State. "Or if the anarchists do not desire to > save the State, they 
desire to save free men from the tyranny of the State. Anarchism 


may be wrong, but it is a doctrine professed by philosophers like 
Herbert Spencer and philanthropists like Auberon Herbert. The 
political assassins were no doubt terribly mistaken as to what was for 
^ good of the State. /But they were most of them sincere 

: y^utbusiasts, and were supported by eminent rulers and by most holy 
ijprifsts. Whether the kings and statesmen they murdered were 
or not is a very intricate problem. Ttey thought so, and 
; their own lives in that faith. The ‘ Machiavelliatl patriot * 


men wholesale. Why is not some obscure but 
: : who murders in the nai?:>e of the 

of being a Macbiavellidn patriot— and' blame- 

State being above morality,: so'aa,'tb 
' Violence.' This is to make a Mish 'ei,^the ' 

'®e State onJjr.'an. 
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organised society of “men : it only acts through men : it only acts 
upon men. Mr. Grreenwood talks of the State much as Calvinist 
theologians talk of Life Eternal. Human affairs, happiness, and all 
good things here below are mere dust and ashes. To get souls to 
Heaven, the most pious Christians have massacred, pillaged, and 
tortured millions. ‘ Never mind if they are innocent,’ said a Spanish 
inquisitor, * it will make it easier for them in the Day of Judgment/ 
And now says Mr. Greenwood, ‘ To save'the State, you may do any- 
thing a wild beast may do ; — never mind God or Devil, sentiment or 
morals ’ ! 

Opinions do so differ as to what does save the State. Few pro- 
blems in the world are so complex. What is the test ? Where is 
the tribunal to decide whether the Machiavellian patriot is a Brutus, 
a Charlotte Corday , a Eavaillac, or a Golli ? To shoot dead a man you 
never before saw, to blow up a crowded railway train or a house with 
dynamite, are regarded in all civilised countries, and in the absence 
of extenuating circumstances, as frankly immoral. Onjbhat all*decent 
men are agreed. Who is to decide if these acts become virtuous 
through the effect they have on the public? The Machiavellian 
patriot has to decide all this fqr himself, with or without the assistance 
of a group of conspirators. If he is a poor ignorant devil of a work- 
man, he is put to death like a mad dog. If ^he is a great Prince or 
statesman, he is wildly applauded by large bodies of his ovm country- 
men, detested by those whom he maltreats and robs, and is generally 
admired by the vulgar. Abdul Hamid is now quite a hero in Central 
Asia. * 

The sophism which it seems satisfies §cute and honest men that 
fraud, cruelty, and violence cease to be wrong in international affairs, 
however immoral they may be in national and social things, is simply 
the analogy of War^ In war, we are told, fraud, cruelty, and violence 
are inevitable. Within certain strictly defined limits this is quite 
true. But war in civilised countries has its own ‘ sentiment,’ its own 
‘ morajs.’ War has its own morality, its proper honour, and its own 
treacheries and infamies. Civilised nations do not^ fight like Zulu 
savages or Sioux Indians. It is immoral in war to make a regular 
truce and then, in violation of it, to massacre a confiding enemy. It 
is immoral to use poison, to butcher non-combatants in cold blood, to 
torture prisoners and so forth. Even in w^ it is not lawful to 
^ behave like a wild animal,’ ‘ to know nothing of God, or devil, senti- 
ment or morals.’ Quite the reverse! The morality of war, as 
understood in modem Europe, is exceedingly well defined; and, 
considering all the conditions inseparable from a state of war, it is a 
very high standard of morality. • 

There is therefore no real analogy between the definite licence 
admitted in^modem war and the unlimited devilry claimed by the 
Mac^yellian Prince. It is all very well for a Caesar Borgia or a 

Voil. ytu-r-sp. il4i! II 



- to ‘ do whatever ma/ do j ’ but if I^rd 

or Gretteral Baioi^ere to do aOj the world Would liug with 

^eorations. * It k true end^h that manalaughter, stratagems, and 
bombardment are not immoral fin war. Why hot? Because due 
notice is given to definite persons that, unless definite demands arh 
conceded, soldiers and fortified places will be attacked, and your own 
plans will be concealed. And the strict conditions are that the 
attacking nation fully admits^ that it lies open to the same things in 
retaliation, and further that it will neither kill, destroy, nor deceive, 
except within the recognised code of International Law; i.e. of 
morality as understood amongst civilised states se. 

And there is a second sophism involved in the analogy between a 
state of war and permanent international relations. The ordinary 
relations between European States are not a state of war, are not 
those between wild tribes around thg Congo or the Euphrates. Tho 
relations of civilised nations to each other are governed by the rulea 
and customs of International Law relating to Peace. When civilised 
nations do go to war, they are governed by the rules and customs of 
International Law relating to War. Whether modem States are at 
peace or at war, they are equally bound by a very definite morality 
— a morality indeed more definite, more aptly reduced to particular 
examples, than is private and social morality itself. The old savage 
role of inter drma silent leges is quite obsolete. The state of war 
calls out the appropriate rules of International Law, and they are* 
never so active and peremptory. These laws of war are the noble 
discovery of Hugo protius and the jurists and statesmen of the last 
three centuries. And they hold in check the devilries of your 
* Machiavellian Prince ’ or your ‘ Machiavellian Patriot ^ as firmly 
as the courts of law and the criminal code keep down the ^wild 
animal ’ in the swindler or the footpad. 

The idea that because you are i saving the State,' therefore you 
are exempt from moral and social obligations is mere confusion of 
thought. In the first place, you are only professing to be ‘ saving 
the State,' and in reality you may be filling your own pockets and 
advancing your own interests. Wio knows ? — who is to judge ? 

Panomists, the ‘ Liberator ' Patriots, the KaflSr Circus, all 

- iaifeured us they meant to ‘ save the country,' at a very moderate com*- 

for themselves.^ But even if you are really saving the State, 
as and Nelson, Washington and William the SUent did, 

entitled to the privileges which Osesar Borgia or Bobe^ 
for themselves. Would Englishmen like to think of 
at bay? The Dubs of Alva sincerely 
not only the State, but the Church and 
example of the Machiavellian Prince 
f smite, crafty, unsparing '‘ t-* knowing = 

or morals,' -He sought te 'save, for 










a time he did^ save the Stete of Spain, 

Aibohiavellian Patriot ? t ! ♦ 

The, moral obligations of the man, the citizen, the pateiot all 
in complete harmony and form one complex sys'tem of Duty. The 
morality proper towards self, towards the family, towards our feUow- 
countrymen, — the morality proper in politics, whether municipal, 
provincial, national, or international ; — our duties towards brute 
beasts, towards foreign nations, towards the uncivilised races, towards 
the whole human race — all form one coherent code of right and 
wrong. ^ They all are deduced from the due balance and working 
agreement between our selfish and our unselfish, or rather our 
personal and our social instincts. It is a complex morality requiring 
variations of conduct in the various relations of human life. It is a 
morality which does not imply the same acts in each case, but it is a 
morality which from one end ofr the scale to the other implies one 
sfiandard of moral judgment. ^ • 

A man’s duty to his neighbour does not require him to do as 
much for his neighbour as for his wife or child. A man’s duty .to a 
mere stranger does not involve exactly the same acts as his duty to 
an intimate friend. His duty towards an ox or a horse does not 
involve the same acts as *his duty to a fellow-man. His duty to 
defend his country does not require him in the same way to defend 
other countries. His behaviour towards the President of the PVench 
Republic or towards the German Emperorneed not be quite the samo 
as that towards a black king on the Congo. But civilised and moral 
man’s relations to his fellow-beings, whether in •some smaller and 
nearer group or in some larger and more dist&nt group, are all to - 
be referred to the same standard of moral judgment — ^for they all 
spripg out of the indissoluble relations of the individual to society. 
And ,to pretend that human morality is bounded by national 
borders, and that across the Border morality has no meaning, 
that men are at liberty to deal with their fellow-men outside their 
national limits, as a wild animal does with its enemies — is mere 
confusion of thought. 

It seems to have sprung out of that exaggeration of patriotism 
which is natural to an age of keen national rivalries and jealousies. 
I^ve of * country is a noble quality. But to pretend that Country is 
the Be-all and End-all of human society, that it absorbs all morality, 
and that outside country Man reverts to the wild animal, is a pre- 
posterous paradox. When Machiavelli wro^ his Prince^ it is true 
that mtoy of the small principalities of Italy were living in a state 
of crypto-polemics such as we see to-day amongst the savages of the 
Soudau ; and a^ood many of the Italian despots had brought their 
moral nattire down to within measurable distance of the wild animals.^ 
But th^i was justly regarded as an age of portentous wickedness and- 
abuc^al corruption. It is absurd to suggest that European Statca 
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4Shr6 in any such condition of barbarism and anarohy. And even 
iithey were in such a condition, to proclaim the Gospel of Machiavelli’s 
Prime as the way of salvation would be a remedy worse than the 
disease. . 

It is quite true that there is” a great amount of Ipw cunning and 
unscrupulous intrigue in public life, vdiich is habitually covered by 
hypocritical professions and fine platitudes. And a fearless and 
acute publicist like Mr. Greenwood does the public a service when he 
points out how ijuch insincerity there is in the lofty sentiments of 
!So many a demagogue, whatever his party. Therein Mr. Gr^nwood 
only eipands Mr. Morley's text : for Mr. Morley plainly left us to 
infer that both our statesmen and our public had a w^k side for the 
minor vices of the Prime, It is too true : nor can we honestly deny 
that there is such a being as a Modem Machiavelli — ready to smite, 
orafty, unsparing — *in the highest interests of the State and this 
great ( Empire,* of course — but still grasping, faithless, and cruel 
onough, so far as modem habits permit public men to go. All this 
is very true, and it ought to be exposed. But to admit and deplore 
the existence of fraud and hypocrisy in public leaders and in party 
spirit is a very different thing from frankly proclaiming that for 
<;ertain kinds of public life, and in dealing vdth foreign nations in 
time of peace, falsehood, cruelty, and violence are not vices but 
patnotic duties, and that in such affairs morality is little better than 
weakness. It used to be said that ‘ Hypocrisy is the homage which 
Vice pays to Virtue.* Well ! but vice does not become virtue when 
it ceases to render "the homage of hypocrisy. Machiavelli*s Prince 
had to win his fame by wholesale treachery and atrocious murders- 
Now, it seems, he has only to sneer at ‘ unctuous rectitude * to 
become the hero of the day. 

Mr. Greenwood no doubt means much mare than to pass a 
censure on the hyj)Ocrisy in our public life. In experience, insight, 
and candour few journalists living are his match. He seeks to rouse 
his countrymen to a sense of the deep jealousies and enormous forces 
by which this Empire of ours is surrounded in its ‘ splendid isolation.* 
BCe, no doubt, is not altogether reassured by the sight of some 
ipllant horsemen in picturesque uniforms, sombreros and bandoliers, 
:ahd the loyal protestations of the Colonial Premiers offering '(rather 
^em^uzely perhaps) one battle-ship. It was a*^ pretty sight, but 
Mr, Gwh^ood is not satisfied. He seems to think we ne^ to be 
om: guard and h^ve to meet real dangers and concealed foes, 
mi^eh as the politic Prince of Machiavelli’s day had to do. He thinks 
troops and mighty baWe-ships, ought 
: th f ^ ready (o smite,* and not go to sleep believing 

pibcesi^onsand naval reviews have struck foreign nations 
ipsti€®t submission to their owndnferior Idt 
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Many sensible and patriotic men agree with Mr. Ghreenwood* As a 
‘ Little Englander ’ said, if we are to go on at this rate a&ding to out 
Empire and increasing our pretensions, we shall have to double our 
navy and treble our army. Even now, if American demagogues were 
to burry their cdhntrymen into a mad quarrel with the * old country,^ 
whilst a serious war was to break out on the north-west frontier of 
India, and the dream of the Junker came true to form a tripartite 
coalition to fall upon the British whale on all sides at once, we should 
have enough to do to ‘ save the State.’ And perhaps, after all, the 
Cape Colony battleship might not be quite ready in time, and the 
splendid young troopers might be wanted at home. Sensible and 
patriotic men will be found who agree with Mr. Greenwood that there 
are perils around us and need of altogether new energy and wariness. 
For a whole half-century, from Waterloo to Sadowa, no sensible 
Englishman could suppose that in a week this nation might be 
fighting for its existence, or that Machiavellian princes stood <around 
it, watching the moment to make a deadly spring. That comfortable 
assurance exists no longer. Since the era of Blood and Iron, the 
dismemberment of France, and all that has happened * since 1870> 
there has been a new departure in things international. Enormous 
armaments, instantaneous mobilization, secret alliances, and ‘the 
madness of bigness,’ have turned the heads of most of the great 
nations. ’ 

# 

Europe has come into a measurable distance of the Machiavellian 
era when princes were believed capable of almost any ^midnight 
coup de main. It is true that the fleet is enormously powerful ; 
perhaps more powerful for the hour, even relatively, than it has been 
for nearly a century. Good observers even believe that it could hold 
its own against any ^practical coalition whatever, even of nvany other 
Powers. True : but its duties, i(i case of war, would also be enor- 
mous. It is also true that the spirit of the nation, and the organisa* 
tion and moral of the Empire have never beeii so high since Waterloo. 
But again, its abnormal extent and distribution over the planet make 
its defence against a vast coalition exceptionally di&cult. And the 
vast coalition against this truly abnormal Empire — an Empire utterly 
beyond the record of history, and beyond the dreams of conquering 
kings— already exists in a dormant, potential, subjective state, as our 
leading statesmen admit and almost boast. This combined on- 
slaught; on Albion — ^the rich, ubiquitous favourite of Fortune — ^is 
the day dream *of every Jingo joun^st on b6th sides of the Atlantic, 
and the xiightly dream of more than one public man who is, or may 
become, a'dominant power in Europe. Enommus as is the -wealth 
and resource of the Empire, supreme* as is its naval power, ardent 
as are its pjitriotism, its courage, and its ten^ipity, no thoughtfal 
observer can deny that, by its geographical conditions plvs its- 
inevitable^ isolation, and the envy that its wonderful prosperity 
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arou^e^, it is much more exposed to a desperate struggle for life than 
/Eussia, Getoany; France, or the United States. 

When Mr. Greenwood reminds us that we are no longer living 
in the epoch of Wellington and Palinerston, that however mighty is 
our strength, our perils have become also mightf , mainly through 
the reversion of international morality towards Machiavellian ideals 
in the last generation — many sensible and patriotic men will agree 
with him. Will they agree with him when they come to his remedy ? 
Put frankly (and Mr. Greenwood is not always quite so frank as he 
looks), it comes to this. Since international morality is being perverted 
in a Machiavellian sense, let us make up our minds to carry on our 
foreign relations on the Machiavellian code — which is to assume that 
nations are practically in a state of war, and that, as in a state of war 
all things are lawful, morality does not come in at all. 

It has been shown already that the whole of this argument is 
unsound and based on a set of sophisms. International morality, 
however faulty, is not sunk to the villainous gospel of the Priwcc. 
Kations are nob practically in a state of w^ar, and are not permanently 
plotting a State of war. Even if they were, a state of war does not 
make all things lawful. Quite the contrary! War has its own 
definite and honourable code of moral obligation. And lastly, 
even if there were no moral obligations on civilised nations, good 
faith, justice, and peaceableness are the most useful * and most 
politic things, in dealings between nations just as in dealings bptween 
citizens. , ^ 

The attempt to distinguish between morality towards foreigners 
and morality towards our fellow-countrymen is pure moonshine. 
The specific acts may differ ; but the moral standard is the same in 
kind. To talk about the State as an Almighty Power is mere 
fetishism. The State is only an aggregate of Parishes, as the 
Parish is an aggregrate of Families, And Humanity is an aggregate 


of Stetes. It is needless to go over the old proof that morality is, on 
the whole, the conduct most conducive to well-being amongst men 
on the whole, honesty is the best policy. There will always be 
burglars, swindlers, and card-sharpers who cannot be got to see this 
^dementary axiom of social life. And so the burglars must be 


detected, tried, and punished. No doubt in thq, relations of States 
: be burglars, swindlers, and ‘ Machiavellian Patriots.* 

and activity *is no more a reason for our denounce 
fing morality and tearing up international law, than the 

the streets is a good reason for shutting up 
and burning the criminal code. Honesty is 
ihe citizens. The true way to ' save tibe 

for good faith, justice, apdpeaceafcle-.' 
but 'not dangerous; m attacfe 
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•Switzetland is one of the smallest and poorest states m Europe : 
-and yet it is of all others the most absolutely impregnal^. If this 
Empire wishes tQ be as safe as Switzerland, it must follow good 
&ith, justice, peaceableness. If it is bent on running wnwTe in 
the great race of ‘ gfab,’ it will avail it little to study the infernal 
maxims of the Prince, This could only end like Cassar Borgia and 
•other heroes of Machiavelli. 


Eredebic HARRlSOir. 
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DR. VON MIQUEL, 

^ THE KAISERS OWN MAN' 

If, as Clirdinal Newman used to preach, Ho be perfect is to haver 
changed often/ Johannes von Miquol, the Prussian Finance Minister, 
may justly claim to have advanced far on the path towards perfection. 
In the "course of his life he has undergone more transformations than 
any other latter-day statesman. He has been in turn revolutionary, 
conservative, and reactionary; intransigeant and opportunist; an 
ardent republican and an* imperialist ; a demagogue of demagogues 
and a whig. Once upon a time he was a staunch socialist — nay, even 
a communist; then he was a reformer, an advocate of Free Trade ; 
now the Junker Agrarians are beginning to hope that they may yet 
find in him a saviour. It was recently suggested in the Reichstag — 
by an enemy, of course — that he should publish his experiences 
under the title of ^ Vom Kommunisten bis zum Agrarier.’ In his 
young days he used to cAll upon the very Heavens to bear him wit- 
ness that he was an atheist ; and for many a long year he attacked 
the Church, Protestant and Catholic alike, quite ruthlessly ; to-day, 
however, he is a *member of an evangelical synod ! There is not a 
party in the State against which he^^has not fought, and fiercely too, 
in his time; nor is there one to which he has not rendered signal 
service. Yet even those who hate him most — and for every friend he 
^ has, he has half , a dozen foes— ^allow that he is no waverer, but a 
strong man, the strongest man, perhaps, with one exception, in the 
'whole German Empire. 

^ jSie sind mein Mann,’ * the present German Emperor was once 
h^d to exclaim while talking to Br. von Miquel. The remark 
excited much comment at the time— it was within a year of Prince 
foil— for Prussian aristocrats, politicians as courtiers, were 
a dosfs to understand what possible sym|>athy there could be 
i young sovereign and this cynical old bom>- 

sympa|ihy there is, however, can hardly be 
Jfunker cannot shut his eyes to the >&ct that 
the Emperor first turns for advice 
'* '•you are my man;’ « r' 
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when things go wrong i^i Berlin. For instance, when his request 
for fresh arms wherewith to fight against socialism wad ^rejected, he 
straightway summoned the Doctor to devise means of arousing the 
Reichstag to a sense of its duty ; he sent for him, too, and in all 
haste, when the Landtag would have none of his scheme Sot convert- 
ing Board schools into mission stations. Again, when those iron- 
clads on which his heart is set were refused him, it was from Miquel 
that he sought to learn how the; declared will of his people's repre- 
sentatives might best be thwarted. From the day, indeed, seven 
years ago now, when he first met him in Frankfort, he has taken 
counsel with him upon all occasions ; never has there been a crisis 
in Germany but the two have spent hours consulting together behind 
well-closed doors. Still, it is but fair to Dr. von Miquel to admit 
that hitherto, as a rule, before ever he has been summoned to the 
Palace, the mistake has already been made — the Minister has been 
told he must go ; the irritating despatch has been sent off ; or per- 
haps the indiscreet speech delivered. It is the rdle of the^undoer 
he has always played, in fact — that of the doer being taken by the 
Emperor himself. And even as, an undoer, he has had difficulties 
without end to contend against ; for the Court party are always on 
the alert to thwart him, to throw his best laid plans out of gear. 

Again and again wonder has been expressed that Dr. von Miquel 
should content himself with the Finance Ministry, seeing that, as all 
the world knows, the Vice-Chancellorship — nay, perhaps even the 
Chancellorship itself — is well within his grasp. Me is a man, how- 
ever, who has no taste for sinecures ; and at the present time the 
Chancellorship, it is well to remember, is practically a sinecure. In 
Germany there is no room just now for a Richelieu or a Bismarck • 
he who would rule must be a Father Joseph, one who stands behind- 
the throne well out of sight. Were Dr. von Miquel to take Prince 
Hohenlohe's place to-morrow,* he would become of course the 
Emperor's chief Minister; but, as he is well aware, he would cease 
to he his Majesty’s confidential adviser. He would lose at one fell 
swoop much of the influence he now wields ; and.all that he would 
obtain in return would be a certain,dignity, the mere semblance of 
power. And even for this semblance of power he would have no 
fixity of tenure : sooner or later — sooner, perhaps, rather than later — . 
he would he called upon to flee into the wilderness, as a scapegoat 
for his Imperial master. This being the case, by beginning to talk 
— as he did the other day, and indeed always does whenever the 
Chancellor 'Question comes to the fore — of his age and infirmity, his 
delicate heal^^ anfi above all of his long sleepless, nights, surely he 
but proves how much wiser he is |n his generation than are the 
children of light. 

Dr. von Miquel is a Hanoverian by birth* a member of an old 
Huguei)pt fiunily,* and his father was a distinguished doctor. He 
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ms iipm in 1828; thus, when that year of revolutions, ^48, name 
luund, he wjas just at an age to enjoy it. At Heidelberg, when he 
arrived there as student, he found the very air alive with plots 
tod conspiraqies : the lecture-rooms were deserted, and the talk was 
all of fireaims tod swords. ‘ Of* he threw himself heart and 

soul into the revolutionary movemtot; for* whatever he may be now, 
he was then, as Dr. Blum assures us, ' ein echtes Kind jener Tage, 
da der siisse Sinneezauber und Weltschmerz der Lieder Byrons und 
Heines die deutsche Jugend beherrschte.* ^ His favourite reading in 
those days was Proudhon and Marx, and he had the most beautiful 
schemes in his head^ — perhaps, even on paper — for the regeneration 
of society. It was no good attempting to build up, however, he was 
firmly convinced, until the pulling down was done : the first step to 
his millennium, as to most others, was to be a clean sweep all round. 

‘ Thus, when the news came that the Badensers had risen in arms 
against their Grand Duke, he was wild with delight, and set off at 
once to. throw in his lot with theirs. In Baden he had a glorious, 
time, for he found there assembled all that was maddest and wildest, 
most generous and brave in Europe. Never was there such a crowd 
of enthusiasts, of dreamers, of men with every sort of sense excepting 
common-sense, all firm in the faith, too, that a new era, that of 
freedom, social equality^ and universal brotherhood, was close at 
hand. Among these revolutionists IMiquel, boy as he was, soon made 
his mark, for he cduld both*fight well and talk well ; besides, he was 
one of the few who had any idea of organisation. The special work 
given him to do was to stir up the peasants, form them into regular 
companies, and train them ; and thoroughly well did he do it, as later 
events proved. But the odds against the rebels were overwhelming : 
they were defeated and the Grand Duke was restored. It is interest- 
ing to note that one of the conditions solemnly 'laid down by the 
ducal government as necessary for the restoration of law and order 
in Baden was the banishment of Johannes Miquel. And at that 
time he was barely twenty. 

Driven from Baden, Miquel betook himself to Paris, in the hope 
td finding a little fighting to be done there ; and he at once began to 
consort with the so-called dangerous class. As we know from his own 
letters, he was very much under the influence of Karl Marx in those 
^ da^; wd was even a member of the Communist League, that famous 
se^i^ soci^y that was popularly supposed, at one time, to bold in its 
tl^e fiitte of all the crowned heads in Europe. « He was rapidly 
into a professional conspirator, when, fortunately 
. both to Germany, a curious experience befell him, one 

uridchi oiiap&r completely. While in Baris in the summer 

of with cholera in its most 

« X tiwe ishto vihm the sweet laagio and the * w6rld*sorrow * of 
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rible form. He was staying alone in an hotel the time, and he lay 
there on the floor for hours, in an agony of pain, calling vainly for 
help. When he was found he was apparently dead — in a trance that 
lasted for days. This attack left him so prostrate, physically, and 
with nerves so shattered, that he was forced to renouBce ail his 
schemes and plans for the time being, and turn his steps homeward, 
that his own people might nurse him back to health and strength. 

During his long convalescence young Miquel had leisure to con- 
sider his position. ' The three years he had spent as a revolutionist 
had been an idol-smashing time : one after another many of his most 
cherished dreams had vanished before the realities of life. He was 
just as ardent a patriot as ever he had been, as bent on freeing the , 
oppressed, on righting wrongs ; as alert to cry at the smallest provo- 
cation, ‘ Down with tyrants ! ’ His faith in the Golden Age of the 
future was unshaken ; he was •still firmly convinced that Europe 
would become a Utopia sooner or later. But he was no longer ^quite 
so sure as he once had been by whom, or how, the great social trans- 
formation was to be brought . about. He could not shut his eyes to 
the fact* that these people with whom he had been thrown during the 
Baden campaign were hardly of a kind to free Germany, still less to 
reorganise it politically and socially. If this work were to be done 
it must be done, he was sharp-witted enough even then to know, not 
by fmatics, but by practical men, men ca})able of ruling and admini- 
stering as well as of fighting. And of ‘these thele seemed to be a 
scarcity just then in the Empire. Besides, his recent bitter experi- 
ence had convinced him that there was no chance whatever of effect- 
ing a successful revolution throughout Germifny for many a year to 
come ; had convinced him, too, that such isolated risings as that in 
Baden do quite as much harm as good. This being the case, he at 
length made up liis 'mind that, for the time being, arms must be 
thrown aside and some new method of warfare devised. He is ambi- 
tious, and he was poor ; he was bent on winning a name for himself, 
and he must earn his own living or starve. To say that he deserted 
the cause he had espoused would be unjust : all that he did was to 
change his tactics. Theretofore he had fought for freedom in the 
open plain ; he resolved to fight for it thenceforth from behind stone 
walls. After much weighing olpros and com he entered the service 
of the State; add, towards the end of 1851, Communist Leaguer 
though he was, he was appointed Beichsanwalt, or Official Prose- 
cutor, for Gpttingen. 

Prom the day he arrived in Gottingen, Dr. Miquel threw himself 
energetically j.uto municipal politics, as a staunch Democrat too> in 
spite of his ofBlcial position ; and bejore long*he was chosen to act as 
speaker of the Burgervorsteher-Kollegium, the most influential of 
the oivic institutions. Thus he was plunged aifonce into the practical 
bfUsine^e of life, forced to study ways and means, to find solutionB for 
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actual difficulties ; and this was a piece of supreme good fortune for 
him, as it secured for him, at the very right moment too, the train- 
ing of which he stood most in need. Just as he was developing into 
a model citizen, a little incident occurred which must have given 
him a rude shock. Twelve* Cff his old associates were brought to trial 
at Cologne on a charge of being members of the Communist League, 
and were condemned to imprisonment criminals. 

About the year 1854 Dr. Miquel made the acquaintance of Herr 
von Bennigsen, between whom and himself there soon sprang up a 
warm friendship, founded, in some degree at least, on the bitter in- 
dignation they both felt at the then state of things in Hanover. 
Reaction was rife in the land ; the constitution, granted but a few 
years before, was set openly at nought ; and the king, who pinned all 
his faith to his favourite, Count Borries, was ruling as the veriest 
despot. Dr, Miquel and Herr von Bennigsen, with the party they 
soon gathered around them, tried at first to obtain by gentle means 
the redress of their national grievances ; but when they found that 
this was but labour in vain, they took their stand boldly by the 
Constitution, and proclaimed war against all who should venture to 
outrage it. They organised a regular campaign against the Govern- 
ment, throughout the country first, and later in Parliament, attacking 
it ruthlessly alike in their speeches and in the press. Count Borries 
and his colleagues were wild with anger ; they denounced their oppo- 
nents as traitors, *and vowed they would string them up on .a high 
^bbef . They would have kept their word, too, if they had dared ; 
but they feared the populace, who were to a man on the side of the 
anti-reactionaries. Miquel was the special object of the Count^s wrath 
owing to his having published a certain little document, ‘ Das neue 
hannoversche Finanzgesetz voU 1857,' in which he showed that the 
boasted financial arrangements of the Govemmedl were practically a 
fraud. It was in this pamphlet that he first gave proof of his extra- 
ordinary ability as a financier. 

Even when the battle against reaction was at its height in Hanover, 
and he was in hourly danger of arrest for treason, Dr. Miquel, acting 
always in concert with Herr von Bennigsen, found time tq organise 
Mother, and still more important, fight. In very early days he had 
made up his mind that Germany's one hope either of freedom or 
good government lay in unity ; so long as each* petty state stood 
alouie, with its hand against each* other state, tyranny and anarchy 
Already in 1856 we find him in every speech he makes 
; Iso. national feeling among his /ellow-countrymeu ; 

to throw aside their * particularism,' to forget 
tlii^ 1^6 Hahoyerians orP^issians, Badensers, or Saxons, and to 
tldiik as Germans. He told them frankly, iu season 

they were prepared to throw ia^their 
lots worse aud act as one natiou, theii &te wns 
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sealed. What could scattered tribes do against a united France on 
the one side, and a united Bussia on the other ? He took a leading 
part in founding the National League, which, in its day, did 
yeomart’s service for constitutionalism, as well as for nationalism ; 
and it was he who drew up that famous Programme in which the 
unity of Germany, under the leadership of Prussia, was for the first 
time proclaimed as a political necessity. And this, it must be 
remembered, was in 1859, in those far-back days when it was the 
fashion to greet any mention of German unity either with sneers and 
laughter or with indignation. At that time Prince Bismafck him- 
self was a determined opponent of the unity movement, dubbed it 
indeed a craze, a fad ; while as for the Junkers, they as a class were 
strongly in favour of putting a stop to it once for all by shooting 
down its leaders. 

It is curious to note that, ev^n in the sixties, although he had 
then been for years the co-leader of a great constitutional party, 
Dr. Miquel had by no means entirely renounced his old* fSith 
in physical force as an effectual means of righting wrongs. He was 
an enthusiastic supporter of the Prussian Parliament all through 
its struggle against Bismarck ; and there is a decidedly revolutionary 
ring about some of the speeches he made when that struggle was at 
its height. For instance, at a public meeting held during the great 
National League Conference oi 1863, he declared- ‘Die Herren in 
Berlin mogen sich in Acht nehmen und den Bogan nicht zu straff 
spanneft, sonst schicken wir ihnen eines Tages die Arbeiter auf den 
Hals, und dann konnten sie leicht das Sehicksal der Bourbonen 
theilen.’ * Again and again he stated publicly tl^it Prussia must have 
recourse to arms should all other means of maintaining her liberty 
fail her. He was never weary of comparing Bismarck with our 
Strafford ; and he certainly implied more than once that the Prus- 
sians might do worse than mete out to the one the same fate that the 
English, 200 years before, had meted out to the other. Nay, it is 
said that he even went so far as . to drop a hint as to where, in 
dramatic fitness, the execution should take place. The guillotine for 
the Prince was, it seems, to be erected by the side of Frederick the 
Great’s statue. There is something almost personal in* the extreme 
bitterness with which Dr. Miquel used at that time to denounce the 
future Chancellor;* evidently he mistrusted him profoundly, and 
disliked him not only as a politician, but as a man. 

^ The war of 1866 was a tonible blow for Dr. Miquel and his friends ; 
for, although it brought within ml^asurable distance that united Ger- 
many on which their hearts were set, it did so in a way that was 
infinitely galling to their feelings as patriots. • What they had for 

• ^ Those gentlemen in Berlin had better take heed to themselves not to stretch the 
bow too tight, we shall turn the workers loose on thenf one of these da^s, and 
then they may easily share the fate of the Bonrbons.’ 




^ ibeexi' and forking for, was that all the German 
States should of their own free will join together, and, in a friendly 
give-and-talke spirit, arrange the terms of their union. But, instead 
of that, as Miquel once remarked bitterly in the Beichstag : ^iBs hat 
sich gezeigt, dass nicht- mit den ideellen Mitteln der geistigen 
Uberzeugung, sondem mit madhtvoller AnStrengung der Krafte 
des preussischen Staates, durch Gewalt und Krieg, der Boden 
geschaffen werden musste, auf welchem das deutsche Eeich gebaut 
werden konnte. Viele Ideale sind verletzt, viele Hoflftiungen sind zu 
Schande^ geworden.’ ^ Everything that copld be done to prevent this 
war, he had done, both in’ the Hanoverian Parliament and elsewhere. 
He had proved to the hilt in his speeches that for Hanover to 
turn against Prussia and throw in her lot with Austria was sheer 
madness : that if she did so, there was nothing before her but 
ruin. He had implored the king and his ministers again and again 
to change their course, even at the eleventh hour, and not to plunge 
their country into a contest in which she had nothing to gain and 
everything to lose. But he might just as well have talked to stocks 
and stones for any heed they gave to his words ; and the result was 
Hanover awoke one morning to find herself a Prussian province. It 
was then, during those dark days that followed the defeat of his 
country, that Dr. Miquel first showed his real mettle : from a party 
leader, an agitator, he became at one foil stroke a statesman, aiji ex4 
pert in opportunism. He helped to secure for his country the best 
possible terms from its conquerors ; that done, he at once * joined 
hands with these conquerors in their efforts to frame a constitution, 
not only for Prussfo, but for the whole North German Empire. In 
1867 he was elected member of the Prussian Landtag, and also of 
the North German Beichstag. In that same year the National I.<eague 
was dissolved, and in its place the Naitional Liberal party was founded, 
with Bennigsen and Miquel as its leaders. 

Dr. Miquel’s fame preceded him to Berlin, and his colleagues 
looked on him with no little curiosity when, on the 6th of March 
1867, he for the first time entered the Reichstag Tribunal, 
tiefechwarze, rollende Auge toll geistiger Glut emporge-. 
riebtet, das scbwarze Haar verwirrt riickwSrtsliegend, bleich uUd. 
geforcht wie ein Mann, der viel physisches und gei^ges Leid 
dmbohlobt hat.' * The subject under discussion was wh%t should be 
ooustituri^^ and prerogatives of the parliament to which the 
of the new empire was to be entrusted. Miquel pieced 

^;Jt lliw been seen that the ground on which to build the German Empire had to 
W thmugh the ideal means of intellectual conviction, but through 

of the Ihossian State, hj force and war. Many id^s hate been 

toiitleee uplifted, all aglow with spiritual fire, his black hair %own 

as a man who has gone thrbugh'thuch suiS^'nng, 



tbat it sJiouW be from the first a real parliamerrt> one endot^ with 
real power and the means of making that power to be feltl ^ Bin 
Parlament hervorgegangen aus allgemeinen Volkswahleii, ohne Kechte, 
wil'd unmassig sein in seinen Forderungen, revolution&r in seinen 
Bestrebungen/ he declared. ‘ Bin Parlament, dem man wahrhafte 
Beohte gewShrt, wird*sich seiner Verantwortlichkeit bewusst sein, 
wird konservatiy und massvoll auftreter. . . ® ‘ We are determmed/ 

he announced, and he had a strong party at his back, * to sacrifice 
everything, even liberty itself for the moment, if it be necessary, for 
the sake of founding this Imperial Council.* But no unnecessary 
sacrifi^ces must be demanded of them, vital constitutional rights must 
be preserved intact ; for, as he bade Prince Bismarck bear well in 
mind, although ‘ man kann wohl einen neuen "Staat schaffen durch 
glorreiche Schlachten ; ihn begriinden aber fiir die Dauer und 
befestigen ohne die freie ZustiBjmung des besonnenen Kerns der 
Nation, das ist heute wie ehedem unmoglich.’ ^ There was the ring 
of true imperialism in every word he uttered, an imperialism wKich, 
as events have proved, was more than thirty years in advancO of its 
time. He appealed to his colleagues to sweep away all petty dis- 
tinctions between state and . state, and to found an empire at once 
strong, firmly united, and free. Not only must there be an imperial 
army and navy, but imperial law courts, he insisted, and an imperial 
exchequer, with imperial taxation to draw upon, -and an imperial 
Finance Minister at its head, , - 

Thte speech took the Eeichstag by storm, and won for Dr. 
Miquel at once a place in the first rank of parliamentary orators. 
At the same time it raised up against hiqi host^ of enemies — Ultra- 
montanes and Particularists on the one side ; and, on the other, 
socialists, republicans, and advanced democrats. Cries of ‘ renegade * 
were promptly raised by his old associates, who failed to understand 
that it was not so much he who had changed, although changed he 
undoubtedly had, as the state of things in Germany. 

TVom 1867 to 1875, but especially during the time the Zoll 
Parliament was sitting, Dr. MiqueFs influence, both in the Eeichstag 
and throughout Germany, was greater than that of any other man 
excepting Prince Bismarck, In those days the National Liberal 
party was all-powerful in the State, and he was its very brain, while 
Herr von Bennigseii, his firm ally, was its tongue. Tlie Chancellor 
could do nothing without their support, thus they irere able to 
dictate to him their own terms. The Noith German Constitution 

• A parliament, the outcome of universal suffrage, without rights, will be exorbi- 
taut in its demands, revolutionary in its endeavours. A parliament to which real 
rights are secured will be alive to its responsibility, will shew itself conservative and 

moderate.* ' • ^ A 

. ’ A new fitate may, it is true, be created by means of victorious battles ; 
one and establish Jt lastingly, without the free consent of the men who are the back- 
bone qf the: nation, is to-day^ as evw, impossible.’ 
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wm in a great measure their work; and so was the Zollverein; 
while every bill that parsed through the Eeichstag bore the impress 
of their hand* When the hVeiich war came, Dr. Miquel made no 
attempt to conceal his satisfactiop ; for he looked upon it as a 
necessary preliminary to the consolidation of the empire ; and, in 
his keen delight at its result, in his gratitude for the skill with 
which it was managed, he lost much of his old migjtrust of Princo 
Bismarck. All through the Kulturkampf he was heart and soul 
on the Chancellor’s side, and upon more than one occasion he proved 
himself a most valuable ally. 

In 1870, that he might devote himself entirely to politics, he 
resigned the Bu^omastership of Osnabruck. It was then that he 
made the one great blunder of his life. He was a poor man, one who 
felt his poverty keenly too : it chafed him sorely that he must give 
up to earning his own daily bread time he was eager to devote to the 
service of his country. Besides, as he has since declared publicly, 
he holds it to be neither right nor seemly that a man wielding great 
influenfce in the State should be in straitened circumstances, 
harassed at every turn for money. He therefore, in an evil hour 
for himself, became a director of the great Disconto-Ge^ellschaft as 
well as of the St. Gotthard Railway ; and he allowed himself to be 
brought forward by a well-known group of speculators as a supporter 
of various financial schemes and undertakings. By so doing he 
secured for himsdif, if his qpponents are to be believed, an income of 
some 20fi00L a year. At first all went well ; it was a time of un- 
paralleled prosperity in Germany ; the new empire was flooded with 
money, and the wildest schemes met with ready support. Not only 
Dr. Miquel, but all the members of the National Liberal party, threw 
themselves more or less into the movement, and became company 
promoters) financiers. Their political influence in the State was 
steadily increasing meanwhile ; they had at their back the great 
majority of the town constituencies ; and Bismarck, who frankly 
acknowledged their power, was quite prepared to welcome both 
Miquel and von Bennigsen into his cabinet as soon as ever they cared 
to jdn him. ^ 

But after the flood came of course the ebb : the fat kine were 
follow^ by the lean ; a time of great commercial depression set in, 
craiBh followed crash. Ugly rumours were sopn spre^ abroad ; 
axiiid Dr., Miquel was singled out for special attack, a regular news** 
being organised against him. He was accused of 
Government to secure special 
in which he was interested financially; nay, even 
up ft certain law, the Actiengese^ for the express 
ot public companies tocoxnini;t ftauds 
A«4 At %at very time he was presi«lipjg 

which included- atnptpjg its members '' 
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: ittdst diflifciBgiiished lawyers eiwl judges in tlie ^He was 

Working night and day, too, to armige the comprpznise bj^ which the 
Septennat was to be renewed ,• and his appointment as Minister was 
expected from day to day. 

So long as the at^ks on him were confined to the press, Pr, 
Miquel could ignore them, but the case was otherwise when his enemies 
began to hurl accusations at him across the fioor of the House* 
First Herr Lasker undertook his defence, and strove with all the 
force of his eloquence to prove that he was an injured man, that 
there was not a shadow of foundation in fact for the charges that 
were being bandied about. His speech, however, was listened to 
but coldly. Then Dr. Miquel took the matter into his own hands 
and published a personal explanation ; an apology, though, rather 
than a justification. While denying strenuously that he had ever 
used his political influence to further his private interests, or that he 
had had any part or lot in the questionable transactions of som^ of 
the companies of which he had been director, he frankly admitted 
that he had done wrong in that he had allowed his name to be used 
in connection with undertakings which he 1:^ had no time either to 
watch over or control. He had done no evil himself, but he had 
certainly, though unwittingly, allowed much evil to be done under 
the shadow of his authority ; and for this, as 'he knew full well, he 
must pay the penalty. And a terribly heavy penalty it was. Just 
at the very time when he might have played a leading rdle in Europe 
— ^when schemes of social reform in which he would have delight^, 
and questions of tariff, were coming to the fore — hfe must resign his 
seat in the Reichstag and retire into private life.* He was forced to 
stand aside while the great party he had helped to build up committed 
blunder after blunder, split itself up into factions, and forfeited 
completely the confidence of the constituencies. He must stand 
aside, too, and see Bismarck being* driven to come to terms with his 
old enemies, the Ultramontanes and Junkers, because the Katioi^al 
Liberals were no longer strong enough to keep his Government in 
power. How he must have cursed in those days that wealth he had 
gained, when he thought of all that th^ gaining of it had cost him. 

When Dr. Miquel withdrew from the Reichstag, he retired to 
Oshabriick, where the citizens showed what they thought of the 
Berliners and their * slanders by promptly reappointing him their 
Burgomaster. While holding this office he won for himself such 
fame aS a municipal reformer, that the people of Frankfort-on-Main 
appealed to him to iakp their city in hand and reorganise its institu* 
Mohs. |He accepted their * Burgomastership iji 1880 and threw 
hMself heart and soul into the work of his office, with the result that 
Frimkfort soon bOoame the model city of Germany^ the Mecca of all 
who Me in municipal reforms and experiments. Although 

he was eteii^ of the Prussian Upper House in 1882, and 

\ ^ ^ 'i;, 
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was rettumed to the Beichstag two years later, he held himsdf 
resolutely aloof from party politics until 1886, when he joined With 
Herr von Bennigsen in bringing about the Cartel, that union of the 
National Lil^ralsV Free Conservatives, and Imperialists to which 
Prince Bismarck was indebted /or the passing of the Septennat and 
many another of his measures. ' Even then, however, the Doctor 
seemed anxious to keep himself in the background. Perhaps he 
realised ihst the party to which he belong^ had seen its day; 
perhaps he realised too, for he has a marvellous gift of reading 
the signs of the times, that Bismarck^s power was on the wane, and 
he wished to avoid entanglements. Be this as it may, so far as the 
world could judge, his only desire, at that time, was to be allowed to 
go qnietly on with his work as Burgomaster. In December 1888, 
however, the Emperor paid a visit to Frankfort, and was much im- 
pressed by the masterly way in which the affairs of the city were 
organised and managed. He was keenly interested, too, as he 
showed plainly, by what he saw of its burgomaster, with his odd 
combination of cynicism and enthusiasm. Here was the very man 
he stood in need of, one .who had new ideas in his head and cared 
not a whit for tradition ; one who was in sympathy with new courses 
and experiments, in sympathy, too, though in a somewhat strange 
&shion, with thpse woirkers whom the Emperor was then so eager to 
conciliate. Witjiin three months Bismarck fell and Dr. Miquel was 
summoned to Berlin, fn the following June he was appointed 
Minister of Finance. 

It is too early days for judgment to be passed on Dr, Miquel's 
work as Minister : even His admirers admit that his schemes — and 
they are many^r— are not all perfect ; while that some of thorn have 
considei^hle merit his bitterest foes, allow. Prussian finances were 
in a deplorable condition when he accepted office : expenditure was 
increasing by leaps and bounds, and without any corresponding 
increase of income. Although he worked night and day — ^he can 
work for longer hours than almost any other man in Europe — 

. pinching, saving, devising ingeniojis expedients for raising money, 
for some time it was all in vain ; year after year he had to fiiee the 
Landteg with a deficit. The first reform he attempted has certainly 
proved a brilliant success; it has adjusted, in some degree at least, 
ithe the backs that are best able to bear it. 

1^91 he succeeded in passing a progressive income tax — 
it^Bng innovation in Prussia — ^by which while 4 per cent, is levied 
marks a year, only two-thirds per cent, is 
; 6»000 and 950, and nothing at all on those 

The veiy next year he put a atop to a scandalous 
the taxation immunity enjoyed therefofine 
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placed a progressive tax on property, p^sdnal as well as real, above 
6,000 marks in value. These measures, without entailing tany gr^t 
sacrifice on the poorer class of taxpayers, have resulted in a consi- 
derable increase of revenue — so considerable, indeed, that last January 
Dr* Miqudl was able to announce to the l^andtag that he had a 
surplus of 60,000,000 ‘marks, and that he hoped to have one of 
80,000,000 marks next year. Thereupon the Emperor promptly 
showed his appreciation of the work his own special Minister was 
doing by ennobling him and bestowing on him the Order of the 
Black Eagle, 

Already in 1894 Dr. von Miquel had undertaken, at the Emperor’s 
request, to reorganise the finances of the empire ; and to try to 
devise means of preventing the ever-recurring deficit in the Imperial 
Budget, And before many months had passed he had formulated a 
colossal scheme by which, if the Eeichstag had but sanctioned it, the 
empire would at once have been provided with ample means where- 
with to meet its expenditure and even to pay oflF some of its debts. 
He proposed to raise a sum of no less than 100,000,000 marks a year 
by an imperial ad valorem tax on tobacco, and also to place heavy 
ad valorem duties on wines and spirits. But the Eeichstag would 
have none of his tobacco tax, and granted the duty on spirits only 
after much cavilling. Dr. MiqueFs attitude in. face of the opposition 
of the Eeichstag was very characteristic. As soon as he perceived 
that there was no chance of his measures •being carried, he quietly 
withdrew from the debate, leaving the task of defending them to 
Herr Posadowsky, When the result of the critical* division was an- 
nounced, he merely remarked, with a gentle little shrug of his 
shoulders : * You will have to pass the Bill, you know, sooner or later.’ 

Within a year of his becoming Minister Dr. Miquel was placed 
in a most trying position : the Zedlitz Education Law, the most 
reactionary Bill that had seen li^ht in Prussia for 100 years and 
more, was introduced into Parliament with the full approval not only 
of all his"6olleagues, but of the Emperor himself. It was a Govern- 
ment measure, and he must either support it or resign. And he 
was just in the first flush of his d^ight in his work, revelling in the 
knowledge that he was at length in a position to effect reforms he 
had been planning for years. None the less he told his colleagues 
roundly what he thought of their Bill ; told them that fie neither could 
nor would support it ; warned them that, if they persisted in passing 
it, they would hjive to provide themselves with another Finance 
Minister* ^ey would'have done so, too, quite cheerfully had the deci- 
sion been left in their hands ; but it was not ; for soffreat was the public 
elfunoUr raised against the proposed law that the fenperor insisted on 
its withdi^wal^ Then I^'f Miquel was at once hailed as Prussia’s strong 
man ; apd, what ^ noteworthy,, the semi-official pre^ promptly ranged 
itself on his side,^ From that day to this it has supported him steadily, 

^ MX 2 
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attecMog in turn Cotmt Oaprivi, Baron Mataolbdl* ^ 
evpry other Minister. It had hardly a word of ropidach for him ev^ 
when, some four years ago, his politick oi^nmits published a 
certain letter bn ^d written in his young days. Yet this letter^ it 
most be eonfera^ is of^kind tbs$ most have ruffled considerably 
official susceptibilities ; for' iiiivit^it is addressed to Karl Marx — ^the 
Doctor dedaros that he is a communist and an atheist; and that the 
object fflr which he is striving is to bring about the dictatorship of 
the working classes. ‘ Meine Mattel wShle ich einidg und allein nach 
der Zweckmissigkeit,’ he adds ... ‘ Wir miissen dmi individnellen 
Hass, die Bachlust des Bauem gegen den Wucherer, die Erbitterung 
des Tageldhners gegen den Herm ausbeuten.’ * Had these words been 
written by, say, Baron Marschall, eyen as a schoolboy, one can well 
imagine the attacks to which they would have subjected him. But 
the Finance Minister is a privileged person with a certain section of 
tbs !^rlin press. 

In these latter days Dr. von Miquel’s influence has increased, and 
is still increasing steadily : it is with his tacit approval, if not at 
his suggestion, that Count Caprivi, Count Eulenberg, and Baron 
Marschall — ^three formidable rivals — have been driven firom office. 
At the present time the feeling is strong in Berlin that, for the future, 
it is to him the Emperor will look for help in drawing up the imperial 
programme, no matter who may bear the title of Imperial Chancellor. 
Should this prove to be the case, we shall hear no more of threats 
and scoldings, or of open conflicts between the Beichstag and the 
Crown, those who know Dr. Miquel best maintain. A new era will 
begin, they declare', one of cajolery and management, of the velvet 
glove, with the iron hand, though, within it. The agrarians will be 
soothed with promises — ^possibly, too, with some trifling performances ; 
the Ultramontanes will be encouraged to hope ‘for marks of imperial 
&vour ; and an attempt will be made, perhaps, even to win over to 
the side of the Government the more moderate of the Social 
, Democrats. Crude legislation will cease to be the order of the day ; 
and the measures introduced into the Beichstag will be so cunningly 
winded that Dr. lieber himself will fail to find anything in them at 
! #Ideb to cavil. Everything that can be done will be done, in fact,. 

these prophets are to be believed, to avoid firiction and give to the 
I hi^ ht the appearance of internal peace. “One thing is certain : 
:;|^.ltliiB<inel iSas bent as the Emperor himself on Germany’s becoming 
' with rich colonies, and a strong navy wherewith to 

; It was at a banquet in his house, it will be te- 
miiip w|s first handed round that little document—his 

^ which every ship F^oe andBusaia 

k: '1/^7 and simply with a view t® thsir yervh^ t|e!r pat. . ■ 

'hatred to toeOfoA, the ^'peuiutt^e tmrst fpr . 
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possMB is tabulated with indnite care. But he is keenly sdirh to the 
&ct that colonies cannot be founded, or war-ships bdilf» without 
money; end that money can be obtained only from the.Beiohstag. 
The first thing to be done, therefore, he holds, is to * capture the 
Beichstag : at any cost {m end must to put to the present strained 
relations between the Crown and the representatives of the Empire. 

Edith Sellebs. 
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INDIA 


A BEMEDIABLE GKIEVANCE 

The native press of India tells us that the country is deeply dis- 
contented, and that the British rule is con^uently in danger. We 
know that the class to which the writers for that press belong is 
thoroughly discontented ; but we know also that it is a class which is 
very widely divergent from the vast majority of the people of India 
in its desires and in its views of administration ; while its regard for the 
truth as displayed in its publications is infinitesimal, if indeed it can 
be considered to exist at all. This being so its cry has received 
scant consideration. 

But I have now before me a pamphlet by an author of a very 
dififerent stamp. The Talookdars of Oudh are’ a select and privileged 
landed aristocr^y, which include representatives of all the highest 
castes of Upper India. Of this intensely conservative body the 
author, the Honourable Seth Kughbur Dyal, Member of the Legis- 
lative Council of ‘the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, is a 
member. Though, like all aristocracies, the Indian nobility, of 
whatever caste, is conservative, yet there is in that country a still 
more conservative class, that to which aU the* great banking firms 
belong, and of this class is the family of Seth Bughbor Dyal. 
Though a resident and landowner of Oudh, he may on the sutgect 
be discusses be taken as a very sufifident representative of the views of 
the landed proprietors of the North-Western Provinces and the 
Piugaub— that is, of the most important section of India. Wh«i a 
Id^ of this stamp comes forward publicly to warn Government ihat 
:!. a^ptent exists to a dangerous extent, his warning deserves at 
and seodouB condderation "of all* who have at 

: 

y takes as his text a passage from an lirticle in 

Written twenty-two yeqfrs ago by Sir Charles 
' then an officer in the Settlement department in 

Pmvmoes, 4he Ime which of all others brings our 
with the pMple.of th6.|)eople 
'|t;iS';withthe icase of 'these; pet^e 'that the 

conntiyj 
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n^ly four-fifths of her population looking the land for their 
living, while on agriculture Grovemxnent depends for thf^ bulk of its 
revenue* The people who live by the land are for our government 
the people of India, and they are a silent folk; so, as the Seth points 
out, it has come about that while much fuss is made over small 
legislative enactments which will actually affect the lives of an 
utterly insignificant fraction of the people of India, most serious 
decisions on questions regarding the land and affecting many 
mUlions vitally receive scanty attention* 

This text runs, ^ The conviction has forced itself on me that our 
G-ovemment is no longer the same to them [the people] that it was. 
A feeling of distrust that may easily warm into active dislike is 
growing up. An idea that Grovemment is hard, leans on its own 
power and strength, and no longer adapts its measures to the wishes 
or even the good of the people ia beginning to prevail. 

On that text Seth Rughbur Dyal preaches us a melancholy 
sermon. He writes — ^ • 

‘ I feel that a feeling of discontent, a direct result of an incon- 
siderate land policy of the Indian Government, is fast growing up 
amongst the masses, and that the existence of this feeling at a time 
when the shadow of poverty has nearly extinguished the light of 
hope from their horizon is a political danger of no small magnitude.’ 
Then he continues — 

‘ The poverty of India is increasing day by day and hour by hour ; 
the great source of national wealth — land — has already been saddled 
with the maximum of taxation ; the landowning classes are sinking 
away under the pressure of penury and want, and a vast mass of 
groaning, halfrstarving population is fast becoming a permanent 
feature of a country which has throughout history been known as 
one of the most -fertile and beautiful spots on the face of the 
earth.’ • 

It may be stated here that the author says the above was written 
before the fomine* 

He goes on to state the causes of the condition of things which 
he declares to exist, saying that thqugh there are many causes to 
which it might be ascribed, the most potent of them is *the 
exacting Land Revenue system which has been imposed upon India ; ' 
and again,,* The theoretical perfection of the present Land Revenue 
system has been achieved at the cosj. of its practical utility ;’and further, 

* The experience of ages speaks to us with the tongue of history that 
unless more elastic and less exorbitant methods are adopted for the 
collection of the Lwd Revenue the British Government will not be 
able to make the people prosperous and contented, whatever other 
boons it may confer upon them.’ * 

Again,* he writes, * The laud policy is the*one dark s|^tin its 
^ ^t^ *of the British Government]. The disoontent 





; llfliiyiiifc heus brediii’tj^e ]ieaitoC the peasant classeiB is “the 
rift within the lute.” ’ , ■ , . 

He states that a oonsidetable portion of the agricultural xx^pohir 
tion is ill'fed and iil'oclad, and ‘ always hovering on the verge of 
starvation,’ and regarding. Jthe whole avers that ‘indebtedness has 
become oUe of the most Ooou^luouous features of the agricultural 
olassea in India.’ 

The author then proceeds to show that ‘ this impoverished state 
of Lidia is due to a variety of causes. First of all it is due to an 
enormous increase of the population . . , The primeval blessing of 
being fruitful and multiplying has turned into a bitter curse and is 
the cause of a considerable amount of misery exis t ing in the 
country.’ 

Secondly, he says there is the cost of foreign agency and the 
home charges ; thirdly, the rise inuezchange and the enormous cost 
of military expeditions ; fourthly, the backwardness of India in 
indui^ria^ pursuits | fifthly, the ‘heavy land revenue,’ which, he 
says, ‘ has crippled our resources and paralysed our industries,’ and 
which * is the most considerable fector in the economic problem of 
India.’ 

The Seth’s advice is that the Grovernment should curtail its ex- 
penditure and make a permanent settlement of the land revenue. 
In closing this necessarily very brief statement of his views I may 
make one more quotation from his pamphlet, viz. ‘ Exr^geration is 
one of the most conspicuous features of Oriental writers.’ 

Now, after alloiKjing the ‘ large deductions’ which must be made 
from statements in words or, writing by most persons of Eastern race, 
the picture drawn by Seth Bughbur Hyal is a sufficiently gloomy 


one. He has touched upon various subjects of deep interest — ^the 
food supply of the country, the condition of the labouring classes, the 
possible extension of industries other than agricultural in India— 
which t^pt discussion, but I would in this article confine myself 
strictly to the question of discontent among the landholding classw. 

If marked discontent exists among the landholding classes of 
Upper India, there must, as j;he Seth says, be political daag^. 
T%e India which, as regards the feelings of the people towards us, is 
o^Wiepecia! importance is rural India ; and a v&cy large propc^mr of 
, people otf rural India own land, though it be but a iqinute frao 
: isbare fri tbo joint estate qf a brotherhood. There may be 

lan^ords and the tenants about rent 


; but in any real difficulty caste and clanship would 

and the landlords and tenants make up pet 
the agricultural popufetiom ; So 
'are worth reckoning 'theynui' .be. 

.'.l^eth,Bugbbifr Dyal, .wrii^'nbt'as- 
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OB' iiresponsible jouinslist, but as a masb of poisitioia, ooflsected 
with the Goverament, and having ample means of knowing the fiicts, 
waimS us that it does, and his words may have weight with that 
portion of the British public which distrusts its own oouhtryinen. 
As an o£Soer of the Indian Government who spent thirty-fiye years 
in its service, and the greater part of whose duty was in oon» ' 
nection with the land, I have no doubt as to the correctness of the 
. Seth’s statement, and I take it that most revenue officers of experi- 
ence will also agree with him. 

Agreeing with Seth Sughbur Dyal as to the existence of discon- 
tent, I must differ from him to a great extent as to its cause, and the* 
remedy for it. There are two matters which would account for some 
bias in his views. Just after the annexation of Oudh the British 
Government made a settlement of the land revenue on the usual 
terms, which may be roughly stated as a demand of something over 
60 per cent, of the rental for a term of thirty years. Under ^the 
British Government the condition of Oudh improved very Aipidly 
and very greatly, so that for years past the Oudh landlords have been 
enjoying 70 or' 80 per cent, of the actual rentals of their estates, 
instead of their fixed share of 46 or so per cent. The term of settle- 
ment having expired, a new one is 'being made on the same or rather 
on more favourable terms to the landlords than before ; but at the 
best the landlords find their incomes greatly reduced, and not un- 
naturally think how profitable for them a permihient settlement 
would be. 

The other point which would doubtless biaa the Seth’s mind 
somewhat iB*that he belongs to a great family of bankers, hereditary 
lenders of money. 

Seth Bughbur Uyal argues that the share of the rental taken by 
the State is too large, and that our demand is heavier than that taken 
by the rulers who went before 'the British Government ; but his 
argument as set forth in his pamphlet appears to me to fiul entirely 
in’ proof of this. 1 do not think it necessary to go into details on 
this point, because I do not think that this charge of ^cessive demand 
of land revenue is often made against, us. Uuring my long service 
1 have had innumerable discussions on revenue matters with natives 
of India of every degree, from the noble who owned vast tnusts in 
several districts to the peasant who had only a few acres. Talking 
privatriy with an officer for whom tboy havo no dislike and in whom 
they feel some tenst, such persons will criticise the acts of Govern- 
ment froely j but the argument that thoir land revenue was too 
heavily assessed has ^ways in my experience been infrequent and In 
the {great majorii^ of cases in which it was afivanced it was urged 
not against; our rules for a^essment, but against our alleged mistake 
in thear appUoation. * 

The $eth , then says that our system of collecting the land revenue 
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19 indasiic and bad, aad in so saying he most certainly expresses the 
opinion off. every owner of land in Upper India. From the first 
occasion on which, as an extremely young officer, I talked to a 
zemindar about the collection of revenue, to the last, when I was a 
member of the Board ‘bf^^Revenue, the complaint I have always 
beard was that our method ofv^ollection is bad because it is inelastic. 
But no single person to whom I have spoken, or of whose opinion 
on the subject I have heard, has propounded a practical remedy 
for it. 

The sjTstem of our predecessors in rule was, as a matter of feet, 
ielastic in a way, because the power to collect the revenue of a certain 
area was limited by the possibility of such payment out of the 
produce of that area. We have interfered with that limitation. 

Under native rule the middleman, who stood as zemindar — ^as 
landlord — between the king and the actual cultivator of the soil, 
retsdned that position for so long, and for so long only, as he paid 
to theTcing his share of the rents paid by the cultivators. Now our 
revenue laws provide for a temporary inability of the landlord middle- 
man to pay these dues, and provide even in cases where defeult 
has been due to the blameworthy conduct of the landlord for his 
restoration to his position as middleman ; but these provisions have 
been made of no avail, by the fetal gift to the middlemen of freely 
transferable rights in their position, of full proprietary right subject 
only to the denfand for revenue. The zemindar under native rule 
could be ousted by no one but the king. Under our rule he may be 
ousted by any private creditor whose demand for money he is unable 
to meet. t ^ ^ 

Under both native rule and ours the surplus of good years was 
supposed to meet the deficiencies of bad ones, the zemindar paying 
every year the same. Now, as the usual practice of the less extra- 
vagant landholders has always beerf — ^in this I am sure that the Seth 
and his brother Talookdars will agree with me — that they should 
livfs up to their annual rental, the zemindar had no money in hand 
when w bad yeay came, and fell back on his banker in old days, as be 
fells back on him now. But imder native rule not only was the 
zemindar unable to pledge his rights in the land as security for a 
the means for recovery of a debt by a creditor from a 
reealeitrant debtor were scanty, so the credit of a zemindar was 
eomi^tivel^ Very limited. The State could not get out of him 
which h©; did not possess and could not raise, and so went 
wjiho# or a portion of it, in bad years. To turn the 

given womd have been useless 
farmer of the revenue. In this way the 
a'Uativ© ruler was elastic. / 

‘V is expected to'boxrow money ^ti^'meet 

.the / U he simply .did''this ^we. ndgh| not have 
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the complaint of iii^ant of elasticity in the collection of revenue. But 
the average zemindar when he borrows money takes little heed about 
repayment of the debt, and even if he be not extravagant beyond reaeon, 
which very many of his class are, considers that he does well if he 
pays the interest on his debt with fair regularity. Under such con- 
ditions it is obvious that a few bad seasons are likely to embarrass 
a zemindar to a grievous extent. ; Thus our system is considered in- 
elastic. 

What is meant nowadays by an elastic system of collection is one 
which will adjust the actual collections for the year to the character 
of the season. But no practicable scheme for this has yet been pro- 
pounded, and I do not believe that one ever can be discovered. 

I feel certain that the amount of our demand for land revenue is 
not a reason for general discontent, and I do not believe that any 
noticeable number of laudownersf object to the time-honoured principle 
that years good above the average must pay for years poor below the 
average. What the landowners do object to is that, contrary to all 
former custom of the country, a careless or unlucky, but not wilfully 
defaulting landowner is likely under our system to lose his land. 
They also object, with a more bitter feeling indeed, to being ousted 
from their land under a money decree given against them by a civil 
court. To be turned out of the possession, of ancestral land by the 
ruler of the country for failure to pay revenue may be an injury, but 
it has some sanction of custom ; but that because"a man has borrowed 
money, perhaps at exorbitant interest, which accumulates till he can 
no longer pay, the money-lender should have the power to turn him 
out and take the land is insult and injury beyond bearing, injury 
contrary to all old-established custom of the country. This ground 
for discontent has been passed over by Seth Rughbur Dyal, for very 
obvious reason. • • 

It is very unreasonable, doubtless, from our point of view that the 
Indian landowners should expect to eat their cake and yet to have 
it ; to be able to raise money by mortgaging the proprietary rights 
which we gave them, but to object to foreclosure of the mdlrtgage on 
their failure to pay their debls. But so it is, and what we have to 
reckon with is the existence and intensity of the feeling, and not its 
logical incorrectness. We have to deal with a problem of our own 
creation, viz. howto maintain, generally at least, the proprietary rights 
which we invented and which are now highly valued by the land- 
owning classes; and how at the same time to prevent the natural 
result of those rights when possessed by improvident persons, the 
transfer to others of their ancestral land, the possession to which 
abovo all others the native of India flings. 

* As 3ot]b Bughbur Dyal, like all the Talookdars of Oudh, well 
knows, the Government of India meets the difiScnlty’ in the cas^ of 
great l^dlords who are in vety embarrassed circumstances by making, 
them, at thejir own request, its wards. While they reinain its wardi| 
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" ite rfeventte officers adm the estate as if it were l^hie pitijiapty 
of Oovemmcmt, and finally return it cleared of encumbrances to the 
owner. It is a system which, if funds were set aside for the puipose, 
oould be greatly extended, even to the dealing with the properties 
of all embarrassed landlords, though in the case of persons owning 
fractional shares in joint properties there would be much 

difficulty. Two things are needed; First, money ; not money to be 
spent and lost, but money to be invested at some small interest and 
eventoally to be repaid to the State. Secondly, legislation, which 
wonld restrict the power of landowners who had availed themselves 
of Government assistance to encumber their lands a&esh. 

There are other measures for the relief of indebted landowners 
which have been put in practice in certain particular tracts of 
country. It would take too much space to give their details even 
very briefly, and they would be hardly intelligible then to persons not 
ha^^g some intimate knowledge of Indian affairs. 

Tne Case, I would say, is this : That, as stated by my friend Seth 
Sughbur l)yal and by the press, grave discontent does exist among 
the landholding classes of Upper India. That such discontent is 
mainly, if not entirely, due to our system of land administration, 
under which landowners may be and are constantly disposessed 
of their dearly loved ancestral lands, at the pleasure of their 
creditors. That such discontent could he removed by such measure 
of legislation as would be welcomed by the great majority of the 
population and would be accepted as fair even by the trading classes. 
T^t the ultimate cost of the scheme to Government would be very 
small. . The expenditure on a very small frontier war would suffice 
for the capital necessary to finance a province in this respect, and 
that capital would be used, but not lost. 

As ’Seth vRughbur Dyal has stated in his pamphlet the Govern- 
ment of India has the subject under consideration, but it has been 
under its consideration for the last thirty years without practical 
result. If the Friends of India, who now devote their time to 
eu^barrasiing the Government of India in regard to grievances some- 
jfiines imaginary and not often qf any importance, would give their 
attent^m to this practical subject that Government might give up its 
vhi^tition, aud take heart to deal decidedly with the question, 

^ that class in India which alone seems toihave the 

in British public life, is the class which profits by the 
indebtedness of the Indian landowners. Take the 
^ffsfilppprters of the ^National Congress" in any district of 

will be founli to belaMO^ers or 
Is it too much to suppose that the 
: desire to put an end to a state of things 

sion'? ; , 

Gboboe Adausl 






INDIA 

II 

IS THE BRITISH ^BAJ’ IIS DANGER? 

England's power and wealth, and in the long run her whole position as a great 
Power, depend on her possession of India. The question how far this possession 
is secured against dangers from within and from without is, therefore, one of the 
weightiest of our time. England’s position in India is indisputably more hnperilled 
now than ever ; that is the impression that forces itself upon the attentive observer 
of the more recent development of Indian affairs. 

The Hamburger Nackrichteny Aug, 17, 1897, 

Nothing has more surprised me than the remarks of many Grerman, 
R^s8ian, and other Continental newspapers jn regard to the position 
of affairs in India. When serious Continental* organs of public 
opinion, such as the Hamburger iVacAncAtm,** publish passages 
like those quoted above, it is time that their errors should be 
thoroughly exposed and their lies nailed to the counter. Is the 
British rule in India in danger ? If so, is it more imperilled now 
than ever ? 

I will take* up the question suggested by the Hwmhurger 
Nachrichten and esamine how far British India is secured against 
dangers from within and fronf without. Let us first examine the 
latter portion of the question. 1 maintain that India has never been 
better prepared to meet a foreign invasion than she is to-day* She 
has a fine army, which can compare favourably with any European or 
Asiatic army that could be 'brought to oppose it on the north- 
western frontiers of that country. The only Power which can be 
sfidd to entertain serious thoughts of invading India is Bussia. Great 
Britain secured herself against any possible invasion by Bussia 
iu two ways* First, by keeping a Jarge, efficient, and loyal army, and 
by establishing what is known as the Scientific Frontier. Secondly, 
by the maintenance and support of the friendly State of Afghanistan. 
The large army is indisputably loyal and eflScient, while the 
Sdlentific Frontier, for whatever it is worth,* is even in a stronger 
conation than before. In that branch of defence, therefore, there is 

no change. ’ * 

But it may be said that recent events prove that the policy of 
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'- 4i ^Tj|aT)i'jjri»n is ohsoi^ed; I dwell Sit ' soja;^ ^exlgth on . this 
isajpoFtont question. The modem history of Afghanis^ is the 
. history of her mler the Ameer Abdur Rahman Khan? He is 
bound in solemn proipise to remain a loyal Mend and ally ot the 
. Queen of Enghmd; Om the other hand, the Queen is bonnd to 
support and defend , h^. if '^a . .country be attacked by any foreign 
Power. Has the Amwr proved himself to be worthy of the 
great trust placed in him by England ? On the whole I believe 
the- question can be answered in the affirmative. No doubt many 
points of difference have arisen between Cabul and Simla since the 
iAmeer’s accession to the throne, but none of these points were such 
as could not be settled by diplomacy. In order to strengthen the 
Anglo-Afghan alliance. Lord Dufferin invited the Ameer to lU^ 
in the year 1885. The ruler of A%hanistan and the Viceroy of 
India met together at a great Durbar at Rawal Pin<^. In Qie 
presence of many princes, chiefe, and dvil and military officers 
asseihblod to do him honour, the Ameer made a speech, at the end of 
which, pointing to his sword, His Highness said, ‘ With this sword.1 
shall destroy the enemies of England.’ This speech created no little 
sensation t^ughout Europe. 

During Lord Dufferin’s viceroyalty no doubts were entertained in 
regard to the Ameer’s loyalty. In the year 1894 the Government of 
Incha desired to send a niission to Kabul for a satis&ctory solution of 
certain matters in. dispute .between the two Governments. Lord 
Roberts was selected by the Viceroy to head this mission, and it is an 
open secret that the .^eer hesitated to receive the Indian Commander- 
in-Chief as the guest of his nation, because he thought the presence . 
of Lord Roberts in Habul would recall many unpleasant memories 
to the Afghan mind. 

But as .soon as the Government of India suggested the name 
of Sir Mortimer Durand, the ^meer freely gave bis assent to the 
proposal, and the mission started for the capital of Afghanistan. 
Ihe cordial reception which it received at the hands of the Ameer 
and 14 s jaation was the theme of conversation in several Courts of 
Enit:q>e at that time. Sir Mortimer moved about fieely without. 
eMort in Kabnl and expressed himself thoroughly satisfied witjh' 

Ameer's hospitality. What is known as the Durand Convention 
wai '^en drawn up, to the mutual satisfaction of. the two Goyarnt 
.. So jdeased was the Government of India with the Amem^s 
oomiuct that it increased his annual grant from twelve to eighteen. 

■. In. order still further to cement the alliancet. the- 
invited the Ameer to Visit England and, 



ice of the Queen-Empress. Owing |6. 
oould not aoc^ the invitation in persoi^ 
aim Shdar NasrnUah Khan> .ydth,,nnri^^ 

It' is averted thaj|>.,Naeri4iah «s 
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a person of no'imp^rt^nce in the eyes of the Aineer^,\and that the 
Ameer sent him here as a slight to England. No greai^r mistake 
could be made. The Ameer, and indeed all the nobility of Afghanistan, 
have the highest opinion of the learning and morality of that 
Prinqe, and he is generally referred to as the scholar of the Royal 
Fanaily . Moreover he possesses a cool and imperturbable temper— aa 
essential quality for a diplomatist. It must also be remembered that 
there is no law of primogeniture in Afghanistan ; all the sons of the 
sovereign being treated alike in the eye of the law. The only 
distinction recognised is that of merit. The cordial reception which 
was accorded to the Prince by the Queen and the nation was grate- 
fully appreciated by his father. But it is an open secret that before 
the Shahzada left these shores a kind of hitch occurred between the 
Ameer and the British Government. The Shahzada was desired by 
the .Ameer to ask a favour of the, British nation. That was a per- 
ipission to establish an Afghan political agency in London. As 
everybody knows, the British Cabinet decided to refuse the i^qflest, 
and thus to a certain extent defeated the very object of the 
Shahzada’s visit. The refusal must have given some annoyance 
and irritation to the sensitive nature of the Am^er, but his Highness 
dropped the idea without manifesting resentment of any kind. 

It will be seen from the above that there has been nothing 
hitherto between the Government of India and that of Afghanistan 
which would give rise to suspicions in, the mind of the minutest 
observer. But since the tribal rising on the north-western frontiers 
of India some people have suddenly begun to suspect the Ameer’s 
policy. These wiseacres first take it for grantqji that the Ameer has 
become the enemy of England, and then spin but various theories 
' to account for the enmity. One of the most romantic theories 
telegraphed by the .Indian correspondents of some Indiai^ papers is 
that the Ameer contemplates the invasion of India, and that nothing 
will please His Highness more than ta live in history as the 
deliverer of the Indian people. I should hdve thought it beneath 
contempt to notice this theory had it not been discussed in serious 
English newspapers. Those who know anything about Afghanistan 
know for certain that the army and the resources of that country, 
however powerful they may be for defensive purposes, are altogether 
^adequate for an .attack on any of its powerful neighbours. The 
Am^r knows his strength and his interests too well to enter upon a 
mad and suicidal course of the above kind. It is said that 
he has withdrawn his agents from India, which means war 
with England, The Ameer has three or four commercial agents in 
parts of Indian and it is quite possible that he may 
have summoned them to Kabul * for * reasons not inconsistent 
;^th the maintenance of peace. The idea o£ withdrawing agents 
befifre d^huring war is purely occidental, and I doubt very much 





If uU Highness would be so ptmciilioas in the obseHenoe of diplbsutio 
. ^quette <iid he ever declare war against any of his ne^hbOors. 
Another ingenious theory says that the Ameer has changed his policy 
towards England because of inspiration from Constantinople. This is 
‘made in Gepnany,’ and. no doubt the wish is &ther to the thought. 
The VoasUch/e .^sitwn^i’in^'its.issae of the 17th of August, says: 

‘ Afghanistan is playing a fidse gme ; that is a &ct to be counted on. 
There is a strat^c hand in the game, that of Ghoolam Haidar Khan. 
Behind him again looms the Ameer of Afghanistan, and still further 
off the Commander of the Faithful in Stambonl.’ The Porte has lost 
no time in categorically denying the rumour that the Sultan and the 
Ameer have made common cause, against England. It is true that 
some notables horn Afghanistan visited Constantinople and that they 
were well received. But the enemies of the Ameer and the Sultan 
should not make too much capital out of that incident. Every year 
thousands of Afghans visit Mecca and Medina, and now that locomotion 
has become so cheap and so easy between Jeddah and Constantinople 
it should be no wonder that some of these Afghan Hadjis visit Stain- 
boul to see the Guardian of the Kaaba and visit the shrine of St. 
Sophia. This year particularly many Hadjis visited Stamboul in order 
to have a glance at the victorious Turkish army. But granting for a 
moment that there was personal exchange of visits between some 
notables of Kabul and Constantinople, does that fact per ae prove 
that an alliance between the Sultan and the Ameer is formed to the 
detriment of England ? I trow not. The best alliance is the alliance 
of self-interest and preservation. Is it the interest of the Ameer 
to risk an open ruptoe with the British G-ovemment, to lose his 
pension, to endanger his dynasty, and to tmdo all the good that has 
been done* to Afghanistan through him during the last eighteen 
years ? And why ? Merely because the concert of the six Great 
Powers, of which England is one, does not allow the Sultan to have 
his own way. If Abdur Bahman ever thought of doing a good turn 
to Ids ijrother monarch of Turkey, his best course would be to use 


his friendly influence t^penly, and freely with his ally the British 
. Government in &vour of the .Sultaii. The Ameer and the Sultan 
'belh wi^d gain more by such means than by any overt or covert 
England. It is admitted by aU who know, that Abdhl 


and Abdur Bahman are second to no statesman eith^ in 
£iiriiipe; er. in Asia in skilful diplomacy. Do British politidans 

that two such monarchs would deliberately 
. knd Ibllow a course which would inevitably bring immense 

timm? If they really do, the world gives ihbm 
tailie# and conunon sense than they actually 
that ' Bri^sh India is secured against dangers 




; .itn .examine the second qrmstioh, nicely, Ts:' ' 
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th^ British rule eudaag^red mthiu India more than Hi has ever been 
before? In this inquiry it is important that one shou]^ single out 
abnormal fects and events which have taken place this year and 
given rise to alarming feelings in certain minds. I shall set aside the 
three scourges of nature — fer^e, plague, and earthquake-r-whfohmade 
their appearance in India in the earlier part of the year, because 
such calamities might happen in any country and in spite of the 
best possible administration. No reasonable critic would accuse 
the British nation of indifference to the sufferings of the Indian 
nations during these visitations. The other abnormal events are : 
the outrageous murder of two English officers at Poona on the 
Jubilee day, the riots at Calcutta, and the somewhat widespread 
rising among the frontier tribes. 

In connection with those events it is important to remember that 
they have not the least connection with each other ; that they took 
place in different parts of India, among different people, who have 
little sympathy with each other, and for entirely different reasons. TThe 
outrage at Poona, according to native reports, had its origin in personal 
revenge against some British officers for their alleged severity and 
high-handedness in putting down the plague in Poona. Anglo-Indians, 
however, believe that the outrage was the result of a secret conspiracy 
on the part of some Brahmins of Poona against the British rule. The 
Government instituted inquiries, and as a result of a secret investigation 
the authorities imprisoned two Brahminsofjiigh position and prosecuted 
a Brahmin editor of some influence for publishing articles inciting 
people to crime and rebellion. The result of thesq strong measures is 
that the Brahmins of Poona, whether sedjitionnjongers or otherwise, 
are frightened into extra good behaviour. It is true that the Brahmina 
of the Deccan have been foremost in constitutional agitations against 
the Government. Jt is also true that some of them have been 
writing very seditious and violent articles in their newspapers* It i» 
possible that their speeches and writings have done some harm to the 
Government, but I cannot believe that their newspapers or agitations 
have shaken in any appreciable degree the foundation of the British 
rule in the Deccan. It would nut be ^asy to find pnh th^ crime was 
directly attributable to seditious articles. However, this iijcident, 
deplorable as it is, cannot be said to have imperilled the British raj. 
The riot in Calcutta, was not unlike other riots which almost annually 
take place** in India owing to trifling causes. Some low-class 
Iff^homedan^ had built a mosque on the property of a Hindu land- 
Idyd, and refused' to hand over the same to him when he came to 
ti&e possession of his 'lands. The Hindu landlord sought the assist- 
Wtoe of the police, who arrived on the spot andurequested the unlaw- 
. :fol ocpnpanfo to disperse. On their rSfusal to do so the police fired 
. npqn tbera, jvhioh act gave rise to a general hand-to-hand fight for 
aqi^e The mob submitted the next day and order was restored 
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iiHthoat diffici^ty. It will be seen that the incident was a raah 
and fanatical act of a few ignorant people, and could not be said to 
. have any political significance. 

last, but not leasts the tribal risings on the frontier, Storictly 
speaking, those risings belong to affairs without and not within India. 
They are entirely confin^ li5‘ A^han and Ohitial tribes, who have no 
communication with or support from any community or province in 
India; They are bora free-men and soldiers, and they natmally can- 
not bear any foreign control. Looting is at once the profession hnd 
the amusement of their life. They are very good and useful friends 
at a distance. The immediate cause of their rising seems to be the 
&natical preaching of the Mad Mullah. But it is declared that they 
have been preparing long since to make a determined and combined 
effort to secure their independence and mountain ease. If that be 
so, the doubts entertained by the statesmen opposed to the forward 
policy of the Government of India are justified. But that is a mistake 
of pblicy with which I am not concerned. The point is the serious- 
ness of the rising. Indeed, it would have been considered extremely 
serious if the Ameer’s complicity in it had been clearly established. 
The Ameer has ordered his governors to have no hand whatever in it 
and to see that the English camels, &c., are in no way interfered with by 
his subjects. Without the support of the Ameer, therefore, the rising 
could not be of any formidable character. It is true that the 
Afreedees and the Orakzais have both joined the insurrection, but 
notwithstanding ,them the Queen’s forces would soon succeed in 
quelling it. It is always difficult for regular forces to fight a horde 
of irregular warriors ^ it may possibly, therefore, prolong the task of 
the frontier force, but there is no question as to the result of the 
expedition. 

Some people believe that the British rule i8.!.imperilled in India 
because the native press, being free, spreads sedition everywhere, and as 
a consequence they recommend the muzzUng of the Press. In the first 
place, it is a libel to sdy that the entire, or even the major portion of 
the native Press indulges in sedition. There are a few disreputable 
. .sheets which may be termed s^itions. But no one would seriously 
; argue that for the sake of a miserable minority the law should pun&h 
i progressive and a well-behaved majority. Secondly, sedition is not 
by .afreePress; it may be increased through it. If it is, 
i ;^^i;de8pdtic countries like Bussia and Turkey, which** disallow all 
; fri^qijEi of Press, must be fr^ from sedition. But they ore not. 

. that sedition, in the real sense of the word, hturdly exists 

' desire among any oomnAmity in India to get 

^ What, reasonable people want is the inend- ' 

•; point to which I heg.to 
I; J' It, 'is the «yttitiuie of ;the ]hdian;l|nssiidinai^ 
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towards the British rule. It is a well-lmown feet that the Moslem 
Indians are the backbone of the British Crovemment ijfi Hindustan. 
Of late years specially they have done everything in their power to 
strengthen the Government and co-operate with it in its difficult task. 
As a body they refused to join the Indian National Congress, because 
they thought the movement in time would give rise to violent 
agitations against the authorities, the evil consequences of which it 
would be difficult to control. Having administered the country for 
many centuries themselves, they thoroughly understood the difficulties 
of administering a vast country like India, peopled by different 
faationalities and religions, and could therefore easily grasp the hard- 
ships and appreciate the efforts of the English people in governing 
India. Grave and ominous rumours are being circulated in Europe 
just now in regard to their loyalty to their Queen, and I think it 
tlierefore proper to correct the mistake and remove the misunder- 
standing in time. 

Let me at once declare that the Indian Moslems continue to 
have unabated confidence in the British rule, and that their feelings 
of loyalty to the Empress of India remain unaltered. It is not a 
mere sentimental loyalty. The British army in India has always 
been full of Moslems, who have fought side by side with British 
soldiers, and thus contributed no little to the rise, growth, and 
development of the British Empire in the East. They there- 
fore share a kind of legitimate pride with their English fellow 
citizens in the greatness and prosperity of that empire. Although 
second to none in martial qualities, they aje in a minority in 
India, and they feel convinced that tl^eir b§st interests lie in the 
maintenance of the British rule in that country. These are facts 
which cannot be gainsaid. It has lately been asserted that the Sultanas 
emissaries are trying to sow disaffection among the Moslems in India. 
There is not a word of truth in it. Indian Moslems do not borrow 
their politics from Constantinople or any other capital. They are 
quite competent to decide their own affairs, and they would naturally 
resent any foreign interference. It must be said, to the credit of the 
Sultan, that since his accession he has done nothing to interfere 
directly or indirectly with the political feelings of the Indian Moslems. 
Of course it is quite natural that they should sympathise with the 
aspirations of th^r co-religionists in Turkey, and feel satisfaction in 
the prosjferity of the Caliph's empire. It would be affectation to 
ignore the fact that hostile feelings between the Government of the 
Qheen and thaVof the Srdtan have caused sincere regret to thousands 
of the Ibyal subjetets of the Queen, It would no doubt afford 
: immeuse satisfection to them to hear that the two Governments have 
composed their mutual differences^ and are again old friends and 

> \ But . to say that a rebellious spirit exists among the Moslem?! of 
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of 4ip5oJiM»'ti<J feeitweett 

Witt is lio soggest wWt is tmtme. In '^1*^ 

thci world at large, and paorUdnIarly to the enenuM of pigliiad, 
jt ^fwlATTi loyalty is not an idle name, but a solid 'feet, it l^oves all 
Mopl«»Tia, in these days vd^ thero is talk of sedition within India 
and rumonrs of :war .iWthofi% ,W rbnnd England, so that 

once more she shonld have occasion to remember those who are- 
her best Mends in her hours of trial. Of the twenty-two Indian 
officers who were chosen from different cavalry regiments throughout 


TfiHift to form a guard of honour to the Queen on the Jubilee day 
sixteen were Mahomedans, which shows the strength of the Moslem 
element in the British Indian army. Those officers have left a 


remarkable testimony of their unflinching loyalty to England in the 
8ha|)e of a document published a few days ago in the London dailies, 
l^t document gives feithful expression to the feelings of the 
Moslems, and, indeed, of all martial communities in India. 

I firmly believe that there is no ground for alarm in regard to 
the situation in India. The British rule is fex from being in danger 
-tOHclay. Perhaps dangers may, arise in the future, and we must 
oantiously prepare ourselves to meet them. But we must not cry 
‘ Wolf! wolf! ’ when there is no wolf. 


Ramuddin Ahmad. 
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THE BREAKDOWN OF 
THE ‘FORWARD’ FRONTIER POLICY 


The intellectoal gift of most advantage to a ruling race, which lessens 
the friction of its advance and preserves it from innumerahle mistakes 
and disasters, is imagination, displayed in the direction of placing 
itself at the point of view from which events are regarded by others. 
Whether the English, who, in some departments of htunan endeavoni, . 
have shown the highest imaginative and ci^tive* power, are, in the 
domain of politics, less gifted with imagination than other n^ng 
races of the world, cannot be discussed here, but there are so nfuuiy 
instances in our history of fatuous and futile policy, laboriously pur- , 
sued by a succession of English statesmen, such as thelong-oontiuu^ ' 
neglect of our Colonial Empire, and the dreary record of frdlure to 
conciliate the warm-hearted and generous Irish people, as to foggest 
an intellectual defect in our national character, some u^t of humour 
or imagination, both in the ministers who lead and in the people who 
should choose their leaders with discretion. 

This poverty of imagination is conspicnous hr the policy of the 
Qovemmeni op the North-West frontier of India, and in the popular 
jouzualistio a^tude towards t^ wild, priest-ridden democracy of tire 
■Ail^^iazt Mils, who have thrown down the gauntlet of open war, which 
honour and policy compel us, unwillingly, to pick up. There can be 
no doulfttl^ the tribes — ^Wasicis, Afiidis, Mohmaiuls, and Orakzais — > 
. #iil 1)0' '^aSsatckl, with mow or less loss tpid diflSoulty, as they have 
often been befEXre, and as they espect to be again. They do not for 
a uiohwntiswiieud to an eq[uality with us in the field, wholly undis- 
olpUnedii'and ba^ly aantaed, ein^tf^ the rifles bought from drink- 
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: kving British soidiera, or stolim from border goard-hotw^s, Bat ttey 
ha^ye naited, in a maimer arid.to a^degree hitherto onjmotra o« 
frontier, in a solemn protest, which they are prep^ to emp^»e 
with their blood, against a policy which they bel^, nghtly w 
wrongly, to be direcfced^ig?^ their independence, which they valae 
for more than their. litea.| 'A«4 if this be.eo, it is dneumlmt on 
Engli^men who are just, even if they are not imaginative, ^ who 
have shaken themselves free from the fetters wBch Bopes, and Ki^, 
and Parliaments have, at various times, forged for them, to sympa^ise 
with the sentiment of these picturesque, dirty, .lawless savages, whose 

chief virtue is their love of freedom. 

Not, indeed, that any sentimental consideration, or any doubt as 
to tbe ^om or the morality of any particular course of policy, can, 
or should, influence in any degree the military reprisals which we are 
now preparing to exact. This paper is written with no such desire. 
The Afghan tribes have appealed to the arbitrament of the sword, ^ 
their ‘challenge is accepted. The rules of the game are thorougUy 
kno^ to us and to them. VonVictis! A dominant race, siding 
on its defence against all Comers, is not prepai^ to weigh out 
retributive justice as if it were sugar, and as the tribes have sown, to 
must they reap. It may be the fashion for English writers who 
t.hiT,lr little of the glo^y of their conhtry to sneer at prestige as an 

idle thing, but, -in Asia, where the men who govern jre faro tofero 

with realities, instead of playing with fanciful theories, it is cert^ 
prestige is as inseparable from power as the shadow is inseparab e 
from the substance, and that they possess no independent existence. 
The tribes have raided our territory, and killed our subje^, and 
burned our forts, and generally defied our authority witm and 
beyond the border; and the sooner they are reminded by the only 
argument they understand that we are not. to be opposed with 
impunity the better for England, 4oi Afghanistan, and for India. 

Tips being admitted, the plea for the postponement of cntimsm 
until the military situation has been retrieved is trivial and meaning- 
less., ' It( has not commended itself to ihen of expenmice an 
like General SirlS^villeOhamberlain, Sir James Lyall, ^ 

; ,Sr Anokland Colvin, and it is mostly the refuge of those who axe 
' > for a policy wlnich. tlxoy ar© weU awaro li&s brototi down, 

which they fear may be altogether discredited in public opildou 
t kad time to ]^tch and repair itstatte^^utatfon. 

y ^®y postpone criticism, and with still grea^ 

^ej'^eveut it altogether.. But tke adv^tage of 
fiat the merits of thepoliily which hM culnflna^ 
0^ riafli'fliiinster caon be thorof^y ctmsid^ isad dis* 
a^a^sasarl militaxy c^tatioiw shall ham. 
’ * ) qmiilrioas incompariblewitih thp 

bntitk'lwiilMk lajjd. 






im BR^KBOWN OF TBS ^ a03 

(»086» fot mm]|^l6, that ttie advfeers of the Vicftroy> trh^pom^ 
him to itotLction the militarj road to Chitral^ ^hmdd ius a 

oonditioa of A&idi submission on their disarmament, or on thefutture 
maintenance of a similar road through the Afridi country to; theiir 
eummer head-quarters^ in Tir&h. Judging by past experience and 
present suggestion, it is probable enough that such proposals may be 
pressed upon the Viceroy, yet all experts in frontier administration 
will agree that no more foolish measures could be adopted or more 
fatal to the chance of future tranquillity. 

On the complicated and diflScult question of frontier policy, so far 
as this is concerned with the treatment and management of the 
independent tribes, it is most important that the qualihcations of those 
who claim, as experts, to instruct the public, should be carefully and 
even suspiciously challenged. Of the many gallant and distinguished 
military officers who have held high office in India, and command!^ 
with credit in peace and war, none are competent to speat with 
authority except those who, either as civil officers of frontier districts, 
as political officers with an administrative training, or as holding for 
prolonged periods special commands on the border, have had practical 
knowledge of the tribes and a personal and intimate acquaintance 
with their prejudices and sentiments. It would almost seem that the 
officers who now chiefly influence the counsels of the* Government of 
India in frontier matters were military men, eager*’for service and 
decorations, and military political officers who, without the high 
education and the complete administrative training* which is required 
of all members of the Indian Civil Service, are appointed by the 
Calcutta Foreign Office to frontier posts, requiring diplomatic ability 
and knowledge of men, in both which qualifications they have 
i?hown themselves to .be unavoidably and, indeed, necessarily de- 
ficient.^ • 

It is no reflection on the gallant and keen officers of the Indian 
army, but rather the highest compliment, to say that from the Com- 
mander-in- Chief downwards they are prejudiced judges on questions 
of frontier, policy^ They are natilrally in favour of a forward policy 

^ Mv bwxi'tltlg to give an opinion on frontier policy may be questioned, so I 
would ventm^ to explain that, without possessing the extensive locbi knowledge of 
einain^t Oondodissionets of , Peshawar, like Oenetal Sir Eichard Pollock or Sir Donald 
Hacnahb, I havwstUl, for many years, been closely connected with border adminis- 
t£!atd^« 1 march^ down the frontier in 1805 withSir Donald McLeod, Lieutenant* 

0<rrernor of this Ptmjab, and subsequently with him on other occasions while engaged in 
Mtingian'OfSi^ history of the chiefs of the Punjab^ a work which compelled me to 
innke th»: acqni^tanoc of evbiy native gentleman of any position* As Dnder-Secre* 
to i^e Qqyen^ I awmpanied Sir Henry Durand down the frontier, and w^ 
wmi Msi, it liSink, on the Dera Ismael Khan bord^, when he was killed, to the great 
and cd ^s country* As <3iief Secretary to the Government of his two < 

Sir Eobert Kgerton, the former of whom had made 
iM^udy, and who is probably the first living authority m 
nblid weiM^er months of seyeral years between 1871 and ? 
on ^ frontwi of ihioh I have a more intimate knowledge than 




«trliich b^gs them mi for wbicli tboy hayo !0ot lio pay i 

and thekopinioasbotJdttritbLer be asked ported l!bteirbnfittn^$ 
is to fight and not ib dfecide questions of border management, of which 
they know nothmg, |fi*lien, classes be withdtawn from the 
list of ea^rtSf whoje is ; the great cIoud[ of witnesses which the 
Government calls into court to defend that policy which is con^ 
veniently represented by its latest ahd most costly example~the per- 
manent occupation of Chitral and the construction of a military road 
through independent territory ? It is superfluous, to say that the 
best expert testimony was strongly opposed to that policy, and has 
consistently predicted from its adoption the very complications which 
have now been its direct result. In June 1895, in an article on 
* Chitrhl and Frontier Policy,’ in this Eeview", I endeavoured to show 
that, as a strategical position against Bussian attack, Chitral was 
vahieless, and that even did it possess the advantages claimed for it, 
the cokjin the present financial state of India, was prohibitive, while 
the construction of the military road would turn the independent tribes, 
then indifferent, into declared enemies. I claim neither credit nor 
prescience for this prediction. Everyone who had an intimate know- 
ledge of the frontier said as much. Nor is there any occasion to 
repeat the arguments^ which I then' urged. Suffice it to say, that 
while those whb are responsible for the policy in question are 
endeavouring in every way.tb shift the blame from their own shoulders* 
to those of the Sultan or the Amir, it seems unreasonable and un- 
necessary to seek for obscure and recondite causes for the hostility of 
the trilbes, when there is an amply sufficient reason in their belief that 
the forward policy of the Government endangers, or is directed against, 
their immemorial independence. 

As to incitement from Constantinople, it is advisable to write 
with the greatest reseire. That there exists an active Muhamadan 
|«ropaganda is well known to those behind the scenes, and its results 
aL*e evident in India, in Egypt, and even in England itself. The 
foolish and hysterical abuse of the Sultan, which has been part of 
the stock-in-trade of the i^adicalr party for some ^time past, has 
tin^^btedly excited great and legitimate disgust and irritation 
Indian Mubamadans who regard him with respect as the rtiler 
and the chief repfesOTtative of Isl&m, But it ie V mistake 
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,to suffpcM^e that they regard him as their religious ttliere is 

M Pope in^IsMm, and the kh/utbaJt, or. noon^aj! the 

Xbosques, in Muhamadan countries, offered on behalf of fh» ;^er 
by name, while in India the soverei^ is mentioned anohymo'^liy as 
the hdkMnri'’Waqt, or ‘.the ruler of the time,’ who is Her Majesty the 
‘Queen; If the iashion of introducing into the khvibcth the name of 
the Sultan is growing in India, it is an illegitimate innovation due to 
the propaganda above mentioned, which is undoubtedly strength^ed 
by the Badical onslaught on the ruler who, next to the Empress of 
India, rules over the largest Muhamadan population. But beyond 
our border, among the independent tribes, I do not believe that 
the influences from Constantinople, which to some extent affect 
, Indian Muhamadans, have any practical force. I have never seen 
any evidence of this on the frontier ; and the late Akhund of Swat, 
a fine old gentleman, who gave us much trouble in his time and 
also did us many a good turn, had twenty times more influence 
with the tribes than any Sultan at Constantinople. The class 
which is most troublesome on the border and in Afghanistan is what 
may conveniently be called the priestly class of maulavis, or mvUaa, 
though there is no sacerdotal class in the Muhamadan religion, and 
the midla only signifies a man who is ‘ filled ’ with knowledge, learned 
in the law, and consequently of high accouht among an illiterate 
population, where his chief duties are to celebra|;e marriages and 
work out the exceedingly intricate arithmetical problems which the 
Muhamadan law of inheritance presents in the division of the estate 
between the legal sharers, the residuaries and the distant kindred. 
Their power is consequently very great, and in ‘quiet times they are 
very pleasant and interesting people. But when a question of war 
arises, and especially of jihad, or holy war, when any principle vital 
to Isl&m is attack^, the mtUlga are the inciters of disorder, of 
religious aeal, and even of religious frenzy. But a question otjihdd 
fortunately but seldom is raised on the Punjab border. Our religious 
toleraqoe has been so absolute and, in former days, our znilitary 
expeditions have . so invariably b^n the result of hostile acto of the 
tribes, who themselves acknowledged *the justice of the retaliation, 

f mt a pir^hing oi jihad would have been absurd. . Even the opera- 
opa for .il|ie relief of Chitral caused no jiMd^ and it may not be 
^jgenerally understood that to this is due the &ct that the r^istance 
to oar .advance was neither serious n6r prolonged. Had a jiMd been 
detdored ielief df Chitral would have been a very different aflWr. 

Even wm there does .not seem to be any declaration etjiMd. With- 
dht it the tribes have no cohesion, and their mutjial jealousies destrpy 
All iMSSi^tjr of tinitod action. Wha% do the Afridis care for the 
of or Bonear ? Absolutely nothinjj ; and they wouW 
their thxtM^ wilht the greatest pleasure. They only ask that, ^ 

•' may be evacuated, because they 



'.4^ thajb the ne«t 8$^ &e diemesibmneAt (pif <nm; . 

irith a military road to Ha^:and the prospective stoj^itail^e' of thw' > 

eubsidies. . '■ 

With xegi^ to4he Aiodr oCIC&btd, it muohtobe regretted thai 
any high offidal should ^d&creetly imputed bad Mth to himi 
If this opiubu be founded on iulMcnation of a confidmitia} nature> it 
should not have been made public^ if it be a mere expression of 
personal opinion, good taste and prudence should have suggested 
silence. Nothing can be more likely to influence unfovourably a 
proud and high-spirited ruler than reflections on his goodfoi^, 

which nothing known to the public in anyd^ree justifies. The 

Awiir has publicly declared, in foil durbar, his friendship with the 
Government, and has commanded his subjects and servants to give. 
nO aid whatever to the hostile tribes. It is surely politic to accept ' 
th@3e assurances, which 1 believe to be sincere. It is notorious that 
the relations between the Amir and the Indian Foreign Office are 
often strained, while some portions of our frontier policy, especially 
the occupation of Chaman, which he considers his own territory , 
and a menace to Kandahar, have irritated him considerably. It is 
ftuther certain that, like all Afghans, his diplomatic manners are 
brusque and often discourteous, while his position as the mler of the 
most fickle, fidthless and excitable people in Asia compels him to 
play to the gallery if he is to maintain his position at K&bul. He 
dislikes the mullas as much as we can possibly do ; and they are 
the only class in the country of which he is aftaid and which he is 
compelled to oonffiliate. In all Muhamadan countries It is the same, 
whether Sunni or Shia, a£ Constantinople or Teheran, where the late 
Shah was oomp^ed to abandon the tobacco concession on account 
of imdla opposition. But when due weight has been allowed to all 
these oonsideraluous, the foot rem^s that for fhe lart sixteen years 
the Amir has remained a very constant if not a ve^ cordial and 
gracious Mend and ally of the English. He has no desire to try his 
. strength with the Government; he has no prOdeUctions in fovour of 
Enssia^ who would not interfere to^elp him [even .should heiask her 
'assistance. He realises that Ve left him in possession of. Afj^iaoiatan 
;>a^,,an JK* of deliberate policy, and he enjoys a large eubal^ 

it seriously embarrass him to lose. "*has tUlls 

to be faitilifol to us, and it* is dffilonlt b^^see in 
.a ro^ure could*, advauti^e him.* . liastly, it jg te be 
most of the. indepemient'f'bca^ MbSs, 
south and Afghans’ in the uorth, tbe Tusa^mkl of 
Si lAMiffis to the i SOU& qf Pe^Wim Auffir 
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A&idia m j^« iiuua road betw'eeii the. 

Il«a«ditAry ggaid&ns of the Khyber, boast that they Imye iom Kings 
come and go, Imt have never paid homage to a King theijoselveB, and 
to emphasize this boast they plundered the baggage of Aniir iSher 
Ali Khan when he last passed through the Khyber, which at no time 
an Amir would be able to do without an escort so large as to be 
termed an army. The only tribe now hostile to us over which the 
Amir has direct authority is the Mohm'and, a large sectioii- of whom, 
living between the Swat and K&bul rivers, is subject to him, and 
has its headquarters at Zialpura in his territory. But the section 
nearest British territory is not subject to the Amir, and it is this 
branch which has lately raided British territory and attacked our 
fort of Shabkadr on the open plain, as indeed it has often done 
before ; and in the early days of the frontier no tribe gave more 
trouble by constant raids on British territory than the Mohmands. The 
pamphlet on jihad which is said to have been lately circulal^ed «by 
the Amir 1 have not seen, and the India Office had lately received 
no copy, so it is useless to speculate as to its intention. From such 
a treatise it is exceedingly difficult to prove teaching hostile to the 
(Government, as I can personally testify ftom having had occasion to 
minutely examine a work on jihSid by a notorious Wah&bi leader, 
whose title and salute were forfeited, on my recommendation, by the 
(Government of India. I think it probable that the Amir, who is a 
clever dialectician and delights in logical subtleties,* and who further 
believes, like a famous European potentate, that he can teach their 
special business to all his subjects, has issued this treatise as an 
intellectual exercise on one of the most ihteresting and important 
questions of Muhamadan law, and also with the object of instructing 
his muUas, whose learning is extremely superficial, in the true con- 
ditions otjihdd, than* which there can be no more worthy endeavour, 
as on such sound doctrine is based the loyalty of Indian Mnhama- 
dans to the (Government of the Queen-Empress. The Amir believes 
that it would strengthen his secular power if he should show himself 
the supedor in canonical learning to the m/uUas. In any case, when 
■theore is e^y presumption, in favour bf the Amiris good ^th, and 
no public erddence whatever against Mm, it is somewhat indelicate for 
tjfficials whose nunes. carry weight in England and India to calum- 
niate him. «My own'belief is that, in the splendid isolation in which 
it seems to delight Englidi statesmen to reside, His Highness the 
Amir is stbohi the most famstworthy ally that we possess in 


Enfope.'dr Asift'. 

'^e'himst . notewo^ in ihe nprising^of the inde^ndeat 

htdhmii.ik the conduct of tl^e powerful Afitidi tribe, who 

the Khyber and the Koh&t passes, ^th 
. <he Orakzids and the Sfohmands, Here, 
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tribes have neitWBeNieffe&ded nor coerc^. ^ ' Oo- the i^ntisti^, 
the oontrm of ihaii^dpal road leadinjgr froin li^dia th K&bol 
Central Asia vas entirely left in their handa, tha forts wMehoonazaaiui. 
the Khyber have b^n exclusively garrisoned by them, they have 
famished the iniUta^ for its protection, and have grown &t 

on the subsidiee which’' mey''b%y;e received 'for this service. Xt is 
asserted that the forts which have been captured, such as All Ma^id 
and Lundi .Kbtal, were * not British forts but Afridi wayside halting 
places, hdd by the Afridis themselves, with regard to which the 
British Government was precluded from any responsibility.’ 3!bese 
statements require a considerable qualification before they can be 
accepted as correct. It is true that in 1881, after the close of the 
Afghan war, the management of the Ehyber Pass was made over 
to the Aftidis, who, on consideration of receiving certain allowances, 
undertook the responsibility of preserving order and security of life 
and property vrithin its limits, independent of aid from Government 
in the form of troops, and the Afridi chiefs farther declared that they 
understood that they were exclusively responsible for the future 
Tnauagem ent of the Khyber, and that the Government in no way 
shared the responsibility. This agreement has been maintained 


witb excellent results to the present time ; and the Afridis have so 
well adhered to their engagements that I do not remember the Pass 
to have been once closed in the past sixteen years. But it is absurd 
to contend tbaf'this Cr any agreement relieved the Government of 
the responsibility of maint^ing open and secure its principal trade 
route With Afghmiistan. It was made at a time when England and 
the Government were weary of the war, and, although too wide in its 
terms, merely confirmed and modified the arrangements with the 
tribes bordering the Pass, which the Government of the Punjab bad 
always enforced, and their officer. Colonel Warburton, C.S.I., admir- 
ably suited for the difficult dut^^ ^<^3 coutinued in dutrge of the 
Pass, and has held it to the present time. He has now retired, to the 
great loss of the public service, and I append the order of the Pucjab 
Gbyemment on his retirement that it may be evident how to- 
ingmiuous is the attempt to &ee tbe Government from retqwnrilrility 
' thb eedety of the Khyber, whioh has been for years iri the ohtoge 

; ' tbe 

.‘ v!’ 'btqt disingenuous is the attempt to convince t}j.e world that 


Hrwharton has bsMi iifohaigeoi th« Khyber .abKtoSt ' evsT.iataoB the 
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Xtmdi Khatia, Fort Maude, and AU Masjid were mem Afiridi wayside 
. baltiug places* The first-named was a ci^vanserai foilified by us; 
the second was an outpost or small fort, built by Baglish engineers, 
while Ali Hasjid is a strong fort in the very centre of the . !^jher, 
on a hill several hundred feet high. It was not considered ah Afiridi 
wayside halting placd when it blocked Sir Sam Browne’s pxnxch in 
1878, and to my unmilitary eye it has always seemed a very fprmid'^ 
able place to attack. We would have continued to hold it after the 
war had not its confined position made it extremely uhhedthy, and 
the water was said to be impregnated with antimony. But if, when 
an Afridi rising was known to be imminent, the General Commanding 
had thrown 500 Sikhs or Goorkhas into Ali Masjid, the whole Afridi 
tribe could never have turned them out. The Khyber, from end 
to end, whatever agreements may say, was in charge of British 
officers, its police paid from the Peshawar treasury, and was virtually 
British territory, and to have allowed its posts to be captured and 
burned shows that the responsible authorities were unprepared' and 
badly informed. No such disgrace has before befallen us in the 
whole history of the frontier. The Khyber is by no means a difficult 
pass, and the road through it is, or w^as, excellent and practicable for 
carts and guns. 

It is obvious that our treatment of the Afridis of the Pass has 

» 

been both kind and generous, and that the treachery and violence 
with which they have broken their engagements merit the severe 
punishment which they will undoubtedly receive. It must have 
been a very powerful inducement which has led ’t]^em to throw up their 
service and risk the loss of their subsidies. Jfo outside incitement, 
no preaching of mullas, mad or sane, the stormy petrels of every 
Afghan rising, would have had this effect. The Afridis love fighting, 
but they love money more, and the reason for their revive to risk 
their lives and their subsidies, must be sought in a matter personal 
to themselves. The explanation is given by them plainly, so that he 
who mud may read it, if he will only open his eyes, in their demand, 
insolent or not — that we should withdraw our troops from the dis- 
tridis which border tbeir couiitry to.tbe north, or south. The Afndis 
are savages, but it do^ not follow that they are fools ; and they see 
olearly that the policy of driving military roads through indepen- 
dent territory, even though this may lie beyond thdr immediate 
bordears, mostimiltin isolating t^em and seriously threatening their 
indb^eiaidtenoe. . Further, they have doubtless beard of a scheme to 

Colonel Warburton bxA able assistant, Colonel Muhammad Aslam Kh^, 
bad to petfojTO was novel and of unusual difflcultyv 
. KbylW on akafita day js now as safe as a high road iSx India, and that the Khyto 

bavo bcien developed txova a body of rfae Jesailchis into a 
SerrtOO.unte the British Government, even out oftheir , 
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a eltmg tlie t^ 

df tliie Kftbifl river, wM'cih tirbiilt do away witli tho KItjTfoW as a,iii!adO 
roate aad abcdieb tbe sut^dies no'W;|>aid to the trihe 9 fax its |ao« 
tectioa, 3itcb: a ridiway, for which I! think a rongh survey waa 
attempted, would hardlyt , ha remunerative even if 'it OouM be 
constructed 'with the; honaSit .^^the ^ntur an^ without exciting the 
irritation and -suspicion of the tri^; ; 

Xt will be of advantage and, pewhaps, not without interest, to 
explain what, the old system of management of the tribes, pursued 
by the Punjab Government with success for many years, really 
was, and the points in which it diflFered from that fevoured' by the 
advocates of what is^^termed,' erroneously, the Forward Policy, when it 
would be more correctly styled Retrograde. The Xhu\jab system is 
oftto called obsolete, belated and nnsuited to the changed condition 
of the frontier. But the character and sentiment of the tribes have 
not changed. They are as warlike as when they opposed the march 
of Alerimder the Great. They are as fond of freedom as ever, and 
as determined to resist those who would raise the purda (curtain) 
of thrir desolate hills . Such change as has occurred in their behaviour 
and procedure towards the Government is due to the firmness and 
justness with which they were treated, through which the wild 
border was gradually won to comparative tranquillity. The cardinal 
principle of the I^unjab policy was respect for the independence of 
the tribes. If thty raided British territory they were punished ; if 
they remained quiet they were left alone. No British ofScer was 
permitted, even for sport or exploration, to cross the border, and this 
wholesmne prohibition particularly offended Colonel Pomeroy Colley, 
first Military Secretaiy and later Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 
Who virtually ruled Indih during Lord Lytton’s term of ofSoe^ a 
delightful man, brilliant and gallant, but a doctrinaire of the most 
pronoimced type. He considered thht the dvie Britanniaus should 
be able to wander over the Afridi hills as securely as in Bond Straet^ 
1 * muoh'-tQ-be>desired ideal. But these things cost money j and the 
J Punjab Government had no money. It ruled the poorest and most 
^-^l^aakward ' province in India with a revenue inadequate* to meet the 
mipenses of a civilised administration. Every ru]^ far 
was squeezed with the greatest difdeulty out of the 
India. We had neither r<Mul8 no^railw8y4 ' I have 
awn the frontier, many times from Haz&m tb ^bd, 
l';remembr8nce of the stony or sandy israck 

Berajat, Impracticable in v^t weather for guns 
^ Govenimen^wast pobr it wae uni^e, 
^r a' farwwi j^li^, which is -aduxwiy 
-military., lexpeditlons^'' which * hi ' <eariy 
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tile Kative States in order to punish them. The work !wa& Ordia^cily 
done, exc^ where the Peshawar district, garrisoned dij- Imperial 
tioops, was. concerned, without moving a single British x^menti by 
the local troops known as the Punjab Frontier Poree, under' tii» 
direct orders of the ^Lieutenant-Governor. This admirable force, 
whidi for gallantry and efficiency was unsurpassed, consisted of 
about 12,500 men, infimtry, cavalry and artillery, chiefly Sikhs, 
Gurkhas, Afghans and Punjabi Muhamadaus. A large proporliou 
were recruits from’ independent territory. The Afridis, splendid 
fighting men, took service the most readily, and, in 1874, there were 
no less than 732 men of this tribe in the force, while of other 
independent mountaineers, such as Orakzais and Mohmands, there 
were 333, and the spirit of loyalty and contentment was such that, 
notwithstanding the ample opportunities of absconding, there were 
only twenty-seven desertions during the year, many of these being 
the cases of men who failed, from unknown reasons, to rejdin from 
leave from foreign territory. The Biluches did not take service, 
there being only a few in the different regiments. The policy of 
enlisting men of independent tribes with whom hostilities at some 
time or another are not improbable has been sometimes questioned, 
but there is a general agreement in its flivopr. It results in leaving 
among the tribes an influential body of men favourably disposed to 
the Government and impressed with a knowledge'of its power and 
resources ; while, in war, the sense of military honour and fidelity of 
these mountaineers is strong, and they fight, even against their own 
clansmen, without demur. • • 

The whole line of the frontier from Haz4ra to I)era Gh4zi KhaU 
consists of a continuous line of difficult and rugged mountaiQs, and 
for the defence of ‘the plain country against the incursions of hill 
robbers there is a line of posts, jfiilitary and militia, held by the regi- 
ments of the Frontier Force and local levies. The modes qf punishiug 
refractory tribes were by fine, blockade and miUtary expeditions, which 
were only, resorted to in exceptional cfrotunstance^, and when every 
other' means of coercing a hos^e tribe hrffi failed. Those who desire 
to understand the details of frontier administration and the treatment 
of the independent tribes by the Punjab Government may be referred 
to the frontier Memorandum of 1876. But a of the posi- 

tion till that date can he i^ven in, a few words. The system of the 
Punjab Gpvemmeifli on the frontier Taried with the times. We suc- 
'eeeded, to on i&heri|anoe of anarchy, the result of the Sikh manage^* 
QHmtof the Trans-Indus districts. They had ever been in a state of 
iwar with the border tribes, end even with the |jeople in the interior of 
^ ^ie.^Usiidlq^, The whole eountiy ww studded with forts, esKSh the 
,, of a robber chfe^ end the revenue was collected 

Withdsbe introduction of Eni^hride 
t^qlns^ Id .once apparent, end the ^border became 





««jpipaii«>ii with ite (^dlfeum ^ tbeiime tlutt bad pr<t(^d«d it 
it iras not ^ be eiqieoted tlmt-tbe savage and. sttSpidone iaoes/ in tbe . 
independent bills should at once accept, the neir ordet of things,., 
abandon their predatorjf^ habits, a^d look upon the English successors 
of theix oM eneuuira asIh^l^&i^ds. Expedition after expedition was 
necessary to . ^ow. ^aoh tribe^ '^fiC'>tum, t^^ slirength of the British 
Oovenunent, and the folly of resisting it by force of arms ; while, the 
lesscm having been taught, no effort was B|ared to encourage friendly 
feelings and' to show the mountaineerB that all the G-ovemment 
insisted upon was the peace of the border. This ensured, the hillr 
men were as free to go and come and trade within British territory 
as our own subjects. That this policy was sucoessfol is proved by the 
fact that in i^e six years previous to 1876 only one expedition into in- 
dependoit territory was necessary, and we were able truthfully to report 
to the Secretary of State that the finntier tribes were slowly but surely 
losing their suspicion of, and dislike to, the British Government. The 
change is gradual, but if we look back twenty, or even ten, years, we 
see how substantial has been the progress made. They are still savage, 
fanatical, and iterant ; buf they have learnt to believe in the fair- 
ness of our intentions, and so fiur appreciate our rule that they leave 
their hills id ^ge numbers, abandon their predatory life, and settle 
quietly in British territpry.^ 

The system of the Punjab Government in dealing with the 
independent tribes was unsystematic, or it would have failed. It 
dealt with each case on its merits as it arose, and each tribe was 
treated with regard, to its special characteristics. The Bilucb tribes 
on the l>era Gh^Lzi Khan border were far more amenable to control 
than the Albans to the north. They inhabited a less difficult 
country, their nature was far less fanatical and savage, and they 


were mom or less govepied by powerful chiefs, through whom it was 
possible to exercise over them a practical infiuence. The western 
. A%hans,i.on the contrary, were governed by committees or councils 
ihe section of the clan, tbeir constitution was eminently demo- 
’ . emtio, and tribal power never remained for long togeiher in the 
uf the same headmdn. Among the Afghans to the nc^h of 


thu .Peshawar district there were, on the other hand, mahy.infidentisl 
aristocratic and hereditary right was only^tempered ly 
opponents of the Forward Policy who 'pge .thst 
of SKiministration which is associated ;with the uamo of 
is inapplimble to districts like Swat, Bajour, 
me to . -be banlly reasonable, iox th^. is ap 
is BO .|dentifiil a CFOp of pqte^ ' 
■ 'genejiallv'- be .ia3he4:.«t' jpe^daded.'.td' k»^ Phv 

if wo,;S!E9:iq>uious]y abisjba^ ^ 
affidrs.'.. y,It is. 'tribes Bl|ae.ii&e Ail^,^ . 
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Otakzais and Waairis, the most aiwi tmlmli^ 

JZXot be controlled thrtmgh tribal 

and it is wise to have as little to do with them t^r ^to^ 
Zdble. The Khyber and the Kohat passes. ™ “ 

Afridi conntry, are important military and commercial ^ 

^AMdis understand ?^ust be kept open and 

tttS arrangements for their management ^ve work^^^^ 

and it will probably be necessary to renew them when the ^ 
excitement^ subsided, for the Khyber is too mhealthy for ^ 
troo^. But Sir Robert Sandeman’s policy with the ^ 

was no more than that of the Punjab Government which he serv^- 
of dealing with each race according to its tribal f 
utilising every legitimate means of influence which came to his hand. 

woLly successful in the south, because he thoroughly 
understoSl the ^ple with whom he had to deal ; he was a man of 
readiness Tnd resource, and the mixture o 
Kniality which formed his character won the respect and 

n'hiAfq He had no other system, and the attempt to 
1% t ihe wiuro Afgh». .« -wy. 

«.ti<Li^n feilure. No doubt it may be said that the 
Puniab Government towards the tribes was neither ambitious, bnlhant, 
tKoroiiffh This may be admitted. But it .was, on the who e, 
"" rti it^ Sp. With the ^ceptiop 6t to UmbejliO. 

Zhc md »fag» m«tme«. of Sittom ll 

probably cost less than the occupation smd relief <*f Chi^. 

^ The Forward PoHcy which is now in favour la not a ch^p one. It 
i« onlie ^Sly. Jremely costly, so costly, indeed, that unless^ 
b^ speSuy reversed it wdl lead India to bankruptcy. And the que^ 

■ tion^like il the large questions concerning India, is ^^^7 finaacia . 

To lighten taxation, to develop tlfe industrial resotmces of ttie co^t^, 

to dooide wMdh o£ to to toy .oil «ho»e. They 

to, to to tritoiewl of to Ftonber Foree ton 
. Sdtod ^ it w to 

. , rtont: to ye«e ngP. «>• ^toinb Sf conld toly 

: ipefeirted it in 1676. It c^ot ^ ^ekilj in the importtoh 

prove thiit deforce has lost “ ^^the drivers being 
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Q^ernment of iBdm, ahiUtar^r etp^tlons aro coBducM bn to 
most extraTagant soale, every regiment in the regular army k bagW 
to join in to rn$t for distinction and service, and an army is 
collected, ni novr, #f dOiOCM^ m^|sn, stifficienff to repel to attack 
of a European Power, Either to Government are aware that 
their irritating measures of interference have excited a general and 
concerted rising of all the frontier tribes, or the present prepara- 
tions me out of all reasonable proportion W the difSciilt/. But 
when the Commander-in-Chief, who knows as little of the frontier 
tribes as to Viceroy, demands an army, the Government at 
Cidcutta, having no local knowledge behind them which is not eager 
to spend money rather than save it, is powerless to make a stand 
for economy. Such was the policy of Eussia in Central Asia until a 
strong Foreign Secretary insisted on taking all power of initiative 
from the military party. 

Another cause of the immense cost of recent expeditions is the 
vicious system of scattering military posts over independent territory 
fer from support, like those in Chitral, Kuram, and Samfoia. In time 
of peace these posts are useless for all purposes of civilisation — ^they 
waste valuable troops required elsewhere, and are a cause of chronic 
irritation and discontent. In time of war they require an army to 
relieve them. If there be one cardinal principle in frontier warfexe, 
it is to have no military post which you are unable to safely main- 
tain or speedily relieve. It is discreditable, in the highest degree, to 
allow our forts and posts to»be besieged, captured and burnt by half- 
armed savages. In the old days, if the tribes raided our territory 
we punished when and where we chose. We were not foolish ehough 
to .play tkeix game, and leave them the whole initiative, giving 
them the power of attacking isolated positions, which we were com- 
pelled to defend in haste by marching an army into a desolate wilder? 
ness of mountains, in the hottest and most pestilential season of the 
j year, which the Wbes naturally choose for their campaigns. Is there 
: soldier of light and leading, not ^^irretrievably committ^ to to 

Bolicy, wbo will declare himself in favour of placing isolated 
in to heart of a difficult and hostile country ? What rioes 
think of it, or Sir Donald Stewart, or Sir Bedvea^ 
^ ' a military man, but it seems to me that questions 

some extent be governed by eommoh sense, and, 
M standard, to present military j^licy would disgtoe 
llbr^ the system of pc)st8 in independent 
defect that they iequfr 
ijamsori them- The Jirontier Force fe in* 
^is signified tot to most cririeal po^ 

^ into, whoarei^rtot ofto^^ 
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Slid oa^<^ f^yea. speak the ks^tguage of ihe peq^e -they mtist 
conciliate p&lesB they wish to he att^ed and be^iegi^ .3%^ Sankna 
and Kniw posts are now garrisoned by the 36th Sikhs, a down- 
country battalion, absolutely unfitted for the work. 

This article has dealt more especially with the management of the . 
independent tribes, aad I have only incidentally touched on the 
qneslaon of Ohitral, as the policy of that occupation rests oh different 
grounds than that of worrying the tribes on our immediate, borders 
into hostility. If it be asserted that it is necessary to occupy Chitral 
to closf «m important road to India from Russian attack, the argument 
is intelligible, though 1 personally deny the possibility of any attack 
in that direction, and believe that the distinguished Crenerals I have 
just named agree with me. But this question 1 have before discussed 
at length in this Review, and all that is necessary to note now is 
the charge of breach of foith in constructing a military road to Chitral 
when it was distinctly proclaimed that the Government of India had 
no intention of permanently occupying any territory through which 
Umra Khan’s misconduct might force them to pass, or of interfering 
with the independence of the tribes. An apologist of the Indian 
Government has endeavoured, in the Titma of the 9th of September, 
to refute this charge, 'and it is certainly desirable to do so, for to 
this particular action the irritation and suspicion- of the tribes seem 
to be partly due. But his simple sophistries, w’hich may be ac- 
ceptable to the House of Commons, do not count for much with the 
wild mountaineers. If a military road, supported by military posts, 
and held by tribal levies paid from the British treasury, is made and 
maintained in independent territoiy, that, will ^e considered by the 
tribes to be occupation, whatever any apologist may say, and it is 
difficult to assert that they are wrong. Nor is he more happy in 
dealing with the ocpnpation of Chitral, which he declare to. be no 
more annexed than Zanzibar. This may be so ; but to the ordinary 
eye, unclouded by official cobwebs, Zanzibar seems as much British 
territory as the Isle of Wight, and its Sultan a puppet whom we 
create or depose at pleasure. 

The policy of the future may be,^ discussed in detail in a later 
article, and 1 would only note, in conclusion, the lines, it may con- 
veniently follow. It is impossible to restore the past system, giving 
bkck the Frontier Fprqe to the local Government, and {filowing it the 
effective control of all, trans-border affairs. This being so, it will 
probably be advisable to carry but ^s^rd lytton’s prop<^, which was 
premature when piade, and was successfully resisted by the Punjab 
0ovbmment, of rerhbving the frontier districts from the charge of 
• the Lieutenant-Governor and placing them'vnder a Chief Coin- 
, ihissloner. The lieuteniant-Govemor/ without the local troops and. 
shorn political power, cannot do justice to tl^e frontier, and^the 
ever-|powing compl^t^ of the civil administration of a ippidly . 
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jpxogressiiig province leaves Mm iio sttffident idsare for tlie mastery 
of frontier ^airs. Bnt it is a sine qu& non that the Chief Gem-' 
missioner he a civilian, and not, as proposed, by Lord Lytton, a 
military man. By this I do not mean to exclude noilitary civUians, 
trained from youth in adnunistratiye work, and many of whom, 
Abbott, Becher, Jamas, Edwardes, Lake and^Sandeman have per- 
formed the most splendid service. But a man trained systematically 
in civil duties, knowing intimately the people and the language, 
is essential to prevent the frontier districts &lling from the high 
standard of civilisation which they have already attainedV To 
nominate a General Officer as Lord Warden of the Marches would 
be to intensify the evils of the existing system. What is needed is 
a strong civil administrator whose professional instinct would be in 
favour of peace and not of war, and who would be content to follow the 
firm and friendly policy towards the tribes which was pursued with 
success by lieutenant-Govemors of the Punjab; Lord Lawrence, 
Sir Bobert Montgomery, Sir Donald McLeod, Sir Henry Durand, 
Sir Henry Davies and Sir Robert Egerton, He would be the full 
receptade of local knowledge, on which the Viceroy and the Foreign 
Office could safely draw, instead of, as at present, remaining the 
unconscious instruments of a military clique which is most unwisely 
endeavouring to deal wi(h the country beyond our border as Russia 
dealt with Circassia. For in the armed independence of the frontier 
tribes is one of the surest defences of India. We do not require 
military roads through independent territory to facilitate the march 
of an invading army, nor a cowed and disarmed population which 
could do nothing to, resist its advance. Even our relations with 
Afghanistan are facilitated by the existence of the independent 
region between it and India. I do not believe in buffer Stat^ ; but 
between a highly civilised Government like that of British India and 
one in a far lower stage of social and political development it is of 
the highest advantage to have a fringe of tribes owning all^iance 
to neither, but, like all members of the human family, susceptible to 
kindly influences, and relying, as in past times they undoubtedly 
.Xj^ed, on the generosity and fair dealing of the Indian Government. ; 


Lepel Gmprm. 



A MOSLEM^ S VIEW 
OF THE PAN-ISLAM/C REVIVAL 


The lasjt decade of the nineteenth century is an important epoch in the 
history of Islam and its followers throughout the world. After three 
centuries of social and political decadence the Moslem world seems, 
at last, to have awakened to its sense of danger and responsibility. 
Signs of Islamic revival are observed everywhere, and though, in many 
cases, these signs only indicate Moslem unrest, it may fairly be in- 
ferred that some common feeling is universally shared by the followers 
of the Prophet at this particular time. What is this feeling ? Is it 
conquest or aggression ? Is it a desire to convert all infidels to Islam ? 
If I may venture to guess, it is a perception of reasonable and pro- 
bable dangers to Islam and the Islamites engendered by the Greco- 
Turkish war and the attitude of Christendom towards Islam during 
recent years. It is an assertion of the natural feeling of self-preserva- 
tion and self-respect. What events have caused this perturbation in 
the Islamic world ? The most important event of the present century 
concerning the Moslem world is the change in the traditional policies 
of England and Russia with respect to the treatment of the Eastern 
question. England, which has b«en hitherto known in the Islamic 
world as the ally of Turkey, has denounced her alliance with that 
country ; while Russia, the ancient and mortal enemy of Turkey, 
and the traditional defender of the Christian races in the East, has 
become the protector of the Sultftn and friend of the Moslems all over 
the world. The other events are the following. 

The Armenian question is responsible for many evils. It started 
in England as a humanitarian protest against the massacre of Arme- 
nian Christ&ns at Sassoon. As such it had the sympathies of the edu- 
cated Moslems of India, and even of Turkey. By degrees, however, 
it assumed, in the hands of designing Christian ministers, imbued 
with a secret hatred of Islam, and Forward Liberals inebriated with 
party fanaticism, an anti-Islamic character. F8r months, a section 
of the British press indulged in Vituperation and vehement 
denunciatioi\ of the Turkish race, Moslem law, and the head of the 
Mohammedan Faith. The Caliph of Islam was styled ‘ Abdul the 
Yol. XUl— Ko. 848 ' 517 N N 
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Damned^ py a minor poet, and Hhe Great Assassin^ by an ex-, 
premier. Such intemperate language and excitement in England 
produced suspicions even in the minds of Moslems most fevour- 
ably disposed towards this country in regard to her intentions. So 
loud, indeed, was the voice OS' James’s against the govern- 
ment of Moslems over Christians, that Islamic nations inhabiting the 
Turkish Empire, ignorant of the loquacious ways of great democracies, 
became seriously apprehensive of the safety of that Empire. The 
Sultan himself, for one whole year, trembled at the words and deeds 
of British statesmen, and, throwing aside the traditional pride and 
reserve of the princes of the Ottoman race, actually sent an autograph 
letter of repentance to the British Prime Minister. The bones 
of his mighty forefathers must have groaned in their graves at the 
pitiable sight of the present occupant of the Ottoman •throne. 
The Sultan was then in such a frame of mind that he would have 
done qnj^thing short of political suicide to appease the wrath of 
the English nation. But democratic feeling was whipped up 
to white heat in England, and would be satisfied with nothing less 
than the deposition of Abdul Hamid and a system of complete con- 
trol over his successors. Prince Ix^banoff, the clever foreign minister 
of Eussia, frightened Abdul Hamid still .further by informing him of 
coercion proposals on behalf of England, with the result that the 
Sultan threw himself entirely on the mercy of Eussia. liobanoff 
gave the British Government to understand that the Government of 
the Czar would not allow any Power to use coercion against Turkey, 
though it would fiot object to any amount of paper remonstrance 
against the Sublime' Porte* The echo of the furious denunciations 
of Islam and its Caliph in England reached all parts of the Mussul- 
man world, and the Faithful began to discuss whether the so-called 
humanitarian protest in Christendom was not reAlly a crusade against 
the power and the prestige of thefr religion. Thus many Moslems 
educated in Europe, and quite competent to understand the blunders 
of the Armenian policy of the Sublime l^orte, and who, moreover, 
inade no secret of their disapproval of the conduct of the Sultan 
bimself, were frightened at the signs of the storm brewing in England 
|fll.g^in^t Islam. Had they not suspected Christian designs, not only 
/^gainst the Mosque of St. Sophia, hut also against the Holy Shrines in 
Araibia, they would have willingly joined theory against misgovemment. 
;4u As it was, the mor^Mr. Gladstone and Exeter Hall de- 

u^nced' the Caliph, the closer did the Moslems draw towards him. The 
^as that Abdtil Hamid, who was becoming,unpopular with young 
both in aijd put of Turkey, three years ago, on account of 
:hfe b^an, i^hen fighting single-handed with the 

of Europe; to be gradually recognised as a patriotic 
of Islam Christendoidf 

V or rather put off, whan 
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the Cretan question assumed its acutest form, owing to tl^e filibuster^ 
ing expedition of Greece into that island. Two things in connection 
with the Cretan question excited the indignation of the Islamic 
world : the cold-blooded massacres of the Moslems by the Cretan 
Christians when the Is^tter got the upper hand through the assistance 
of the Greeks. The incident reminded them of the treatment 
reserved for their fellow-believers in the Turkish Empire, in the 
event of the Crescent losing its ascendency over its Christian subjects. 
Secondly, the fact that Prince George of Greece was allowed to land 
troops in Crete under the very eyes of the admirals of the Great 
Powers, while the Sultan, the legitimate owner of the island, was 
prevented from sending any troops to quell a rebellion in his own 
territory. The incident clearly showed to them the injustice of 
Christendom towards Islam. Here, again, it was England who took 
the lead in defeating the proposals of Turkey. 

When the Mussulman world was in a state of anxiety in. regard 
to the safety of the Caliph’s dominions, the folly of Greece brought 
salvation to the door of the Sultan. Well might the Turk exclaim : 

* Our antagonist is our helper.’ For generations the Moslem arms 
have not been brilliantly successful over the infidels at the conclusion 
of war ; though, indeed, the Moslem sword was never altogether 
sheathed even for a decade. The victory, the patriotism, the 
endurance of the Turkish troops and the defeat, tbe cowardice, and 
the stampede of the Greeks have been the theme of conversa- 
tion in mosque, in market, in all public and private gatherings 
of Moslems in the Islamic world. The story of Hafiz Pasha, an 
octogenarian Turkish general, receiving two wounds in his arms and 
losing their use, but refusing to dismount, and encouraging the 
soldiers by such exclamations as ‘ Onward, children, onw^d ! ’ until 
a third bullet in his mouth put an end to his heroic career, was 
versified and sung by the village boys of Islam. Very few Moslems 
know, or, indeed, cared to know, the extent or the strength of the State 
of Greece. All they knew and repeated everywhere was that the 
Caliph’s army defeated and destroyed Christian forces in Europe 
itself. At the end of the war gr,eat towns and mighty personages of 
Islam vied with each other in sending congratulatory messages and 
epistles to the Commander of the Faithful in Stamboul. The followe^ 
of the Prophet illuminated their houses, their mosques, and their 
huts in celebration of tbe event, dnd every Islamic sect, be it Shia 
or Sunnee, felt as much pleasure at the victory as if it had been won 
by them and for them. 

The war was brought to a successful te^^mination by a most 
fjrieudly and courteous message from/ the Czar to his ‘friend and 
-neighbour* the Sultan. But when it came to the fruits of yctory 
the Christian Powers propounded a doctrine as curious as it was 
tmjust ; t|at tiie Turk should not be allowed to retain any portion of 
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Innil onpe occupied by Christians which he had conquered, ^is 
doctrine sent a thrill of indication throng 
Islam, and the Faithful in general were convinced that, notwith- 
standing the boasted' ciyilnfation of Euroj)e, Christendom had not 
shaken off its ancient aniinosltSes .gainst Islapi. The long-looked- 
for opportunity again came to Abdul Hamid, and he carried on a 
diplomatic war with the representatives of the Christian Powers, 
with all the art and craft of modem diplomacy, of which he is an 
acknowledged master. Even the Young Turkish party, bitterly opposed 
to him for his policy of repression and reaction at home, could not but 
admire his dexterity in opposing the sio volo sie jubeo of united 
Christendom. On the question of the retention of Thessaly, no doubt, 
he had to give way, but he did not fail to convince his Moslem critics 
that he fought as a patriotic sovereign— he fought tooth and nail for 
the benefit of Turkey and the good of Islam. Nor did the Moslems fail 
to appreciate his patriotic efforts. Their journals commented ujwn 
European bigotry with unusual severity. By way of sympathy with 
the Turkish nation, subscriptions were collected everywhere for the 
sick and wounded of the Turkish army. Even Hedjaz, the heart of 
Arabia, which is generally supposed by Christians to be ever burning to 
throw over the intolerable yoke of the Turk, subscribed 1 3,000 Turkish 
pounds, and laid, thenf at the feet of the Caliph to be spent for 
the good of Islam, in whatever way the Caliph thought best. 

Another contemporary event of great importance to Islam was the 
invasion and conquest of Kafiristan by the Ameer Abdur Kahman 
Khan, ‘ the Light* of the Nation and Religion.’ So long and so 
frequently have Mo'slem princes been losing territories that this 
annexation, little as it is, was hailed with unbounded joy by the 
people of Afghanistan and their friends and well-wishers. The visit 
of the Shahzada Nasrnllah Khan to England in the year 1895 
and that of the Khans of Bokhara and Khiva to St. Petersburg in 
1896, in connection with the coronation of the Czar, directly 
brought for the first time the most conservative and exclusive 
. Moslem princes of central Asia in cqntact with the most influential 
'• capitals of Christian Europe', and the political knowledge thus 
derived by them has already been used, in various ways, for the good 
®f respective countries. The Ameer of Bokhara has published 
an account of his travels in Europe. In Africa, the vicjory of the 
, ji^yashpans over the Italians, ‘the Anglo-Egyptian expedition to 
. KJjirtbipnf the bombardment of Zanzibar and the flight of the 
.|a 5 (^(^^ tC Cienpan territories, have taught the .Ambs valuable 
' to igie ways and means of the Christian Powers of 

' ' Vt^ey W hitherto looked down upon. 

leading events which ^^ve 
hA litiiJb t^® Mussulman world. But it h^y, 

• w ia the importance, c6m- 
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xnercial^ of this Mussulman world that European nations should 
bother themselves about its feelings ? I must, therefore, answer 
that question before proceeding to the pith of my main dis-- 
course. As regards their connection with England, Moslems may be 
mentioned in four categories : (1) Those that are directly under the 
British Flag \ (2) Thdse that are under British protection ; (3) Those 
that are under independent Moslem rulers ; (4) Those that are under 
non-Mussulman Powers other than England, or under no recognised 
ruler. 

Our first category includes the Moslems of India, Burraah, Ceylon, 
Aden, Perim, Socotra, Kuria, Muria islands, Bahrain islands, British 
Borneo, Cyprus, Kamran islands, Laccadives, and a large portion of 
the Straits Settlements. The total population is more than seventy 
millions. The second comprises Egypt, Beluchistan, Zanzibar and 
Pemba, Johar and other principalities of the Straits, the Somali coast 
protectorate, Maidive islands. Keeling islands, &c. Total population, 
nearly eight millions. The third embraces Turkey, Persia, Morocco, 
Afghanistan, Sokoto, Bariniih, Wadaikanem and Bagirmi. Total 
population, more than eighty millions. Under the fourth may be 
included the Moslems under China, Holland, Russia, France, the 
numerous tribes of Central Asia, which inhabit ‘ no man’s land,’ and of 
the interior of Africa, which is not yet fully explored. China has 
forty millions, Holland twenty millions, feussia* twenty millions, 
France four millions, the interior of Africa, &c., thirty millions. The 
total population of the Moslem world approximately is 270 millions. 
The political and commercial advantages derivable from the above 
mentioned millions of human beings <;an be more easily imagined 
than described. Their organisation, if brought about, would be 
formidable, and their moral support is not to be despised. 

Some explanation is necessary as to how these Moslem com- 
munities, separated from each other by the width of the ocean, and 
scattered all over the world among peoples diametrically opposed to 
them in religious no less than in political matters, can possibly be 
brought together to deliberate on topics affecting themselves and 
their religion. What chance, it may pe asked, is there for the Moslem 
of Java to meet his fellow-believer of Algeria, or for t]ie inhabitant of 
Cabul to embrace the inhabitant of Constantinople at the same time and 
at the same place, {or interchange of views ? Again it may be argued 
not all of them speak the same language or entertain the same ideas on 
politics, or possess the necessary Intellectual capacity for discussion. 
Moreover, as we have seen, they owe political allegiance not only to 
different Moslem mbnarchs whose interests are not always identical, but 
' to non-Mussulman Governments who are jealous of each other, and 

whoto attitude towaada Islam is not trfways friendly. These are hmpr 
difficulties, and at fim sight their solution appears to be imposaWe. 
Bat on a deeper consideration it will be found to be very easy. The 
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Founder of Islam, with that religious and political inspiration which 
characterised him all his life, anticipated the difficulties and himself 
provided a solution for them. The Prophet made it incumbent upon 
such of his followers throughout the world as possessed the necessary 
mental and financial qudifications, to assemble together once every 
year at the House of (arod ‘ f Baitullah) in Mecca, primarily and 
essentially to glorify the name of God in a universal chorus. And 
nowhere upon God's earth does such a large concourse of human 
beings sing together the glories of heaven as it does in Mecca on the 
day of Moslem Hadj, But indirectly this institution is also intended 
to furnish opportunities to the cream of the intellect, power, and piety 
of Islam to commemorate the common origin of their religion and 
empire, to consider their common dangers, and to promote cohesion and 
affection among the followers of the Prophet throughout the world. 
To the House of God, therefore, the True Believers repair, every year, 
as a matter of religious duty. No Government, Mussulman or infideh 
can prevent them from the due discharge of one of the fundamental 
obligations of their religion. In Mecca, the true capital of Islam, 
will a student of theology, ethnology, and politics annually observe 
the Chinaman, the Indian, the Malay, the Afghan, the Persian, the 
Algerian, and the Turk, freely mingling and discussing together, all 
guided by the language of the Arabian Prophet. Here every Moslem 
daily repeats and hourly practises the favourite raasim of the Founder 
of Islam, * All True Believers, ye are brethren unto each other.' Even 
as the Hadj cleanses the hearts of men and makes them innocent 
like new-born babe^, the True Believers are expected to forget 
and forgive individual faults, sectional animosities, and think of 
nothing else but the good of Islam and the collective w^ellare of all 
her children. Here, therefore, after the Hadj, the learned doctors of 
Islam and *the true representatives of the Moslems, irrespective of 
* caste, colour, or country, unfold to et.ch other, in all simplicity and 
sincerity, the contents of their minds. During the last three years the 
one all-absorbing topic of conversation among the Hadjees has been 
the dangers to the" Caliphate, the Holy Shrines and Islam itself, owing 
; to the menacing attitude of Chi^stendom towards the Caliph. They 
k^bw not much of all the Powers that constitute Christendom, bub 


^Viety one of them knows or has heard about England and Kussia. 
Fossibly they know little of the power and influence.of these respective 
ec^tries, but they have always believed that England is the friend 
Bussia the eneniy of the Sultan of Islam. During the last three 
reports have given them to understand that the two 

th^friend and England the enemy of the C^iliph 
opinion, is e^niely deplon|>le. But there it is. 

usage, there 'have'^not been 
.But iufbrmal gatherings - and, privale' 
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chat are very often more far-reaching in their consequences than cut 
and dried resolutions passed by official congresses in tfce Oriental 
world. Speaking of the influence of the Hadjees among their co- 
religionists, a distinguished Indian statesman wrote, a few years ago, 
to Mr. W, S. Blunt as follows : 

I may, however, add, that by far the most formidable means which can be 
adopted for propagating such ideas, or for rousing a desire for Islamic union, would 
be the distribution of pamphlets to the pilgrims at Mecca. The annual Haj at 
Mecca draws the more religious from all parts of India, and the Ilajees on their 
return are treated with exceptional respect, and visited by their friends and neigh- 
bours, who naturally inquire about the latest news and doctrines propounded in 
the holy cities ; so that for dissemination of tlieir views, the mosl; elleclive way 
would be for the propagandists to bring the Ilajees under their influence, I call it 
effective, because the influence of what the Ilajees say goes to the remotest villages 
of the Mofussil. 

The belief, alluded to above, is all the more deplorable, because, 
only a few years ago, England had given to the Hadjees a fresh proof 
of her friendliness to Islam. In the year 1894, Sir Henry Fowler, 
one of the strongest of the Secretaries of State for India, heard from 
me the grievances of the Meccan pilgrims, sympathised with them, 
and promised to remove such of them as lay within the sphere of the 
Government of India^ without delay.!. He was as good as his word.. 
The news was received with unfeigned satisfaction hy the religious 
portion of Islam in every country. Last year, however, the Govern- 
ment of India was compelled to stop all pilgrim traffic between 
Indian seaports and Jeddah, owing to the outbreak of the bubonic 
plague in Bombay and Karachi. It is possible that this action of 
the Government may have been wrongly attributed to evil motives 
in some ignorant Moslem quarters. I should not be surprised to 
hear that fenatical priests, like Hadda Mullah, worked upon the super- 
stitions of the Afghan border tribes by declaring to them that Great 
Britain stopped the pilgrims of (Jentral Asia from proceeding to the 
Holy Place because of her ill-will towards Islam. It will appear 
ridiculous to the Moslems of India, but it may be swallowed as truth 
by the ignorant Afghans. They will have, possibly, no means of 
knowing that it was the Caliph’s Government itself which had 
practically stopped the importation of Indian pilgrims into Arabia, 
owing to the prevalence of the plague in India. 

Thus far I have , dealt with the feelings of the Moslem peoples 
as distinct'from Moslem States. I may, in passing, briefly remark, 
that recent events in Christendom liave also moved Moslem States to 
forget past animosities, to overlook sectional differences, to shake off 
past lethargy, and to establish closer political and social relations 
.between them. Just before the assassination »f the late Nasir-ed- 
3>in Shah, the Sultan had despatchedi’a special mission to the Shah 
in order to congratulate his Persian Majesty on bis jubilee, and pave 
the nmy for what might be termed the reunion of Islain. The 
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mission was headed by one of the ablest scholars and diploinats of 
Turkey, HjE. Muniff Pasha, minister of Public Instruction in the 
Cabinet of Kiamil Pasha, Unfortunately, just before the arrival of 
Muniflf Pasha in Teheran, the Shah was killed and the sugges- 
tion consequently postponed^ ^ ^The Sultan, however, did not recall 
the envoy but appointed him Permanent Ambassador at the Court of 
Teheran. The new Shah, it is reported, sent very valuable presents 
to the Sultan immediately after the former’s accession to the throne, 
and the envoy who brought them had an unusually long interview 
with the Sultan. If the successors of Constantine and Darius con- 
tinue, for some years, to show the same brotherly attentions to each 
other as they have been doing of late, an alliance between their two 
Islamic countries would be an accomplished fact. The ruler of 
Afghanistan also seems to be thoroughly in touch with contemporary 
Moslem feeling and aspiration. Not long ago ‘the Light of the 
Nation and Eeligion* sent some rare presents to a Holy Shrine in 
Persia, ' and the compliment was very much appreciated by the 
countrymen of Sadi and Hafiz. The recent much-talked-of visit of 
some notable Afghans to Constantinople, and of some Turkish gentle- 
men to Cabul, clearly indicates sympathy and cordiality between the 
nations to which the visitors belong. The emteide cordiale happily 
subsisting between the tjiree great Moslemi monarchs who occupy terri- 
tories which are conterminous with each other will, it is hoped, soon 
lead to a Moslem* Triple Alliance for purposes of self-preservation and 
defence. 

The growing #3hange in Islamic feeling towards England is 
most deplorable. It is harmful both to England and to the 
Moslems themselves. It is harmful to England, because she is the 
greatest Moslem Power upon earth ; because she has intricate political 
and commercial relations with all Moslem States ; and because she 
has a dangerous rival in Asia, who 4ook8 upon England’s difficulties 
as her opportunities in every part of the world. No European nation 
known the value of Moslem goodwill more than Russia. She is 
studiously detaching Moslem sympathy everywhere from Great 
S^tain, and is losing no opporturiity of making herself popular 
among the followers of the Prophet. Although herself a bigoted 
ph^stian, she has built mosques for^her Moslem subjects in Central 
, Asia,, and has appointed Mohammedan consuls in Persia to look 
the comforts of the Moslem pilgrims to Kerbulla. She has lately 
i given comni^issions in her army to Moslem youths of position in 
3§nk|^^ ,esta]b^^ a legation in Morocco, and secured the good- 
, thie OMliph. But this activity of Russia and her ostentatious 
of f^endehiiPtowards^ Islam must not blind us to the merits 
poUc^of the two Christian nations towards 
i be denied that the meie 

the closer .dlid he.'drawtowa^ 
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Bussia. No doubt it was sheer necessity from his point of view. 
But even, Moslems may be pardoned if they ask : * Does the Sultan 
really believe that the most ancient, formid^le, and determined foe 
of , Turkey has become the cordial friend of that country, having 
suddenly found out the wickedness of her past policy and repudiated 
it ? ' Does he not perceive any ulterior motive in the sudden change 
of the Muscovite policy? Nobody knows it better than Abdul 
Hamid. It does not require much political study to know that the 
real aim of Bussia is to take Constantinople, if possible, without 
fighting. It is, therefore, to her advantage to bring about the entire 
collapse of the Turkish administration by the slow process of internal 
discord and decay. She knows that England has always been in her 
way, and that at the eleventh hour the possession of Constantinople 
was snatched from her mainly by the force of England. Her latest 
policy consequently has been to alienate English sympathy completely 
from Turkey; so that when the apple becomes ripe for her to 
take, England would not hamper her action again. If that is her 
policy, how completely has the Caliph played into her hands. The 
policy of England, on the other hand, has always been to check the 
aggression of Russia in the south-east of Europe, by supporting 
Turkey. Consequently her best interest is to have a strong Turkey. 
What does England desire ? That His Majesty the Sultan should 
introduce real reforms in his empire, remove at least the most 
dangerous causes of disaffection among his subjects, and otherwise 
improve his government in order to prolong its existence as a civilised 
State in Europe. Twenty years ago Lord Beaconsfield made England 
believe that Turkey would reform her administration, provided suf- 
ficient time and peace were given her. To-day England is of 
opinion that Turkey will not improve herself, and that therefore she 
should cease to support her. Which of the two policies will the real 
well-wishers of the Turkish Empire favour ? Undoubtedly the policy 
of England. Nine out of ten intelligent Moslems pine for reforms 
consistent with the integrity of the empire. The Sultan has for the 
time being joined hands with Bussia. But on calmer reflection His 
Majesty must see that the step which he has taken will, at best, 
only make him a vassal of Bussia, and gradually result in the 
absorption of his country by the Slav. That policy must be changed. 
I have always deplored the attacks in the British press upon the 
Caliph. Equally do I deplore the recent outburst of ill-feeling towards 
England in the Turkish press. I have stated that England could 
not afford to dispense with the sympathy of Islam ; neither can the 
Moslem world afford the permanent hostility of England. It is the 
duty of all thoughtful Moslems to briug home lo the Caliph the evils 
of his present policy. It is their tiuty also to impress upon the 
minister of the Queen-Empress to re-establish cordial relations 
betvlreen this country and the Islamic world. It is asserts that 
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Bnglan^ cannot again be the firiend of Turkey. I do not Believe 
thftt- The friendship of England with Turkey did not arise from 
Ony sentimental love for the Turk. Far from that : its basis was the 
interests of England. That basis is irremovable. The hostility of 
England to Turkey is conditional. England is angry because she 
sees no chance of real reforms twsing intr^uced into liirkish adminis- 
tration. But so would be every friend of Turkey under the same 
circumstances. Let the Sultan introduce permanent reforms, study 
the happiness of all his subjects alike, and give up playing into the 
hands of his bitterest enemy, and then it would not be. difficult for 
him to claim the alliance of England again. That must be the aim 
of the Caliph if he desires the reunion of Islam ; because I firmly 
believe that the interests of England are not opposed to the interests 
of Islam, but are identical with them. The contemplated Triple 
Alliance of Islam must include England. She is already the ally of 
Afghanistan ; she has been the ally of Turkey, and she is the best 
friend of Persia. The statesmen who bring about this quadruple 
alliance will deserve the cordial support and grateful thanks of the 
Moslem millions. 

EafiCddin Ahmad. 
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THE COMING REVOLT OF THE CLERGY 


It is a truth which almost amounts to a platitude ihat the'Conservative 
Governments of this century have had no more doggedly faithfuljsup- 
porters than the country clergy. That most convenient of all political 
stalking horses, ‘ the Establishment in danger,’ has been trotted out 
on every possible occasion, and so far has never failed to answer the 
whip. The support of the clergy is so safe that the election* agent 
scarcely stops to inquire what it is worth, or even to calculate 
accurately what would be his position without it. The only calcula- 
tion is as to the electorate with the clergy left out. The old belief 
that the clergyman is everywhere desperately afraid of the masses 
still prevails in Tory circles. He is still bound, men think, by 
convictions as strong as his Ordination vows to fall back on the 
support of that great Constitutional party which alone can save the 
Establishment from the attack of an irreligious democracy. 

This belief is still widely held, but those who are best acquainted 
with the clergy are not so fully persuaded of its truth. The Church 
is beginning to trust the masses, and where she does so her trust 
is seldom found to be in vain. The last twenty years have assuredly 
seen a strengthening ^of the bond betw^een the clergy and the people, 
and perhaps soinewdiat of an increasing apathy towards the Church 
on the part of the aristocratic classes. If this change of relationship 
is gradual, there is another factor in the situation which will certainly 
tell at the next general election, and it is on this point alone that 
we now wish to dwell. 

It may be asserted with perfect truth that there is at the present 
" moment no one in England who is so heavily taxed as the country 
parson. He is the only person in the land w^ho is rated upon his 
whole professional income, and the djemands made upon him are so 
enotmous that one has to look for a parallel to mediaeval times, or 
to social conditions resembling those of the Eussian peasant. If any 
other professional class suffered from one half of his burdens, the 
expression of horror would be universal.^ But he is only the parson, 
end, as a correspondent in the Times recently observed, ‘ sufferance is 
the badge of ell their tribe/ A tyrant was once heard to remark that 
after lie had flayed his victim alive he might then have to resort to 
; 627 
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extreme measures. The clergy have for a long time in a pecuniary 
sense been flayed alive. They are now experiencing the further 
‘ extreme measures * in the shape of the Agricultural Kates Act, 1896. 

Let us consider the position of the country clergyman whose 
Tithe Kent Commutation was fixed by the Acjt of 1836 at UOOl!. per 
annum. Of this sum at the present day an incumbent only receives 
951. For, at the present value, the 200i, represents less than 140Z. 
in cash. And this 140/. is further liable to rates, land lax, and 
collection fees which, at a very low estimate, amount to another 46/. 
The incumbent is more fortunate than most of his neighbours if he 
receives his 95/. clear. Out of this 95/. he has not only to maintain 
himself and his family, but also to provide for ecclesiastical dilapida- 
tions and the numerous calls which fall upon a country rector. 

When this state of things is fairly considered, it seems incon- 
ceivable that any Government slionld deliberately pass a Bill the 
effect of which would be to materially add to these burdens. But 
Kehoboam, in the person of Mr. Chaiflin, appeared, and on the night 
when he announced that the clergy were to be excluded from the 
benefit of the Agricultural Kates Act they well knew what to expect. 
The farmers were to be relieved, but the largest i)roportion of this 
relief was to come out of the pockets of the country ijarsons ! 

It should be clearly understood what is the exact grievance of the 
clergy in this matter, for the point is often missed. Their grievance 
is not merely that they have been excluded from the benefits of an 
Act vhich on every ground of justice they should have obtained. 
Their grievance goes much further than this. It is that this Act 
will increase their taxation to an enormous extent — in some instances 
possibly to an additional ten, twenty, or thirty cent, of their 
ffcanty available income ! 

This* matter requires careful ex^ilanation, for the result of this 
extraordinary Act would escape ahy but a careful observer. Under 
this Act the occupiers of agricultural land pay one half only of the 
rate 'n the pound payable in respect of buildings and ‘ other heredita- 
ments ’ The deficit caused by this relief to the agriculturalists is 
mj^osed to be covered by a special grant from the Local Taxation 
Account. But this grant in relief is a stereotyped sum, tlie amount 
being Jiooed for five years. Therefore if, as it often happens, the 
rates increase, there will be a deficiency not covered by the fixed 
Local Taxation Grant. This deficiency, as the agriculturalists are to 
be relieved, will fall mainly on ‘ the buildings and other hereditamentay 
— i.e> on the tithe. For the rateable value of the tithe in many 
country parishes often amounts to that of all the house property put 
together* 

In order to show how tlfis works we will give an example taken 
by the Secretary 6f the Tithe Owners’ Union in his correspondence 
with Mr* Chaplin* He writ^ : 
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For example, take a parieh wliere in the year terminating diet of March, 1896, 
the amount to bo raised by tho spending authority is 1,000/., of which 250/. is 
payable by the occupiers of agricultural land. In this case the grant from the 
Local Taxation account would be 125/. Now assume that the sum to be raised 
from the same parish bo increased in the year 1897-8 to 1,000/., the rateable 
value of the parish remaining tho same. In this case the occupiers of the 
agricultural land would, hlit for the provisions of the Act of 1896, have to pay 
400/. Asa result of the Act, however, they would only pay 200/., and if the 
Government grant remains at the fixed sum of 125/ as in the year 1895-6, the 
deficiency of 75/. would have mainly to be made good by the other ratepayers in 
the Parish, and the titlfe-owner, being in most agricultural parishes the largest 
ratepayer, would ha^ e to bear the greatest port of this deficiency. 

This danger is indeed no imaginary one. There have been 
already numerous letters in the newspapers from the country clergy 
complaining of the increase in their rates since the passing of this 
Act. It may, of course, happen that where there is no deficiency in 
the rates the clergyman does not suifer; or it may happen in 
districts where there is much house property that tlie proportion of 
extra taxation borne by the tithe is inconsiderable. IJnt the parson 
in purely rural parishes has now, indeed, the sword of Damocles 
perpetually suspended over his head. His security in one year is no 
guarantee for his security in the next. The sudden rise of rates in a 
imrely agricultural district might swallow up at one blow the quarter 
of his remaining income. 

So far as to the way in which the Government has acted towards 
the clergy. Let us now consider the grounds it has taken in answering 
the appeal made to it for redress. 

Tbe arguments used in opposition to the daims of the tithe 
owners were chiefly two : * • 

(1) That the Bill was only for the relief of the tenants of 
agricultural land. 

(2) That the Gotemnient had not sufficient funds at ifs disposal 
to enable it to extend to tithe owners the relief granted by the Act. 

In considering these objections we cannot do better than quote 
from the able report of the Tithe Owners’ Union. That report says, 
as to the first objection : ^ 

Tho reason assigned for granting relief *to the tenants was that they had 
suffered severely from the fall in agricultural prices, and more especially in tho 
price of wheat. Now the tithe owner baa also suflered severely from the same 
cause. And not only sn^ hut the titlie owner has, on an average taken over the 
whole kingdbm, lost fur more than the tenant, This is clearly shown hr tho 
returns under Schedule B of Income Tax. * For whereas between 1M5 and 1891 
tho occupiers' profits charged under this head showed a fall of 32 9 per cent., tithe 
rent charge had fallen in^value during the same period 2l)’7 per rent. If there- 
fore agricultural tenants had a claim for relief, the tithi*-ow ner had a doubly strojig 
claim. ^ • 

With regard to the second objectioli to the tithe-ownerb’ claim— 
viz. that the Government had insufficient funds* at its disposal we 
will quote again from the same report. It says : 
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By a rarofiil calculation it has been estimated that if half of tte rates upon 
tithe rent cImige>\ero remitted, and the deficiency made up out of the consolidated 
fund, tlio amount of the neocfesar^ grant would bo about 86,000/, In view of the 
fact that thetJlirtucellor of tlio Evchequer in liis la*^! Jludget Speech waa able to 
announce that tlie actual exchequer fprant required under the Agricultural Rates 
Act AUis 143,000/ Ichs than tlu¥ amount originally o^tunated, wo might have 
e\pectod that part of this surplus would have been demoted to leniedying tho 
injustice committed in the previous session. But no ; the Ooveniment, unable to 
rel> longer on tJie ground of want ot fund**, shifts its gnmnd, and savs relief must 
not bo gi anted to tithe owntrs becuuso, if so, the enemies of the Church would be 
able to laise th( ciy of a iSlnte-aid<*d Church. 

The case, tlu^n, stands thus : the clergy being already taxed more 
heavily than any other class in the country, the present (Jovem- 
ment, &o £ir fiom relieving them by the Agricultural J^at(»s Act, has 
immensely added to their burdens. Nor can it be ovei looked that 
the (^abinet lespoiisible for tliis unjust act consisted chiefly of large 
landowners. liOt jNlr. Ohaiilin say what he likes, it is mere juggling 
with words to deny that the landlord class derived enormous 
pecuniary benefit from the Bill w hich adds so hea\ ily to 11 le bm dens of 
the unfortunate clergy. In asseiting this fti(*t we have nothing to do 
with motives, nor with the high chaiaeter of the Ministry. But 
does not everyone know what the reduction of half the lates on an 
estate means to a large landlord ? Or can any possible words explain 
these faints away? 

What, then, are the clergy to do in this serious ciisis of their 
affairs ? They will be foolish indeed if they rely on any sucli broken 
reeds as promises of ^ earnest consideration,’ Koyal Commissions, or 
deputations to the Arclibisiiop. There is no doubt w liatevi'r of loyal 
sujipoit fiom tho bishops, but the motive power cannot be looked 
for fiom the House of liOids. It must come from the clergy them- 
selves, There is only one argument for politicians nowadays, and that 
is to be found in the ballot box. If tlie clergy wish for justice, they 
must demaud it in tln^ only possible way in wdricli their voice can be 
heard. 

Let the clergy form a IVfenc^ League, placing other political 
considerations aside, and with*the one object of securing their rights 
as citizens. This is surely a justifiable course for men who have been 
marked out for sucli exceptionally unjust treatment, and whose 
burdens in the way of taxation aie probably thrive times as heavy as 
those of any other class in the country. If the clergy at the next 
general election were to unite in demanding a pledge from theiy 
parliamentary candidate that he should endeavour to secure for 
them the same benefits as those given to agriculturalists under the 
-Act of 1896, their cause would be won. 

There is another line of dfefence which the clergy might adopt, 
and that is to make common cause with the large class of hou8«>^ 
holders and suburban ratepayers who are already dissatisfied with 
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the working of the Act, The householder as well as the tithe 
owner is liable to ha^e his rates raised for the farmer's beneht. And 
although taxation of income is far more serious than taxation of 
' rateable value, *both classes — the owners of houses and the owners of 
‘other^ hereditaments/ — arealike called upon to undertake a fresh 
liability. The Agricultural Eates Act is unpopular, and we shall be 
surprised if the aversion to it does not increase as time goes on. 

. Even the farmers dislike it. They would have preferred such a 
measure as the abolition of the Highway Eate, or some other, plan of 
all-round relief ; but, as the writer has himself heard farmers observe, 
they do not wish their class to benefit at the expense of others. 

We believe that the quiet influence of the country clergy with 
their parishioners is a factor of immense weight at election time. The 
OTerage parson is far from being a noisy politician, but there are 
few parishes where Lis opinions and example are without their 
weight. We have nojwish to see politics invading the domain of religion. 
But there are times when even the clergy must defend their own 
rights, and such a defence, if made with spirit, would immensely 
strengthen their position in the future. 

At the present time some of their so-called friends are resisting 
their demand for justice on the ground that the granting of such 
justice would arouse the enemies of the Chu^rch. Such a jdea may 
be indeed characterised as both base and untrue — untrue because the 
sense of justice is the exclusive possession of neitlier party, and base 
because it is a mean appeal to forbear through fear from demanding 
the rights of free men. * 

The last session has shown that the tjlergy on this question of 
taxation are not without their, able defenders in Parliament. The 
debate introduced by Mr. James Eound, M.P., brought forth some 
able speeches, and helped to show the clergy who were their true 
friends. Let them now themsfelves follow up what their friends 
have commenced, let them organise without delay, and if this is 
earnestly and unanimously done, a very short period will witness the 
remo\'al of those burdens from which they so unjustly suffer. 


Heneage H. Jebb 

(^liector of Mattlesden, Beds,') 
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TUB LAW OF THE BEASTS 


Of Mr, Motley’s Eomanes Lecture on Machiavelli, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison says, in last month’s number of this Review, ‘ Every one 
who heard or read it kept asking, “ What is the moral of it all ? ” ^ 
The question was a natural one, for the lecturer himself supplied tko 
moral. Sketching in clean, clear outline the life, the times, the 
character, and the political teaching of Machiavelli, he dwelt par- 
ticularly, as everybody does who thinks or speaks of the famous 
Florentine, upon the doctrine tnat has given his name to a whole 
clutch of vices, and they the worst of which mankind is capable. 
But though Mr. Morley had evidently chosen his theme with intent 
to bring this mos't ancient doctrine forward as still influencing the 
ethics of politics, though his meaning was to raise once more the 
question whether any times or any circumstances could justify the 
application of that doctrine in any part or degree, he had himself no 
definite instructive answer to give. No doubt our (temporary) loss in 
that particular has been rightly explmned : * The occasion did not 
require, perhaps did not permit the lecturer to offer his own solution ’ 
of questions so opportunely stated. There are plain indications of 
what Mr. Morley’s answers would b^ in the form which his questions 
take ; yet they are but questions such as these : ‘ Is the State means 
or end ? What does it really exist for ? For the sake of the 
individual, his moral and material well-being ; or is the individual a 
mere cog or pinion in the vast machine ? How far is it true that 
ditixensbip dominates all other relations and duties, and is the most 
important of them ? Can States enter upon courses of duplicity and 
0elfi«b violence without paying the penalty in national demoralisation ? ’ 
And BO the questioning passes-r-suggestive, l)ut without answer ; 
Mbhppgh izi the last case it is so imperfect as to be in the strict sense 
of th^ irptd improper. The whole nature of the debate demands 
that there is the selfish violence of aggression, 
wHoh is selfish violence of defence, which is another 

asad qtjdite thing. ^But for the distinction between them, 

^ MachiAVolIian doctrine would have no plac|^, 
%t ethical grounds. On those grounds there could be; 
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nothing for it but denunciation ; knd the Eomanes .Lecture of 1897 
would haVe had a diflFerent theme or else different treatment. 

What Mr; Morley did, then, was to start a particuloi* debate on 
the ethics of politics — one which, as Mr. Harrison says, ‘interests all 
but in which few care to sj)eak out frankly,’ Few care to speak Out 
frankly ; that is perfectly true, but why should frankness be a diffi- 
culty in such a debate ? There are several answers to the question, 
no doubt ; but I fancy the one that weighed heavily with me before 
touching the subject prevails with many men to leave it alone. This 
country is not Spain, nor is the year 1597 and the matter in dispute 
transubstantiation ; yet the subject is a dangerous one. When Mr, 
Morley or anybody else invites a fellow Briton to say openly and 
* frankly what he thinks of the incriminated precepts of Machiavelli ; 
Whetjier anything in them is misunderstood or misrepresented; 
whether there is any sense in which they may be accepted, any occa- 
sion upon which they may be blamelessly followed — the poor pian is 
asked to confront a certainty of condemnation as wry-minded or 
worse. Here is matter for thought to which all the more recent 
signs of the times give new and great importance ; but whosoever has 
anything to say on that side of the question which has been least 
considered should expect to be made sorry that he spoke. This is 
the main explanation of Mr, Harrison’s remarks that this is ‘ a debate 
in which few care to speak out frankly ; ’ and the ‘ few ’ ? — it is easily 
seen who they are. The rest of us have no difficulty in declaring 
opinions that count to us for righteousness whether we understand 
them or not. • 

Silencing these warning considerations, i lately made bold to offer 
a contribution to the debate which event and portent have brought 
from academical retirement. This contributory screed was printed in 
the August number of the tri-lingual review, Cosmopolis; aAd as far 
as it goes, it is, I think,"* just, rational, and harmonious with the laws 
of public morality ; even in some degree expository of them perhaps. 
But it is not abusive of Machiavelli ; and now mark the fate of frank- 
ness when it would say that the Florentine is not so black as ho is 
painted. Mr. Harrison thought *me wrong ; that such an opinion 
must have an erring motive ; and to show how far I should be under- 
stood as falling short in the moralities of the question, he took my 
argument and made a totally different thing of it with a pruning knife 
and a shovef. This was done by shearing away half the argument 
(the readers of this Eeview know nothing of this), and that the 
foundation-halt; by destroying the limitations within which it was 
Bet, as life is in the body ; hy cutting out its most essential and sig- , 
hifying words ; and by heaving into it matter whic^ wasjin plain terms 
on account of its barbarism. TMis is really true, though I 
am 4mte sure Jihat it was in some way done withoht knowledge or 
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: Here is little encowragemetit for the few who may M iao^^d jW> 
speak frankly in the debate which Mr. Morley invites, And it ii 
less to extricate their expositor than to rescue certain views from 
misstatement and resulting misapprehension that these views are 
now repeated, cleared, and enlarged to meet Mr. Harrison^s criti- 
cism. 


For those who have not read Mr. Morley's lecture it is necessary 
to restate the questions it is meant to raise. They have to do 
with ourselves and our own times. Here are certain precepts laid 
down for the instruction of the Prince, the Euler, the Governing 
Authority, whose main business is to keep safe the State. We are to 
consider what these teachings are ; to mark that all means necessary 
to uphold the State, even the worst, are said to be permitted or 
even obligatory ; and to ask ourselves whether such doctrine 
should be allowed admission into the conduct of affairs at this 
advanced time of day. The literal reading of Machiavelli's injunc- 
tions as to saving the State is, that it is the ruler’s business to 
maintain his own authority above and despite everything. But 
interpreted by Machiavelli’s intensely patriotic feeling, his republic- 
anism, the tenor of the DiscouraeSi and by many a passage in the 
Prince itself, liis meting must be the good of the State where a 
ruler’s tyranny, might be understood. Only by that interpretation 
can a particular body of doctrine which looks atrocious have a living 
interest for us in these times. Nothing that has lately happened or 


is likely to happ&i raises the question whether a prince with a will 
to govern his peddle iA his own way, by treachery, hypocrisy, 
inhumanity, is justified in doing so. But much that has happened 
and may l^ppen does revive the question whether a State is bound 
to use moral means alone for maintaining^ Its existence and its 
freedom. Look where we may ‘amongst the White peoples, from 
the little kingdoms in Northern Europe to the small republics in 
Southern Africa, we see that all danger to existence in freedom 
is external. ’It is an affair of fprejgn politics ; and, the peril arising 
fri that way, may defence be conducted according to the Machiar 
yellian doctrine in any measure or in none ? That is the question we 
:>mre to consider; and though Mr. Harrison does not think so, no 
possible answer to it can imply that justiftcation of defence on 
. Mc^bisvellian principles is jrtstification of rapine and aggression by 


On that foundation let us proceed. 

Morley and other candid writers on the subject are care- 
< frd itp vie% it wotild be unfair to judge Machiavellfs most 

as if it rtood alone. For in bulk it is nq^laigerj' 
sharper, in meaning no more ;^sitive, ifr: 
marked by sincerity, than K)ther 

vefr Of this there is plenty ; 
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»o that it is' a comijaoiiplace of criiicisin that Machiavdli is a puzzle. 
And since that is the case, fairness to him and fidelity to the purpose 
of. criticism combine to suggest that his better precepts warrant 
the most &Ton!rable interpretation that can be put upon the worst. 
To adopt that suggestion, to act upon it by looking for a fevourv 
able interpretation w{iich is at the same time fit and sound, 
is no proof of sympathy with villainous counsellors, but the doing 
of a rigM and sensible thing. It cannot be wrong to think so. To 
increase our goodness by painting this sixteenth-century Italian 
at his worst possible, and then disposing ourselves about the 
picture to abhor it, is but one way of morality. Another way is to 
deny ourselves the excitement if his true best will not afford it ; and 
even to seek out his best, regardless of the spiritual stimulus that 
may have to be resigned in consequence. But whichever way be 
preferred, the great question is, in entering with these ideas into the 
debate provoked by the Eomanes Lecture, whether the worst of 
Machiavelli’s teaching is less black than it looks when it dwells oh 
‘ the business of saving the State ; ’ whether and in what degree it 
is teaching at all, rather than recognition of what I have called a 
lamentable* necessity, though Nicolo would have been careless of the 
adjective ; and, lastly, what hopes and means there are of relaxing the 
grip of this necessity. To bring in these questions, pnd to dispose of 
them according to reason and not according to desice, is a large part 
of the matter in hand. 

What, then, is Machiavelli’s teaching as to ‘ the business of saving 
the State ’ ? He tells the Prince of that bad tiifle (would tell ‘ the 
Executive ’ in our better day) that it is a duty Which transcends and 
at an extreme pinch makes naught of every other. The State was 
but a poor thing in Machiavelli’s Italy ; yet this adviser of princes 
^and propoundsr of ** deep truths,’ says Mr. Morley) laid* it upon 
them that every consideration of morality, humanity, and religion 
might be thrown over if that alone would preserve the existence of 
the State in freedom. Delivered in terribly curt and emotionless 
sentences, the surprise of this judgment is heightened by a saying 
that there are laws proper to mankind, and there is the law of the 
beasts ; when the one do not suffice for the needed protection, resort 
may be had to the other. This is the Machiavellian precept (at the 
same time the practiee of every tribe and nation since communities 
began to supersede the law of the* beasts) which has loaded the 
I author of the PriTUse with infamy. 

In considdring Mr^ Morley’s question whether it is possible that 
, siich doctrine can have any living application, t was careful to take. 
\;^;sothing feoin it — from the doctrine, I mean — as witness the para- 
* igri^h which Mr. Barren quotes partiafty and misleadingly over and 
over again. It is this : 
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Given ft comijit, a divided, a distracted community, liow are you to restore it ? 
This is one problem, and the one that pressed for solution in the Italy of ilachia- 
velirs day. Another is. Given a sound, settled, 'well-ordered, ambitious-of-good 
community, how are you to secure it ? That is the problem to-day in the older 
European States. The Florentine’s first answer to the question we find ourselves 
forced to accept, though it shades ofi’‘i!ito counsel whiqh none of us like and some 
of us reject. It is, Be strong to smite, "ready to smite, and swift and willing. 
Learn to be crafty in approach, finished in address, unsparing in defence and attack. 
In brief, the advice of the lion to the for, of the fox to the lion. The second and 
best-known answer is the staggerer. It comes to this when rightly and fairly 
expressed; If nothing less will serve to secure the existence of your State in 
freedom, you may do anything that a wild animal will do — ^knowing nothing of 
God or devil, or sentiment, or morals, or any sort of point ^honneur — for his life 
and liberty. And you may do anything that a wild animal would do if he had a 
finer cunning and no more conscience. 

It should be admitted, I think, that there is no shielding of the 
Machiavellian doctrine here, and also that there is no expression of 
sympathy with it. But though it ought to be possible to describe 
another man’s incriminated teaching, putting in all the wickedness 
it can be accused of, without fear of having it first made worse by 
the reduction of everything that qualifies and conditions it and then 
fia^tened upon yourself, yet that is what happens to me. Mr. Harrison 
writes very angrily, ‘ Mr. Greenwood says ’ (and what follows is 
printed within quotation marks) ‘ to save the State you may do any- 
thing that a wild beast may do — ^never mind God, devil, sentiment, or 
morals.” ' That is not as it should be. It would have made some 
difference for the ^tter, and one that I should have been personally 
thankful for, if * anything that a wild beast may do ’ had been allowed 
to run, * anything that a wild beast will do for life and liberty/ 
Mere respect for the argument demanded retention of the condition- 
ing words, ‘ if nothing less will help.’ ‘ You may do this to save the 
State’ is one proposition. ‘ You ipay do this to save the State from 
destruction if nothing else will serve,’ is another and not the same. 

For here we touch upon an important i^aatter; to wit, the 
question whether Machiavelli’s teaching on this point is rightly so 
called. Ib it teaching ? or mjght wse not say for him as truly that it 
is recognition — expressed with his usual cold-blooded indifference to 
all else but determining facts— that human societies are still rooted 
in the dispensation originated for all created things? I think 
; we wiay j and that though we are under no* great obligation tio 
pnrselves for his sake, we must needs bring this admission 
ihio J^e debate. 

. , "pblkt law of the beasts which Machiavelli sets behind * the 
iiaw ina*^ where, indeed, it has lurked in readiness for a 

civilisation. It is the universal 
J^w'^ in order to rebuild: * the law of conflict 

of Nature as red in tooth and claw;*^"^ 
some temote time oura tooj 
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though withiu all progressive communities of , mankind it has been 
superseded more and more by ‘ the laws proper to men/ so that its 
extinction is nearly approached, international relations still proceed 
upon it. Proceed with constant though slow modifyings and soften- 
ings, no doubt ; yet the truth is that no State, in its relations with 
other States, is able to free itself from the domination of the primal 
, law of Nature. The proof of this is the right of resort to war and 
the persistent necessity of it ; for resort to war is appeal to the law 
of the beasts. ‘ War is return by consent to the Natural Order ; the 
same that is seen at work in the tooth-and-claw rivalries of the 
animal kingdom. Even when it is most honourable, war is competi- 
tion in destroying life, limb, and goods, not only by monstrous 
violence, but by craft, guile, betrayal." 

This is the foundation of all argument on one side of the dispute. 
If it can be upset, my little contribution to the debate is dismissed, 
and Machiavelli’s tongue must still bum for the drop of cold water 
that might otherwise be granted. But if not, it appears that much 
must be accepted which many men agree with Mr. Harrison 
in rejecting. For MachiavelU’s prescription for upholding the safety 
of the State puts on another aspect now, taking the form of sanction 
— atrociously willing sanction, if you please — of a peremptory 
condition of national existence. Conceivably^ of course (though the 
thing has never yet been done), a nation might spurn the 
Machiavellian counsel as too wicked for adoption in any extremity. 
But mark that no country could do so without sharpening in rival 
States the old forest-bom rapacity which it would invite to its own 
destruction ; and that the sharpening *o{ those rapacities, the 
invitation to destruction, the voluntary submission to it, would 
be all wrong together; not only bad politics, but bad morality. 
Moreover, if it be tnie that States in their outer relations* are still 
unemancipated from the Primal Utw, while the relation of individuals 
to each other within the State has been brought into a higher dis- 
pensation, it seems vain to deny that statesmanship has to do with 
two differing orders of obligation and morality ; as, also from its 
practice appears to be the case. It now becomes evident from the 
convincing nature of things — which in many another matter is not 
all we could wish — ^that the ethics of politics, as determining the 
obligations jof conduct in public affairs, are not always the same that 
determine the obligations of conduct between man and man in 
civilised communities. The essence of true morality is to act in 
utter disregard of practical consequences. This the individual is 
free to do, but not the State ; nor will it be till the law of the beasts^ 
fe evicted from the foundations of human polity.* 

. Thei^ are important points, and holjy disputed as was seen upon 
the publication of the last number of this Eevievf ; but the central 
jpotut of difference has yet to be stated. For it seems to be 





a^eed that the law of the bdasl^ may be rightly set im motihii by 
the soldier for the defence of the State; and that if Machiavel^ 
intended no more than that, he could only be accused of expressing; 
his meaning in a singhlarfy violent, excessive, and [yet cold-*blooded 
way. But those dreadful outstep;, counsels of his— that if nothing 
less will serve to secure the existence' of your State iu freedom, you. 
may do anything that a wild animal will do for life and liberty — the 
wild beast which knows nothing of God or devil, sentiment or morals 
— are addressed to </te Government They are precepts for the 
politician, the ruling prince, the Prime Minister; and on that 
account are simply atrocious. 

There it is that I bring in a question which must certainly be 
met and disposed of, if this is a real discussion on a point of political 
ethics and not a hustings-fight in disguise. In natural alarm, con* 
sidering the activity of belligerence and intrigue everywhere about, 
Mr, [IVfprIey asks with ironic meaning, ‘ Why should the ruler of a 
State be bound by a moral code iVoiii which the soldier is free ? ’ 
But the question must be put seriously, and not with an assumption 
that its hideousness supplies the answer. Were [statesmanship a 
moral agency, and nothing else, it would be another matter; the 
question might then be put most cogently as Mr. Morley presents it* 
The case standing as we see it does, however, it is hardly a question 
to be asked at ^11. Can it be said timt the State is bound by a 
moral code from which the soldier is free? Whence, then, does he 
derive his freedom ? It would almost seem to be regarded as a 
right spontaneously generated within himself — underived, unshared, 
to him pertaining alone an error which appears to run at large 
where it should be immediately put under arrest. The truth is, as I 
have said, that the soldier’s freedom to go to work by the Natural 
Law is created by the ruler’s command ; and that is plain. In all 
civilised countries the statesman’s word is the soldier’s warrant : he 


has no other, and without it he could not be innocent. By the light 
of that fact we see both soldier and statesman in their right places, 
and the superlative atrocity of dealing out those Machiavellian 
csotmsels to the political autKority begins to pale. So I suggest, at 
iAtiy rate j for even in the ethics of politics it must be allows that a 
may lawfully do what he may lawfully command to be done, or 


part of it. ‘The authority is with the re*sponsibiUtiy» and 
^aja^hsibihty is with the ruling power. So that as long as the law 

or permitted for ensuring the safety of the 
pot only at liberty to employ it in all its branches, 

have only to carry Mr. Motley's, question 
know^hat the soldier’s methods areand wh#:: 


we';kno^ what they wonli'')t)e*'but-'‘'’|br^' ^ 
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that they have that sanction. With full authority, then, to employ 
these methods under stress of the same purpose, is the statesman 
forbidden to adopt any of them? This is the final question, to 
which I answer as follows : The statesman and the soldier are one. 
The statesman also is part of the machinery of war both when it 
stands as a threat or moves to action. There is — ^that is to say, there 
generally is — a distinctly existing, state of war before a blow is struck : 
storm before the lightning strikes. And anything done in that 
period to avert a dangerous conflict that may be done in carrying it 
on is justified. All along, remember (mark this), we speak of a 
nation that is menaced with destruction ; as a weak State by a 
strong one, or as it might be if England (or Germany or France) 
were threatened by a great coalition. A state of war has commenced 
which may have ruin for result, and if so will proceed to it by means 
of the most dreadful slaughter, ^lu8 the practice of ail manner of 
lies, deceits, ambuscades and betrayals. Why may not the rulers of 
the endangered country end the matter, if they can, by lies, deceits, 
and ambuscades minus the slaughter ? Why must they rather risk 
the existence of a settled and benign civilisation ? I say that I do 
not know. 

Shorn of some supporting considerations of a'moral character, this 
is the argument and this the conclusion which, upon invitation of 
Mr. Morley’s Romanes Lecture, I venture to submit; and they 
are not at all what they appear in Mr.|Harrison’s account of them. 
It is no hurt to me, of course, if he argues upon a superficial impres- 
sion of Machiavelli’s meaning ; though I think* that, for one, Mr. 
Morley must agree that he does so, fot he can hardly hold Mr. 
Harrison’s view and yet consider the Florentine’s teaching in this 
matter debatable atjall. But when Mr. Harrison fits the author of the 
Prince with interpretations which I reject, and then makes out that 
they are mine and that I adopt the doctrine with these interpreta- 
tions, he misrepresents as he would not instead of refuting as he 
would. What asks for refutation or acceptance (the rea4er of these 
pages will not miss it) is set aside. The restriction plainly imposed 
by Machiavelli and his humble commentator on their several mean- 
ings is swept away ; and thus/ The Machiavellian patriot may do all 
that a wild beast does ’ is presented as the equivalent of ' If nothing 
else will sjrve to uplhold the existence of the State in freedom you 
may do all that a wild animal will do for life and liberty.’ Through- 
out the whole -of his remarks, Mr. Harrison refuses to recognise the 
limitation of the argument to defence. His readers could but 
understand that aggression is commended where self-defence in 
eT^tremity is the sole thesis. In vain. I declare that patriotism is 
l^sultod by the assumption that ‘ittis patriotic to seek national 
on the rights of other nafions, or by robb^ 

; by violence or chicane.’ lu vain do I cry, 
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member, we speak of a State menaced with destnietioh ; we go 
upon the hypothesis that the existence of a settled and benign 
.dvilisation is at stake.’ All that, it seems, will not do. My purpose 
is to preach a doctrine of general application, which is this : ‘ Morality 
in international affairs is either hypberisy or weakness.’ Mr. Green- 
wood ‘proclaims that in dealing with foreign nations in time of 
peace, fEilsehood, cruelty, and violence are not vices, but public 
virtues.’ And he has a particular motive for doing so which he does 
not mention. 

For it seems — ^as also may be learnt from an article by Mr. Beesly 
in the PoeeUivist jRevieiv — that the aim of Mr. Morley’s lecture 
was to raise an attack on ‘the new Machiavelism prevailing at 
Westminster,’ and that my purpose is to defend it ! To me that is 
indeed a surprise. I certainly did not understand, nor do I now, 
that Mr. Morley’s design is so narrow ; and for myself I must say 
that I had not the least idea of defending a ‘ new Machiavelism ’ 
which is as old as sin and has no appearance of being meant to 
‘ save the State.’ This debate on the ethics of politics was, I under- 
stood, to be an affair of the study ; something in that way. It was 
to be carried on above the heat and fume of day-to-day controversy, 
and deal at large with the brutal necessities and compulsions which 
beset statesmanship at«ll times and places. If it be not that, and 
we are still in the heat and fume of party contention, the mis- 
handling of each other’s meaning is, of course, in the regular order 
of things. 

• « 

When Mr. Harrison asks, ‘ Why is not Abdul Hamid a Machia- 
vellian patriot ? ’ he might be answered out of Machiavelli’s' pages. 
Nicolb says, for example (longer quotations would bring much more 
to the sanfe pmpose), ‘ that the Prince should hot take alarm from 
phantoms of his own, creation, or lend a ready ear to terrifying incite- 
ments.’ The Prince is also told that ‘ it must not be called virtue 
to murder our fellow-citizens.’ And what if the Sultan does ‘ pro- 
foundly believe that all his fraud, crqelty, and violence are necessary 
: for the salvation of Turkey?' Are theyf Abdul Hamid’s belief 
;will not make him a Machiavellian patriot if it have no foundatiou 
hht In. blundering fear and savagery ; and that it has no other founda- 
■i^n is; the point of Mr. Harrison’s question. When he asks, ‘ What 
; a^^'fhe oonsdentious assassins Who murdered the Czar Alexander, 
;^P^i^e|t$^Xrin^ln, and other potentates ? ’ this answer suffices within 

Recourse to the 4aw of the beasts is 
ebn^nuh^ to private persons; and the 

&om the street has even less to do with 
, the lEQ^^ Jiami^s p^suasions. And when the Sultfdii 

a'icase in point. President 
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should not have been forgotten. Bfe also supplies a case, and one of 
greater cogency. We know the obligations and responsibilities amid 
which his small republicr stands. Suppose , it actually faced by a 
plot to destroy its existence and bring its people under foreign rule. 
Suppose that the conspiracy, intending no half-measures, downs 
with the moral law, calls in the law of the beasts, and does so with 
such means of slaughter at hand that resistance would be immo- 
lation, not prevention or the least chance of it. What, in that situa- 
tion, is Kruger to do, who, has the Eepublic in trust ? By what canon 
is it fixed that he should choose between effortless surrender and ex- 
tinction amid the havoc of war with its contending craft and guile, 
although the craft without the havoc might save his country? 
If Mr. Harrison says that, were the decision officially his, he [should 
feel bound to create a precedent by confining his choice to sub- 
mission or extinction, he will of course be believed, but not without 
surprise. 

That war is recourse to the law of the beasts is said to be wrong, 
but it is not, I think, a question that need be dwelt upon. The grate- 
ful truth is, of course, as Mr. Morley says, that the usages of war are 
constantly undergoing mitigation. Every year we launch upon the 
sea some more appalling engine of destruction. Progress is ever 
engaged in searching the secrets of Nature for yet swifter, surer, and 
more homble improvements on her ‘ tooth-and-claw’[ appliances. We 
are still looking for a means of maiming twenty men where now, 
with our best of Maxim guns, w’e can only reckon upon destroying 
five ; yet the very spirit t)f humanity is brought into the battlefield, 
not under the Eed Cross, only but in many* ways. Nevertheless, 
war is what it is here said to be. Certain agreements of restraint and 
(what are far more to the purpose) certain customs of restraint are 
imposed upon its pr&ctice ; but they do not change its nature, which 
shows worse in some respects if better in others. ‘ The old savage rule 
of inter arma silent leges is quite obsolete.* So I read, but the asser- 
tion will not pass where the ethics of politics rise one degree above 
martial-law standard. And when it is said that if to safeguard the 
existence and freedom of their counflry ‘ Lord Wolseley or General 
Billot were to do whatever a wild animal will do for life and liberty 
the world would ring with execrations,^ there must be some misunder- 
standing Qi mishandling of words. Exactly what a beast will do in 
such affairs a man cannot do ; nor eould any general possibly imitate 
the defensive action of wild animus. We must go by equivalents, 
and recall such operations as the investment, bombarding, and starv- 
ing of a populous city : as it might be Paris. What in the defensive 
conduct of wild animals goes beyond -the hemming-in of hundmds 
of thousands of men, women, and chfdren, pouring shot and shell 
upon them as a minor operation, and slowly ^ redribing them by.fiMama 
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iiUBease ’ ? And u' done, how mudb. does tbe, woiMi lisyg 

Kfiih execrations ? , iln dealing with these things Maohiavdli had on 
almost inhuman way of stripping the facts to their shins: ‘it was 
certainly the most unpleasant but doubtfully the worst way. 

These, howevefTi are but suburbs and side-branches of the matter 
in dispute ; and here we may'letCVe them, with one remark. It will 
not do to talk of construing the ethics of international affairs by 
the ‘ analogy of war.’ Analogy ! No word could more surely indicate 
a radical misconception of the whole status of international affairs, or 
lead more widely away from an understanding of their moralities; 
Viewed from amidst the interior bustle of civic life, war (like police) 
has a look of being accidental, attendant, adjunctive. But viewed 
from the walls of the city, where its statesmanship sits at watch upon 
the outer world, war takes quite another appearance. By the outer 
world is meant the wide region of international afiGurs and relations, 
where war underlies everything and is absent &om nothing. A hidden 
presence except in its paraphernalia, which when war is idle passes 
for state equipage, good influences strive more and more to hold it 
in repression, and are aided in that by some natural growths of what 
is called progress. But yet all throughout this exterior region war is 
the dominant factor, the shaping spirit ; so much so that it might 
almost paraphrase for itself the most striking of the eight sayings 
lately recovered frdm an Egyptian tomb. If any one doubts this, let him 
look a little deeper than usual into these affairs and he will find it true ; 
and upon that, perhaps, be little inclined to deny that war, which is 
the ancient law of the beasts, modifies the diaracter of international 
ethics in a very determinatoway. At the least, here are no analogies, 
time or fiilse. Analogies are not the things of which they are 


Whenever these matters are debated, one question is sure to be 
raised from ‘ the side of the angels,*’ in some rear rank of which I 
hope also to be found when all is said. This question is suggested in 
Mr, Morleys lecture, and is expressly advanced by Mr. Harrison and 
, others : ' Is, thep, the State above morality ? ’ It has the look of a 
qne^on that answers itself, and must be left to do so amid decent 
; tSliice. But it is no concern of mine. What I say is, that frar a 
gzi^ and ;^empfcory part of its function the State is bdow morality ; 
; d^ravity, not from decadence, but frbm certaiq ori^M 

’ Wowly alterable conditions of existence. Where this 

}t>be; i^^owledged there is an end of argument; but nnl^s 
acknowledgment lies in unwillingness to recognim 
ail . lyriimpdfeot condition of things, where is it to be 




(ibn ^t when we say * the State,’ i^e mean 
■Btovemment of the country, its •statosthe^ 
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jnenVwho srd gxoand«d and practised in inca« thaii ^^e '(odinary 
moialitj ’ of Ottt mucli-advaiiced times ; for it is to , theso men of 
honour and principle, and to no relics and votaries of & barbarous 
system of ethics, that the conduct of international {^airs is com- 
mitted. And that is All true. To these men also the domestic con- 
cerns of the country are entrusted, though under much closer 
supervision and check. And as I lately said, giving much dissatisfaction 
thereby apparently, in settled States like ours there is neither use 
nor excuse for Machiavellian principles in domestic government. 
Here we are at home, in an order of things redeemed altogether 
from' the Natural Law. This is in the family, where Machia- 
vellian violence would he outrage and where Machiavellian faith- 
lessness is fraud aggravated by household treachery. But as a 
matter of feet and to the particular knowledge of hundreds of men, 
some of the worst faults that Machiavellian teaching is blamed for are 
active in* government and party leadership. Here what is most 
valuable, most desired, most courted by every motion of req)ect and 
every promise of fidelity, is public confidence. And here men who 
are ‘possessed of every private virtue’ habitually (though not, of 
course, every day) cheat the confidence of the country; doing so 
by wrongful concealment, absolute deceit, the profession of opinions 
which they do not hold, the denial of opinions which they do hold, 
pretence of belief— before the face of their fellow-countrymen, who 
trust to their leaders’ judgment and follow it — ^in what they dis- 
believe and even dread. The main reason for recalling these facts 
will be seen later. The present purpose is to* raise two questions 
upon them. Firstly, whether it does not appear that, even on the 
domestic hearth and amongst friends, the State (statesmanship— same 
thing) is constitutionally ‘ below morahty.’ And, secondly, what kind 
of political ethics fe it which tolerates such offences for •the sake of 
Party, and rises at the wickedndts of attempting them for the sake 
of the Country ? Deceit is deceit ; fraud is fraud ; betrayal of trust is 
no ipore worthy when played upon friends than upon an enemy. 
Practise these arts to secure the existence of your P^y in office, and 
it is one of the unfortunate necessities of public life. Attempt 
them to secure the existence of your Country in freedom, and it is 
. infemous. There is something much worse here than confusion of 
thought.. * 

Besides the self-answering question, * Is the State, then, above 
morality?’ some others which go deeper are asked on the side of 
the angels. * One of them is ; ' Are we, after all, to accept the 
doctrine implied in the barbaric cry of the American statesmm, 
“My, oounfey, right or wrong”?’ The answer is somewhat, diffif 
cult, but. the . diffiicnlty is much redu^ when we put the senator’s 
ekdiitmatioa in another form: *My mother? right or wrong,!’ 
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The change of a word, the same thing said. My country; -my 
mother. No philosopher can bring up a false-analogy objection 
here, even though he seek authority in genesis for doing so. And 
how does the question ‘ right or wrong ^ come into the argument so 
usefully raised by Mr. Morley on a certain passage in the Prince ? 
The argument has its limits ; the SShohiavelliari passage defines them, 
and Sir. Morley re-marks them out. And the question so defined is not 
whether your country may do wrong to others, but whether, if there 
be no other way of keeping your country from destruction, you may 
do all that a wild animal will do in like danger. Next, whether war 
does not supply an affirmative answer; and, lastly, why certain of the 
nation’s officers called statesmen may not in that extremity, and for 
prevention, do some part of what other officers called soldiers may 
do ? Yet, the free existence of England being at stake, I will be 
candid enough to say that I can hardly conceive of any circum- 
stances in which I should not cry, ‘ My mother, right or wrong ! ’ 
Whether to do so w'ould be completely moral I should not ask. Not 
to do so would be denial of the elements of morality, and that con- 
viction would keep my conscience undisturbed. 

When Mr. Morley speaks of the ‘ worship ’ of the State, I only 
hear an exaggerated description of duty to the State; an excess 
which is carried yet fcrther by Mr. Harrison, who substitutes 
‘ fetishism ’ for ‘ \vorship.’ There is no such thing, ‘ Making a 
fetish of the State ’ is merely a rhetorical equivalent of ‘ making 
an idol of this world,' and no such unjudicial language should be 
brought into a judicial discussion,* In the same drift of suggestion, 
Mr, IMorley asks, ‘ Is the State means or end ? What does it really 
exist for ? For the sake of the individual, his moral and material 
well-being, or is the individual a mere cog or pinion in the vast 

machine? ’• The cogency of this series of questions may be tested, I 

think, and their true relation to ttie question in hand shown, by 
quoting them with (again) the change of a single word, ‘ Is the 

Family means or end ? What does it really exist for ? For the 

sake of the individual, his moral and material well-being, or is the 
mdividual a mere cog or pinion in*the machine?' The substi- 
tution of the word ‘Family' for ‘State' alters nothing. In Mr. 

Where Mr. Harrison denounces tins making a fetish of the State, he ^oes on to 
say; ^The State is only an aggregate of Parishes, as the Parish is an aggregate of 
;^;StaUies^ Aad Htunanity is an aggregate of States.’ But his conclusive assertion 
> is.of 4RAhtful aocur^ in what sense are the various nations of the world 
an collected into one body—* gathered togetlter as a dock.* And can 

^untiles are in the parish, parishes in Uie 
' aa^ syaftim, of law, allegiance, obligation, enforced by aoom^. 

mon so, these two short sentences of his would be a sufiOiclent 

; ^ deba^ending it; ff it be not so, they are quite without applioa- 
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Morley’s use of the latter word here, they . are all but strictly* 
synonymous ; the State is the Family writ large. And in what way 
and how much are we concerned with the question, ‘ Is the Family 
means or end ? ’ What alteration in conduct (or even in sentiment 
may be expected from a precise knowledge of what the Family exists 
for ? What reason is ‘there for considering the individual a cog or 
pinion in the State any more than in the Family, and what would it 
matter if a likeness to cog or pinion could be established in the 
greater and the smaller relation? In some remote philosophical 
way the questions repeated here by Mr. Morley have a profitable 
purpose in them, no doubt, or he would not trouble hiipself about 
them. But what is their bearing on the ethics of practical states- 
manship ? Apparently, this. Worship of the State is wrong. How 
is this worship manifested? What is it known by? The fervid 
sentiment called Patriotism. It is this which is wrong, or at any 
rate that goes wrong. And not the intention, but the danger of those 
questions — (‘ Is the State means or end ? What does it really exist 
for ? ’ and the rest) — is to put the individual at odds with Patriotism ; 
and to do so upon considerations which stimulate appeal to the 
individual’s sense of personal advantage. Prejudice, perhaps, though 
I call it conviction, tells me that there is no good in that. To put 
the individual at odds with wrong-doing cloaked as Patriotism (an 
imposture, of which we have lately seen some flaunting examples) 
is itself a patriotic thing to do. But to cast suspicion 6n true Patriotism 
as immoral is on every ground as wrong as it can be. Destroy 
Patriotism, and the staff and shield of freedopa go too: there is 
an end to one of the surest helps of .humapity from low condi- 
tions to higher ones. Love of country is a moral force, with 
certain beauties of its own, which works for the advancement of all 
mankind. It exists wherever there is a people capable of •advancing 
anything, and is generally strongest in those which are the most 
capable of furthering most good things. Where it perishes, there is 
a perishing people, soon to be good for nothing. Directly or 
indirectly, every civic virtue springs from it or is sustained by it, 
and would languish with it. "Instinctive as mothers* love, love of 
country is felt as moral with as much conviction as the love of truth 
and honesty. Its complementary passion, detestation of treachery to 
country, is so deep •that a people wronged by another would loathe 
the traitor who aided them to pmush his native land ; and even in 
England at this day I doubt whether any philosopher (I do not say 
any philosophy) woqld justify the excessive moralist. No. Patriotism 
is as good an original virtue as most; a moral enthusiasm calling into 
play many of the highest and noblest of virtueS ; and on that as wdl 
as on other accounts it remains as i|ecessary and essential a factor 
in a great* evolutionary process as devotion to» &mily was at the 



/ii gft^/i y nf' hpmaa’^’advancement; . bnt for reasons ’ yet' ic^ ba jiatifiKi 
ibkhnsi; not be abandoned in onr day if that time is ever.to.odma. 


To put ourselves on a right understanding of the matter as a 
whole, three things are necessaiyti. firstly, to recognise that the.^v 
of the Beasts is not yet banished 'firom human affiirs, but— ^wjuth 
modifications and softenings amidst increasing hatred of itr— still 
lives and reigns in international politics. Secondly, to recognise 
the functions of statesmanship for what they really are. Thirdly, 
not to be mpatient with origins, and to be patient with develc^ 
ments. 

On the first of these points no more need be said : it is palpable, 
and means a very great deal. The safety of the State being so largely 
placed under this law of the beasts, it is impossible that Btatesmim<- 
ship should refuse to go by it. There is abundant room and oppor^* 
tunity for the inflvjence of the Moral Law in international affairs, and 
its infiuence is by no means a failure. But they go upon a founda-' 
tion of the Natural Law ; they cannot be removed from that founda- 
tion yet; and hence it follows that statesmanship has still to work 
perforce by the Natural Law, which is^brutal, and only as it can 
by the Moral Law, which is divine. In effect, the statesman is part 
of an uiuregenerate order of things, and can only get above them at 
the risk of losing hold upon them. Here he has to deal with forces 
as forces, and little with their morality ; for whatever that may be, it 
rarely modifies their weight, subtlety, effect. If met at all, the only 
way of opposing them often, is by use of the same or similar means ; 
appeal to moral principle being (in hard cases, such as we look to 
in this debate) no more effectual practically than between dog and 
bear. Yelj though that is understood to be ‘ in the game,’ just as ii 
actual war it is understood that ruse and guile are ‘ in the game’ no , 
less than havoc, the statesman might conceivably resolve to use 
means of prevention or defence unsanctioned by the Moral Law. But 


in these same hard cases that would be offering his country to . 
, destruction and ensuring its accomplishment. There, then, he stands. 
He has done what that higher law which is not of the beasts pointed , 
' to iBoperatively. But neither can his country consider his conduct 
' m^ntd nor^is it. It is seven times immoral ; and«if the case should, 
iSS, it naturally would in su 9 h circumstances, that the mor^'. 

down before the more barbarous, he doeaia 


^ m^kind. And that exactly shows the true position of. 
in international affairs. * . \ 

$ j^i^%h,8ideratio^ in the last paragraph not only excuses 
f ' as p*ftp «iriy : 

U nothii^ else will serve to'secure tl^ mofiteQ^^ 
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asks, presenting the Machiavellian precept to us as a couusel tof 
4e8pair, ‘ If moral force and spiritual force are exhausted, with what, 
hope can you look for^either good soldiers or good rulers ? ’ he leads 
our minds down a wrong turning. For by many signs the truth 
seems to be that moral and spiritual force is coming into existence 
by 4evelopment, not going out by exhaustion. And as the nations rise 
from barbarism, how they can be protected from destruction by ruder 
and less scrupulous rivals, so that their spiritual growths may continue, 
strengthen, and propagate their kind, if not by the^ only means by 
which aggression can be foiled or repelled? Moral influences, or 
any supposed awe that they may shed, will not do it. And (to quote 
myselQ unless the free existence of such a commimity is upheld 
through a long period of moral development, and upheld till other 
■States reciprocate the Has to a higher morality, the only* w^ay of 
bringing mankind into the rule of none but moral and spiritual forces 
is fatally interrupted. 

Provide against the interruption, and there is hope ; at least so I 
make out, as follows. The morality of a State may be considered as 
a trinity in' unity. ‘ There is that which goes to the perfecting of 
citizenship, that which goes to the perfecting of individual character, 
and that which makes for the extension of civic rel&tions or amenities 
to other States. Through the perfecting of individual character, the 

■ perfecting of citizenship ; thro\igh the perfecting of both, the exten- 
sion of the obligations and amenities .of citizenship to groups of 
, nations.’ That is the natural order ; the third process depending on 
.the other two. In one way or another Patriotism constitutes nearly 
the whole morality of citizenship, and in nearly everyi sense is a 

. - determination to maintain the existence and freedom of the State. 
jK cannot be got rid of without destroying the State itself ; and ‘ with 
,the rain of the State the evolutionary process breaks down at some 
; point before the perfecting'of citizenship and individual character has 
prepared a possibility of including gronps of nations in civic obliga- 
; tions and amenities.’ There has been no time to await and establish 
^ a reciprocal bias to a higher system of morality. All goes, and again 
‘ Md again similar beginnings come to the same end. 

■ , »f Here* it seems to me, is clear, justification of the.Machiavellian 
v' precept on moral grounds. Of course it can be misconceived, mis- 

' ^hsttijed, teansformed by arbitrary interpretation, and that cannot 
helped. But thWe will be agreement on one point. If Machiavel- 
is detestable in foreign affairs, it is not leSS so in domestic affafrs: 
i about keeping a nation in e^^tence if it may only be dope 

. .^.[‘Wvenysity, fiilse profession, brea^ of faith? is not well counte- 
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e beasts must newM>e beyond 

moral srrounds. For when Mr: Moriey 
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iiwpl jby the pmojbfaie' x^^^ a^ in an infinilfsljjinore 
«^jr*tp'keeii a paitjr in* office.' And if, ae appears certain, the' best 
,'Ji6|)e of evicting the Iaw of the Beasts from international afSiSfrs, is 
By the elevation of political sentiment in the several States of the 
tSTorid, it is plain that their rulers have a dpuble duty in harmonising 
their scruples to the tune of Morality begins at home. 

Frederick GuEEifw^ooD. 



JOHN DAY 


Ojje of the very greatest poets that ever glorified the world has left 
on record his wish tliat Beaumont and Fletcher had written poems 
instead of plays ; and his wish has been echoed by one of the finest 
and surest critics of poetry, himself an admirable and memorable 
poet, unequalled in his own line of terse and pathetic narrative or 
allegory. I am reluctant if not ashamed, and sorry if not afcrid, to 
differ from Coleridge and Leigh Hunt ; yet I cannot but think that 
it would have been a pity, a mistake, and a grievous loss to poetic or 
creative literature, if the great tnin brethren of our drama had not 
given their whole soul and their whole strength to the stage. I 
cannot imagine that any poetry they might have left us, had they 
gone astray after Spenser with the kinsmen o*f the-elder of the two, 
could have been worth Philasterr or The Spanish Curate, The Maid's 
Tragedy or The Knight of Malta. But I do sincerely regret that a 
far humbler labourer in the same Elysian field should have wasted 
the treasure of a sweet bright fancy and the charm of a true lyrical 
gift on work too hard and high for him, John Day should never 
have written for the stage of Shakespeare. The pretty allegory of 
his Peregrinatio Scholastica, a really charming exampl§ of that 
singular branch of medijeval literature wdiich had yet to find its last 
consummate utterance in the Pilgrim's Progress of a half inspired 
bSt wholly demented and demoralised Christomaniac, is perhaps 
better reading than his comedies ; and it is not the least of our 
many debts to the industrious devotion of Mr. Bullen that we owe to 
him the publication of this long buried and forgotten little work of 
kindly and manly and rather pathetic fancy. There is nothing in 
it of such reptile rancour as hisses and spits and pants with all the 
recreant naalignity of a fangless viper, through the stagnant and fetid 
fenlands of The Return from Parnassus, We are touched and 
interested by the modest plea — it is rather a plea than a plaint — of 
the poor simple* scholdr ; but perhaps we only realise Iiow hard and 
heavy must have been the pressure of necessity#or mischance on his. 
gentle and fanciful genius when we begin to read the first extant 
play in Which he took a 6tfal and indiOTinguishabje part. And yet 
there is good matter in The Blind Beggar of Bednal Green, however 

PB: 



Jutl and headlong be. the management or conduct ql the;h«^liitd 
^itd muddled combiuatioii or confasiou of plots. The scene hi whieji 
iven toward suicide by tbe villany of her guardian and 
of her betrothed, first comes across her disguised and 
unrecognised father, and tons all her own sorrow into pity for hirp 
and devotion to the needs of a*" suffering stranger, is a good example 
of that exquisite simplicity in expression, of pathetic fancy which was 
common to all the dramatic poets of the divine Shakespearean 
generation, and peculiar to them. 

Art thou blind, sayest thou ? Let me see thy face : 

0, let me kiss it too, and “with my tears 

Wash off those blemishes which cruel time 

Hath furrowed in thy checks ! O, coiildst thou see, 

I^d show thine eyes whom thou dost represent. 

I called thee father — ay, thou shalt he my father ; 

Nor scorn my proiier : were my father here 
He’d tell thee that his dauprbter held him dear ; 

But in his absence, father, thou art he^ 

It would seem that the very existence and presence of Shakespeare 
on English earth must have infected with a celestial contagion of 
incomparable style the very lowliest of his followers in art and his 
fellows in aspiration. It would also seem that the instinct of such 
emotion, the capacity of such expression, had died out for ever with 
the after-glow ofdiis sunset. Even the grateful and joyful apprecia- 
tion of the legacies bequeathed to us by the poets of that transcendent 
age is now no natural and general property of all Englishmen who 
can read, but the exceptional and eccentric quality of a few surviving 
students who prefer old English silver and gold to new foreign brase 
and copper. 

Shakespeare and Marlowe to the vile seem vile : 

Filths savour but themselves. 


' ' ^ infidelity 


Themselves, that is, and their Ibsens. ‘ Like lips, like lettuce.’ ^ 
There is some good simple fun too in this homely and humble 
old play : the Jforfolk yeomen are not all unworthy compatriots of 
, ;|Tehnyson’s immortal Northem'Farmers ; there is something in young 
;; T|^’s reflection, ‘ 'Well, I see I might ha’ kept company with honest 
ihtin. all the days o’ my life ere I should ha’ learned half this knavery/ 

. W^se ^ests than this have found wider echoes of laughter ^ and Tom 
himself a good fellow'^ and a living creature of a r^l creator,, 
whew ’be risks his life for the^blind old beggar: ‘ Til take up my 
iQbd’S dear ground efe thou shalt t<^e any harm/ It is 
a lost the double sequel to this play ; I for one, at all 

-to read * the second part of Strowd ’ and ’ the 
thW evident popnlwity does credit, to tl» 

taste of his audience. It is a carious' fi^ 

. comrade'' Chettle;6l^ imve.yeiiti^a^, 
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found it profitable to venture a trespass on ^ound preoccupied 
idre^y Marlowe, if not by Shakespeare ; and we can only woader 
Whether Bake Humphrey and Cardinal Beaufort reappeared ^d\j| 
renewed their tragic wrangling on the stage of the second or th^^" 
third part of a story transported from the traditional date of Henry 
the Third to the theatrically popular date of Henry the Sixth. It is 
perhaps needless to remind any reader that the blind beggar who 
played his part on the Bethnal Green of our old balladmongers was 
supposed to be the surviving son of the great Earl Simon, blinded 
and left for dead on the battle-field of Evesham. 

A quaint and primitive little play, TKe Maid's Metamorphosis^ 

^ printed in the year which Ilenslowe gives as the date of the produc- 
tion of The Blind Beggar, who was not to see the light of print till 
fifty-nine years later, has been conjecturally and plausibly assigned 
by Mr. Gosse to the hand of Day. The fluent simplicity of rhyming 
verse is sometimes sweet as well as smooth. In the first scene of th e 
second act there is so singular an instance of the crude and childish 
licence which allowed an actor in the play to address the audience, 
that I should have expected to find it a familiar quotation in the 
notes or commentaries of editors who were scholars, and not such 
impudently ignorant impostors as have sometimes undertaken a work 
of which they did not understand the simplest and most elementary 
conditions. * (He speafcs to the people). Well, I pray you look to 
my master, for here I leave him amongst you.’ There are touches 
of pleasant fancy and joyous music in this evidently juvenile poem 
which may recall to a modern reader the lighter moods of Keats. 
Its author, like the author of Doctor DOdipoU, must have had 
Shakespeare on the brain ; no reader of either play can miss or can 
mistake the gracious influence of A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Lov^s Labour's Lost, and The Comedy of Errors. The purfon the 
words Pcm and pot anticipates a Jest unconsciously borrowed and 
worked to death by the typically Caledonian humour of Carlyle. 

Any form of tribute to the memory of Sir Philip Sidney, any 
kind of witness to the popularity of the Arcadia, does honour to his 
lovers in the past and gives pleasure to its lovers in the present ; but 
one at least of these latter must express a wish that the playwrights 
would have left that last and loveliest of chivalrous and pastoral 
romances reverentially and lovingly alone. The prologue^ to The 
Isle of Ghdls is a bright and amusing little sample of dramatic satire ; 
its three types of critic, the lover of libel, the lover of ribaldry, and 
the; lover of fustian, are outlines of figures not unworthy of Ben 
Jonson. But there is little or rather nothing in the five acts thus 
ingeniously introduced of the peculiar charm wTiich pervades the 
whole atmosphere of the Arcadia: Da^ young princes are mere 
puppots^ trith mo trace of likeness to the Uoble ofiginal figures of 
* not for a moment can his light and loose-i^^ 
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tongued heroines, whatever grace of expression and of verse may be 
wasted on the wanton and fantastic exposure of their trivial inclina- 
tions, recall the two glorious sister figures of Sidney’s divine invention. 
There is only one * person of the play’ who has any life or likeness 
of life in him ; the rascally adventurer Manasses, moralist and 
satirist, informer and swindler ^id preacher • a very model and proto- 
i^ype of the so-called new journalist. The scene in which he explains 
his professional aptitudes and relates his varied experience is the 
only vigorous piece of writing in the ragged and slipshod little play ; 
his Puritan sermon anticipates with quite curious precision the 
peculiar eloquence of Mr. Chadhand. There is some rough and ready 
fun in the part of Miso ; hut the whole concern is on the whole but 
‘ an indigest deformed lump.’ The soliloquy which opens the fifth 
act has real sweetness as well as smoothness of metre as well as fancy. 
A few lines may servo to give the readei a taste of Day’s simple and 
gentle genius or gift of si yle. 

Farewell, bright aim, tliou hglitener of all eyes ; 

Tliou fairat to gi\e a bugliter beam to rise: 

Kflcb tree and februb wear tiammela of <Ly hair, 

13ut those are wires for none bnt kings to wear. 

For these wc should probably read hers. The play is as carelessly 

printed as it was carelessly composed. 

• 

The gentle minutes, crowned with crystal flowers, 

Losing their youlh'^, are gro%\n up poifect hours 
To hasten my delight : the bashful moon, 

That bince hor dalliance with Eudymion 

Durst ne>cr walk by day, under sail. 

• 

What follows is pxetty and musical, but these are the best lines, 
Shakespeare and ] fey wood have both touched smilingly on the 
‘ infinite variety ’ in style and subject of their contemporary play- 
wrights : neither has included in his list of the sundry sorts and kinds 
of play then aiming at popularity or bidding for success one curious 
and interesting class, generally perhaps interesting on historical 
rather than literary grounds: the biographical drama. There are 
better and there are worse examples of this kind than The Travels of 
Three English Brothers ; the anonymous play of Sir Thomas More^ 
which has scenes and passages in it of a qxiiet beauty and grave charm 
peculiar to the unknown and unconjecturable writer, is very much 
better, and probably tlie finest existing poem of its class ; Thorrms 
Lord Orormvdl, by the new or (Jerman Shakespeare, must alike in 
teaeoB and in charity be hopefully accepted as the worst. The cur^ 
ouB and amorphous play in which three men of genius — ^no competent 
reader of their remaining works will deny the claim to that distinction 
of Eowley, of Wilkins, or of^ay — took it by turns to dash off a sketch 
of incidents supplied by report, and to compile a supplement of 
inventions huddled up at random, is almost equally interesting and 
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disappointing to a student of heroic biography or a lover of the drama 
which depends on adventure and event. Heywood was the man who 
should have undertaken this subject : he would have made out of it 
a simple and a noble work of artless and unconscious art. The three 
adventurous brothers, whose doings and sufferings, wise or unwise 
and deserved or undeserved, can hardly be remembered without 
sympathy by any not unworthy countryman of Sir Walter Ealeigh 
and Sir Eichard Burton, do not seem to ha\e made any complaint of 
the liberties taken by their three volunteer laureates with their 
persons or their names, their characters or their experiences. And 
yet the represontjition of a Christian hero, who might conceivably 
and quite possibly have been sitting among the audience, fastened in 
the stocks and distended on the rack before the eyes of ‘ the great 
Turk,’ must make a modem Englishman feel that the honest and 
admiring enthusiasm of a dramatic ]>oet no greater than Eowley or 
Wilkins or Day might be almost more terrible as an inflip ^ on 
than the pitiless and unscrupulous animosity of Aristophanes or 
Shakespeare or Moliore. Cleon or l^ucy or Cotiu may have held up 
his head and smiled upon the foolish and vulgar spectator who could 
imagine him accessible or vulnerable l>y the satiie of Jlie Kaifjhis, or 
27ie Merry Wives of Windsor, or Les Femaus Savantes: an English 
gentleman must liave been a very Stoic if he ccnild so far sacrifice his 
natural instinct of personal reserve and noble sliynes^ as to abstain 
from wincing at his exhibition or exposure as a hero and a martyr, 
on the chance that the groundlings might be kindled and stimulated 
by his example to a keener sense of religious or patriotic duty. 

The quaint and original i)rologuo to this singular play is ])er- 
ceptibly and demonstralily the work of Eowley : who, though assuredly 
no dunce, would seem to have anticipated the brilliant and convenient 
theory of certain modern dunces that good inoti*e and musical verse 
must needs imply tenuity of meaning and deficiency of thought — as in 
the notorious and lamentable instances of Coleridge and Shelley, whose 
melodious einjitiness and vacuous efflorescence of mere colour and 
mere sound were so justly and ^o loudly derided and deplored by 
contemporary criticism. The singular point in Rowley’s case is that 
he really could write excellent good verse if he chose, but usually 
preferred to hobble and stagger rather than walk steady or run 
straight. ^,iamb, who liked him so well, and took such pleasure in 
culinary humour, must surely have missed this curious illustration of 
the process by which fact has to be trimmed uj) with fiction for the 
purposes of the historic stage. 

Who gives 8 fowl unto his cook to dross • 

likewise expects to haVb a fowd again ; 

Though in the cook’s laborious ^'orkmanship 

«Much may be diminisht, somewhat added, 

(The loss of feathers and the gain of s'auce), 



Yet itt tKe back sUrren^iej: of tbifl didi 
It is, a33d may be truly called, the same. 

Such are our acts: should our tedious Muse 
Pace the particulars of our travellers, 

Pive days would break the limits of our sceues 
But to express the shadows ; therefore we 
(Leaving the fedtheii» ahd some needless stuff) 
Present you with the failed of our feast, 
Clothing our truth within On argument 
Fitting the stage and your-attention, 

Yet not so hid but that she may appear 
To be herself, even truth. 


Eccentric in e3:pression as this apology may seem, I know not 
where to look for an or happier explanation and vindication of 
the method by which the nudity and aridity of mere casual fact 
must needs be clothed and vivified by poetry or fiction with the 
likeness and the spirit of enduring and essential truth. The symbol 
or'ciublem is less refined and ingenious than that of The Ring and 
the Bookf but hardly less exact in its aptitude of application. 

A curious use of a word which conveys to modem English ears none 
hut a very different meaning may be noted in the dedication, where 
the authors express a modest wish to have ‘ a safe harbour and umbrage 
for our well-willing yet weak labours,’ ()ne or two necessary correc- 
tions or completions of an obviously defective text may be worth 
transcription 

Befrain therefore, and [know,] wlmto’cr }ou are (page 38). 

I thank thee : less [or more] I cannot give tbes (page 46), 


An over austere or iiiipatient critic might set down his opinion 
that the opening scene of Law Tricks was less like the professional 
writing of a sane adult than the furtive scribbling of a clever child ; 
that a few pretty verses sprinkled here and there throughout the 
infantile five acts of this innocent lit tie play could hardly carry weight 
enough with even the most uncritical reader to make him doubt 
whether a fechoolboy with a touch of ambition to give something like 
shape to his, rudest fancy and something of colour to his crudest ’ 
emotion might not have \«^ritten it against time between school 
■\iiours — and hesitated to submit it to the judicial and jocose opinion ; 
of any but his most intimate and most closely coeval friend 5 that 
tbe two pages are the only satisfactory figures in it — ^their elders, 
or murderous, being comically rather than lamentably like 
the ^eatuies ^ boy’s brain. The mention of * Justice Slender ’ 

first scene is noticeable as an early and blundering reference 
to |%:'^ a plaj w'hich, though published four years before, can 
hairftiy to Bajej^cept on the st^e- the hastiest 

reader could hardljr have confuted 

w the memoijr of a playgoer, who: 
ohee e W eyidehtly haye 
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dialogue is sometimes brigHt and pleasant; it shoots and sparkles 
through the rhyming retort of fencing epigrams as lightly and grace- 
fully as Shakespeare's in any of his earliest and idlest wifr-combats or 
encounters of fancy. There are not a few notable words and phrases 
in the text worth registering for an English dictionary that ‘should 
be worthy to stand beside Littre's ; and there are touches of humour 
illustrative of manners which might repay the notice of a social 
historian. This passage, for instance, anticipates the aristocratic 
satire of Etherege : ‘ Still in the bogs of melancholy ! "tis staler than 
tobacco : not so much but the singing cobbler is grown melancholy, 
and corrects shoes in humour ; fie on’t^! ’ * That modem American 
slang has its roots in old or obsolete English is a truth once more 
attested by this curious passage : ‘ Why, she is of my near affinity ! 
Should I see my near affinity go in tatters?’ (Act II. sc. 1.) It 
may possibly be just worth notice that the same speaker in a later 
scene echoes the famous and defiant query of Ancient Pist ol, ^Il ave 
we not lliren here ? ’ and it seems to me certainly worth to 

note a singularly modem or modem-sounding use of a commonplace 
adjective just afterwards : ‘ We will be odd in all things.* I do not 
know whether camp-ball and football be the same game, but I should 
guess so from Tom Strowd’s offer (The Blind Beggar of Bednal Green, 
V. i.) to ' play gole at camp-ball.* Football was then held a plebeian 
game — witness Shakespeare, to say nothing of Beaumont and Fletcher* 
Anyhow, the word is a rare one. 

There is about as much substance in Hnmour out of Breath as in a 
broken thread of gossamer ; but even in the slightest and lightest of 
dramatic playthings misconstructed by the very clumsiest craftsmen 
who opened their toyshop on the stage of Shakespeare there is a touch, 
a hint, an indication of something more graceful and fanciful and child- 
like in its pretty siHy idleness or waywardness or incompetence than 
can be found among the wares *of earlier or later ‘ factors for the 
scene.* Mr. Bulleii's generous commendation of such merit as may be 
discovered in action or in character by a kindly or friendly reader will 
be accepted rather than controverted by a reasonably .good-humoured 
critic ; who nevertheless may be expeHed to regret that a little more 
than the less than little which has been was not made of the faintly 


' For * doubt ’ (Act II. sc, 1) we must obviously read * doubted —certainly not 
■* da*t,’ whi^b is hardly sense, as tobacco is not exactly an aphrodisiac. Profligate 
the prince is, says the jesting speaker ; * and that which makes him doubted most, be 
is ia love with the Indian punk Tobacco.’ In the ninth line of page 23 * induce ’ is of 
course a mifepri^t for ‘ endure.’ In the second line of page 4.2 a stage direction has 
Crept into the text ; the* words * discover Lurdo behind the arras ’ can only mean 
* 2^dd u dUcovered^ \ part of the speech into which the printer has jumbled 
;them they are mere nonsense. In the sixth line of the jSetty rhyming scene whibh 
foUpws, the word *away’ is a palpafte mist^e for ‘awry/ The right reading ia 
peihe^c and consistent; the wrong reading ibultifies a very graceful passage.,, On 
, |S4^ 7$ theriEl are two consecutive and curious errors ; * ungive * for ‘ungyve ’ 

'better), arid ? Heate’ for ‘ Hecate.’ 
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pencilled outlines and suggestions which promise now and then 
something bettor than we find realised in this unsteady and headlong 
little pliy- The divine and universal influence of Shakespeare lends 
it something of life and lighu and charm ; we feel once more that 
the very humblest and hastiest of his faithful and loyal followers has 
something to gi\e us which no later stage poet of moie vigorous and 
serious ability, no Dryden or Otway or Souiherne or Kowe, can give. 
There is Uiorc meiit in the least of these four playwrights, whichever 
he may bo, than it is now the fashion to allow him ; but in all those 
later days of luminous decadence there was but one of their kind who 
could wiite a \orse or two after the manner of tlie Shakespearean age 
in its earliest and siinplest evpicssion of d]amati(‘iaptiiro by alternate 
or elegiac rhyme. No competent judge of poetic styh^ would assign 
the following \(‘r‘-es to a poet oi a dramatist of tlie Kestoration. 

Wily was 1 d< btniod to he Iwirn alien c, 

^rrrn luldwilo Honoiii to the liprlit con\«.^(Ml, 

hamo’s dailmpf, the hiijrlit iiilanl ol lo\e, 

(^lowiied, and in Knipm’s goldtii < radU hud , 

Koelitd hv the hand >1* unpii bses that a u Id 
'rin ir scepties formed to rattha loi iny hand, 

Bo7n to tho malih of the gritn Jloahmj Jit Id, 

- ind th< nth duU of all the ydhnt land ^ 

* » 

j4ny one who knows anything of the sulijeit, if asked to name at 
a ventuie the author of these last two lo\ely lines, would assuiedly 
name Ttmnyson. They ludoiig to Nathaniel Lee, and oeeui in the 
first scone of the most hopelessly and olniously (hdii ions or lunatic 
peiformanoe tliat sure] y can e\er ha\e got itself acl<*(l. I wish I 
could find anything in Day so wholly and so dehohtfnlly worthy of 
the hand which wiote the Io\ely scene of lyiic and lomantic* court- 
ship betw(»^‘n Antipholus of Syiacuso and Luoiana : but tliere is some 
light faint lireath of the luminous April aii whuh stiih and shines 
through (»\eiy scene of Shakespeaie’s earliest plays in the ojiening of 
this fauta-tic little <*omedy. And thpre is something of a higher 
note in tl e utteiance of the banished Duke's irreconcilable son, when 
he refuses to acquiesce with his, father and sibteis in submission to 
adversity without hojie of letiibuiion or restoration, but repudiates 
all treacherous means of revenge on their sui>x)lante! . 

1 will not play tlio cow aid, kiU lum (iikst 
And K*nd my challenge alter. 

This almost tragic figure, which might have been borrowed from 
Marston and tempered or toned down in the bon owing, seems to 
bring luck to the leaser and gentler poet; the character of hi& 
i^^stresB tak<^s something of life and c]j^arm on it when he leaves her, 
rejected and contemptuous, an<jl» the page to whom she has confessed 
that she * cannot Uvfi without him ^ replies, ‘ 0 that he knew it, lady I " 
The rejoinder is worthy of a greater and more famous dramatist. ‘ He 
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does : he would uever have left me else. He does/ And the wrang- 
ling and love-making dialogue that follows is worthy either of Marstou 
or of Jonson. Bui on the whole this play miglit not unjustly be 
described as Marslon and water. Antonio, though he has some 
very pretty and fanciful verses to say, is a very thin ‘ moonshine 
shadow ’ of Andrugio Hut in lighter things the lighter touch of 
Day is graceful and pleasant enough ; the scene of blind man’s buff 
in which the i)risonor (‘scapes by the help of his princess and her 
page, and leaves his gaoler in gaol, is as pietty an interlude of farce 
as even Moliiie could have devised by uay of lelief to the giaver 
interest of lomautic* comedy/ 

In the moral and saiirieal allegory of the scholai’s pilgrimage, 
for the sui\ival or levival of wliich Day and we owe aiiiccie thanks 
to Mr. Bullen, the opening attack on the tricks of tradesjnen is 
noticeable for a lealistic force of humour not uiiwoithy of Dckker. 
The wealth of curious teinis and phrases would amply repay^j^he^re- 
search of a social historian or an intelligent lexicogia])her/ There* 
are such vivid and pi< turesque touches in thedesciiptionof ‘ Poneria, 
or Hill,’ as ^ould be famous if th(‘y had but had the luck to he laid 
on by tlie hand of no better a ijoet tlian Hunyan. For example : 

‘ Her hair, that hung in loose trammels alxiuL her shoulders, like (me 
threads of gold, befraed like a curled Jlame ihal burm downivanlsJ • 
The entire alk^goryis alive with ingenious and imaginative invention 
of incnhmt and symbol. There are toadies of genuine if not very 
subtle or recondite liuinour in the seventeenth * tiactate : ’ the desciip- 
tion of ‘ a kind of justice in law ’ and his household is liaully unwoithy 
of Fielding or of Dickens; and Hhe new *vi car,* made out of an old 
friar that had been twice tuincd at a leligion-diesser's,’ is a clergy- 
man fit to stand beside the reverend and immoital figure of Parson 
Trulliber. In the 7rin(‘icenth tractate it curious to cbme once* 
raoie upon the old media val faille or allegory of human life UvS a 
tree growing in the side of a gulf or pit, with God as a raging lion 
and the devil as a fieiy seriient above it and beneath, and the white 
mouse Day and the black nionfie Night ever nibbling at the root 
of it/ 

The best known or rather the least unknown of Day’s works 
belongs to the same categoiy of allegorical satire, Leigh Hunt, who 

spoke of it with his*usual and unfailing charm of sympathetic and 

• 

* In the third lino oC the second speech of this play there is an obvlOll^ly iidica- 

loua misprint thq * steeds still armed ’ could only have been ‘ banded with steel,’ not 
^ branded *--or fii od * 

’ In his description of Envy, Day uses the word ‘hag* as a msLb< uliiic substantive^ 
and Anger he defines as ‘a right low (wuntiy boot-halcr ** Tlit laie woid ‘swoltedt * 
which occurs in the sixth tiactate - ‘the beaii^teous flowers were nothing else but 
Awelted weeds * — i» apparently another form of* wilted.’ ^ 

* In the seventh tractate there is a curious phrase which is new to me : * he ia 
bis own as sure as a club.’ 
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senititive appreciation in that delightful book which will always be 
especially cherished by all to whom his genius and Bichard Doyle^g 
are dear, was as right as might have been expected in his objection 
that the characters who play their parts in The JParlimimt of Bees 
were too unlike the makers of honey to represent them fairly in sight 
of the laziest and most indulgent* f<mcy. He knew this quaint and 
queer and beautiful poem only by the extracts given in LamVs price- 
less SpecimmSi and consequently could not guess that it was mainly 
intended as a direct and obvious piesentation, satirical or panegyrical, 
of contemporary and cliaracteiistic types of men and women under 
the merely nominal and transpaient form of bees. It is a real pity 
that the happy and happy-making author of .d Jar of Howy from 
Moviit Hyhla should nevei have read even the title of the oiiginal 
version uneait bed by the desenodly fortunate and tliankworlhy le- 
feearch of Mr. 13ullen : ‘ An old Mamrsciipt containing the Parliament 
of Bees^ found in a hollow tree in a garden at Ilybla, in a strange 
language, and now laitlifully translaied into easy English verse by 
John Bay, Cantabrig/ — who ventures to append the motio chosen 
by Shakespeare for the fiist book which e\er boie on its title-page 
the most illustrious of all mortal or iminoital names. Balzac, if 
not Hugo, might have been inter est(‘d to learn horn the dedication 
how Lewis tlie ele\enth (of that name) King of Franco took notice, 
and bountifully rewaided a decayed gardener, who presented him 
with a bunch of cairots.’ 

The partnership of Dekker in this work, detected and verified by 
Mr. Bullon, is confkmed beyond all question by comparison of the 
good metre in the charming sixth ocene with the scandalously slip- 
shod Verse which here and there disfigures those w^hicli precede and 
follow it : a perverse and villanous defect peculiar to Dekker alone 
among alMiis fellows ; a sin out of which even the merciless lash of 
Ben Jonson failed to whip him into repentance and reformation. 
The changes from the manuscript in the printed text are sometimes 
at least such improvements as transfigure rather ixjor verso into 
really good ]>oetry ; and sometimes of a much more dubious kind. 
A passage wliicli does not reappear in the j>Tinted J*arliameQit of Bees, 
but recurs in Bokkcr\s IVovdir of a K iv yd otn^ seems to me better 
ex|>ressed in its original manuscript fonn. 

IIo that will ri»ad iny acts of charity * • 

blitili lind them writsn ashch, wlucli tlio wmd 
Khali scatter ero ho spells them. 

Irj the text of Bekker’s play we find this surely inferior version : 

, He thflki will read the wasting of my gold 

Shall find it writ in ashes, which the wind 
Will scatter ere }& spends it. 

But if Woxdaworthi lAudox;, and even Tennyson, did not always 
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change for the better, we can hardly expect a more in&llible felicity 
in revision from Dekker or from Day. 

That the third ‘ Character ’ belongs to Dekker seems to me evident 
from the cancelled couplet which announces without introducing an 
important figure in .TIw Wonder of a Kingdcm, the disowned and 
impoverished brother of the profligate and ruffianly braggart. As 
that gallant and ill-requited soldier is the next ‘ Character,’ this scene 
must also, 1 presume, be Dekker’s. But it is Day, 1 think, who 
touches the loathsome lips of the typical and ettmal poetaster- 
sycophant and slanderer, coward and liar — with indirect and imolun- 
tary praise of Perhius. I doubt whether Dekker could have construed 
a dozen consecutive lines of the noble young lioman stoic. 

How Day could liave liad the heart to cancel some of the sweetest 
lines he ever wrote 1 cannot conjecture ; but tlie strange fact is that 
these pretty verses were struck away from the sixth and gracefullest 
scene of the most delightful little poem he has left us. ^ 

A pair of suns move in Lis spLereLke eyes ; 

Weie I love’s pirate, be sLould bi' my pri/e. 

Only Lis person lij(Ltens all tLo room. 

For where las Leauty sLincs night dares not oomo. 

Ills frown would school a tyrant to he meek ; 

Line's chronicle is painted on his cheek, 

Where lilies and fresli roses spread scThigh 
As death himself to see them fade would die. 

• 

This passage can hardly have been cancelled because the cha- 
lacteristics of fiiscinating youth described in it were rather human 
than apiarian : the whole poem, on that score, would at once deserve 
tire castigation of lire. * . 

The seventh interlude, brightly and lighlly written after the ready 
fashion of Dekker^ has just the straightforward simplicity; of his satire 
in its caricatures of parsimony and prodigality, with something of his 
roughness and laxity in metre. In the ninth and tenth we find him 
again, and recognise in each the first shape or sketch of yet another 
scene in the tragicomedy to which so much was transferred from this 
as yet unpublished poem. The eighth, a sequel dr counterpart to 
the sixth, is no less evidently the work of Day : as smooth and 
musical in metre, as extravagant and fantastic in conceit. The two 
sweet and graceful scenes which wind up the pretty and fanciful weft 
of this lyric and satiric'poem are perhaps the best evidence left us of 
Day’s especial and delightful gift ; fresh, bright, and delicate as the 
spirit and the genius of the poet and critic who discovered him, and 
gave his modest and gentle name the imperishable and most enviable 
honour of association with the name of Lamb* 


AlihEBNOX ClJABIiES SWIN'BT7RN'B, 
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F/FTy YEARS OF 
THE ENGLISH COUNTY COURTS 


Fiktv yeaift ngo an Act of Pariiameni camo into force in Kngland 
and Wales dealing with a branch of the subject of legal reform. It 
had passed through all its stages at the end of the stormy session of 
the fiw-^ade year, leceiving the royal assent on the 28th of August 
1846, and it became law under the modest title of ‘ An Act for the 
more easy Recovery of Small Debts and Demands in lilngland.’ The 
debates which attended its passage' through both Houses are recorded 
within less than a dozen columns of Hansard ; yet its j)ioposals weie 
the outcome of nearly twenty years of resolute pailiarnentary eflfoit, 
met by opposition no less persistent. Such struggles are wont to end, 
as this did, in a coinpromise. It ^as the old story of all sound Knglish 
reform : hasty change ivas successfully withstood, and gradual evolu- 
tion was happily accompll^hed. "Now that the C'ounty Court system 
so inaugurated lias been in operation in England for half a century, 
I may perhaps he permitted, as one wlio duiing the last fifteen years 
has ‘ worked in the mill,’ to trace briefly the origin and progress and 
endeavour to realise the result of a measure whose full impoitance is 
hardly recognised as yet, but which will one day be reckoned among 
the great legislative achie\ement& of Her Majesty’s leigu. 

In the year 1828 Brougham had directed the attention of the 
House ol Commons to the then existing state of the comts of 
common law, examining their constitution and the mode in which 
tbe business distiibuted and‘'conducted. In one of those flights 
of rhetoric so characteristic of the man he declared, ‘ If we view the 
whole Establishments of the couni ry,’ whether executive, administra- 
tive, civil, military, na\al, diidomatic, domestic, or fi.scal, *all^ shrink 
into nothing when compared with the pure, prompt, and cheap 
administration of justice throughout the Empire.* It was an easy 
task at that time to expose mischiefs which stayed the administration 
of civil jurisprudence, often causing a \irtual denial of justice to 
large classes of the people. Those evils resulted mainly from rigid 
adherence to a system which arose out of conditions of life prevalent 
for a certain period ift England. But those conditions were temi^ 
porary ; they had long pnssed away ; the system had become obsolete. 
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As will presently be seen, however, the modem endeavow to provide 
for the administration of civil justice speedily, and on the spot, is 
but a return to the sounder principles and practice of an earlier 
age 5 and follows the enlightened maxim of Bacon : * Antiquity 
deserveth that reverenc'e, that men should make a stand thereupon, 
and discover what is*the best way ; but when the Discovery is well 
taken, then to make Progression/ 

In feudal times the civil tribunals in England were threefold. 
There was the Supreme Court-baron, in which the sovereign, as 
superior lord, summoned liis great tenants, tliose who held per 
baroniam, to administer justice for the whole realm ; ^ while the 
tenants of the (Vo wn who held otherwise than per barmiiam also 
performed judicial duties as one of the conditions of their tenure, 
exercising jurisdiction in respect of matters arising within their 
respective counties ; their court was called the CuHa Coniitatua —the 
County Court — being held by and before the ComitatuSf or body of 
Freeholders of the County ; and, lastly, the inferior lords 7)f liSknors 
were entitled to summon their own freehold tenants in Courts-baron, 
and so to exercise jurisdiction in matters arising within the district 
of the seignory.^ In the two latter tribunals the ordinary jurisdiction 
was limited to forty shillings, an amount probably sufficient in 
feudal times to reach most of the ordinary disputes of daily life; 
and it was their chief viitue that they were local, and therefore 
easy of access as well for the suitors as the su^d/ Thus, to use 
the words of Blackstone, ‘ Justice was brought home to every man^s 
door, by constituting as many Courts of Judicature as there were 
manors or townships in the kingdom, wherein injuries were re- 
dressed in an easy and expeditious manner by the suffrages of neigh- 
bours and friends/ It may be assumed that the i)rocedure in the 
local tribunals waa simple and speedy ; perhaps, too, it was cheap ; 
but with the decay of the feudal system and the gradual decline in 
the value of money, the forty-shilling courts fell more and more 
into disuse. Instead of the local system being adapted to the 
changed conditions of life, the business of litigation was gradually 
drawn away from the districts in which the suitors resided, with 
increased gain to the London lawyers, who became in the course of 
time a brilliant and powerful craft, but with an increase of cost, 
• 

* In the Appellate Jurisdiction of tlio House of Lords part of that duty exists to 
this day, its function as a Court of First Ihstonce being now delegated to other hands, 
and Barons by Tenure superseded by Barons by Writ of Summons. 

^ In Wales, |uid in the Counties Palatine of Lancaster, Chester, and Durham, a local 
jurisdiction survived large enough for dealing with cases of greater nuignilude, but 
throughout the rest of the country tho work of local cQprts was practically limited 
to the task of enforcing payment of petty debts by means of a dilatory, costly, and 
ine^cient procedure. . 

* The local courts were controlled by appeal to the oentsal and supeiior judiciary, 
whose delegates— in> ttin&re, or Justices in Byre, now superseded by the 
Judges of Assise— went round the country from time to time. 
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Taxation, and delay for the suitors. All actions involving ^bastioas 
of BUxy iiDportance or magnitude were commenced by th.e isisue of 
a writ at Westminster, and were either tried there or, at tho eon* 
elusion of the ^ pleadings ^ stage, sent for trial to the assizes. Under 
this system two institutions in the course of time grew and pros- 
pered exceedingly ; a central Bar of common-law bairisters, and a 
large number of agency firms of lA^ndon attorneys, to whom the 
conduct of their clients’ litigation was entrusted by the provincial 
practitioners, the latter being thus virtually reduced to the positioU 
of middlemen. For the leaders and leading juniors of the common- 
law Bar, as well as for the agency houses, the system was a lucrative 
monopoly; and it could not be expected that they would regard 
proposals for KScattering the business ba\e with feelings of abhonence, 
or that, being so near to the legi&lati\e centre, they would forbear to 
encouiage resi^-tance to all proposals for refoim. 

For small suitors, howe\er, there was almost a denial of justice. Of 
an avci age of some 90,000 causes entered ann ually in the superior courts 
of Westminster during the five years ending 1 827, no less than 30,000, 
or one-third, woie for amounts not exceeding 20/., and it uas stated 
that to try these cases out would require an expenditure of at least 
four times the aggiegate amount in dispute ; vhile CO, 000, or two- 
thirds of the whole, were entered for the recovery of sums not ex- 
ceeding 50/., the estimated cost and exjiense of trying them being 
more than double* the amount which formed the subjt'ct of the 
claims. In some of the chief centres of population attempts Lad 
been made to remedy the mischief by the establishment of Coiuts of 
Request, created usually by. local ^»tatutes ; but the extent of the 
jurisdiction vested in these courts, their forms of piocedure, and their 
scales of costs, varied considerably. Moieover, owing to the lack of 
judicial strength and their inability to enforce due -execution of their 
own process, or compel the attendance of witnesbes, they proved to 
be but feeble tribunals for the enforcement of even the humblest 
claims. The evil reached its height during tlie first quarter of the 
present century. 

In the long peace the attention of Parliament was more im- 
mediately directed to quebtions of dome&tic policy, and, amongst 
them, to the pioblem of law reform. It may be worth while here to 
review in a few sentences the jirotracted struggle which ended in the 
re-establishment of the ancient Cpunty Co^s upon their present 
basis, not only for the purpose of throwing light on the course 
of such further changes as may be necessary, but also because the 
parliamentary conflict was a remarkable instance of the curiously 
deliberate yet always successful habit of the English people when 
engaged in handling a large mea^^ure of reform, that of fashioning it 
to the shape in whiehithey think' it will be most suitable to the wants 
and haUts of their daUy life. IfOrd Althorp was the first statesman 
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who seems to hiave given serious attention to the subject of the cheap 
and easy recovery 6f small debts. With the aid of a lawyer and jurist 
of great enlightenment — Mr. Baron Alderson, then at the Bar— he 
prepared an unambitious Bill, by which it was proposed to extend 
the jui^isdiction of the ancient County Couils to 10/., giving to 
the sheriff a legal expert as ahscssor. After several ineffectual 
attempts to ‘pass even this modest measure, Lord Althorp resigned 
the Bill to Sir Robert Peel, then Home Secretary, in whose hands it 
met with no belier success, notwithstanding that he endeavoured to 
present it with the omission of the asse‘-sor clauses. It was soon 
after this that Biougham, in 1828, bi ought the whole question of the 
state of the I«iw before the House of Commons in the great speech 
before mentioned, and Micceeded in canying a\ole foi an Address pray- 
ing for an inqiiiiy. T\\o Royal (bmmissions weie ai>pointed : one to 
inquiie into the law of real properly, the othei into the pleadings, 
practice, and pioceedings in the common-law (ouits.* Without 
wailing for the re])Oit of the learned Common-Lau Commi8sidW?i^r, 
possibly, harboniing inisgi\ings as to the mode in which they would 
deal with the ‘'Uhject of local court'', Bioughain introduced in 1830 a 
Bill for tlie establishment of * Local Distiit t Courts,^ with a jurisdic- 
tion limited to 100/. in actions of del>t, and 50/. in actions for injury 
to person or i)ersonal pi operty, besides an iinliniited jmisdiction in 
actions of evciy kind where the parties agreed io a trial liefoie the 
local tiibunal. The District Judges weie also to act as Arbitrators, 
on occasion, and it was furthei proposed to entrust to them functions 
analogous to those ol a ;«r/c ch pair, under the title of ‘Judges of 
Reconcilement.’ The Bill, intiodueed ip Apiil 1830, was read a 
second time in tlie House of Commons, and seemed likely to receive 
the appioval and suppoit of Sir Robert Peel and Lord Altlioip ; but, 
owing to the pioiogation and dissolution ol that year, it, perished 
in its prime. In the autumn, bowe\er, Brougham became Lord 
Chancelloi, and one of his first acts was to introduce the measure in 
the House of Lords, omitting the arbitiation and ‘reconcilement’ 
clauses, but adding a large bankruptcy juiisdiction, and entrusting to 
the local judges the functions of Masteig in Chancery. At the instance 
of Lyndhurst the Bill was referred to the Common-Law Commissioners, 
who advised a reduction in the amount of the jurisdiction to 20/. in 
actions of debt and, 50/. in tori, but otherwise recommended its 
adoption, and in that form it was reintroduced by Brougham in the 
session of 1833, 

The career and fate of the Bill in the House of I^ords form a 
dramatic episode in *the history of law relorm. The oiiponents of 
change found in Lyndhurst a valiant champion, and watched the 
battle with keen anxiety. Although the (juestion was fought out 

* The Beports of these Commissions were presented in 1835, and, as is well known, 
became the foundation of several momentous changes m legal procedure. 
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upon lines of abstract controversy, the pages of Hansard recording 
the debates reveal the intense personal feeling which the combatants 
brought to the contest. It was not as carpet knights that Biougham 
and Lyndhurst entered the lists for the fray, Brougham could and 
did hit hard. His zeal as a reformer, quickened by a personal 
anxiety to prevail over Lyndhurst, nerved him to a great effort, in 
which he found but little help or encouragement. But If Brougham 
was the harder hitter, Lyudburst was the subtler debater and the 
more skilful strategist. Making no «?ecrel of his dii^approval of local 
jurisdiction generally, and discussing the question witii the frankest 
candour, but at the same time with admirable tact, he argued that, 
if Parliament in its wisdom should think fit to establish such a 
system, the fiust duty of Parliament should be to make it as peifect 
as possible. 3iy his advice the Bill was allow^ed to go iuto Com- 
mittee, the question of its adoption at all being reser\ed for the third 
reading. Accordingly, the measuie was duly dealt with in Com- 
miwLce. It was considered in detail, pmnod, whittled, and prepared 
in usual Committee fashion. It was an liour of triumph for 
Brougham when the amended Bill came on foi the third reading — 
bnt no more than an hour, for Lyndhurst had not been idle. The 
division was taken on the question * That the Bill be now read a 
thiid time?' and the result was as follows* Contents 81; Non- 
contents 81 I Pioxie^ — there were pioxies in those days— were 
called. Btougham held 41, but Lyndhurst ])rodiiced 53, and so the 
question was quietly shelved for more than a do/cn yeats. 

But the time had come ; reform was * in the air.' Before the 
beginning of the present reign it had become e\ident, even to tliose 
who had most earnestly oppo'^ed the Bill of 1833, that the adoption 
of some such measure was inevitable. For the profession the thin 
end of tbe wedge was less to be dreaded than the thick end. A 
Common-Law Process Act, passed in 1833, had given a jurisdiction 
up to 201, to the slierifTs court; but the shadow of Westminster 
Hall lested upon its modest provisions, for the jurisdiction was 
•exercisable only on a ‘ writ of inquiry,' and with a jury to assess 
the damages. So things went on until 1842, when it was found 
•expedient to extend throughout England the Bankruptcy jurisdiction 
which had recently been established with great success in London. 
Then it was that Lyndhurst, who had, in 1841, become Lord Chan- 
oellor for the third time, admitted at last that efficient local courts 
were needed, if only as a machinery for the purpose of canying out the 
Bankruptcy business of the country ; and his old antagonist had at 
least the grim satisfaction of being able to say ' I told you so,' After 
nearly a decade Brougham’s abortive measure of 1 833 was taken from 
the pigeon-hole to which it had been consigned, and from its clauses a 
new Bill was drafted, extending the jurisdiction of the ancient County 
Courts from 40e. to 20i., giving to them a limited jurisdiction 4n 
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actions of tort, and enabling them to try actions of eveiy kind and 
amount by consent of the parties. This last provision was fatal; 
opposition in the Commons was successful, and the Bill was lost. 
Soon afterwards came the memorable Free-trade year. Iryndhurst 
again introduced his old opponent’s Bill (omitting the ‘voluntary 
jurisdiction’ clauses)’ as ‘A Bill for the more easy EeCovery 
of Small Debts and Demands in England,’ but before the second 
reading Lyndhurst’s official cfiU’eer had closed ; he went out of 
office with Sir Eobert Peel’s JVIinistry on the 6th of July, 1846. 
The incoming Lord Chancellor, Lord Cottenham, forthwith adopted 
the foundling. On his motion it was read a second time in the 
Upper House, was hurried through all its stages in both Houses, and 
received the Eoyal Assent before the close of the session. Thus 
ended the strange vicissitudes of this long controversy, and so it 
came to pass that Brougham lived to see his pfet measure carried by 
a Whig Minister after all ; while to Lord Cottenham waa,, given a 
j)rofusion of patronage, including sixty County-Court judgeships, such 
as has not fallen to the lot of any Lord Chancellor before or since.^ 

In March 1847 the Act came into operation throughout England 
and Wales. The country was mapped out into sixty circuits, com- 
prehending an aggregate of about 500 courts, while the district of 
each court included the area of a number of parishes.® It was a good 
common-sense arrangement, in which geographical. boundaries were 
ignored ; some circuits extending over parts of as many as seven 
counties, the main object being to distribute the work amongst the 
judges according to population rather than area.* For each circuit a 
Judge, and for each district a Clerk (noW called a Kegistrar), and a 
High Bailiff were appointed, their respective duties being prescribed 
by the Act, and with this modest equipment the new Country Courts 
set to work in the exercise of their limited jnrisdiction.^ The simple 
machinery of 1847, with the addition of junior clerks, and under- 
bailiffs where necessary, and regulated by a code of Eules, Forms, and 

* The qualification for the office of Judge required by the original Act was seven 
years’ standing at the Bar, but has since be^n raised to ten years. Lord Gotten- 
ham, finding that no provision was made for granting pensions to the Judges of the 
abolished * Courts of Bequest,’ generously appointed a large number of them to the 
newly created judgeships. The effect of this upon the strength of the County Court 
judiciary was felt for several years. The qualification for the office of Registrar is 
live years’ standing as a solicitor, , 

* The original method adppted, for fixihg the qonrt towns was ingenious. The 
plan pursued in the Act for the Appointment of Registrars of Births, Deaths, and 
Harriages (6 3c % Wm. IV. c. 85) was taken as a basis. The device saved trouble, and 
on the whole has worked Veil. Power was taken to alter and vary, by Orders in 
Council, the areas of the respective circuits. This has froig time to time been effected 
with more or less advantage, and the number of circuits has been reduced to fifty-four, 

’ A fimited number of highly paid * Treasurers * were appointed for the task ot 
auditing and controlling the fiscal part of the aJlministratioa The office was gradu- 
ally abolished as the original holders died out, and the duty is now admirably per- 
formed by auditors on the permanent staff of Her Hajesty1& Treasury. 

Tot. XUI— Ko. 248 . Q 
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Scales of Costs, suffices to thic day, eltboogh the acorn plaat;^ .fifty 
y^ears ago has become a goodnsu^ oak, and the original jurisdic|:ion, 
as will he seen, has been augmented by scores of subsequent statutes. 

From its beginning the experiment was successful. At once ^ 
enormous mass of business flowed into the nery Courts. Within the 
first twenty-one months, no les? ths^p 856,826 actions were tried in 
them, and it was admitted that in addition to the causes actually tried 
many thousands were settled out of Court in consequence of the 
intimation given to debtors and wrong-doers by the speedy dispatch 
of the business that it was vain to refuse compliance with just demands, 
whether of debt or for damages. Soon the extent of the jurisdiction 
was found to be too restricted, and from time to time the provisions 
of Brougham’s original Bill of 1833 were incorporated by means 
of Amending Acts. The first extension, in 1850, was from 20L to 
60L in actions of debt, with the result that no less than 4,0p0 causes 
for^slaims between those amounts were tried in four months, being at 
the rate of 10,000 in a year. It quickly became evident that the 
speed, simplicity, and finality of the procedure attracted litigants 
and commanded their confidence. During the first quinquennium 
the yearly average of causes was 433,000. In the Superior Courts 
of Westminster Hall, the Circuits and Process Courts included, the 
average had barely exceeded 100,000. 

By thirteen subsequent County Court Acts the jurisdiction was 
gradually augmented. A Consolidation Act, incorporating the pro- 
visions of all of them, and still further enlarging their powers, was 
passed in 1888, arid for the last nine years the ordinary jurisdiction 
of the County Counts' in England and Wales has stood thus : 

Subjeot*>Matter Pecuniary Limit of Jurisdiction 

(vonynon law action, with written consent of 

hoth parties ...... Unlimited. 

Action founded on contract (excepf for Breach 
of promise of Marriage, in which the County 
Courts have no jurisdiction) . . . 60^. 

fiction founded on tort (except Libel, Slander, 

; and Seduction, in which the CpurUiy Courts 

' ' ^ have no jurisdiction) . . * . . 60/. 

Counter-claims (unless plaintiff gives written 
^ o. . ^notice of objection) ..... Unlimited. 

, Bjectment or questions of title to realty . 6Q/. annual value. 

Equity jurisdiction 600/. 

. . * . . . 200/. personalty and 

, , 300/. realty, 

jurisdiction • • • . . SpO/. 

jurisdiction .... Unlimited. 

"iiepWviii ' ^ » •' • • • • Unlimited, 

tmisferred from High Court . 500/. 

< Ap^W ^ contract trani^ferred from High 

‘ ; ;dourt 100/,. , 

Action# W tort Unlimited. ^ 

Jppptipato ,(wi^ 

• 10 , 000 /. ' ,, . 
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' Cbnuttenting on these figures, an eminent anthbiity ’ ^thfolly 
and htimorously observes that ‘the only general principle to be 
deduced from them is that the simpler an action is to try, the less 
jurisdiction the County Court has to deal with it/ 

But the ordinary curriculum of work includes by no means the 
whole of the duties which have been cast upon the Judges, The 
Statute-Book contains more than a hundred Acts of Parliament 
authorising or directing exceptional proceedings to be taken in the 
County Courts, and otherwise recognising them as an institution 
ancillary to modern, social legislation. A mere catalogue of these 
Acts of Parliament would fill a couple of pages, but a short alpha- 
betical list of a few of them may serve by way of illustration. 


Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883. 
Bankruptcy Act, 1883. 

Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1887* 
Debtors Act, 1869. 

Employers’ Liability Act, 1880# 
Friendly Societies Act, 1876. 
Guardianship of Infants Act, 1886. 
Habitual Drunkards Act, 1879. 
Industrial Assurance, Sac,, Act, 1896. 
Law of Distress Amendment Act, 1888, 


Mercantile Law Amendment Act, 1856# 
Open Spaces, &c., Act, 1890. 

Public Health Act., 1876. • .*• 

Railways Regulation Act, 1871# 

Settled Land Acts, 1882 -90. 

Tithe Act, 1891, 

and (last, but not least) 

Workmen’s (Compensation for Injuries) 
Act,. 1897. 


These and similar supplemental jurisdictions, if I may so term 
them, have been entrusted to the County Courts so freely, and have 
been assimilated so easily, that every Member o^ Parliament who has 
a new legal measure on the stocks rfaturaUy suggests that the 
County Court shall be the instrument or machinery for carrying out 
his scheme. The staff is there, so all objections to the proposaFon 
the score of expense are ingeniously avoided, and undoubtedly a 
considerable amount of important modern legislation relating to social 
subjects would have been impracticable if the useful domestic court- 
of-all-work was not at all times available and equal to the occasion# 
The additional expenditure of time and labour required for the dis- 
charge of the duties created by some’of those enactments is not very 
considerable, and most of the Judges, I believe, regard the work as 
an agreeable variety which breaks the monotony of the daily round# 
But ‘many littles make a mickle/ For instance, when the Com- 
missioners of Bankruptcy were abolished by the .Bankruptcy Act of 
1869, and the business of their department, outside of London was 
handed over to the County Courts, with a saving of 70,000^. per annum 
to the Exchequer, the County Court Judges struggled as best they 

• Mr. M. D. Chalmers, now Legal Member of the Council of iha Govtonor- 
O'eheral of India, and formerly (1884 to 180(1) Judge of Jhe Birm'n jham County 
Court. Seethe Zaw Quarterljf Me»iew for January 1889, from which the suggestion 
of the above tabular statement, adapted from one drawn up by his Honour Judge 
Chalmeri!, ia t^n. - ' , ^ 

\ " ' "A a 2^' :'v: 
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cotild for fourteen years witli the shortcomings of that elaborately 
mischievous measure ; and when in 1883 Mr, Chamberlain conceived 
and carried the great Bankruptcy Act of that year — a statute which 
in my humble opinion has done much to purify a certain stratum of 
the commercial atmosphere of th^ country — the equitable working out 
of the new system was confid^ to the discretion of the County Court 
Judges, with an absolute authority to settle all questions in dispute, 
aud, where necessary, to inflict due punishment for fraud. Again, the 
Employers* Liability Act of 1882 has made heavy demands upon 
the time of the Qounty Court, and upon the attention of its Judges ; 
and, later still, when the law relating to Agricultural Holdings and 
Tenants’ Compensation, the amendment of the Law of Distress, and 
the Tithe^collection question had to be deAlt with, the County Courts 
were made in each case the instruments of the new policy. As to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of last session — a measure described 
by ]Jtr. Chamberlain as * an enormous step ’ ® — it is too soon to foretell 
with certainty what its effects may be ; but if success should attend 
the effort of the present Government to submit to cheap and 
friendly arbitration conflicts hitherto involving acrimonious litigation 
between employers and workmen, that success will necessarily involve 
a. considerable addition to the functions of the County Courts, whose 
Judges will find that a fresh batch of duties has fallen into their 
miscellaneous inheritance. 

It may be asked how it is that this heterogeneous mass of wojk 
is so smoothly, an(| on the whole so successfully, disposed of from 
year to year? The answer c is simple. The English County Court 
system is an organisation conducted on the plain business lines 
of absolute division of labour and absolute delegation of responsi- 
bility. The Lord Chancellor, in whom is vested the power of 
appointment,'® nominates under his own hand each one of the 
Judges ‘to hold Courts’ in a separate circuit, and having done 
so permits him, within the limits of that circuit and of the 
jurisdiction, to rule and to adjudicate without let or hindrance. The 
Judge, subject to the approval tof the Lord Chancellor, appoints the 
/ Itegistrar for each Court. The Registrar, subject to the approval of 
, ihe Judge, selects and appoints the bailiffs. Nobody interferes with 
; the functions or province of anybody else, so long as the work of each 

^ ^ Chamberlain) was snre, although he had little sappott now and few 

' to were many who would come to realise that this was indeed 

' ah etDjhinhbiis they were taking. It was a step that wohld have an influence far 
> > on Third Beading (Hansard, li. S2£}. 

, * *9 tcmpVable, fot Snahility or ihisbehaviout. They are not ♦ sworn 

- in,** and sitting in Parliapaent or practising at the Bar ; 

' hnt ^ he Consmlssioners of Assize and Justices of the Beace. 

: th^,Chanphli<nf of the of tnneaster appoints the Judges of the liancas}]^ 

; Couhty Coiire $hi^ important Courts of Liverpool, where there are 
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department is properly and promptly conducted.^* The Judge’s 
pronouncements of the law are subject to revision on appeal by the 
Supreme Court of Justice in all causes where the claim exceeds 20i. 
The statistics relating to these appeals are remarkable. The total 
number of appeals from County Courts in 1895 (the last year 
for which returns have been published) was only 130, of which 
considerably less than one-half were successful. The grouped 
‘ districts,* each with its own Court town, which compose a 
‘ circuit,* are independent as well as distinct. The days and hours 
of the sittings of every Court are fix^d by the Judge many weeks 
or months beforehand, are published, and are adhered to.'^ 
practice has made the Registrar and his staff expert in the art of 
gauging approximately the duration of each day's work, and as fa 
rule the allotted business of each day is finished within the day. 
The Registrar disposes swiftly of all undefended or admitted claims, 
and, when the parties consent, he tries all disputed claims up to 2?., 
while the remainder of disputed cases, a small perceniage the 
whole, are heard and determined by the Judge, who is directed by 
Statute to ‘ proceed in a summary way to try the action and give 
judgment,* and who has discovered that arrears are burdensome; 
he generally, therefore, takes care to sit until he has exhausted his 
list. 

From the first, the British public — who are, pn the whole, a very 
simple-minded and practical public, caring little for professional 
interests or jealousy when their own greater interests and convenience 
are concerned — discovered that in the County Court system they had 
secured something that was wanted. The Act of 1846 was not a 
perfect measure : it was a crude experiment*; but what of that? It 
was useful, it was simple : it was effective, it was capable of amend- 
ment, of improvement ; and so the public ‘ took to it * at once and 
fostered it. Stephenson's ‘ Pufiing Billy' was a rough* experiment, 
nevertheless it showed not only that the thing could be done, but 
how it could be done ; it has been developed in many directions, and 
we have the express locomotive of to-day. So Brougham’s invention 
of the modern County Court Jent itself readily to evolution : a mere 
useful and handy tool at first, it has been gradually improved into a 
kind of judicial steam-hammer, capable of dealing with a claim in 
Bankruptcy for 100,000i,, or determining an action of debt to recover 
half-a-sovereign. 

“ The success with which the machinery oi this staff of fifty-four Judges and 
over five hundred Registrars is made to work easily is largely due to the urbanity and 
tact of the lhamed gentleman who at present holds the office of Permanent Secre- 
tary to the Lord Chancellor. 

** The Judges are directed by statute to attend»and hold the Court in 
djstirict at least once in every month, unless the Lord Chancellor shall otherwise 
direct* In practice the Judge sits several, times a month in the larger centres of 
population, and less frequently than once a month at the Court town of sparsely 
inhaldted districts. 



The volmne and extent of the horaneiBS m* di^oos^ of itt ibte 
Oomify Court is enormous, and it incites year by year. From tibie 
annual statistical retums for the last twenty^five years, which are duly 
presented to Parliament, the following table has been prepared : 

COUNTY COURTS 
O&DuriSr ^jEmrsDicnoK 


Tears 

plaints entered (of whatsoerer nature) ^ 

Not exceeding 20f. 

Above $01, t and not 
exceeding 60f. 

By agreement 
abot'e 60f, 


1 

2 

3 

1870 

898,810 

13,445 

48 

1871 

904,072 

14,431 

35 

,1872 

886,951 

13,799 

26 

1873 

848,673 

14,694 

83 

1874 

849,816 

15,202 

22 

1876 

861,188 

17,273 

82 

'1876 

929,159 

17,378 

168 

1877 

1,007,563 

16,879 

384 

. 1878 

1,014,681 

16,990 

420 

1879 

1,028,501 

15,634 

329 

1880 

1,081,879 

13,694 

206 

1881 

1,022,840 

12,689 

. 282 

1882 

1,009,185 

11,771 

270 

1883 

991,002 

. 11,263 

683 

■ 1884 

. 94 t },683 

12,066 

665 

1886 

. 948,480 

12,373 

660 

1886 

966,948 

12,716 

674 

1887 

1,000,297 

11,264 

666 

1888 

1,032,034 

10,809 

732 

1889 

el , 032, 295 

11,597 

794 

1890 

978,784 

11,573 

800 

1891 

], 91 9, 053 

11,686 

870 

1892 

* 1,056,618 

12,139 

936 

1893 

1,056,618 

12,596 

1,004 

1894 ^ 1 

1,126,826 

12,489 i 

892 

1806 ‘ 1 

1,106,896 

13,568 

1,262 


It will be observed that, whereas the number of cases in the first 
And se'jond columns, which represent the ordinary normal work of 
the County Court, are, notwithstanding the increase in population, 
(Ptoeiioally stationary, the figures in the third column representing the 
&%1imfeer of causes which; although beyond the ordinary jurisdiction, 
|iit» submitted to the arbitrament of the County Court by s^eement 
bel^ejm the - parties, have been steadily advancing during the last 
tiirentjy y«^.' Nbr does it appear that the thousand or so of actions 
, ip th^, third’ (^Jusnan — ^the annual average of the last five yeais-— 
.'pdtielbE Court importance, have been entered in the County 

area or even in those of the assire towns, 

•as the 
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In tbe County Courts of the Metropolis . . . • 167 

In the County Courts held at 51 * Assize Towns ’ . . 59 

In the County Courts of eight large centres of population 
and industry, viz.: Liverpool, Manchester, Biraiing-* 
ham, Leeds, Newcastle, Bristol^ Cardid> Swansea . • 274 

In County Courts held at local centres other than the fore- 
going ; • . . • 4^ 

• 936 ^ 

The statistics of the supplemental or extraordinary jurisdiction fire 
no less interesting. In 1895 the actions ‘ remitted ' from the High 
Court, and thus converted into additional County Court actions, 
numbered 1,510, and dealt with claims to an amount of nearly 80,000?. ; 
the petitions in Bankruptcy were 4,093 ; the actions under the 
Employers* Liability Act were 550 ; while ‘ other proceftdingSj* of 
whatever nature, amounted to 6,286. 

The foregoing figures point to the conclusion not only that there 
is a tendency to localise much of the litigation which lies outside 
the ordinary jurisdiction, but that nearly one half of the unlimited 
and supplemental jurisdiction of the County Courts is, as has been 
pointed out by a correspondent in the K-mes,. administered ‘not 
in the Metropolitan County Courts (such as Westminster, Marylebone, 
Shoreditch, Whitechapel, &c.), not even in the great industrial and 
commercial centres, and certainly not in the towns consecrated to 
the antique and moribund assize system, but irf localities where the 
inhabitants have become enlightened enough to recognise the fact 
that litigation, like charity, may just as well begin at home, and 
where local groups of highly trained and competent solicitors are at 
hand and are ready to give prac^cal eifect to that view,* * 

The procedure adopted in the new County Courts from the begin- 
ning differed in three essential features from that which prevailed 
in the High Court of Justice in 1847. This contributed much to the 
immediate success of the experiment by enabling the new tribunals 
to start with independent and simpler methods. The differences 
related, first, to the Rules of Pleading • secondly, to the Rules of 
Evidence ; and, thirdly, to the Right of Audience, When the County 
Court scheme was inaugurated , its immediate and conspicuous advantage 
in a certain class of cases was chiefly due to the highly artificial and 
costly systeru of Pleading, and to the oppressive Rules of Evidence then 
in force in the Superior Courts of Common I^aw. The ‘ Pleadings * ^in 
other words, the mere method of arriving at tJi® points in dispute^ 

A Judge of the High Court may, where the claim in an action of contract 
brought in the High Court does not exceed* 1007., order Jihe trial and the whole of 
the subsequent proceedings to be ‘ remitted ' to a * convenient ’ County Court. 
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were complex and costly in the highest degree. The art of pleading had 
been expanded and refined until it became a kind of sublime trade 
secret, and the preliminary skirmishing before an action waa ready 
for the decisive battle of a trial in Court involved sometimes an 
enormous outlay, which was, indeed, often the only thing about the 
system comprehensible by the lay mind. Consequently, while the 
few rushed or were lured to the Superior Courts, the many, more 
wisely, gave Westminster Hall . a wide berth, and to the latter the 
sweet simplicity of the County Court ‘ Particulars of Claim,’ with the 
summary adjustment and trial of the issue by the Judge in Court, 
came as a boon and a blessing. At least the procedure could be under- 
stood, while the cost was not ruinous. As was to be expected, the 
High Court has long since * gone with the times.’ ‘ Pleadings,* in the 
old-^fashioned sense of the term, have been killed by successive Judica- 
ture Acts and Eules ; the Special Demurrer is as extinct as the dodo. 
Then as to the Kiiles of Evidence. The County Courts were from 
the* first empowered to receive the evidence of the parties in an 
action as being in most cases the best and in many the only testi- 
mony really relevant to the immediate questions in dispute. By the 
Eules of Evidence prevailing in Westminster Hall in 1847, the 
parties were not allowed to be competent witnesses ; nor was it until 
1851 that the Evidence Act of that year made it impossible in the 
Queen^s Bench, gay, for a plaintiff to make his opponent’s best 
witnesses defen^nts in order to close their mouths, or for the 
manufacturer or tradesman to prove his case by the testimony of his 
own hired assistants, while the defendant customer had no witness 
and could not hims^f be heard. Lastly, with regard to the right of 
audience. In the ,vast majority of cases in the County Courts the 
parties appear in person, but solicitors, in common with barristers, are 
by statute entitled to audience as advocates. In some of the more 
important cases counsel appear, but by the unwritten code of Bar 
etiquette no barrister is supposed to sit at the receipt of custom in 
a County Court ; he must bring a brief with him into Court, and 
when his case is disposed of he ties up his papers and departs. There 
is^ consequently, no acknowledged County Court Bar, even in the 
largest towns, but there are numerous local solicitor-advocates, a very 
Useful and important class of professional men. I have nothing bnt 
praise to bestow upon these excellent practitioners as a body. 
According to ihy experience, they work hard for their clients, treat 
the Court with all due respect, often display remarkable legal attain- 
ments i^unicn, and, having business other than advocacy awaiting 
thehoL #fc. Ifeeir ofiices* are generally inclined to save* their own time 
aijd ttot of 

IS On Coimty Cotirts might perhaps, as regards prooediu^. In 

be a^znilate^. to po High Court with advantage. For iustanpe, in the 
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For fifty years the High Court of Justice and the County Courts 
have been in operation in England, side by side, dealing with 
the Common Law litigation of the country, each after its own fashion, 
and we are now, therefore, in a position to judge fairly of the effects 
of the two systemsi The results are to be found in the Blue Book, 
compiled mainly from special returns furnished annually to the 
Secretary of State by the officers of the various Courts*^® These 
statistics show, first, that the bulk of the litigation in England and 
Wales, whether estimated by the number of ‘ Proceedings commenced * 
or of ‘ Cases heard and determined,' is carried on in the County Courts ; 
and, secondly, that while the volume of ‘ Plaints, &c.,* entered in the 
County Courts, has for nearly forty years increased almost exactly in 
the same ratio as the population, and while the Chancery Division of 
the High Court has pursued the even tenor of its way, the number of 
* Writs, &c.’ issued in the Queen’s Bench Division, after increasing 
rateably with the population until 1867, suddenly dropped from 
127,000 in that year to 83,000 in 1868, has never since reached •an 
average of 100,000, and is less than 70,000 at the present time.*^ 

I take these figures and the ingenious diagrams, prepared by Master 
Macdonell of the Supreme Court, which illustrate them, from the 
Blue Book of the Civil Judicial Staiistics for England and Wales, 
presented to Parliament in August of this year. The diagrams are 
more eloquent than any words, and will do much, if* carefully studied, 
to enlighten Parliament, the profession, and the public, with regard to 
the existing state of things. 

Superior Courts a defendant cannot be sued until he has beez^ personally served with 
the writ, or at least has had personal knowledge of ^ts existence ; not so in the County 
Court, where the bailiff merely hands the summons at the defendant’s alleged 
residence to some person who * promises to deliver it ’ to the person sued. The oc- 
casional consequences are oppressive. Again, a County Court jury consist of five 
instead of twelve men in a box ; but experience has convinced me that one stupidly 
obstinate or cranky juryman can do mor^ mischief when he has only four colleagues 
to convince than when he gets to loggerheads with eleven. I have purposely refrained 
from any reference in this article to two vexed questions relating to the procedure — 
namely, the alleged excessive amount of the Court fees exacted from the suitor, and the 
exercise of the power of commitment for nonpayment iii certain cases after judgment. 
To enter upon these topics would open a wide door of controversy, besides being 
irrelevant to my purpose here. 

Down to 1894 the Judicial Statistics were laid before Farlianfent annually in a 
form which might be described as a typographical wilderness. Since that year, how> 
ever, the editorship and preparation of the annmil Volume have been wisely entrusted 
to Mr. John, Macdonell, lLd., one of the Masters of the Supreme Court of Justice, an 
accomplished jurist as well as a diligent and keen statistician. 

** The remarkable drop in the number of writs and in the Queen’s Bench Division 
which occurred between 1867 and 1873 was due partly no doubt to the paralysis of 
commercial business consequent upon the Overend and Gumey failure and the panic 
of 1866 ; but^chiefiy to the eflcect of an Act of Parliament, passed in 1867, which pro- 
vided that costs should not be recoverable in the Superior uourts where the cause df 
, action if in contract should involve an amount of less than 20l„ or if in tort of leas 
than 101. • . 

*• 'The dlsgraniS have been considerably reduced in size for reproduction in these 
phges. 
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Estimated Population. Dotted line . • . | inob s: 3,000«000 

Zigzag.No. 1. Total Proceedings in all Courts . . . J inch s: 126,000 

„ No. 2. Plaints &c. in County Courts . . , J inch = 125,000 

„ No. 3^. Writs &o. * High Court, Queen's Bench 

Divisioi> , . . J inch =20,000 

» No. 4. „ „ High Court, Chancery Division . J inch =3,000 

There is an aspect* of this growth of the business of the County 
Courts,, and of its bearing upon the business of* the High Court of. 
Justice^ on which I may be permitted before closing this article to 
say a few words. Approaching the subject with some misgivings 
and even with apprehension, lest my intention should be misconstrued, 





I would beg# nevertheless, a patient attention to l»rhat with; all 
deference I venture to submit on this difiScult and delicate qhestidn, 
A bitter cry has recently gotie up from the representatives of the 
Common I^w Bar who watch the ebbing tide of business in the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court with natural and just 
alarm, and various eapplan^tiohs have been given of the unwelcome 
phenomenon. In a Report published as recently as the month of 
August in the present year the General Council of the Bar, a 
distinguished body elected by the Profession and composed of Queen’s 
Counsel and Juniors of large practice and matured experience, whose 
opinion on the subject must carry great weight, ‘ formulate allega- 
tions ’ — to use their own expression — of a grave character. No 
fault is found with the Chancery Division, the Probate and Divorce 
Division, or the Commercial Court, but the present arrangements for the 
transaction of business in the Queen’s Bench Division are trenchantly 
criticised, and the present Assize circuit system is declared to be 
'defective in every respect.’ Into the justice of those censures I do 
not presume to inquire. I shall only refer to one paragraph of the 
Report which brings the views of the writers into touch with the 
subject of this article : 

‘ In the opinion of the Council, this state of things cannot go on 
without seriously impairing the popular belief in the efficacy of trial 
in the Queen’a Bench Courts. Such delays and uncertainty deter 
suitors from seeking redress for their grievances in the tribunals of the 
country, and drive them to arbitration and oth^r methods of settle- 
ment.’ 

There can be little do.ubt, in face of the figures I have given above, 
that ‘ other methods ’ must, in the minds of the General Council of 
the Bar, mean, or at least include, the County Courts ; and I will 
assume, that the words are used as a handy periphrasis, just as 
the expression 'another place’, is sometimes used and quite, well 
understood in the conventional code of Parliamentary etiquette. That 
the Common Law Bar should be in danger of serious detriment in con- 
s<iquence of any system of procedure is, however, a grave matter. 
The Common Iaw Bar is an ancient and honourable institution, whose 
members as a body have always been loyally true to its unique pre- 
rogatives and high obligations. Great advocates, great jurists, and 
gr^ judges have been trained under its discipline, and every tyro in 
; its ranks is rightly zealous to preserve its privileges and to hand down 
its tradiluons as a solemn trust. The efficiency and integrity of its 
Tpetnbers constitute something more than the equipment of a craft ; 
they, are essential factors in the economy ot our English Courts of 
bocai^e of the' Bar frequent those Courts, not 

! ’ ■ ^ bf the Oenerai Coiuoil of the Bar on the subject of the Common I<aw 
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ouly as advocates but as critics, and— to use tbe epigirammatic words 
of Lord Halsbury — < Criticism is the salt of the administration of 
justice/ ^ 

Two suggestions are oflfered by the Council in their Report — first, 
that ^ at least six Courts flitting continuously in London throughout 
the legal year for the trial of actions in the Queen's Bench Division ' 
are ‘ imperatively necessary ' ; and secondly, that * an addition to the 
number of Judges of the Queen’s* Bench Division ’ is ‘ imperatively 
required/ But will more sails bring more .wind to fill them ? Will 
it do merely to crowd on more canvas and then whistle for a breeze ? 
The necessity for more Judge-power suggested by the Report of the 
Bar Council is hardly borne out by the published statistics, which 
show that the business of the Queen’s Bench Division was less in 
volume in the year 1895 than the average of the preceding five years. 
Here are the figures : 

Arcrapo 
1895 n891-189^ 

Number of writs &c., Queen’s Bench Division . , 67,900 72,107 

Number of actions for trial in the Queen’s Bench Division 4,605 5,098 

It is said that there are, nevertheless, heavy arrears in the Queen’s 
Bench Division, caused, in the opinion of the Bar Council, by the 
absence of thirteen of Her Majesty’s Judges on circuit, an absence 
averaging annually some seventy days per Judge, ‘ part of that time 
being spent in Assize towns at which there is generally— almost invari- 
ably — no business either ciril or criminal.’ The assize towns will, 
however, if threatened, have a voice in the questionjof what they would 
probably deem their own degradation. In addition to being assize 
towns, they are Parliamentary constituencies ; they have been accus- 
tomed to their assizes ever since the reign of Henry the Second, or 
thereabouts. They look forward with something more than pride to 
the periodical appearance in thei» midst of the ermined Judge with 
his retinue, the High Sheriflf with his chaplain and his trumpeters, 
the Grand Jury, the petty jurors, and, now and then, the public 
executioner, as well as the crowd of thirsty yokels who on these occa- 
sions flock into their streets. If the Bar looks to the abandonment of 
the present assize system as a remedy, it may have long to wait. 
The assize towns will die a natural death if it must be so, but they 
will not mllingly perform the happy despatch, * A Correspondent ’ 
of the criticising in a Special Article the Report of the Bar 

Council, writes : 

‘Popular feeling, on the subject in the opinion of experienced 
persons of sqjnnd judgment’ — a delightful synonym for the party 
whips — * makes the maintenance of the system iflevitable. “ They’ve 

, ^ Speech of tbe Lord Chancellor at Derby qp the 9th of April, 1897, on the oc* 
oaeiqn of the opening of the new County Court buildings for*that town, reported In 
the of the Kkh of April 
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tiken away our gaol, my Lord, Sad if thsy take away oiir wi»ea, t&e 
0ovemment that does it will never get another vote out of Presteigu/^ 
said a leading solicitor of that pleasant village to a reforming Judge 
anxious to study local opinion ; and though most Governments might 
not feel that particular-^thKf^t contain any serious terror, the feeling 
which prompted it is too widespread to be neglected/ 

* Whatever the true explanation may be, the fact remains that at 
least two-thirds of the minor business of the Queen’s Bench Division 
has drifted to the County Courts, whither the Bar, as a body, have 
not followed it. Apart from the ordinary business which the County 
Courts were established to deal with, over and above the claims not 
exceeding 50L which form the bulk of the normal business of the 
County Courts, there were, in 1895 : — 

Actions entered in the County Courts, by agreement between 

the parties for amounts exceeding 502 

Actions begun by writ in the High Court, but remitted to the 

CountyJCourts 1,510 

Actions under the Employers^ Liability Act • . . 560 

Total 3,822 


to say nothing of the work under the Bankruptcy and other supple- 
mental jurisdictions. Is it really probable that the public who have 
enjoyed the experience of having cases of this kind tried swiftly and 
cheaply on the- spot will, under any practicable reform of the cen- 
tralised procedure of the Queen’s Bench Division, consent to be led 
back to its fold ? Nay, is it in the public interest expedient that they 
should do so ? And, if not, is there not another remedy for the evils 
complained of in jihfe interest of the Bar ? If the mountain * will not 
come to Mahomet, why should not Mahomet go to the mountain ? ’ 

If it be said that this litigation is carried on in remote localities, 
where it would be impracticable^ if not impossible, for the central 
Bar to follow it, surely that difficulty might easily be met. The very 
machinery is at hand. In the year 1876 District Eegistries of the 
High Court of Justice were established in 86 populous centres 
throughout England and 'W^les, and were annexed to the County 
Courts in those places by the appointment of the County Court 
Begistrar to the office of District Registrar of the High Courts ^ 

Ifc is only fair to add the following remark of the fame acute observer, which 
jmta the argumi^t upon somewhat higher ground : * It Is a commonplaoe observa- 
tion that adiuinist^tion of justfbe must not only be sound, but ought to be 
audj^Jlettihg alone the visits of Judges to such centres as Manchester, Bit- 
and Cardi^ there can be no doubt that the general confidence which Her 
happily enjoy is largely increased by their occasional presence at 
. such plac^ as Ayleabu^f, OaWjatn, and Beaumaris.’ The Eeturn^of Civil Actions 
trfai at iheae three assiisc towns during the four assizes <?f 1806 is inter* 
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Does not this point to a solution ? Let the 500 Ootmfcy Gkmrts, 
with their original jurisdiction, their original and andeUt designation, 
their officers and their Judges, remain exactly as they are* Let the 
litigation in respect of all claims not exceeding, say, SOL be carried 
on locally and swiftly in those Courts, as at present. Give to theni 
such increase of jurisdiction as may be deemed expedient-^if, indeed,, 
it is not large enough in all conscience as it is — ^but let the trial land 
disposal of all the heavier claims,’ of all the more important remitted 
actions, and of all matters under, say, the Employers’ Liability Act, 
1880, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897, and the like, take 
place before the County Court Judge (unless the Judge shall other- 
wise direct) at Special Sessions to be held periodically at one or other 
of the larger and more accessible Cburt towns of each County Court 
Circuit, say at the Central Courts to which District Registries of the 
High Court are at present annexed. If the Common Law Bar should 
still scruple to attend such Courts as its members attend the Quarter 
Sessions of the Peace, that reluctance might possibly be overcome 
by changing the designation of the special courts from County Courts 
to * County Civil Courts,’ and by connecting them with the institution 
of * County Criminal Courts * on the lines suggested by Sir Harry 
Poland, a measure already approved and recommended as ‘ desirable * 
by the General Council of the Bar. Such an arrangement, especially 
if it were accompanied by the right* of exclusive audience enjoyed 
by the Bar at Quarter Sessions, would not only put an end to many 
anomalies, but would secure for the Judges of the local Courts the 
benefit of that continuous professional cijticism which sometimes 
so sorely needed. As the Lord Chancellor truly and wisely lae- 
marked in his recent address at Derby : ‘ The smaller the Courts, 
the - less open they are to the light of public criticism, Jbhe more 
important it is they should be kept closely in touch with those per- 
sons who can take care that right is done, and the more important 
that the Judge, no less than the Judge of the High Court and the 
Lord Chancellor, should be constantly under the pressure of public 
criticism.’ ^ , • * 

I have endeavoured in these few pages to show how for half a 
century the English County Courts have grown and prospered. As 
an institution absolutely demanded by the requirements of the peoijle, 
and justified to the full by the test of time ; as an instrument for 
extending civil justice throughout the land and placing millions 
under the protection of the law, from which they would otherwise be 
excluded, the modern County Court system must be deemed a legis- 

** Sipeech of Lord Hslsbury at Derby, uH n^ra. Sell aJso the Times leading 
aftide of the 19th of February, 1870 : *It is found that a good Judge is much hn- 
proved by a good Bar. He promts by sharp critics and learned counsellors, and this 
whetst<me many a County Court Judge lacks. If he is left to himself, or if his 
equals not pmotise before him, he too often is apt to become arbitrary or 
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tetlve triumph and a lasting memorial of the genius and fosresight of 
its founder. I may therefore be forgiven if I quote once niore from 
Brougham's great speech of 1828, although the rhetoric of that day 
has gone rather out of fashion, and the style is hardly suited to this 
less imaginative age ; f It was the boast of Augustus that he found 
Borne of brick and left it of n^i^ble. . . . How much nobler will 
be our Sovereign’s boast when he shall have it to say he found Law 
dear and left it cheap ; found it a sealed book, left it an open letter ; 
found it the patrimony of the rich, left it the inheritance of the poor ! ' 
Without presuming to restrict Brougham’s brilliant eulogium to the 
branch of Law Reform of wliich alone this article pretends to treat, 
it may fairly and in soberness be claimed that the ancient County 
Courts of England have, in their modern development, kept pace and 
touch with the progress of the Victorian period, while, within the 
limits of their jurisdiction and to an extent not always fully recog- 
nised, they have met the demands and supplied the needs of an orderly 
and busy people. 


T. W. Snagge. 



CONSUMPTION IN CATTLE CONVEY- 
ABLE TO MAN 


It is not generally understood that, the cattle disease known as 
tuberculosis is identical with consumption in man. To the million 
the importance of this fact will not appeal, but the thinking members 
of the community cannot dismiss it without considering rits great 
significance. It is estimated by those whose position best enables 
them to judge — some of the leading veterinarians of the world — ^that 
twenty per cent, of our cattle are affected with the disease, milking 
<jows which are housed, and especially those in thickly populated 
places, showing a much higher proportion. Consumption is a 
specific disease which has unhappily made it*s mark in almost every 
family in the land. It is caused by the organism known as Koch's 
bacillus, and is communicable through the medium of this organism 
from animal to animal and from animal to man. Further than this, 
it may be acquired by man by the consumption of meat — especially 
teef — ^and milk, the produce of affected beasts.. It may now be 
asked whether the consumer is content to run the undoubted risk to 
which he is exposed, or whether be is content to eat thg meat of 
tuberculous cattle or drink the jnilk of consumptive cows without 
himself taking any precautions or requiring the Government to do 
so. When the bacilli establish themselves in the animal — as they do 
in the cow, the horse, and the pig in particular — the formation of 
nodular growths or tubercle fellows.^ The danger to life chiefly 
depends, however, upon whether a vital organ is affected, or whether 
the bacillus confines itself to the muscular tissue ; but it also depends 
upon the relative susceptibility of the animal, its condition, and its 
environment. ^ A badly affected beast speedily loses flesh, but while 
an animal intended for the butcher is, when the disease is suspected, 
pushed on by richer feeding and slaughtered early, a cow is usually 
milked as lon|g as mifk can be extracted from her. 

Those who are acquainted with the terrible nature of consump*- 
tion— and who is not? — ^wiU naturally shrink from the prospwt of 
cpnsuming the produce of consumptive cattle^- yet it is fair to 
remftark i^t ^though a beast may be diseased, the affected parts may 
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li)6 but slightly tuberculous, while the important organs of the bo3y 
may be perfectly healthy. In the majority of existihg cai^s the di^eaise 
is in an early stage, and it is consequently imrecognised by the expert j 
nor is it, as a rule, understood in its chronic stages by farmers, whp„ 
while appreciating the hopelessness of each case, shrink from inflict*- 
ing upon themselves losses v^hioh they knOw they must one day 
sustain; and so it is that the milk is placed upon the market. If 
the percentage of consumptive cows is what it is believed to be, there 
must be diseased animals in almost every herd. It is, however,, 
believed by many authorities that Koch’s bacUlus is present only 
in milk drawn from an infected ndder, and consequently that there 
is no actual danger to the consumer of the milk of a cow affected 
with the disease in any other part of the body. We shall, how- 
ever, ‘show that there may be tubercle in an apparently healthy udder,, 
and that in consequence the milk drawn from it is sold-; and further 
that an^udder may be diseased and the milk utilised while it is 
undergoing treatment for some other malady. A large proportion, 
practically the whole, of the millc retailed in our great cities is the 
mixed milk of many cattle, sometimes of many herds ; it follows, 
therefore, that the whole of the milk of one retailer may sometimes 
be infected, and that his customers as a body may consume a fluid 
containing the dreaded seed of consumption, the tubercle bacillus. 
To their credit be it said, there are, in London at least, sbme large 
milk retailing companies and firms — whom it might be considered 
invidious to mention — who recognise the vast importance of the sub- 
ject by taking the precaution to inspect the herds from which their 
clients supply them with* milk ; it is also true that consumers can 
protect themselvela by boiling their milk and well cooking their meat. 

Consumption cannot be acquired without the presence of the 
tubercle bacillus — ^that has been proved by experiment — and therefore 
unless the organism enters the system in a living state it is noi 
dangerous to health. It can only be developed by constant heat, at 
a temperature such as that of the animal body ; but it is also destroyed 
by heat, although at a much more elevated degree. If a calf draw 
its milk from a tuberculous udder it contracts tuberculosis, but if it 
is fed with the previously boiled milk of the same cow it remains 
healthy. It must not, however, be assumed that the milk of a 
b^ly diseased cow is otherwise normal ; on the. contrary, its quality is 
often: abnormally poor, and unsnited as a food either to the calf or 
the child; 

\ Is 'CONSUMPTION HEREJDITAJiY ? 

; ® of determining this point in the humaipi being 

^ marked as in the case of cattle. If a calf boin of 
a tuberculous, there should be no dJ^cnltyi/ 
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evidence of the disease in calves killed on the dfl-y of thfir birth or 
soon ajfter ; and since it is probable* in his opinion* that er the calves 
bred in this country one in every four had a tuberculous parent 
there can be no lack of opportunity to settle the matter in tide way. 
As Ifooard has shown, calves bom with tubercle are extremely rarcj, 
an4 he and other highly skilled veterinarians, who are pursuing the 
subject with great pertinacity, have failed to find many cases in 
continental countries, in spite of the large number of examinations 
which they have made. In this country we find only one recorded 
case. It has been shown, too, in accordance Vith the statistics obtained 
in other European countries, that of all the calves slaughtered under 
official inspection not more than one in ten thousand of those under 
a month old are tuberculous. 

Bolitz has compiled a table in relation to the post-mortem 
examinations of the bodies of 2,576 children who died in Kiel 
during the years 1873 to 1889 ; of these 424, or 16*4 per cent, 
of the whole, were cases of consumption. Up to the age of four 
weeks there were no deaths owing to tuberculosis ; the deaths 
between five and ten weeks were 0*9 per cent. ; from three to five 
months, 8*6 per cent.; from six to twelvemonths, 18'3 per cent.; 
from one to two years, 26*8 per cent. ; from two to three years, 33 per 
cent. ; from three to four years, 29*6 per ce^it. ; from four to five 
years, 31*8 percent. ; from five to ten years, 34*3 pei^cent. ; and from 
ten to fifteen years, 30*1 per cent. It has, however, been suggested 
that the bacilli remain dormant in the body after birth ; but in answer 
to this investigators have shown that when, in th§ course of experi- 
ment, they are introduced into the bodies .of calves the formation of 
. tubercle rapidly follows. It is now accepted as tolerably conclusive 
that the bacillus enters the system of the healthy animal which it 
infects, indirectly, and must have proceeded from the body of a 
diseased animal. A diseased cowf therefore, is not only dangerous 
to its neighbour but a centre of general infection, propagating as it 
does, in advanced cases, the terrible germ which it excretes from the 
lungs, the kidneys, the bowels, or the udder, in accordance with the 
position or seat of the disease.* It has been shown *that danger 
from infection is immensely increased when the environment of the 
animal is . favourable to the increase of the bacilltls and to the main- 
tenance of its life when exposed to the air. Warm, badly ventilated 
stables from which the light is excluded ,are in many parts of this 
and other countries still believed to be conducive to the production 
of milk, but of all places they are to be dreaded the most. Mudi of 
the germ-laden matter which passes from a diseased animal dries and 
becomes dust, which, when suspended in the aii? is inhaled both* by ♦ 
laan and beast. Where either one or the other is subjected to this^ 
any lengthened p&iod the risk is considerable, ; 
of cases, so fer as cattle, about which more 
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facts are known, ar© concerned, disease is the consequence. It is not 
suggested that infection follows upon mere contact, but that so far 
as cows are concerned it is the result of continuously inhaling the 
bacilli. It is for this reason that so much attention should be paid 
to ventilation, to the frequent and thorough use of cleansing materials, 
and to the admission of sunlight— for, strange as it may seem to the 
uninitiated, the germs of this tuberculosis have no enemy so powerful 
and so completely destructive. 

In 1895 the Eoyal Commission on Tuberculosis, which has been 
reappointed by the present Government, issued a report in which it 
was shown in evidence : (1) that as regards food-producing animals 
consumption is most commonly found in cattle and pigs, and much 
more frequently in cows which are confined in sheds ; (2) that 
healthy animals can acquire the disease from tuberculous animals ; 
(3) that consumption in man is probably acquired from animal food 
in an /ippreciable degree; (4) that milk containing tuberculous 
matter is responsible in a larger degree than the meat of a tuberculous 
animal for disease in man which is derived from the consumption of 
animal food ; (5) that tubercle bacilli are extremely active in the 
case of animals fed upon the milk in which they are present ; (6) 
that although the disease may be communicated to man by the con- 
sumption of insufficiently cooked 'meat in which tubercle is present, 
a large portion of the meat of diseased cattle may be consumed with- 
out risk if it is not contaminated by immediate contact with the 
diseased portion of the carcass, and if that portion is completely 
removed and destroyed ; (7) that inasmuch as the consumption 
of unboiled or unsterilised milk is attended with some risk, all milk 
should be boiled, especially where it is consumed in large quantities. 

At the Sanitary Congress of 1896 an important discussion took 
place u‘|)on the subject here discussed, with the result that suggestions 
were formulated and issued to the country ; these suggestions were 
practically as follows : — 

(1) That sanitary authorities should urge committees of hospitals, 
schools, asylums, workhouses, &c., to give preference to those formers 
who supj)ly milk from herds guaranteed free from tuberculosis by 

: the tuberculin test. 

(2) That the authorities should acquaint consumers through the 
. ipaedium of advertisements with the names -nf farmers who supply 

such milk. 

(3) the Government should test without charge the cattle 

bf those formers who are willing to dispose of the affected animals, 
esRd- fe All animals showing reaction 

w slaughtered under the supervision of qualified 

, ^ be established in every and ; 



(6) That butchers be compensated for condemned carcasses under 
certain conditions. 

The Tubebcuun Test 

We are now in a position toLsk whether it is not possible to 
adopt some means by which the disease, so far as it relates to cattle, 
may be reduced, if it is not possible to exterminate it altogether. 
Reference has been made to the tuberculin test; that test it is 
necessary to briefly describe, inasmuch as it affords the best known 
means of diagnofsing the disease, and consequently of marking those 
animals which it is desirable to remove from contact with a herd and 
from which milk should not be drawn for sale. Tuberculin is a 
material which was first prepared and employed by Koch in his anti- 
tubercular treatment ; he described it as a glycerine extract of pure 
cultivations of tubercle bacilli. In practice the lymph is injected 
into the system of a suspected animal ; if tubercle is present reaction 
follows, the temperature subsequently falling. • 

Whole herds of cattle have been from time to time tested in this 
way with tuberculin, with the result that high percentages have been 
proclaimed diseased, although in many cases the animals were appar- 
ently healthy. In 1893 we were shown the herd at the experimental 
station of the University of Wisconsin; in some cases the animals 
were apparently in bad health. Later on consumption was suspected ; 
they were consequently tested with tuberculin, and some twenty-eight 
out of tliirty head were slaughtered, the bodies exhibiting on post- 
mortem the presence of tubercle. It has been urged by opponents of 
the system that the disease is communicated by the tuberculin ; the 
injection is made, a rise of temperature follows, the animal is 
slaughtered, and behold! the bacillus is found — owing, of course, to 
the introduction of the lymph. Such is the argument, but it is not 
difficult to show that the injectioi^ of matter in which no bacilli are 
present cannot possibly communicate them to the beast. In its 
preparation tuberculin is subjected to sterilisation at a temperature of 
230^ F., and to subsequent evaporation at 206° P. for several hours. 

Again, it has been insisted that an animal having once reacted 
does not react again upon subsequent inoculations. It has been shown 
by Roux and Nocard that, during their preparation of tuberculin, ex- 
periments were mad^ upon a tuberculous cow, which was inoculated 
on forty (Occasions at intervals of a week, and that she reacted every 
time. Nocard himself made repeated injections in fifteen cases with 
intervals of from fouf to five days, and reaction invariably followed. 
The same authority tested the cattle in six herds during the years 
1892 to 1895, and the cows living in the lattenyear reacted as they 
had done in the former. 

Again, it has been claimed that reaction doep not always follow 
ithe inoculation of diseased cattle; it is true that there is a sznall 
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pewsentage of cases of this chatacterin which subs^qtieat investigatiott 
has shown that the lesions are insignificant and that the danger of 
infection is comparatively slight. Finally, it has been msiiSjed that 
an injection of tuberculin gives the dmp de grace to a diseased cow* 
In reply to this JS^ocard — ^whni,, is the chief veterinary authority in 
France, and who has perhaps had greater experience in this matter 
than any living man, Bang" excepted — says that he has personally 
inoculated 3,500 animals, and that of these only three have died, and 
that in a few weeks, owing to the aggravation of their complaint ; they 
were, however, in each case in an advanced state of disease, and the 
lymph, perhaps not unhappily, precipitated the final catastrophe. It 
is not necessary to conclude that because cattle which are under 
test react they wUl die ; in the large majority of cases tubercle is 
present only in a minor degree, and few words are necessary to show 
that a knowledge of the existence of the danger must be of the 
greatest value to the owner as well as to the public, who, where 
official tests are made, are protected from being supplied with 
diseased meat or the milk of diseased cattle, WbenjBk herd is tested 
the animals which react are isolated, and in all but serious cases rapidly 
fed for the butcher 5 the milk they produce, with"* ^ome exceptions, 
may be sterilised by boiling and employ^ for the purpose of feeding 
calves or swine. In the majority of cases it is possible that an official 
expert would permit of the use of the milk as food for human beings 
or for conversion into butter or cheese. The diseased animals having 
been removed, the stalls in which they have been fed are thoroughly 
disinfected, and every precaution taken to guard against the com- 
munication of the diigease to the healthy beast ; nevertheless these 
animals are tested *at intervals of from three to six months until every 
sign of the disease has been removed. When fresh animals are 
introducefd the tuberculin*test is employed before they are admitted, 


\ nnd so it is that an owner can insule a herd free from consumption, 
^d milk about which there need be no suspicion. At the present 
time the price paid to the farmer for milk is so low, especially in 
auinmer, wheq it realises only from 5d. to a gallon net, that he 
' it practically compelled to reduce his expenses for labour, with the ; 
fjfiMSult that less attention is paid to the cleanliness of the cattle, their , 
the utensils employed for the manipulation of the milk 
^ of such momentous importance to the public health 

: If the consuming public were in a position to see th^ 

: which milking is performed on thousands of faruil' 

dark winter mornings, just as the 
udders from their beds, in dark, clo^, 
they would exercise greater precaution’in; ' 
These conditions, which ' 

^ '.precisely ' thorn in 'Whi^^b’ ; iv 
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AMERMAi^ Practice 

In the State of Massachusetts the deaths from consumption have 
fallen in the past ten years from 31*6 to 22-7 per thousand persons, 
In this State the Board of Agriculture have adopted a comprehensive 
scheme of purifying the herds of cattle owned by farmers by the 
adoption of the tuberculin test. In ’^1894, 39,000 animals were 
examined, while under a later order of that year 3,295 animals were 
tested in a month, with the result that 810, or about 24*58 per cent., 
were found to be tuberculous. In the State of New York 30,000 
cattle had been tested up to the end of 1895. In New Jersey a law 
was passed to enforce inspection and provide for the payment of three- 
quarters of the value of condemned beasts. One of the earliest tests 
was at the State farm, where twenty-four animals out of forty-one 
were found to be tuberculous. In most of the American States in 
which the inspection and testing of cattle is required by law, farmers 
are paid in accordg-nce with the regulations, which sometirdes perrhit 
of the payment of full value. Professor Law, an Englishman hold- 
ing the highest position as a veterinarian in the United States, has 
found a maximum of 98 per cent, and a minimum of 5 per cent, of 
the animals in New York State diseased. 

l^ow IS THE Milk Infected? 

In connection with the infection of our milk supply, it has been laid 
down by several authorities that there is no danger of the communi- 
cation of the tubercle bacilli to the milk of diseased cattle unless the 
udder is affected, but it is possible that the udder of a cow may be 
diseased although there may be no perceptible evidence of the fact. 
The following cases are quoted in connection with this point, A large, 
handsome, and apparently healthy cow, for which a high price had 
been refused, was condemned after having been tested with tuberculin ; 
a post-mortem was made by two experts under the direct scrutiny of 
medical men from the Brooklyn Hospital and of an eminent veteri- 
iiarian who was employed in the owner’s interest. The only sign of 
disease was in the udder, where nothing had been suspected, and here, 
although the congestion of the tissues was not sufficient to enable an 
expert to detect the.presence of the disease, there was an incipient 
formation about the size of an egg, the yellow serum from which 
mingled with the still warm milk which oozed from the udder as it 
was cut in halves-* In another case, a cow which had recently 
calved was condemned by the Commissioners, although presenting a 
, healthy appearance ; the calf, which was fed upon her milk befc^ 

slaughter^ developed a well-known form of diarrhoea, which 
cheeky immediately its food was changed. The»post-mortem 
a hefidthy body, but udder which ^as descrtbed jb^ 
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taember of the Commission as beini completely rotten ] and that 
there might be no mistake as to the disiase it was forwarded to Harvard 
University for examination. j 

Is it, however, a feet that milk flom tuberculous cows, in which 
the udder is not aftected, is perfectly free from danger? Professor 
Ernst, among other experiments^ selected thirty-six cows for exami- 
nation, and in the milk of twelve of these he discovered the tubercle 
bacillus. The whole of the animals being tuberculous, he con- 
ducted three series of experiments with their milk. In the first 
series he inoculated a number of guinea-pigs with the milk of 
fifteen of the cows ; the disease w’^as produced by the milk of six, 
twelve only of the guinea-pigs being infected. In the second series 
he inoculated ninety rabbits with the milk of nineteen cows, and of 
these six W'ere infected with the milk of four cows. In the third 
series forty-eight rabbits were inoculated with the milk of five cows, 
and two were infected with the disease from the milk of one animal. 
There was no perceptible disease of the udder in any one case, 
but it is evident that the milk contained the bacilli, and that it was 
consequently unsafe to use for consumption. Professor Theobald 
Smith, of the United States Department of Agriculture, lays it down 
that milk is free from tubercle bacilli in the earlier stages of the 
disease if the udder is healthy, but he adds that in more advanced 
stages, even thou^ the udder be normal, the lifelk may contain the 
germs, and if the disease has become generalised there are indications 
that at some time or other the bacilli passed into the milk, the 
passage being revealed by the post-mortem by disease of the glands 
of the udder ;; this passageT, however, he believes to be temporary, 
perhaps lasting only a day before the bacilli are filtered out into the 
lymphatic system. Although tuberculous udders are rare, it has been 
stated on authority — that of Dr. Eidge — that cases are as high as 3 per 
cent, in Pennsylvania, while anothei^authority, Dr. Burr, quotes twelve 
instances out of 300 cases of consumption in cattle. Whether con- 
sumers who acquire the disease from milk are infected through thn 
medium of the udder is, perhaps, not of much moment to them ; that 
it should be possible for milk {)roduced by a diseased cow to be sold 
: is in itself surprising, especially at a time when such great efforts are 
bemg made in other directions in the interest of the public health j 
but tlmt it should be possible for the public to be supplied vdth milk 
frona a diseased udder is a disgrace to our modem civilisation. That 
people infected, children in particular, directly from the consump* 
tiO|i xn^ is no longer a matter of doubt. *The Massachusetts 
of publishes details of numerous instances' 

which; and Dr. Ernst, in relation to these eases^ 

to tho JDepartment: ‘ First and emphatically^ 
i ihat afifecfcrf with tuberculosis in any part of Ithe 

' the diseaseu , .Second, that there is no ^ 
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groimd for the assertion thatlthere must be a lesidn of the udder 
before the milk can contain thf infection of tuberculosis* Thii:d, that, 
on the contrary, the bacilli ofl tuberculosis are present, but with no 
discoverable udder lesions.* The United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry reports a case of the inoculation of three guinea-pigs with 
milk of six tuberculous cows where the udder was not visibly diseased, 
with the result that disease was communicated in two cases ; and the 
New York State Board of Health remark in a recent report that the 
milk of tuberculous cattle, which are extensively distributed through 
the dairies, is bad, and in many cases, though not acting perniciously 
upon all who partake of it, is still sufficiently dangerous to warrant 
as earnest precautions and as effective prophylactic measures as in 
the case of small-pox, typhoid, and cholera. 

Danish Precautions 

• • 

The Danish Government have for some time adopted measures 
for the protection of the cattle of Danish formers, and Dn Bang, a 
veterinarian of the higliest rank in Europe, has had charge of the 
work since its commencement in 1891. He declares that tuberculin 
is of great value as an aid to diagnosis, although it is not infallible, 
sometimes failing altogether and furnishing no guide as to the extent 
of the disease. Dr. jBang’s work covers the testing of 54,000 animals, 
and he has found that when the tuberculin test is properly conducted 
it is not injurious unless to animals which are in an advanced stage 
of disease, but that it may have a curative effect in mild cases. He 
has found that the disease may bo present in a cow and remain latent 
for years, exerting no influence either upon her health or her milk- 
producing powers ; the tubercles may be so small as to escape obser- 
vation, they may remain absolutely localised, or the animal fnay regain 
perfect health. He believes thaff the use of milk from affected udders 
is dangerous, and that if such milk is mixed in a butter factory or 
creamery with other milk, it may affect the whole and convey disease 
to calves which are fed*on the f kimmed milk. In order to carry on 
an effective crusade against the disease, Dr. Bang has applied the 
tuberculin test, subsequently separating the animals which react from 
those which do not. Sick animals are slaughtered, either immediately 
or after rapidly fattened. Calves are reared, by his direction, 
only from cows which are healthy, 'or which, having reacted, are but 
slightly diseased. Care is taken that the cialves are not fed with 
infeot^ milk, that the cattle houses are thoroughly ventilated and 
the rays of the sun admitted, and the animals which have not reacted 
after inoculation are tested twice yearly. The number of cattle which 
have reacted out of the 54,000 tests qiade varied from 20 per cent* 
to 50 per cent., in accordance with the district, and averaged 89 per 
; wh^eas out of 132,000 animals slaughtered in the puBlio ; 
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abatt^ of Copenhagen a little less iLn 18 jter o^t were tubwN 

culous. f 

We ari told by Professor McFadfean, of the Eoyal Veterinaiy 
College^ that if an attempt were made t<f carry into execution here a law 
similar to that proposed in , France, the e:qpense during the first year 
would certainly amount to ^O0,p00Z. A pro^sition of this kind 
would probably feil to receive the support of the Government, in spite 
of the tact that the losses to agriculture are .enormously greater than 
this sum represents. Professor Wright, of Glasgow, has . estimated 
that the annual loss to Scotch fanners from tuberculosis amounts to 
440,000^. per annum. There is, however, no reason why the principle 
of the Danish system should not be adopted. In accordance with the 
law of 1893, the Danish Government supplies tuberculin gratuitously 
and pays the fees of veterinary surgeons employed in carrying out the 
test, upon certain conditions which must be observed by the owners 
of the cattle — these conditions having special relation to isolation, to 
infection, to the employment of the milk, and to the rearing of calves. 
Upon one Danish farm where Professor Bang has carried out the 
Danish regulations for three years, 131 animals were found to be 
diseased, against only 77 which were healthy. During this period all 
the calves bom of the diseased cows, with two exceptions, have been 
reared in health, and, therefore, there is every reason to suppose that 
such a measure, carried out during a moderate period of time, would 
have the effect of placing the herds of English farmers in a healthy 
and satisfactory condition. 

We have not only had the advantage of discussing this subject 
with Dr. Bang during the pafet summer, but of seeing how his system 
is carried out upon Danish farms. Upon one of these farms an ex- 
tensive herd has been tested with tuberculin, the owner, Count 
Wedell, iitforming us that, in spite of the large number of cattle 
which reacted, and which were stalled in a separate house, he had 
no doubt about securing a clean bill of health, systematic and 
pe dodical inoculation of the animals which have not previously re^ 
acted being th^ one essential feature pf the slJl^stem. Dr. Bang, who 
has recently been interviewed by the members of the Koyoi 
Commission, who travelled to Denmark to inspect his work, is a 
intellectual man, with the fullest confidence in tuberculin, a. 
cdnfidenca, which is warranted by the great results he has achieved 
its aid. He is astounded at our British apathy in the presence of 
80 da^y an enemy, and while admitting the cost and the time 
effectively with the disease, he thinks that it is 
of so great an agricultural people, 'looking at it fairly from 
must be admitted that Great Bri^m is 
which Jxas done nothing but appoint a Cohi- 
often results in the indefinite postj^Si^g of 




Public AiJACToiRS NfeCBSSAHY 

Apart from the question' of milk, however, we have ^fco consider 
the question of meat, and herd, as we endeavoured to show M evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Lords, we might again follow 
the Danish system wilh advantage. In Copenhagen every animal is 
branded after slaughter upon various parts of the carcass, and the 
brand is exposed in the butchers’ shops to the public, who, in con*- 
seqimnce, recognise that the meat has been passed by the official 
inspectors as fit for human food. In England the task of replacing 
private slaughter houses by public abattoirs can only be carried out 
by degrees, but it is nevertheless important that they should be 
established. In France carcasses are seized when, tuberculous lesions 
are present and accompanied by leanness, when tubercles exist in 
the muscles, or when there are lesions of importance upon the organs 
of the thorax or abdomen. Tuberculous lesions which are localised 
or but slight do not subject a carcass to seizure, although those 
portions which are directly in contact with the affected parts are 
removed and destroyed. In accordance with abattoir statistics, it 
has been shown that in Berlin 12 per cent, of the cattle slaughtered 
are tuberculous ; in Dresden, 14’4 per cent, ; in Upper Silesia,' 9*5 per 
cent. ; in Durham, 18*7 per cent. ; and in Mid-Lothian, 20 per cent. 
It has also been estimated that 22 per cent, of the cattle slaughtered 
in New York and 25 per cent, of those slaughtered in London arp 
diseased. 

In no English city is better work done in the control of food than 
in Manchester ; nevertheless in 1894 72 entire isarcasses of cattle were 
condemned in consequence of their being Badly affected with 
tuberculosis. In 1895 the number rose to 98, and in 1896 to 108.. 
Where the disease was localised, portions only of each carcass were 
condemned, and these are not irfcluded in the figures. The whole of 
these animals were apparently healthy and purchased iu the public 
market. The chief Veterinary Inspector of the city recently made 
a special examination of 398 aqimals, with the object .of ascertaining, 
as&r as possible, the relative percentage of affected cases in each sex. 
He found in all 111 tuberculous, of which 9& were cows and heifers. 
Of these 37 were affected in the organs of the abdomen only, and 29 
in the organs of the thorax only, the remainder showing disease 
in both thorax and abdomen. 0# the 398 animals examined 168 
were cows ; of these 66 came from local cow-sheds, while 112 were 
Welab, Lrish, and Scotch, purchased in local markets. Of the 56 cows 
no less than 69 per cent, ioere diseased^ and qf the 112 cows, 28 per 
were diseased. Such are the cattle which supply the milk for oiir 
: &bli ^4 At the request of a local faijner the Inspector examined a 
Inpall herd of 18 cattle, and concluded that 17 were diseased. Thi^ 
of were slaughtered, and the disease was found in 11 of the 
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aaxisaseB, the udder being tuberculous ink fottr. Ill one of Hhesfi cases, 
twin calves having fed upon the milk, mey were slaughtered at only 
five days old, and also found to be dise^jed. . In one of the cows, in 
which no tubercular lesions were foundi-there was a diseased condition 
of the" Jungs of a paiasitm character. In another instance two cows 
were examined by the requ^' of, the Medical Officer of Health, with 
the result that, reaction following inoculation with tuberculin, they 
were accordingly slaughtered, and in each case tubercle was found in 
the udder. 

< 

Tiie Kemedy 

What form the next Report of the* Royal Commission will take 
we must wait to see, but it will assuredly more than confirm the 
now general belief that tuberculosis is not only a terrible scourge to 
the farmer, but a growing danger to human life — a danger which 
published evidence alone shows to be real and deadly. What is the 
solution of the problem so far as cattle are concerned ? There is : — 

(1) Systematic inspection and slaughter of all diseased animals. 

(2) Inoculation with tuberculin and slaughter, followed by pay* 
ment of the appraised value of every animal slaughtered. 

(3) Gratuitous inspection, inoculation, and advice, by Govem- 
* ment oflSicials, and genergil encouragement to isolate and periodically 

test the apparently healthy animals, fattening and selling oflf those 
which react until a herd is free. 

To the first suggestion farmers would not submit. Slaughter, 
however, is an essenJLial feature of any scheme, even though it be 
applied only to the worst cases, but it should be accompanied by 
compensation, especfially at the hands of a Government which so 
justly recognises rights in property. A dairy farmer whose herd was 
condemned* might be ruined under other conditions, losing his cattle 
and his custom at a blow. It should not, however, be possible for a 
farmer to regard compensation as a source of profit, and yet payment 
should be sufficiently liberal to secure his co-operation, without which 
no scheme could succeed. Under existing conditions the disease is 
^poncealed where it is known t6 exist, but were loss prevented by a 
W^l-considered law it, would be disclosed, and united efforts made 
to eradicate it and to protect the public, who should be more willing 
to pAy in such a cause than to add an additional ironclad to the 
navy. It is not improbable that more lives are annually lost fhrough 
the coustimption of tuberculous milk than would be occasioned hy 
war with , a Power. We do not ignore* the fact that com- 

pet^aitbn w^ht induce the unscrupulous to take less care of their 
sfejcfc to buy diseased animals for re-sale to the State ; not 

is it might rely upon the belief that thehr 

: > werb; % the Government. These oljec%ms 

hbwevi^/trivial the enormous issues which 
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are involved. The fact retains that in almost all heids which are 
examined the animals conwmned are apparently in good health, 
and that in. consequence n| suspicion has been aroused. It is a 
stealthy foe which we have t(| entounter. 

In conclusion, it may safsuy be asserted that while consumption 
is*t>he most terrible and costly of the diseases to which humanity is 
heir, it is the most general and exacting of those maladies which 
affect the live stock of the farm. Remembering, therefore, the daily 
contact which exists between man and cattle, the feet that they pro- 
vide him with a considerable portion off his daily food, and that the 
law responsible for the public health is, in relation to this disease, as 
impotent as if we were an uncivilised people, it must be admitted 
that there is a pressing and powerful case for the intervention of 
Parliament. 

James Loko. 
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WANTED : 

A ROWTON HOUSE FOR CLERKS 


Thk gratifying success wliich has attended the efforts of Lord 
Eowton and those associated with him to pro\ide cheap and comfort- 
able lodgings for single men of the working class, has once again 
directed attention to the great need which exists for a similar effort 
in the interests of a still more deserving section of the population of 
London, viz. the clerk class. 

In this class must be included not only commercial clerks, but 
also towTi travellers, bank clerks, Post Office and Civil Service 
" officials of the lower graeje**, students, and shop assistants who board 
out. There are n6 statistics obtainable which would show, even 
approximately, the number of such j^ersons employed in the metro- 
polis, but it is obvious that there must be enough of them to fill 
several institutions sych as Eowton House. 

According to the census of 1881 the number of commercial clerks 
in Jjondon was 58,278, and in 1891 this number had increased to 
71,387, distributed as follows; — ^West London, 10,569; East, 6,684; 
North, 21 , W4 ; South, 28,922. This distribution indicates the locality 
of residence and not of employment/ The fact that there are nearly 
29,000 resident in South, and only 3,338 in Central London is 
explained by the difference between the two places in the cost of 
living. As the industrial, commercial, and financial enterprise of 
lA>ndon expands the number of clerks must increase relatively. And 
such increa«?e will always be greatest in the lower ranks, where 
remuneration is least. 

In the clerk class are many men who receive large salaries; 
salaries, that is to say, which run from 2002. to 2,000/. per annum. 
But the number of these compared with the whole is only an insig^- 
nificant fraction. If statistics were obtainable it, would probably be 
found that of the great army of clerks some nineteen-twentieths 
receive salaries of two guineas weekly, and under. We may take as 
typioal the young man who earns thirty shillings per week, and is 
irithont a home, or other resour&es, in London. And further, it must 
be understood that by ♦ clerk class ' we mean all who have risen to, 



Oir who have not &}len below Jthe etandfurd indiceti^ tho orthedoiS 

black coat and clean collar* i 

Where and how do these men live ? 

Thej cannot go to instituffons such as Eowton House* Members 
of the clerk class, however poor, will not associate with * dossers/ nor 
is it reasonable to expect them to do so* It has been stated publicly 
that they do go. Emphatically they do not. The better paid 
among them find tolerably comfortable quarters in boarding houses 
in Bloomsbury, Kensington, or Bayswater. But as the charges in 
these places vary, speaking generally, from thirty to fifty shillings 
per week, they are quite beyond the means of the average clerk. 

This unhappy individual, then, is obliged to do one of two things. 
Either he must go into a remote suburb or he must be content with a ' 
bedroom in some poverty-stricken neighbourhood. As a rule he decides 
in favour of the suburbs. His choice is determined by many considera- 
tions, but chiefly by the season and the locality in which his work 
lies. Eents are much lower in the suburbs, though what ft gained in 
this way . is usually lost in tram, rail, or bus fares. Sometimes he 
is fortunate enough to find a home with some private family. But 
luck of this kind is quite exceptional. Private families seldom take 
in a lodger unless prompted to do so under stress of pecuniary 
considerations. Then they are apt to take him in in the slang as well 
as in the literal sense of the words. 

Hence the clerk, in almost every case, finds himself driven back 
upon the professional lodging-house keepers or letters of apartments. 
In general these persons are the incapables of every other call- 
ing, and they live in a condition of chronic impecuniosity. They 
embark in their business with little or no capital. They take some 
ramshackle old house the lease of which has nearly run out. From 
an accommodating broker they procure a few ‘ sticks ^ of furniture on 
the hire system. Then they pyt a card in the window with the 
announcement ‘ Comfortable apartments to let.^ So the trap is baited. 

In some such place stem necessity compels the clerk to ‘ hang out.' 
Singly^ or in company with a friend, he hires a room. In the 
cheapest places the rent of a sintgle room is about 5s. tb 8s. ; that of a 
double one 7s. to 10s. Meals, washing, boot-cleaning, fire and light 
are extras. Herein the landlady finds her opportunities. In drawing 
up the weekly accoijut she gives the rein to her subtle ingenuity. 
She minutely analyses the bill, spreads it out into a large number of 
snc^ items, and adroitly adds a profit of ten, twenty, or even fifty per 
each. • One^hundred per cent, on coal is a common formfof 
extortion. For the nastiest food the highest prices are charged. 
IJhsc^ioited ‘ cheek ’ is substituted for well-paid attendance. There 
is dirt eveiywheie. The dirtiness of the cheaper class of Bondou 
lodgihg4^ou8es, of those who keep them, and of# their servants it apr 
ouujulative increase of the landlady's dirt is the. duly 





• wMch equals the cumulative ftucrease of her extoi^oiurte 

Charges. Jeremiah must tave been tlfiniing of early je&rs sjperit i» 
lodgings when he declared that ‘ the heart is deceitful above aUibings, 
and desperately wicked/ / 

In such places the life of the clerfe is^as wretched as it can 
From the miseries of thfe cheap lodging-house he flies to the doubtful 
distractions of the public-house^ the cheap play-house, or the night 
club. Thus many a promising career has been ruined. 

Something should be done to meet the want here indicated. The 
clerk class has a first claim *on the social reformer and the philan-^ 
thropist. Its members are notoriously over-worked and under-paid. 
They are, admittedly, the worst paid section of the community. All 
the drudgery and but little of the rewards of commercial enterprise 
jGall to their lot. Too peaceful to form unions and commit assaults ; 
too orderly to assemble on Tower Hill and threaten riots ; too sensi- 
tive and self-respecting to mouth out their grievances in Trafalgar 
Square or "Hyde Park, the clerks of the metropolis have been driven 
by force of competition and the greed of many callous employers to 
the extremes of poverty. Though their pay is lower than that of the 
lowest class of artisans they are nevertheless expected to live well, to 
dress trimly, and generally to bear themselves as gentlemen. 

Go into the cheap coffee-houses in the City and its environs and 
note the appearance of' the young men who patronise them. The 
sort of life they are forced to live is proclaimed in the shiny black 
coat, the frayed collar, the shabby cuffs, and, above all, in the pale, 
haggard, ‘ washed-out ’ look on their faces. From the miseries of 
lodgings they sometimes seek relief in matrimony, only to find very 
frequently that their last state is worse than their first. The 
perpetual struggle to make ends meet and to reconcile gentility with 
poverty is, heart-breaking. And it is the more bitter because it is 
concealed. In short, their privations are past finding out. The day 
labourer on fifteen shillings a week has more pleasure in existence 
than the clerk who gets thirty. Yet the clerks are, so to say, the 
machinery by which the industrial, commercial, and financial activity 
and progress df London are maintaitied, . They have done, and they 
ate doing, their full share of the work which has made it and keeps 
ijb the first city in the world. 

Manifestly then the clerk has claims of great strength and of a 
Mgb otder on the general community, and especially on those whonst 
it tlie fashion to call our merchant princes. 

again the question as to the best means of providing 
3pSsfiden&i djubs for young men of good education and limited means 
wh^ aye .^ has been brought before/ the 

held at the Mansion House, -and ' 
Lord Mayor, in. order to discuss th^ 
a ^qnd;«^|ai|f ■ was place, 



by the Duke of Westmins^r, who dieclared fch^t the need for 
residential clubs was ' a crying one/ In other quarters the questioib 
has from time to time been mooted. But up to the present^ barring 
a single effort, nothing has been done. Philanthropists have been 
held back by a fear that residential clubs could not be made self* 
supporting, and for sdme years the subject has been lost sight of. 
Quite recently the success which has attended the Rowton Housea 
has brought it to the front once more. And now that Lord Rowton 
has shown what can be accomplished by bold and wise expenditure^ 
the way is clear for a great and bene^cent experiment in this 
direction. 

Recently a syndicate was formed for the purpose of carrying 
out some experiment of the kind. Negotiations were entered inta 
for the acquisition of a site near Primrose Hill. But after a time 
these fell through, and for the present the design is suspended. 
This result is scarcely to be regretted because inquiry show^s that 
scheme was purely speculative, was of the residential hotel order, and 
on quite too small a scale to be of the slightest benefit to the clerk 
class. It was reported some time ago that certain gentlemen con- 
nected with the Y.M.C.A., Exeter Hall, were about to take the matter 
in hand. If so, one should earnestly hope that their scheme will be 
conceived in no narrow spirit, nor carried out on any other than a 
comprehensive plan. 

The single effort to which reference has been made produced the 
Hampden House Residential Club, which is situated in Phoenix 
Street, just behind St, Pancras railway statiotk This institution 
was foxinded by the late Mr. Eccleston Gibb in J1884- It was at first 
very small, but from time to time additions have been made until at 
present it contains accommodation for 200 boarders. Viscount 
Hampden was its first president — hence the name. Thtf manager 
says it is generally full all the year round, and it is understood that 
the income at present is sufficient to pay a dividend on the capital. 

In its own way, and so far as its capacity goes,, Hampden 
House has been vi^ry beneficial. But it has many drawbacks. The- 
locality in which it stands is quile unshitable. Having been put up 
piecemeal, the arrangement of the rooms is not by any means the 
best. There is no method of heating them except by fires, and 
the smaller ones, which are practically cubicles, have no fireplaces. 
But the chief fault lies in the fact that the house is far too small. 
Instead of 200 rooms it ought to contain 600. Owing to the paucity 
of uumbeifs th^re is no profit, if, indeed, there is not actually a loss,, 
in the catering department. 

Bveiy resident is a member of the club, and Tor this the fee is oni 
gnin^ per wnum. This fee entitles the member to the free use of 
all |he pnhHc roomS'--*dining, drawing^ and studfents^ roonis — ^bath* 
roo^ iemis conrti and gymnasium. Meals are served in 




iN^taurant at all reasonable hours and ai moderate charg6S--4hat is 
to say, charges which are a trifle lower than those«of the average 
restaurant. Alcoholic beverages are supplied, but there is nofa^, 
and drinking is discouraged. There is a Masonic Lodge in connection 
with the club, atid the members firm among themselves social 
organisations ^ch as musical, literary, debating and athletic societies. 
The charge for a bedroom varies from 7s* 6<J!. to 13s. per week, 
according to size and style of ftimishing. The cheaper rooms are 
small, without fireplaces, ^and are, as already stated, piactically 
cubicles. The total inclusive cost of living in the club is about 30s* 
per week, but a severe economist might reduce this to 25s. The bath- 
rooms are free, rules are by no means stringent, and the whole build- 
ing is lighted by electricity. The residents split up into sections, 
those consorting together who have tastes in common. 

As may readily be gathered from the foregoing statements, the 
charges at Hampden House are beyond the means of the average 
clerk. The question therefore arises: Can the same comforts be 
provided for less money ? Those who liave carefully inquired into 
this question, and have studied the working of Kowton House, will 
have no hesitation in answering in the affirmative. 

Hampden House, as we have said, is far too small. The secret of 
success in co-opqration», as all know by this time, lies in numbers. 
It is in dealing with large numbers and large quantities that the 
nimble penny makes its omnipotence felt. Every one who has ex- 
perience of boarding-houses knows that the best terms and accom- 
modation are always obtainable at those houses which are largest and 
contain the greatest ♦number of residents. Kowton House, with its 
677 bedrooms, is a* sidendid success, while the L.C.C. lodging-house 
near Drury Lane is a comparative feiilure, owing to the small number 
of lodgers it can shelter. 

Moreover, it appears on inquiry ^bat in certain central districts 
of London, boarding-houses containing ten to fifteen rooms can be 
made self-supporting, and to return their proprietors a profit at a 
weekly charge per resident of 25s. to^SOs. There are several in which 
the boarders are mainly ladies who only pay one guinea per v^eek* 


For this charge they get a bedroom and full meals. 

! !. These houses are centrally situated, and they pay. Generally, how- 
the charge for a bedroom with full board in the three districts 
Keusiugton, Bloomsbni^, and Bayswater — ^is thirty shillings 
W Wo guineas. But nine-tenths of these houses have 
their rooms vacant all the year rounds iaking 
Wjsejk with another* Yet they yield a profit to those who manage 
where is the business of which tins imy 
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institution, designed after the fashion of Eowton Houfee, u young man 
oould be supplied with a comfortable bedroom and full board at a 
Sum varying, according to the position and size of the room, from 
one guinea to thirty-five shillings* Let us consider. 

In Rowton House, situated at the junction of Calthorpe Street with 
King^s Cross Road, there are 677 cubicles. Th^ building was opened 
to residents early in February last, and in the course of some three 
weeks following every bed was occupied. The charge for a room is 
fid. per night, or 3s. 6d. per week. There is no other source of 
income. Yet from this source alone a revenue is derived which shows 
a most gratifying return on the outlay. Already another great house 
is about to throw open its doors at Newington Butts. This last is, 
designed to accommodate about 800 persons. 

Rowton House has been several times described. But in order 
that readers may understand the suggestions to be made presently, 
it is necessary to indicate here its general features. ^ . 

Including basement, there are eight floors. In the basement the 
principal rooms are — kitchen, bath room, store rooms, lavatory, 
washing and drying room, tailor’s and bootmaker’s rooms, a room for 
lockers for holding lodgers’ goods, and a shaving and hair-cutting 
room. On the next or ground floor there are large dining, reading, 
and smoking rooms, superintendent’s room, and shop where food may 
be purchased. The six succeeding stories are occupied by bedrooms. 
The building is rectangular, and occupies four sides of a square. 
The cubicles are in long rows right and left of a central passage 
running along the middle of each floor. Each •cubicle or bedroom 
has a separate window, and contains sT chair„ a shelf, and pegs on 
which to hang clothes. The beds are of woven* wire and horsehair 
mattresses, and have the usual allowance of linen and blankets. 
Sheets are changed once weekly free of charge, and an extJra pair can 
be procured at any time .on payment of 2d, A hot bath with soap 
and towels coats a penny ; foot baths are provided without charge. 
Such, in a few words, is one of the most admirable, successful, and 
truly philanthropic enterprises jof modern times. 

For the clerk class something different from and much more 
homely and comfortable than Rowton House must be provided — ^thafe 
is, if any steps at all are taken in the matter. But the general idea 
should be followed, and the only question of importance is this : Will 
the larger sum which members of this class can afford to spend, as 
compared with the * dossers/ be sufficient to pay a fair interest on the 
increased outky ? Again, a thoughtful consideration of all the factors 
in tite pmblem suggests an affirmative answer. 

' LetMEis suppose that it is intended to erect such a building* THe 
first question is as to site. No doubt in time we shall have Clerk^* 
i i tip in . seireral districts of London. But for the 
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immediately north or south of Holbom and New Oxford Street/ not 
&ther west than Tottenham Court fioad, nor farther east than Grmj^s 
Inn fioad, a site should be procured. If approached by the right 
persons, his Grace the Duke of Bedford would undoubtedly be found 
willing to facilitate the ai^uisition of a^ site on favourable terms. 

Assuming the sitfe to Tiave been obtained,’ what should be the 
arrangements and style of the building ? First of all, it should 
contain at least 500 rooms ; 600 would be better still. Allowing for 
the greater size of the rooms, such a building would be as large as, 
probably somewhat larger than, Rowton House. Beginning with the 
basement floor, this should contain a large kitchen where meals for 
all the residents could be cooked. In connection with this, there 
would have to be the usual adjuncts, such as pantry, &c. The space 
not taken up by these rooms might be devoted either to a series of 
bath rooms or a gymnasium — both, if possible; but bath rooms 
certainly. ^ On the ground floor there should be provided a large 
restaurant or dining hall for residents, with a separate department 
open to the public. There should also be on this floor drawing room, 
reading room, smoking room, and a students’ room for quiet study, 
provided with tables for writing, and lockers for students’ books and 
papers. All these rooms should be furnished in a comfortable but 
plain and simple ^fashion. Passages and corridors should be laid 
with linoleum ; the floors of the rooms should have carpets. Then, 
assuming there are six floors above the ground floor, and that 600 
residents are to be accommodated, there might be on the first two 
floors eighty bedrooms, each built in the ordinary way, with fire- 
places, and furnished •nicely. These would readily let at 12a. per 
week. On the next two floors there might be 100 bedrooms, each 
built in pretty much the same way, but smaller, and without fire- 
places ; these to be let at, say, 8a. per week. On each of the last two 
stories there might be 120 rooms Constructed on the cubicle system 
and let at, say, 5s. per week. The smallest of the rooms should be large 
enough to contain, besides bed, a chair, a trunk, a small plain deed 
wardrobe with two drawers in the bottom for linen, and a table, with 
movable mirror, which could be used alternately as writing table and 
dtassing table. In one of the angles of each room the window 
there should be a fixed metal enamelled washstand with tip basin and 
hot and cold w$i.ter taps. This would render unnecessary the customary 
wash^nd, and it would be convenient and easily kept clean. It 
w6til4 th0 drudgery of carrying water to the rooms, and also the 
loils frdm breakage of jugs and basins.* If the floors were * 

prq^rly ^histmcted of polished pitch pine or oak, carpets would 
lie Iliere is the difficulty of supplying meals at oncse 

This is ^t over by serving breakfiwt at, say, fix>m 
6 o’elodk! ti6 ^ and dinner from 6 o^clock to 8.8CLf JThns 

a never be found dining at the same 

except at breakfast^' would have their - 
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meals outside. Euks as to hours aud oonduct shiould he carefully 
drawn up and then rigidly enforced. To this it may be objected 
that young fellows would not stand the discipline. Then let them go 
elsewhere. There are thousands of steady, respectable young men 
in London who would conform to any reasonable rules in o^er to be 
quit of the horrors of the lodging-house. • 

The question of management is the most vital and important one. 
But this point need not be dealt with here. No doubt the right 
man could be found. 

As compared with Rowton House, t^e initial outlay and the cost 
of maintenance would be much greater, but so would the income. 
The clerk class could pay for everything a few pence more than the 
‘ dosser ’ class. Take baths for instance. At Eowton House the 
residents have one bath each every fortnight on an average, and a 
bath costs a penny. The clerk could pay dd., and would probably 
have one at least every week. Thus 600 baths at 6d. every^week would 
give a yearly revenue of 780Z. Six hundred rooms at the prices we 
have mentioned would give an annual income of 12,2721. ; or, taking 
these two items together, we get a revenue of 13,052Z. Assuming 
that Eowton House is full every night in the year, the total income 
is only about 6,000J. per annum. It may be objected that the average 
clerk cannot pay 12s. a week for a room. . This is true. But the 
men in receipt of good salaries could pay this sum* The average 
clerk could pay 8s. and 58. In addition to the income here indicated 
there ought to be a small profit on the catering. 

We contend that the time is ripe for such ^ experiment. If it 
be not made by the benevolent it will be, made by speculators. 
London abounds in capital and philanthropy. * The risk of loss of 
capital in such an institution is exceedingly slight. And there is 
more money lost in bubble companies and mining speculation every 
six months than would build a round dozen of such institutions. 
Our clerks are the humble instruments by which vast fortunes have 
been and are being amassed. They deserve well at the hands of our 
capitalists. Some effort should be made to deliver them from the 
fangs of the most voracious blood-sufikers of this great parasitic city. 

Having had the scheme here suggested laid before him, Lord 
Eowton said : * I have little doubt that the thing can be done on a 
paying basis. It ought to be done. I have often sympathised with 
the poor clerks. The great point to bear in mind is the importance of 
providing for a number of lodgers suflBiciently large to ensure that the 
seheine shall pay. •It is to a deficiency in this respect that the com- 
parative fs^ure of the L.C.C. lodging-house in Parker Street is due. I 
cannot but wish success to the movement suggested, and if it -is 
atarted^ehaU watch its career with interest. My hands already 
full; and I cannot undertake initiative or responsibility in ttie 
inatter/ ^ > > ' , 

r ; > ^ y Robust Whtte. 
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SPECIMENS OF ITALIAN FOLK-SONG 

{IN ENGJ^JSH VERSIFICATION) 

FROM THE ABEUZZI 

The Kose is sweet, but has the prickly Thorn, 

The Thorn can ne’er exist without the Rose. 

I saw the Rose ; neglected quite the Thom 
That hid itself beneath the sweetest Rose. 

I plucked the Rose ; then wounded me the Thorn, 

That stood a faithful guardian to the Rose. 

0 Rose ! I’m lik 3 to die from prick of Thom ! 

The Thorn was thiue ! then heal me now, 0 Rose ! 

E’en serpents ^ile each other’s love requite, 

But my love ever thwarted must remain. 

1 sit and watch through all the long dark night, 

And sleep comes not to ease my heart’s sore pain. 

My sheet So white ^begins to speak to me : 

‘ ’Tis midnight ; wilt thou never sleep again ? ’ 

My pillow spake : ‘ What use is care and pain ? 

Were Love beside thee, not sleepless thou’d remain ! ^ 

On Monday lovely hast thou been, 

But lovelier still on Tuesday, sure ! 

On Wednesday thou wert a queen ; 

On Thursday ^ bright star so pure ; 

Friday a rose without a thorn ; 

On Saturday a goddess bom ! 

Allegro I Here is a nosegay so fifte ! 

Pinks and violet# fresh and fair. 

I’ll stick them into this hat of miiie 
And whistle so merrily into the air ! 

yon irnitor I what mean you, if you please ? 

My lote went dowp to Puglia — ^place of pain ! * 

I sent thither white as new-pressed cheese, 

: JBut V ^ V 
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Here lives e matron witb three lovely girib / 
When they walk out like lilies £ilr they seem. 
When 1 the eldest met alone, her curls 
So golden bright, seemed like a sunny beam; 
The second comes*; her eyes shine like pearls, 
And bright as Dian’s star she is, I ween ; 

Then, when the youngest I do see alone, 

She seemeth like the. moon and stars in one ; 

But when the daughters with the mother go. 

The Sun himself is startled J.t the show ! 

Blest be the steps on which thy feet do rest, 

And all the marble staircase, too, be blest ! 

Thy chamber fine, with all its dainty show, 
"Where thou, Nenella, walkest to and fro. 

I bless the pillows and the snow-white bed, 
Whereon at night thou lay’et thy lovely head.* 

I bless the palace, shining marble-white, 

Eaised by the master to such noble height. 

A lily in thy hand so pure and fair 

Thou hold’st ; with flowers thy breast is dight ; 

And now, my loveliest one, a swf et good-night ! 


SONGS OF THE SEA 

Gently, gently, through the water 
To the oar-stroke glides our boat ; 
Maiden, tell me ; is it Heaven 
Or the sea whereon we float? 

Pull, oh pull f my saUor-hrother, 
For the time to row is now. 
Spread the sail far out at sea 
W^here the wind is blowing free ! 

See, the moonlight so resplendent 
Clothes our bark in silvery veil ; 
Stars ^re sparkling high in heaven ; 
Oh ! what joy it is to sail t 
Pull, oh pull, my sailor-brother, 
For the time to row is now ; 
Spread the sail far out at sea, 
Where the wind is blowing*free I 










THE CASTLE IN THE SEA 

I would like to clothe me in roses, 

The rose is so dear to me, — 

To build jae a castle of roses . 

I^ar out 6h the blue, blue sea. 

The steps I would make of silver, 

The doo{s of crystal so fine ; 

The keys should be chased and golden, 

And all should glitter and shine ! 

And if there then passed near me 
The dearest maiden mine, 

I would throw my net and catch her ; 

Her and the bright sunshine ! (Ischia.) 

BOBN BY THE SEA 

I marvel not thou art so fair, 

For thou wert bom beside the sea ; 

Its breath* preserves thee fresh and fair ; 

That like a rose thou seem'st to me ! 

Thy smiling mouth and thy small hands 
Arc like the roses white and red ; 

With thee they bloom in winter-time 

W'hen all their comrades sweet are dead. (Ischia.) 


BETEAyED 

Row ! row ! let us fly ! my false love is married ; 

No more is she mine, ah ! mine no more ! 

Row swiftly, oh row ! our straight course be hurried ! 
1 wish I were dead,*my heart is so sore ! 

She, when we parted, 

Cried, broken-hearted, 

* Return soon, my love, I wait and I weep ! ’ 

« 

I could not return at the once-promised hour, 

For danger came nigh on the thundering sea ; 

'No prayer did I breathe, I defied its wild power ; 

! i; tliougbt tint of her who sinoe betrayed me. 

• In {ts inad mdition 

to death in its fothtnn]^ deep I 
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No hope for me f My brain’s fall of madness I 
No more she is mine, I have lost her for ever I 
A glance at her window once filled me with gladness ; 

One look now, — the last ! for return will I never ! 

Bark, we will flj» 

Under the sky ! • 

’Tis sweetest of all ’mid the wild waves to die ! (Naples.) 


TNN MAIDENS PNAYEB 

Holy Catherine, I beseech thee, 

Let my man a fisher be ! 

When he cometh home at even. 

He will smell so of the sea ! 

How salt the water of the sea ! , ^ 

But sweet the fish that in it move. 

The olive-leaf, how bitter ’tis, 

And full of jealousy my love ! (Ischia.) 


THE BING IN THE §EA 

• 

High up among the mountains 
Where wild beasts make their lair 
Dwelt, lonely, sweet, and loving, 

Three sisters young and fair. • 

• 

Cecilia, the youngest, 

With sad, unquiet mind, 

Came down unto the sea-shore 
To seek what she might find. 

* Thou young and handsome fisher. 

Come here af^d fish for me, 

And fish — for I have lost one — 

A ling &om out the sea.’ 

With sweet and flattering voice. 

The fisher then said he, 

* If I go fishing for thee, 

‘ What wilt thou give to me ? ’ 

' What has a poor maiden * 

Which she can give to thee ? ' 

* A single glance from Ihy brighlT eyes 

. Bufficeth to pay me 1 ’ (Ischia.) 
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JMPBISONED smSHINE 

1 hear the Shy a>weeping, 

■ P'or he has lost the Sun. 

To'aU the stars, the small ones, 

He tells thh mischief done. 

My maide^ holds the Stui>globe 
Within her little hand, 

Tied to a golden threadlet, 

And to her service banned. 

Imprisoned in a lantern 
Wrought all of silver bright 
The Sun must for my maiden 
Shine now throughout the night. 

And through the world so proudly 
1 sing both loud and bold, 

That mine own sweetest maiden 
‘ The Sun itself doth hold ! 


‘ TEE DBEAM-SEIP 

C 

’ I built a little ship 

Out of my thoughts so fine, 
And in it swiftly sped 
Cleaving the*ocean brine. 

Out of thy golden hair 
My nete all WQven were ; 

And all my chosen crew 
Out of thy bright Qres grew. 

There came a cruel storm 
, And tore my white sails down ! 
. Alas ! unto the harbour 
1 never can return ! 



(Ischia.) 


(Terra d’Otranto.) , 
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SONGS OF CALABEIA AND BASILICATA 

BOSE AlW BOSES 

I should like to dress me iu roses, 

In Eose I do so delight ! 

To build a cottage of roses, 

And a ladder of roses white. 

Then up the ladder of roses 
I would climb to the Eose I love. 

Alas ! if I fell to the gardei^ 

How my Eose would weep above ! 


WISHES 

1 would I could draw off those sweet little shoes, 
And unclothe thy white feet so small ; 

From thy knee the ribbon of silk unloose ; 

Of thy girdle the clasps and all. 

I would I could steal the heart from* thy breast, 
From that snow so white and pure ; 

From thy lips one word that would give me rest, 
One word that my pain would cure. 

• 

% 

LIFERS VANITY 

The evening goes and morning comes again, • 
The mid-day nears ; they pass I know not how ; 
Like one condemned I wander full of care. 

Un^ppy life ! what value more hast thou ? 

The clock doth strike ; ah, would that I were deaf I 
0 life ! how poor thou art, and brief ! 


OUT AT SEA 

* 

So &r am I thou canst sot me behold ! 

But make a window opening to the East ■, 

The ‘airs that enter ^e my sighs so bold, 

And all the heat is but my hot unrest. 

See’st thou the wa^trs all turned intb gold ? 

They are my tears that showers of jewels rain ! 
And fleeting visions see’st m clouds i&told ? 
They liken me, who call for thee in vain ! 
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BOSES IN THE GABDEN 

By chance 1 passed a garden gay^ 
And unaware, • 

I knoft^ not why, the whole day long 
1 lingered there. 

Stole to the gate a maiden fair ; 

‘ Conle in,^ she said ; 

* Come in and rest within my bower, 

Be not afraid ! * 

i 

She ofiFered figs and cherries red 
With virgin grace ; 

I could not eat, but only gazed 
At her sweet face. 

* If figs and cherries please thee not, 

Be not afraid ; 

Two roses bloom upon my lips, 

Take those ! ’ she said. 


BIRD MESSAGE' 

O swallow, swallow, flying over sea. 

Stay bu^i one inoment ! I would speak to thee. 
Woul'd pluck a feather from thy wing so bright. 
Wherewith a letter to my love to write. 

Then will I hide it under thy swift wing. 

That thou it safely to®my true love bring. 

O swallow ! when thou hoverest above her. 

Tell her, ‘ This message is sent thee by thy lover ! ’ 


TEE WAGER 

Said the Turk, ‘With our swift Jtiorses 
Let us race, and end the strife 1 ’ 

^ Done ! " the youth replied. ‘ The forfeit. 
Thou a slave, or I a wife ! * • 

WheiP tile young bri^ beard the wager, 
1^11 e]|ie heaped her basket small ; 
3ail^d temldlly she hastened 
Where the steed stood in the stall. 
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* 0 thou swift one ! do not &il me 
On the plain to-morrow mom ! 

I will with a silver girdle 
And rich velvet thee adorn. 

‘ O thou swift one ! do not fail me 1 
In my casket there do lie 

Precious stones to deck thy bridle ! ’ 

And the steed neighed in^reply. 

O’er the plain the morning after 
Greek and Turk rode like the wind ; 

And the Greek outstripped the Moslem, 

Leaving him a mile behind. 

At the window stood the maiden 
Watching till the sun had sped. 

To the garden she descended, 

Pluck’d the roses white and red. 

Boses white, and red carnations^ 

Laid she on the bridal bed ; 

Sat and wove two wreaths of flowers, 

For the foot and for the head. 

• 

Hastened then to meet her •bridegroom, 

Proffered him a cup of mead ; 

And an up-heaped barley measure 
Placed before the noble steed. 

‘ Hail to thee, my lord and master ! 

Hail to thee, our noble horse ! ’ 

‘ See, my bride, what I Ijave brought thee ; 

This the prize won by my course. 

‘ A woman-slave, so strong and healthy. 

What her &te, ’tis thine to say ! ' 

‘ She shall nurse our son, whom next year 
.1 wm in the cradle lay.' 

(Albanian colony in Calabria.) 
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Wlien thotu toy faip ojie, passed into the 

The attaMamps greatly increased their light ; 
And whefi thy hand the holy iroter touch^ 

The drops left on thy brow were jewels bright . 
The chair before which thou didst kneel and pray,- 
In a fair wonder-garden seemed to stand, 

And when from out the portal thou didst go, 

An angel came to lead thee by the hand . 


TBE ONLY BEAUTY 

He who will splendour, must to India go 
And he to Spain, who will magnificence. 

He to Catania, who noble will be named ; 

He who craves riches, to Peru far-famed, 
p'or courtesy he must to Britain go ; 

And to the Sultan’s realm for precious stone. 
In ajl these lands for beauty seek in vain . 
That can be found in my Love’s face alone. 


* JCATOBING TBE MOON 

I dreamed one night I pushed off in my boat 
To fish for all the stars in heaven set. 

As through the clear air I did gently float, 

I caught the radiant Moon within my net. 

Forth came the Sun, and loudly did lament : ^ 

‘ How can the'heavens miss the Moon divine ? 

O Sun ! despair nqt of night’s ornament ; . 

’Stead of the Moon, my darling’s face shall shme l 


' BIBD SONG 

. Two birds sat in the forest dark 4 

One Mig to the other so lotid : 

; ' ^ j&btt pot seen what I have ? 

gfaifloped past With^ 'arriiotof' sheen, 
htJd to*^ heart P midden, I weei^ ■ 
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‘The maiden shel wept, the Turk he saag» 

And this was the song he sung : 

“ With my rioh booty I ride apace, 

Fve won the maiden with milk-white face, 

The maiden of rare,Albaiiian race ! ” ’ 

The maiden trembled and clung. « 

‘ “ Oh, woe is me ! oh, woe is me ! 

On the heathen dog a curse ! 

He carries me oflf I know not Vhere ; 

No Christian church shall I find there. 

And I must weep in my despair, 

And meet with death or worse ! ” ’ 

And the second bird sang in a mournful strain : 

‘ I sat on a palace roof. 

And heard a mother her daughter teaze : • 

“ Though the stranger woos thee on his knees, 

And offers gifts, thou art hard to please. 

And boldest thyself aloof! ” 

‘ “ Mother, 0 mother, I cannot leave — 

Not for silver and not for gold — * 

My native land in such sore stress, 

"When foreign foes upon her press. 

And ever grow our brave ranks less ! 

I will not be bought and sold.” 

. ‘ And while the mother and daughter strove, 

The girl a figured banner wove. 

But a tear lay in ev’ry flow’ret’s eye, 

And every stitch was a bitter sigh.’ 


. LOVE AND SmCIDE 

At midnight tolls the solemn bell ; 

At morning pass the bearers all. 

There is no rosary to tell. 

No hymning, and, no velvet pall. 
Unbless^ to my grave Fm borne, 

Unwept and unredeemed, alas ! 

• §tep to thy window, maiden, th^, 

, . And boast : ‘ I brought him to this pass ! ’ 
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0 ugly bir4> wba spread^st thy wing 
Only when^nigbt and silence reign ; 

Of dfeath and adirow dest thou sing 
To*the dark night with sad refrain. 

Teach me thy sorrows, woeful bird, 

Who of lament art so uneate, — 

If they with*mine may be compared, 

We two do share in evil fate. 

In evil fate ! Yet in one thing 

Thy lot from mine doth differ quite ; 

Ne’er save at night-time dost thou grieve, 

• But I must sorrow day and night ! 


CRADLE SONG 

Come, sweet Sleep, 0 Slumber, draw near ! 
May the Madonna send sleep without fear — 
Ninna,* my darling, oh, ninna. 

• 

Sleep, my little one, sleep and rest. 

Over thy cradle red roses are prest — 

Ninna, my darling; oh, ninna. 

• 

Sleep, ^my babe, success thee attend. 

Sure as the moon to her height doth bend — 
Ninna, my darling, oh, ninna. 

Sleep, my babe, may thy race be well run. 
Glorious and brave like the conquering sun — 
Ninna, my dear one, oh, ninna. 

^ *» 

Lovelier than all is thy dear face, 

As more than all grasses the com hath grace— 
Ninna, my sweet one, oh, ninna. 

Sweet smells my pet.as a jasmine star, , 

Sweet from near, and swwt firom afiur — 

Kiiuia, my flower, ob, ninna. . 


% rteie Wfy apples hang on the tree j 
diedf not thee— 
We, oh, ninns. 






Three pears hang on the pear-tiee wild ; 
Mother would die if flEur from her child*— 
Kintia, my beauty, oh, ninna. 


ei^ 



Christ has created thee ! Angels of rest 
Held thee ! And Mary did give thee*the breast — 
Ninna, my little one, ninna. 


The holy saints from Kerne all^came 
To give to my boy his beautiful name — 
Ninna, my treasure, oh, ninna. 


Thee to her breast Holy Mary will fold, 

Nurse thee, and give thee an apple of gold — 
Ninna, my jewel, oh, ninna. 

Sleep ! come and bring sweet violets and roses, 
Shed peace around while my boy reposes — 
Ninna, my flower, oh, ninna. 


All my words with their sweet refrain, 

May they be wound in a golden chain— 

Ninna, my darling, oh, ninna. 

Lily Wolffsohn. 




To*. 
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THE PROTEQTION OF WILD BIRDS 


It is now close upon thirty years since the first attempt was made to 
protect our wild b^s by Act of Parliamrait. Prior to.that, the only 
protection afforded by the law was to those various birds which come 
under the denomination of ‘ game.’ But the number of species so 
protected' was small; and the spirit in which our ancestors made the 
Game Laws was very different ffom the spirit which has impelled 
recent Parliament^ to petss the various Wild Birds’ Protection Acts. 
The following were the onlj birds legally protected before 1869, and 
are still the only ones which come within the legal definition of 
game in England and, Scotland: the . pheasant, partridge, grouse, 
h^k-game, ptanhigan, and bustard. In Ireland, in addition to these, 
certain protection is extended by the law to the landrail, woodcock, 
snipe, quail, wild-duck, widgeon, and teal. We have, no doubt, to 
thank the q)orting spirit of our forefathers for preserving. (at the 
cost of many human lives and much human bloodshed and suffering) 
several .at least of tLese species from complete extermination. In 
the case of the bastard their efforts have been of no avail ; and this 
bird, which at the end of last century bred on the South Bowns of 
Sussex and ranged over Salisbury Plain, has become extinct since, the 
year 1838, except as a rare straggler firom the continent of Eumpe, 
The need of a legal close time is well illustrated by the history, 
of the capercaillie in these islands. The caperoaiUie, which is to all 
intents and purposes a game bird, w^ not included anmi^ W 
; protected by law, and was completely exterminated towards ^ eiid of 
.fhe ^hteenfh century. It was re-introduced into ^B^d byS|ir 
pow^ Buxton in the year 1637, and Ijas now re-esta^h^ 
it^ tbe p^ forests of Perthshire and the adijmning di^c^s. . 

: ; one bird which enjoys the singnluc, di^^dncfion .of a 

its protection.. Pa^* 8^d-^UM|. 
left , its .Benttsed ' 

‘ ‘ I nnmbw» is ,al^nt(Edy pri^^ 

'by ,an, ip' lilSS.;' '."Bni ^tha " 

'in .Ch^':!$rittdQ...has 



t)|n}s ciro oojy some fifteen wt of 

Wpo reoQi^sed' by the ornithological authorities as oojoi]|C)oirii^ ' the 
j9Mtish avi&una, The remainder might be ruthlessly slaughtered at 
aH tinuei in all places, and for all purposes, even whm they 
nesting or rearing their young. * It was evident that many sptecies 
were in danger of complete extermination, and others were decteasinir. 


Ih 1S69 an Act fiar the Preservation of Sea Birds was passedj 
which established a close time fironr the 1st of April to the Ist of 
August fiff the different species of sea birds therein mentioned, which 
included not only gulls, terns, pufBns, guillemots and the like, but 
also the grebes and divers, the sheldi^e and the Cornish chough. 
The sea birds have been exposed to peculiar danger ftom the easy- 
target which they afford for a certain class of sportsman, who is no 
respecter of young birds or breeding seasons. He is content to shoot 
them down and leave them dead or wounded in the water ; and he 
can reach them from a boat without having to trespass on ^y one's, 
land. 

This Act was followed in 1872 by an Act to Protect Wild Birds 
in the Breeding Season, which set up a close time for some seventy 
specially mentioned kinds of birds, ranging from the bittern to the 
blackcap, the cuckoo to the curlew, the redstart to the robin, the 
siskin to the spoonbill, and the wren to the wxyneck. It does not 
seem that either of these Acts was successfiil in attaining its 
object, for they were shortly followed, in 1876, by an Act for the 
Pi^ervation of Wild-fowl. This Act proceeded to impose increased 
fines, which is commonly the sign that legulatiou. of this sort has 
been a failure. The word ‘ wild-fowl ’ waS defined, and comprised 
ducks, wild geese, plovers, snipe, and others of the s'ame family. 

Buch is the history of the matter down to the year 1880, when 
these three Acts were repealed and a fresh start was made. * ; 

The previous attempts had be8n valuable as experiments. It 
was seen to be useless to attempt merely to protect certain defined 
species. A male&ctor almost always managed to escape by {attest- 
ing that he was in pursuit of spme kind of bird which was not 
mentioned in the Act. 

The rtunsl policeman, hes^ring a gun discharged as he was 
pa^frcpiog the cliffs, proceeded to the spot and discovered the male- 
isct(fr iblNding, whilst«8oine mangled bird stru^led in the waves 
or lay :de«! on eh inaccessible led^ of rock. The male&otor, 
hsivihg givmr his name and address^ was pebbly summoned beftie 
the 9b' deda^ that the Iwrd he. had shot was, let ns 

sa^^b ^ij^iiduEiged siilt. Tim sci^uleof the Actwas eziuepined.. 

ftmnd. if the prosecutor produced the ’ 

ike> !^idifn, thdle w often too much douiW: tc justify a ; 

^e&art;.time» aili. attempt .was made, to affmd-sh^b^'?'- 





;i^(eolio]i to otcr inid Urda wttliOBt ea»«^ioit ; is to oa^, to 
aQ tho 376 British sptoies daring their brewing sOaStm. < ; 

Hiis was a step in the right direction, bnt it is needOsen to say 
that out of these 37d species many have only slight dahnstothe 
title of Brirish birds. 'Ko legislation could succeed in saving their 
Hveisi Ndlr, on the^^vrhole; is it-ri^irable to do so. Out of all the 
hnmber of so-called British birds, 132 species spend the vtrhole year 
with ns. Some Of these are abundant, such as the sparrow, the rook, 
and the blackbird, and ^re in no danger of being extmainated or 
even serionslj diminished in numbers. Others are rare, in vmying 
d^iees.of rarity; for who shall presume to define what is a rate 
lard ? Such are the golden eagle, the Cornish chough, and the great 
skua, a member of the gull family, which only breeds in two of the 
Shetland Islands; these but for protection must inevitably soon 
become extinct in the United Kingdom. The summer migrants, 
which arrive regularly in the spring and leave in the autumn after 
breeding here, amonnt to fifty-two species ; some again rare, as the 
oriole and the osprey ; others common in all parts of England, as the 
swallow and the willow-wren. This makes 184 different sorts which 
nest in the United Kingdom, or attempt to do so ; for their rarity or 
their gay plumage too often costs them their lives before th^ have 
had a chance of ^rearing a brood. To all these birds which breed here, 
a close time, which forbids their destruction during the nesting 
stoson, is of the utmost value, and could the law but he rigorously 
enforced there can be no doubt that many diminishing species would 
nmterially increase in numbers. Our regular winter visitors amount 
to thirty^aeven; many of them are uncommon, but of these none of 
conrsei^breed here, and they consequently do not require or benefit 
by thef close time. 

This leaves more than 150 species which have only once or twice 


perhaps straggled to our shores' from the most various pa^ of the 
globe; as examples, the Egyptian vulture, the fiamingo, or the 
rustic hunting may be quoted. No Acts of Parliament and no penal- 
ties cbnld ever succeed in naturalising these birds in l&ritain. Mujoh 
' fodlish damonr and senseless abuse is often directed against tooitho- 


logists; whose greatest ambition is to add smne vm Ifisd-to the 
’ ' list, far shooting the rarest birds as socp.: aS; they See^ th^. 

trnej but the offence is, on the whoK fatnasahle. 

perch on there<^ in Cork Barbour, 
expect to be and placed in amtonute 
' 'of seiento, that the 'three reriie' huntings 

and 



'im.- eir 

"Sad t|L« lOasmAg^ been saved from dsaib;^ eol- 
lectors’ baiMi8 t];^ji? soon have perished from (^0); eatisi^^ and 
no ,<me bai^a been the. better. 

There is, however, another class of rare birds, which includes sdl 
those who would breed here, whose slaughter is inexcusable;.. the 
golden oriole and the hoopoe are the best examples. Each Spring, in 
their norihem migration in search of nesting-places, a number of 
orioles land on our southern shores and set about building their 
nests. There is no reason why these birds should not be as firmly 
estatdirired in !Ehigland as they are on the adjoining Continent ; in 
several cases where they have been protected by intelligent persons 
these birds have reared their broods. But in the majority of cases 
(probably in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred) the one idea is to 
shoot them or take their nest. Collectors, no doubt, are as much to 
blame as gamekeepers, boys, and all the other ef^emies of,the feathered 
world, which includes most owners of a gun. In such caseiii as theiil^ 
the penalties and fines imposed by law should be most rigorously 
indicted. P'ew persons, however, are even aware that such things 
are pnnishable by law ; fewer have any clear notion what the law on 
the subject is ; and fewer still will be found willing to prosecnte the 
offenders. 

The laws for the protection of birds (excepting, of course, the 
birds) are now wholly contained in four Acts of Parliament 
called the Wild Birds’ Protection Acts of the years 1880, 1881, 1894, 
and 1896. They are complicated, and by no means lucid specimens 
of draftsmanship, each amending and explaining 4he other, and all 
intended to be read together. Their general .effect may be con- 
veniently summarised under two heads : first, as to the protection of 
the biriis ; secondly, as to the protection of their eggs. 

First, then, for the protection of the birds themselves if general 
close time for all wild birds throughout the United Kin^om is 
established from the Ist of March to the 1st of August, with the 
object of giving all birds an oj^orttmity of nesting and rearing their 
broods in safety. 

The following offences are punisha'ble by fines upon oonvic^on 
before two justices of the peace ; . . 

. ' . (u) Between the Ist of March and the Ist of August knowingly 
and wilfriUy shocking er attempting to shoot any wild bird. 

(b) ^Between those dates using any boat for the purpose of shoot- 
ing (imring to be shot imy wild 

' . (e) ^^tneen tbdse’^ates using any lime, imp, snare, net or other 
the purpose of tal^g any wiM bird. 

This; first sight appear an eruieedingly comprehensive' 

But the sevm^y ef the general esA^ 
'provisoes. ’In. the 

..to:th«''Afit-+inv other words, & list'Oo&ltih^g.. 




ffy(mx tliar laps in lii tiaa : 

j^rson who kJilaa tjjbrdndt inthelisi^a^ _ ^ 

first ofifenca and oisiat ne^ be fined ihota than da^ ' &r eaeb bitd 5 wliikt 
in cases of bixds itic]iti<iM4il the list the tnaiimtun fine is If; tn the 
second ' place^ the StsiiedEe of any land, or iiie occupiers^ ihay at all 
seasons kill or catoh birds on their 6wn land, provided they confine 
themselves to such birds as are not mentioned in the schedule* They 
may also authorise other persons to do the same* 

It is difficult to say upon what principles or with What intentions 
the list of spcsoially protected birds in the schedule has been compiled* 
The eighty or ninety names it contains refer to about as many species ; 
for while some are synonymous, others comprise several species under 
the generic name of gij^ll, diver, or grebe. The marrot* murre, scout, 
tystey, ’ aud willock are the guillemot under local names. The 
i^ltemeJ) is the same as the sea-parrot or puffin; whilst oibird, 
purre, plover's page, stint, and dunlin are the commonly used names 
for the same species. It is said that these local names are given that 
the bird may be recognised in various paiis of the country^ But if 
the night- jar is to be described as goat-sucker, fern-owl, and night- 
hawk, the equally commbn names of eve-jar and dor-hawk should be 
included. It is fibove^ll things impo^nt to lay down clearly what 
species are protected and what are not, and many of these strange 
appellations are applied to different species in different localities. 
Hardly any insect-eating birds are included, yet they, as friends of 
the agriculturist, it might be thought, had a special claim. The 



1 The Schedule 

American quail 

Grebe 

Peewit 

Auk 

Greensbank 

Petrel 

Avocet 

Guillemot 

Phalaxope 

Bee-eater 

Gull (except Black- 

Plover 

Bittern 

hacked gull) 

plover’s page 

Bonxie 

Hoopoe 

Pochard 

CoUn 

Kingfisher . 

•Puffin 

Coteiak chough 

Kittiwake 

Pmw ' j 

CMterueb 

Lapwing 

Baaor-biU 

.CMIteb 

Lark ^ 

Bedshank 


Loon 

Beeve or Bufi 

,■ ■ ■ 

Mallard ^ 

Boiler * 


Marrot * ’ 

Banderlitig' 


Merganser 

Sandpiper 


Mwre ' 

riOiep-haWk \ ' 

^ B<50Ut, ^ . ♦ . . - . 

^ Sea^iuf' /' " ' : 



■Sed-^aew 






.(S^-wnriaoir.^ y'.-; 


>'] ' < 1 






Smew 
Snipe"'''' 
Solan goose 
SiMnbiU < 
Stint 

Stbiie'c^lew 


Simmer 

"toai" V. . 
"fete''! 

fjretey 

Wc 






'■ V ' ]:■ 

the goldfinch, aii4 

iB^soSit- which ido breed here, as the avooet, the hesf-ef^r, ^d 

' th^'t-zbUer, tnre^ injdnded in the list, and for such it is nseleffis.te estnh* 
lish n clnsN» thne daring the breeding season. Agaia, this: Amedcwa 
quail or colin is not a British, bird in the sense ' of having rested 
these eheres in a wild state, though several attem|jfts (so for unsucceaa* 
ful) have been made to acclimatise it. 

. No one grtidges these birds their -place in the schedtde ; the tnily 
matter for' consideration is whether a place there affords them any 
real additional protection. * 

There being now a close time for all wijd birds, the privileges a 
bird acquires by being included are, first, that a greater fine avenges 
its death. But there is no reason why a maximum fine of 11. should 
not be imposed for every wild bird killed in the close time, leaving 
the magistrates to exercise discretion, as they must do^ at present, in 
indicting the full penalty. For example, the penalty for^ hilling') a 
goldfinch is 11., for killing a chaffinch only Ss. Yet ’a bird-catcher 
who caught a hundred goldfinches obviously could not be fined 1001., 
and there seems little object in having power to do so. Neither 
could one who caught a hundred chaffinches probably pay 251. if that 
penalty were imposed. In the case of a single bird, the difference of 
the fine to which the offender renders himself liable is not likely to 
deter him &om shooting a goldfinch more than a chaMnch. Secondly, 
daring the close time it is imlawM to kill the scheduled birds even 
on one’s own land. It seems doubtful whether this is of any practical 
value as an additional protection. Take the case, of the owls which 
are included in the schedule. Can it be'suppqsed that this deters 
any gamekeeper from shooting every owl he comes across during the 
sp^g or sunmaer months ? That is the very season when he is most 
vigilant in destroying the vermin which he supposes menace the lives 
of his young pheasants. The night-jar also is. commonly to be seen 
on gibbets near the keepers* cottages. Under the name of night- 
hawk it is thought a moat dangerous sort of vmmin, which carries on 
its depredations under cover of ^e darkness. 

TI^^^w cannot reach into the woo^s of the game preserver and 
punish: the destructiem of all those inoffensive species which rank as 
vermin. No prosecutions are possible, because no evidence of the 
offisace.) is obtainable^ Neither is it possible by law to stop the 
individsHd who shoots the hoopoe or the oriole , when it appears on 
bill l«wn I n^r the former who, in sq^^ sparrows and chaffinches 
from bif sbe^ a pair of gqldfoicbes. It is fbtile toehad; that 
a the yw round kill «sn© speciee in the privacy of 

of his own -wdods, but during so^ 
kill certain other Bpe<^, «ba^ 
d’Vim frw''«a*omitholci|ti8t to. distin^^It.' 

Wiirw-the .forbidden, ^es', 








iitridbk pez^ict i^. sjnte of the Jaw moat aew«m 

;tj^ which can ^ jhsapiqa^ So far as the gamekeeper is < cooieenafi^i 
he is not only hot determined to do sd; and his master, 

aithongh often imploring the slaught^ of hannleBS or radre birds, 
seems incapable, of fbzMd^ng and preventing it. 

The law as^it.st^ds is definite, and severe enough; it' remains hn 
those who will do so to see that it id enforced. 


But to return to, the Acts of Parliament. There is next a. proviso 
for the protection of poulterers and dealers. Two other ofBences- 
are; ' 


(d) Bsposing or offering for sale after the 15th of March any^wiid 
bird recently hilled or taken. 

(«) Having in one’s control or possession after the 15tibi of March 
any wild bird recently killed or token. No person can be convif^ed. 
of these two offendes if he proves to the Court that the bird wsus law- 
fully killed. For example, a poulterer is charged with selling plovors 
after ^e.^lSth of March. If he proves that they were shot in 
Uncohishire during the last week of February, that is a good defence. 

he may prove that the birds in question were killed in 
some place to which the Act does not extend — e.g. that he imported 
them from Holland. This will, of course, be a good defence at all 
toasons, even though the birds were shot, imported, and exposed fox 
sale during the month of May. These provisions are reasonable 
inasmuch as the Acts only aim at protecting the birds of the United 
Kingdom . . 


Cmi^derable powers are entrusted to county councils of deciding 
what biinfe within their counties are deserving or in need of spedul 
protoctim. The Home Secretary, the Secretary for Scotland, and. 
the. Iioid-Lieutenant in Ireland may, upon the application of any 
county council or grand jury in Ireland, make an order varying or 
extending the close times for any species of birds on whose behalf 
the application is made. For special reasons an order may be made 
absolutely forbidding the killing or taking of particular species 
dn*mg the whole year, or. an order prohibiting the taking of all wil4 
particular places durihg the whole or any part of , the year. 
A oeunty, coimcil can also apply for an order adding, any species 
, t^k proper specially to protect to the list of schi^t^ed 

mid if the necessary order be made, the higher fiuebefiMW.men- 
their deaths as if they had always tww- iaolnded 
' list, and a man will he liable to the fine if he ;kftls 
‘ Oh hfe own fields. •: , 

c.li;^.Bt,.,$^^;.ia.;exen^t^ 'the. Aotj/and..am 
Ito'to^pt^i.upoin the..appJ|ea^len';(!i£ 
Rtw instomje,,'. to . weVliw, ■ '-in'. 

imto.'.hec#: 





seealons in A'raiUng themselveB of these niuiii}}^ 

Olden httve been made and published in the (Toee^ extending the 
dose time for venous birds or adding them to the schedtded list. 

The zeal of ooonty couhdls has been sometimes ezcesdre, though 
in the. right dhection. It is impossible not to smile when we 'rdad 
that the Lcmdon County Council have resolved to apply to tire Home 
Secretary for an order forbidding the killing in the county of London, 
of such birds, among others, as the grouse, catperaullie, pen^rine- 
fiticon, raven, rock-dove, and black-headed bunting, whose claim to be 
considered a British bird rests on a solitary specimen said to have 
been shot near Brighton some thirty years ago. But this is better 
than apathy. 

There is one proviso of the Acts which is of practical importance. 
Any person who sees, or thinks he sees, an offence against the law 
being committed may demand the name and address of the offender. 
If the offender refuse it, there is nothing to be done*; but by follow- 
ing him to his home and prosecuting him he may be mulcted in an 
additional fine for refusing his name and place of abode. 

We now come to the question of protecting eggs, which it is 
difficult to do by laiw. The love of bird’s-nesting is deeply rooted in 
the heart of boys ; it is one of the outlets which a taste for natural 
history takes ; a taste which it is more desirable perhaps to foster 
than to check. Some years ago the question of protecting eggs by 
legislation was considered by a committee of the British Association, 
which arrived at the conclusion that bird’s-nesting could not possibly 
be generally stopped ; that public opinion wouldt sanction an Act 
of Parliament of the requisite severity; and the filling of our gaols 
with small boys which would follow. 

Tet the danger which many rare species ran of being exterminated 
by the destruction of their eggs was imminent. It was* useless to 
make a dose time during the* nesting season, if you allowed the 
destmctiou of the eggs and merely forbade the destruction;, df the 
parents.^ . The rarest eggs were sought by professional colleetors, 
who robbed every nest for the purpose of sale. The Oological Society 
of Birminghwn got up an expedifion to the Hebrides with the 
intention of collecting eggs wholesale. Whatever olgection there 
mi^t be to stopping boys’ biid’i^nesting in tiie oounity lanes, there 
ooald"l» none in attempting to pub an end to this collecting by 


.persdns who made it a jnofitable trade, and whose bnsiness it was to 
vMt the IdMWn iiestittg-plaoes of rare idtds. 

^ In iqdte df the ifttendant difficulties. Parliament has attempted to 
.^dteet't egjga by tito Act o€ 1894. * It is alumst too soon to judge of 
tstooeto'W feSIord of this attempt, hdt therb seems no- reason w^ 
>it's1toy|d''ni^'iw ’8 

:afey; apply to.' the 'Home , 

. in ' .tlist oodntiy'to'''niia|EO^^^ 





( 2 ) Tli« takiogf 4ert»ying of the eggs of 8^ 

Hid witbiri the coonfcy oJr in atey i«Brt 01 ports of &e <»>an<y. 

When the JEfome SeCTefifly^makes an order it mast be edTertised 
in the local nWjfpajtlhi end p]aba;rded in conspicnoos' spots in the 
district. The lon^twintn fine is li.>far evety egg taken or destroyed, 
and iany person who incites another to break the order is eqOally 
liable. 

It should be observed that no eggs are preserved unless they toe 
named in the order, and that the Act only affects such counties aS - 
choose to adopt it. The law does not contemplate unlimited or 
indiscriminate protediion of birds’ eggs : its main olgect is to prevent 
the estinotion or serious diminution of certain kinds of buds by the 
taking or destipcrion of their eggs, which object is sought to be 
obtained by prohiidting the taking of eggs either in certain defined 
breeding'places *or of certain defined species of birds generally 
throughout the county. 

Such is a summary of the laws for protecting our wild birds 
against their enemies. The three great enemies of the feathered 
world are the professional collectors, the bird-catchers, and the game- 
ke^rs. They apry on wars equally destructive in their way 
against different sorts of birds. Earity attracts the collector, and he 
shoots the hoopoe, the oq[>rey, or the bittern. Singing powers attract 
the bird-catcher, and he catches goldfinches or nightingales in nets, 
without cuaggeratioB, by hundreds and thousands ; for one man has 
been knevm to catch as ihany as forty dozen goldfinches in a 
morning. * 

The g8meke^>er8 are beyond the reach of the law. It eau only 
be hoped that some day the game preservers, whose servants ike 
keepers are, and whom they might *'be expected to obey, will take 
^giUons and effective measures to check the usdess and bldhH 
dominate trapping and shooting of feathered vermin, so«caUe^.' For ' 
|ii' must he remembwed that the vast majority of MMs whick tbej 
■ .g^^lwwpet destroys as vmrminVe absolutely guilttess of desko^^g 
'their young, or their eggs. , 

collector and the bird-catcher are effeefi’vely 
: by tfae present law if it is enforced. But aeodcdlng'te the 

Ikgland and Wdes in the y^ t'80d':’qhly: Ul 


against under the Wild Bhw FioteNt^^ 
dycusi^ the charge in tldj^^l^ 
pen^-'T^' It' 




PHILO-ZIONISTS AND .ANTI-SEMITES 


Zion haa many fiiend'-, but tlie iin])ortaTi) Ibing foi her at tUe 
present time is that she should be saved fiom most of them. Dr. 
lleizl, the imaginative authoi of ‘ The Jewish State,’ is her friend ; but 
so also is Dr. Emil Reich, the brilliant if caustic wii^er of ‘ Jew-Bait- 
ing on the Continent;,’ \ and the Association of ‘ Loveis.of Zion,’ is 
compelled to take a moilest place in the iHiekgruun'd between these 
two opponents. Wliile the Viennese litterateur is willing, in the name 
of * Zion,’ to found his Hebrew State either m Syria or South America, 
the Nhuieenth Cemtwry reviewer would lain see ‘ Zionism ’ localised or 
carried into eflfect in Antral Europe; and to the ‘ Ixivers of Zion’ 
aJone is left the undivided attachment to the old j.deal, of a real and 
physical Zion — at Zion. 

It may lie well to contrast these different objectives, and to make 
it clear who are the real Philo-Zionists. 


In the interest of fair discussion Dr. Emil Belch’s contribution to 
the subject — ‘ Zionism ’ * — desewes first consideration ; and it is im- 
jxwsible to withhold from the writer — mistaken as he may appear to os 
— ^the homage due as well to his perfect frankness, as to the moderation 
and critical acumen with which he has dealt, from the outside, with 
the complicated states of political Idling and religious sentiment, 
now stirring up all the varied elements of modem Jewry. Our grati* 
tude is all the more lively, towards Dr. Reich because in this essay we 
do not recognise thp apologist of the Jew-baiters; and we perceive a 
distinct advance from the anti-Semitic feeling which has marked some 
of the Doctor’s previous studies of the Jewish question. Or was it 
pedbeps not the same Dr. Emil Reich who compared the Jews, indif- 
ferently» either to the fluctuating body of the gipsies, or to the cast- 
iron organisation of the Jesuits ; who said that the German Jews 
more than merited their treatment at the hands of the Mti-Semites 
‘ fer eodnring without any miotu retnlt the shame of being lefhsed 

• jndutmiXh Omiwf, 8e]»t«Bber 1896. * JWtf. 'August 1897. 
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naJk of officer la ^ anny/idfcbouji^ by la# fiiliy oii^^ad 

to it '] ’ who alli^ad thexa the iancifolj yet dreadffilj vice of 

having ‘ got their <^nd;^tion without fighting- for it j* -trio, while , 
admitting the d^tnith of the etriug of aocoeations levelled against the 
Jews as an excuse for fonnulated against tham the hoavy , 

and unanswerable indtctineut that, they, especially the emancipated 
, Jews, were ‘ profoondly 'immodest ; ’ ' that they were ‘ the worst of 
upstarts that they .‘perpetrated the specific crime of want of social 
tact ; ’ and who concluded his summary of the position by expressing 
the c^inion that ‘ if anti-SemitiEm has done nothing but bring the 
great question of nationality into still stronger relief, it 1ms well 
deserved of Europe ' ? 

Whether as the iZionist Jdcyll or the anti-Semitic Hyde, Dr. Beich 
is above all things -the conscientious historical student, and in bis 
earlier paper be die^prosed ‘ the disgrace of the nineteenth century ' 
accurately enough #heu be traced it to the political exigencies of 
parties in Germany — (‘ exigencies which would keep alive the anti- 
Semitic party even if all the Jews had left Europe ’) ; — ^whUe he is no 
less out^keu in his latest contribution to the subject, where he dis- 
misses the idea of its being a racial question as a ‘ childish delusion,*' 
and seeks to explain the difference between Jew and Christian bn 
‘ quite other grounds. 

It may be as well to dispose of these alleged grounds of difference, 
before proceeding to th^ other and more serious part of Dr. Emil 
Beich’s article; because from these mistaken grounds the Doctor 
seeks to trace the capses of the Zionist movement, and he does so, 

therefore, on a broad basis of*«rror. Dr. Beich writes : 

■f ' * 


The OH? Teat&ment docs not pr^aeh a belief in a fatuie world, or, still more 
correctly, it ..does not, dwell on the indiridual immortality of the 'helieV^e 
eoul .... To the Jew therefore the beUef in the restoration of die, aiu^Wt 
Jewish State has nnmh of the religious nature of the Christian belief in ,a fntiUe 
world . . . -. The Jew claimed God’s special blessing by virtue h& Jemsh 
.'CStiseuahip .... between luin and God stood as mediator and saviour, ^.pec^ple 


Hpf -^rasl .... Forgiveness, and pardon, atonement and. saivatioD, could .mmte.m ' 
^ |ndiriduai only timragh tiie foigiveiiess add salvatiim bestow^ by Giod .u|K>n , 

t peepte M a whole. This is the fundamental belief, the one 'ineradicable' ' 
^'lira^.a)i>d makes, the distinctive featine of Judaism. ISeWho heltevm hitii^ . 
of the Jewhk nation is a Jew ; be who does not believe M it is no 
all his sneestors were Semites. 

them is no..|njch .belief, «uch. . 
fold it;does',hot’etir:the.impal|«e^:ef/a'eli^ 
wo^ dei^ve. :iu ;Oiiy,:;.|if 




mr ■ ,, m 

' ' ! !i ilwogh I tkraugb this t»Qey cif tfae sh«d^ 

XwiUfesr W evil; for tliou art with me, : i 

, !^y red and ihjr staff they comfort me P* . 

Wm it <>u»* Prophet who held out the promilse— ‘ I i^hem 
theiu fiom death. 0 death, \Phere are thy plagues ? 0 graven' ^liere 
is thy destrutition ? ’ * « . • ' 

Were theytwr Fathers who said; ‘This world is coiopar^ to 
the vestibule to the future world prepare thysdf in the vestihtile, 
thi^ thou mayest enter the palace ; ’ ® 05, again, ‘ Not thine the lalbour 
to complete, and yet art thou not free to cease therefrom ; for Idtow 
the reward of the righteous is in the future state ’ ? ® 

Was it our Babbi who taught — 

Life’s earthly pleasures who pursues 
The joys of heaven he shall lose, 

Who earthly pleasures doth re^gu , 

Shall gain eternal bliss divine ? ’ ^ ^ 

Was it our Talmud which proclaimed him a heretic who exclaimed 
* Woe unto you, ye sinners ! who say the dead will live again ; the 
living die, how then shall the dead live again ; ’ and which extolled the 
wisdom of the sage, who responded, * Woe unfo you, ye sinners ! those 
who did not previously exist are made alive ; how much more tben> 
those who have already once been amongst the living ! ’ * 

No ! The differences which separate us from Christians are not in 
the character of our mediators. The individual Jew knows no inediator • 
between himself and God. All his life, all his history is a passitmate 
resistance to the idea of mediation ; and it is for this he has suffered 
throughout the ages. 

Dr. Beich insists on just that dogmatic code of Christianity 
which is perishing; he exhibits in this little of the Fjfiieiiieia, the 
sweet reasonableness of temper^ which, according to Matthew. Arnold, 
was. the great virtue of the Christian; and he does not recognise 
with that sound thinker and good man, that the differences between 
us are as nought compared with the great truth . is 

salpctiionr, which, first oommtted*to Israel, has been spread by 
Chririianity— wherever its vital teachings are trtdy mrderstbod — ^to 
^.all comers of the earth. How ineffectively and incom^et^^y thi® has 
been done was reo^nised by Arnold when he said^ * Poor Israel ! poor 
saciaat people ! 'l^at punislunent can have been to thee like the 
'pnaishment of wabdiing the performances of the Aryan geniuS' upon 
jfeniMb^^ tbon hadst given to it ? like the torture fin a 

hein people laying dotm: the law about poetry who ba-tn not 
of what poetry is~a sense with which. As was hom l, ;, like 

’ ' . ■ ♦' v.'/y ' . 




' 'ad^^ncet to^l3^;'{)iiii^^ 

' |»«^ who do not. «v«» know what oonstltutes a Caot!!? , ,i .«*■> 
' . has, th«iefiME«, nottog to do wit^ 

tho mystic caasesl by Dr. Emil Bddv It basr ajWKrt Ibcfife 

the epeoied^B ydidok a^ associated, ^th it, veiy mneh sa^a;’ 
basis as the s^titoeidfe which stiin|B^ dher peoples, who, j^ii]^ (a < 
cOBUinmto 0^^ a common heritage! of traditions, deshe hh; 

open Sdd Ibr the development of their special qualities, ah npi^tteKid 
opportunity to {al0 the aspirations of their fathers, a atotivity fn 
the attaiiunent of their own ideals. As Mazsini said offlieltaliaisi^ 
when the' ‘ Italy ’ they craved was contemptuously described by tke 
leading statesman in Europe as ‘ merely a geographical expressfon ’ 
— the Jews * desire , to live, to lioe with all the firculties of their 
being . . . to advance under the eye of God, their only Master, 
towards the accomplishment of their mission.’ 

Anti'Semitism, if it has done notliing else good, ha« evoked, 
though it has not created, a consciousness of this national identity, 
this unity of destiny in Jewry ; much in the same way as the Napo- 
leonic Scourge did this fot the varied peoples of the European states. 
The mind, as well ■ as the heart of Judah, has been stirred I Under 
. the stagnancy of the Ghetto there has always lain painfully im- 

* pt^toimd ^ some terrdency .which corjld become Woic,; * ahd the flood 
of natiorialistic feeling which was set moving by the world throh of 
the Betoltttion and of which anti-Semitism is, according to Dr. Beich, 

• the wave, has not left the Jew untouched in its prcgress. 
Not' that' tins was ai\y new sentiment to him, for, as your reviewer 
trtdy toyij* ‘ When other people barely stammered the first sphllihg- 
book of n^imrality, the Jews were already reading its elaborate t^-^ 


books.’ ^ 


I 


Dr. Beich thinks, however, that the existence of this feeling,- add 
of these aspirations, is evidence of a<WBnt of patriotism in the Jews 
m the countries Where they are now * mere denizens sind sojourners,’ 
This contention has ficeqnently been raised and as frequently!^'* 
prOy^ ; and in England, at least, it was finally set at rest ytors 
,ili :ti^.Beitiewby the series of articles, *'Can the Jew be ap^ia!Bt?’ iU 
H. Adler, now Chief Babbi, took a prominent pert'' 

" ^ ‘ . answer to the question ‘ Can the Jew be. a patridt;?’ ! 

and that, tooi not only in tlie ! 

Iways taken a prominent and hbuom^ in sB ! 

. ;dispe^^ ;the ’bost.'of Utmaiy '' 

i 'WUrkpi';«d4<^ ^ 'Ptoj^e 

f^'-but' ln:.tim . tixng^es -df '< 

womt'^'ketfted^ir^ 



at, thk pta^nt |i^ 1^ 

^y«'.'- '■-■„■■.-■ , ' ,. ■ ' . V;-’ 

, , zaatfoaifiar this u sort fer to seek-— loyalty itp <^a»«attptaty of 
Ms adojptio^i is, a matter of religion to tha Jew. • ,‘ i?i?iky jfor.^ , wel- 
£uw of the ^bate ’ say our Babbis, and there is not a pnbUa.samae, 
even, in the rnost confined of Clb^tos, firom., whic^b. the .piayar;4s 
absent, , It is ho paradox, but sober truth, that the greater the Ja^r 
the giaatejf the, patriot; and no one will deny, this who 
the history of the people from Maimonides to Mendelssohn, and frojoa 
Mendelssohn to Montefiore. 

In his analysis of the present position of the Zioni^ movement, 
Br. Emil Beich is a little more successful ; but even here he makes 
some curious mistakes. He speaks about a threefold division of 
23oiusts into ( 1 ) political, ( 2 ) religious, and ( 3 ) trading, but he tells 
us nothing\about the third class ; and this for the very good reason 
that it does not exist. He alleges that the adherents of religious 
Zionism — or the ‘ Lovers of Zion,’ as he describes them Elsewhere— 
are in many ways bitter enemies of the partisans of political Zionism, 
but. he finis to show us in what way this antagonism has shown itself; 
for, in &ct, it is only an assumption of the Doctor. Not to speak of 
smaller efvqrs -'•such as the description of the ‘ Maccabsean * pilgrimage 
to Palestine as my ‘expedition,’ or the comparison of the notorious 
Dr. Lueger of Vienna to Ahasuerus, instead of Hantan, who is 
obviously meant~he talks of the possibility, if the Jews went to 
Palestine, of their being ‘assimilated by the extant population of 
the Holy Land in the very &.shion in which all German or Irish 
emigrate are assimilated by the Yankees,’ ignoring the fact thM;. 
the^e. is .no ‘ extant population,’ except the wandering Arabs or 
Fellahin, to, make such assimilation, and that the^ real want of the 
country is a. new population to cultivate and develop it» This is, 
howeVjKr,. a» nothing comj)ared tos,the further statement brought, for- 
wnM to prove the hopelessness of a national movement, ,* t^t . nearly . 
aU,the.inodem Jews who have received a genteel educatkm at; colleges 
and universities are more inclined to anti-Semitism than Chri^ians of 
the. mme social status.’ Such d charge is best, answered by Dr. Ehul 
Beidht definition of what anti-Semitism really^, asjs^ out in his 
«^]ier wrticle : 'Anti-Semitism does*. mean someihipg real, . It is the 
persomsdion of the reformed Jew, of the eprancipated ^ew, of the Jew 
who ijj a dbctor, a i^fijstor, a habjter, a playwright, a journalist, a 
lawyi^,-T-ih one wqM, of the gentleipjqr Jew.* “ Verily, as Dr. Beich 
reh^d^hh^lf, ks4,tho reader el^wlmre, om^^ 

Diooa.i^ ,hiiip.el inde^. .eat. It? own ,head dr has. the Doctor overshot 

;:,,,1^0|||(j^.,iMiiij|^,howeym,-ini^^ substa^t^’., ■, 

the, in his analysis of Jewish parties. 5H»e<&-'* 






’ $nd ''reUgi(^<..2SdDiati9.' ^'. Rr 
oas who isi^ ‘%oi8t* is necesa^ a for 

hjtoself recogrOseS, , to 

mixed up Ito xeligicKvts one. It is triie that tlidBO trho advocata 
the return to Zto toy do jso either from purely wtdal or, H us sesy, 
historical arJQram'pu^flyr^^ j^anttropic.ouea ; 

or, what is moie iKfiumon, froid a.ooiubtotiph of the tvo^ bdt 
these are nto® awt^<stive considerations, and the ol^ective with 
all true ironists is always the same— a real physical Zion. Ite 
magic ncwne has indeed hfeen adopted by another party who look 
forward to a ‘spiritufil’ Zion, with all that is material oaTefally 
from it ; but these are not Zionists at all, but TJniyersalists, 
or, what Br. Eeicih dislikes so much, Cosmc^lites ; and it is to be 
^ed that Dr. |:mil Eeich, though no Jew, in the approval he 
impresses for ‘ Zionism indeed, but here in Europe,’ is dne of them 
himself. Ihe prijiciple of these Laodiceans — ^these philosophers who 
are neither hoir imr cold— as it is understood by the vulgar, is vU 
hem ihi patria, or, as it is expressed by Gideon in Daniel Deronda^ 
• my country is where I live well ; ’ but they have a higher ideal 
themselves, and that has been admirably expressed by their prindpal 
exponent in this country — ^Mr, Israel Abrahams, the erudita author 
of JwisA Zi/e in the Middle A^es— in the following terms : 


' With neither land nor rdigions centre to narrow and trammel it, Judaism may 
one day reach and firmly rest on theheights, to which the Lawgiver, the Prophets, 
and the Babhis soared in their rarest and noblest fiights. With no religious 
government but God’s, no country but the wide, wide world, the fulness whereof 
is the Lord's, and mustlw filled with the knowledge of him as the waters coyer the 
sea-^hddsm may a^ire to the muversalism of Isaiah. It cannot he ever again 
ip (tny .rme Ate, no matter how sacred the memories, how ha^Wed tiie 
past glory that the may recall.** 


But all this has been said before, and by philosopheis not inferior 
to Mr. Abrahams or Dr. Eeich; "and we are now on the of 
the twentieth century aud five-sixths of the Jews are stiE in’cnpr 


tlvity^l 

t , Are these seven millions of Parisjis, the victims of perseeutirafi 
: eis^'Wide^iead and as hideous as ever disgraced the Middfo 4||^> to 
.be etaafto^ with ‘ the Missicm* of Israel * ? How eau i&sy peifo«n^ 
jf they are separated to the ends of the eaith without 
Common modes of fusion, and' bereft bf the btdittMy 
;y‘ ' The''. Philo-Ziodists toognise the 'mission, 'bat they 
ha' well ; and they abce^'the.lesto'ef'hfoto^ 
'of'« Jew'wdio''ii^^ 











to did lQi^e^ feitlifiilly exphsss the views 6f the trwI jSi^ 
Ikeii^roelaitted that the hewhiith of Jndaishtas 
ftaroe is ihdiffiolubly eonnected with theniew birth' oif ' iiih JiS^h 
SKriacm, imthe riaging words: ‘The eflTect of oar sepaiitehe^ will 
not be oompleted and have its highest tiansformation, nnle^ oit 
tahefl agsdn the character of a nationality. . , Let the reason 

Israel disclose itself in a great outward deed, and let there be another 
l^'oat tnignriiion, another choosing of Israel to be a nationality whose 
menabers naay still stretch to the &r en^s of the earth, as the sons 
of England and Germany whom enterprise carries alar, but who still 
have.a national hearth, and a tribunal of national opinion.’ 

We see before us but three alternatives: (1) the maintenanceof 
the staika quo, with its dull round of persecutions and continued 
degradation of our people ; (2) voluntary amalgamation with the sur- 
rounding peoples, involving the deepejr disgrace of surrender of all 
that our fiithers have bled and suffered for during the ages t or (3) the 
attempting the regeneration of our country and peopie in accordance 
with our ‘ historic consciousness.’ 

Dr. Emil Beich and all the Universalists cannot complain of us if 
we choose the third alternative ; and this leads us to a consideration 
of Dr. Heral and his movement. 


II 

There are, as it has been well said, two qualities essential to , a 
statesman'^he one is prudence, the other is imprudence ; and Dr. 
Theodor Herzl, by the issue of his epoch-making work, A Jewith 
aad by the subsequent conduct of his movement, has proved tp 
the world that he possesses both these qualities. 

.1^1^ was the actual position of the Jews when, in thh year of 
grace: Dr. Herzl promulgated his scheme ? In Russia, with its 

five .h|apiohs (half of the total body),, they were denied even necessary 
air and light, and were driven into a confined area, excluded, vdth 
sieeji}, exceptions, from the schools, from the professions, fconr all 
but ^the most miserable eallings, and" degraded in every w^y, both 
mea^y end physically. *In all .Europe,’ wrote Leroy Beaulieu, 
,ho class so distressed, no body of men who find it so hard 
to eaifn a .morsel of ^wead, as is the case with nine-tenths of the 
Jews/’* In Galicia and Bulgaria, with nearly another million^ 
while- legally differ^i, were by a species of social 
same; an4 the.frinaricBl cry, ‘No dealiugs 
, had become so . persistent that three-fourths of thc^ 

shew.. beggary w«re dependent on the.ohl^ 
fiw relief' Jn. 'Bouteenia a quarter-;. 







•i^ion more were stibBiitted to degrading restnctiona 

;& of life ; they yeie excluded from priih^ and 

ftom all puWic offices, fr&n professions and trades, even from the 

general h^pitala; theix Condition was, in fact, appri^lung 

Enssian and GalicUm brethron, Anihyet the conscience of Chnstiap 

Europe was not stirrldl v . 

Nay, on the contrary, in Western Austria and Geri^y, 
half-million each, in France, with its bare 
even in Switzerland, with i^s 8,000 odd only, the fell disease of 
Semitism had shown itself, and a moral persecution had teen 
, organised, scarcely less degrading than the physical 
h^ teen adopted in less externally civilised countries \et it nas 
in these very countries that the Jews had most determinedly 
endeavoured to merge themselves in the surrounding peoples, 
preserving only the simple faith of their fathers ; that they had out- 
Lroded Lri ia the jingoism of their rospective 
that they had thrown oflf all separateness, and applied all their 
long-stored energies unrestrainedly to the developinent oF t ^ 
trade and temmerce, the science and art, the general 
of their native lands. In Turkey even-generally so tolei^t to the 
proscribed people— the rush of despainng refugees h^ an 

edict of temporary exclusion ; whilst in literal Inglmd, and even 
iSLly i. te»o».Uo Americ, th. • «t al.en 

immigration 'had, from the same causes, threatened to become a 

burning question with rival political paitie^ , t tw Tlr 

It w^ in this tfnhappy condition of affairs for the Jews ttet Dr, 
Heral tbe bouleva^dier of Paris, the writer of plays for \icnna, the^n 
de sUdetam of the world, threw down his protest against the drsgrac 
of the century’ in the eyes of an astonished Europe, and of a^Je^ only 
a little less bewildered. Dr. Herzl was not then a Zionist ; he waaa 

Universalist; one who believed thiit the Jewish 

conceived it-might be performed just as well ‘ here ^ 

Beichhas it) as ‘ over there’ in Syria^'ff we ^Id ^ 

peace I ’ Arid it was because, we could not be left m p^ that ^r. 

' Herzl proposed the formation of his Jewish State, 

: .prv Pa^ne^ as we were out of rewh of the anti- 

me thmg .mttog ta the Doetm'. et; ^ 

■ - retegnition of th4 feet that, over aud beyond Jewish 

'waa Jewirii hope? that this.and,'Uot a mere dtipub 
patriotism’ had stirred and Sept alive tbe 

the ages; thi)<;, te Dr. ^ch famjy a^ 
A'f’ all ' nabepal' li^;':and with 



'iatuffiitet'.of :thd 



^ miid-monrisfs m 

t)nJy by those were streugers to the peopIeV tendencies, if not 
actively b<>sfcile to their aspirations, and that the time had come 
when Jews might, and ought, themselves, to take an active part in the 
furtherance of their own objects and ideals. As Carlyle in his forcible 
way said of his generation, they had sat long enough * like apes round; a 
J5re ih the woods knowing not how to feed it witli fresh sticks ; * it 
time for them to recognise that, without a country and without liberty, 
they might " perchance produce here and there some prophets of 
eivilisation — here a Spinoza and there Ricardo, here a Cr^mfeux 
and there a Disraeli, here a Jessel and there a Herschell, here a 
Mocatta and there a Rothschild, here an Auerbach and there a 
ZangV-'ill — but they could not, as a body, become a civilising agency, 
they could not thus fulfil their natural destiny. Time and again 
they had risen to the front rank among the forces of progres8“in 
Syria, in Spain, in Italy, in England, in France, in Germany, and 
even in Russia — and yet ever and anon the waves^ of reaction had 
risen against them, and tom them from their i>ost of vantage. The 
lessons of history taught that they could not hope to permanently 
tand continuously influence for good the development of mankind 
without ‘ a national hearth and a tribunal of national opinion;’ 

Dr. . Herzl convened his Congress, and there, in the centre of 
'Europe, was gathered for the first time since our dispersion a family 
council of the Jews to consider the internal and external conditions 
of the problem known as * the Jewish Question,’ and to devise a means 
for its solution. 

The 200 delegates, and more, of the comlnunities — spreading 
Tfom New York and Baltimore in the West, to Jjerusalem and Joppa 
in the East, and from St. Petersburg and Riga in the North, to 
Fiuuie and Constantine in the South — responding to Qr. Herzl’s 
call, came together like brothers who had been long separated ; 
and as, like their predecessors in Babylon 2,000 years ago, they raised 
their hands together in the solemn pledge, * If I forget thee, 0 
Jcrtisalein, may my right hand forget its cunning!’ there was 
exhibited, at the same time, the ever Jfresh vitality of Jewish feeling, 
and its identity in all the lands of the Diaspora, 

This is Dr. Herzl’s achievement; and all the objections to his 
ori^nal scheme fade into nothingness beside it. Rabbis, it is said, 
protested against the^Basle Congress and all its works ; but there are 
Itabbis and Rabbis, and those of IPalestine and, even more signifi-- 
Onhidy^ the gr Mohilcwer and other leading lights of orthodoxy in 
p^laimed their sympathy with the movement. the 

, in Jewry m%ht have cogitate thp Jewish Question % 

product such a practical revival of the 
id^ls, sueb a real step in advance towards their attain* 
the scheme of this r&ty ^nrde^dide and fw* 

yiti ' , . 
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rK^ hiiniMlf .^as - tl(6 fiwtto : 

BKid to prcMsUdm that, *:Zwnimi ia the retwii home to J<u4a/i^t ^*w 
h^ore the re^em idj^ ^md* He admitted he^ the {nedtxuizauice hf 
tho r^gidiiai. -^sd. after the diseiusio&s tha three 

meoiotable yfoys ‘widoh the lOodgresg extended, trith ttie coin* 
ototenee e£ hlks IbTordaii^ his co-worfeer, he di^SidtiYely snbiindibated' 
the . political part of his progranune in the formula unanimoUHly 
ajB^Hsed tm by the delegates ; ‘ Ihe aim of Zionmm ie to oreaUi fair 
l3ut aewiak peojide a pvhUcly legally asmred Some in Pcdeailm* " 
Well might the Jemah Chronicle, the leading organ of the ian^- 
Zionists in this coitatry, say after this, * The opposition must translate 
itself into an actite rousing of the Jewish conscience aU the n^oild 
over, so that Ziomsts and anti-Zionists will in the end he aWe to OO" 
opmate in the general cause of Judaism ... If Zionism is merely to 
o]^te for the Je^sh people a “ legally assured home ” in Palestine, 
then all Je/wa are Ot one wiih the Zionists' 

All the fonciftil details— the Gestor Negotiorum JudsSOmm, the 
jSSodaUst Severn hours working day, the White-Spangled Banner^ the 
great * Truck System,’ the Bepublic in South Americfr-Hdl had dis- 
r^peated; and Br. Herzl, adopting in its integrity the old Greek ' 
political proverb, ‘ The half is often better than the whole,’ IuhI Joined 
the ranks of the Philo-Zionists. \ 


Br; J^mil Beich^has many kind words for the Philo-Ziohisint the 
tnie ‘ Lovers of Zion,’ and his sympathies are evidently with tibmn, 
notwith^ndiug his mild witticism on their scheme of Coloniafttion 
of the Holy Land, that they may ‘ thus steal a march on the MesMriah, 
whom they expect.’ But your revfewer has done thepatiiyan,injd^ 
tiee by coufounding their views with the ‘ religious Zionism ’'<of the 
'..section of German and American Babhis whose manifostoeB on. ♦h'! * 
'‘faulQe^.he quotes. , , , . , 'v,'. 

*' ' i! . manifestoes prdve these gentlemen to bemere UBiweinidh^#i«- 
or material — and not Zionists at hll ; apd 
y right in saying that. ‘ Judaism cannot diWst its; rdlgscms 
character — the Babhis may on denyln|^ %nor- 

' that as mudh as they please.’ ’ ■, 

, 6k® of the Philo-Zionists as defined in thBh; |sHaaled 

■'* '< ,i) ' ' 

sj'^|kti<mal"idea-,in'’lat^.'.: 

^edlotfisation of: Pmei^ne' sddr 
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Xho I^glish Association, knowa m the Chorevi is preffl*j(iefl 
«verby Opl^I Albert Edward Goldsnid, Assistant Adjatanb^lenepp^ 
ctf HerM^esty’sForc^ ; it has 35 established fTaats ’ spread idnjough 
the length a^ breadth of the United Kingdom (including one at 
Uaxnb^idge University); and public meetings in support of it hi^ye 
been presided over by the Chief Rabbi, Dr. H. Adler, the late 
JidianCtoldsnud, Sir Samuel Montagu, Sir Joseph Sebag'Montefioie, 
Sir 'Edward Sassoon, the late Sir John Simon and bis son Oswald j. 
j Simon, Dr. M. Gaster, and in fact all the leaders of the Jews , in 
this country, as well as by such distinguished experts, and philan- 
thropists in the general community ,as Sir Charles Wilson, Colonel 
Conder, R.E., Holman Hunt, Hall Caine, and Father. Ignatius. 

; Similar associations have been established in Ameiice, Germany, 
France,, Russia, Austria, Denmark, Switzerland, andT other countri^ ; 
and there is a central committe^meeting at Paris, where the organisa- 
tion of new colonies and development of existing ones in the Holy 
Land is systematically carried out. Even before these associations 
had been called into existence Baron Edmond de Rothschild of Paris, 
encouraged by the success of the agricultural schools at Jaffa, 
founded by the late Charles Netter, had devoted his vast influence 
and his open purse to the work ; and there is a separate administra- 
tion in ilWestine charged with the control and management of what 
are known as ‘ the Baron’s colonies.’ < 

V To*day . we have in Palestine between twentpr and thirty distinct 
ot^obies or communities spreading along the coast from Askalon in 
the noirth to Carmel in the north, and along the Jordan finm. the 
Waters, of Meron to the Sea of Galilee in the east. The ^pnlation 
ofrthese eblonies varies from 100 to 700 sotds, arid they inay. safdy 
be resj&nated to number 10,000 souls in all, independently of the 
large number of Jewish day labourers from neighbouring tpwns toid 
villages, to whom they givei occaraonal employments , There are 
frtore .Jews — ^mostly refugees — in the variom Hbly .Cities, and 
ihfli inmiediate problem is to get these— or the better part of them— 
alaonn land. 


.|E^ current language of the colonists, is the Hebrew of the 
MMe, , ^though many of them he^ acquired the native Arabic, and 
sdsd F^nimnh, wbiolr is taught in their, sdioola. They have their places 
iiheir houses of study, their modest institutes,, their 
. and in feet' thq oouhteirpiut in small of all the festui^ 

vifllii^; and they have, thanks to the 'Barbu , 
i Associations, the most modem applhmoes: 

> fyf the prosecution of agri^ti^ 

:5Wdi|jfc" have hW lei* tb® repeats of the British 



€!o4^ puWieations of the Palestine 

tioto Eund and of the Chqvevi Zion Association speak ! Even in, the 
ewcsory survey whioh the ^ Maccabsean ’ pilgrims were able to make 
in their rapid progress through the land last Easter^ it was imposdble' 
not to be impressed with the evideiices^of general progress and well*^ 
being which wero ev^Scywhere aj^^fcfirent in th^se colonies; and as 
one. looked at the stalwart .human product of this free and. natural 
life, removed , only by half a generation from the serfdom of the 
Ghetto, one was tempted to exclaim, as the Russian Emperor is 
reported to have said to the English Montefiore when he went to 
Moscow to intercede on behalf of his oj^pressed brethren, ‘ Oh that 
all our Jews were like this ! ’ Why should they Twt he f That, is the 
question for the Philo-Zionists of to-day all the world over ; and they 
are determined to solve it. 

While in tb§ Ghetto we contracted into a bourgeois people, but 
we^were not, always that. Give us our share of God's earth, His 
open sky and free air, and we will resume our ancient nobility, and 
place in the van of the East a community which shall be a sign and 
example to those of the West, rivalling in the purity and simplicity 
of its pastoral life, not less than in the intellectual height of its* 
achievements, those ideal States of which philosophers have only 
' dreamed, while we have had them in our minds and hearts, as the^ 
goal of the practical religion of our lives. 

As Green, the historian of the English peoj)le, used to say, * A State 
is accidental ; it can be made or unmade and is no real thing to me* 
But a Nation is veiy»real ; that you can neither make nor unmake.* 
We have mo ambition for thfe petty glories of a kingdom, it is im- 
material to us whedier we are under the suzerainty of the Sultan,, 
or the joint guarantee of the Powers — our history has always been 
‘ more a hiltory of religion than of politics.* What we desire — for 
the sake of our oppressed millions, ifot less than for that of their yet 
unchristianised oppressors ; forthe sake of our emancipated thousands,, 
not less than for that of their noble emancipators — is a free field to^ 
^rform our destiny as a nation j a vantage point to show how many 
.Institutions of universal importance we can give the world from ouT 
land as we gave in olden time the sacred Decalogue ; an unfetteredl^ 
oppori^^ to assist, as a compact and living force, towards 



That cme far-ofi Qivine event 
To Which the whole creation moves.^* ' 


. , aspiiatious for our land, and our people* For 

qnoe for all. .in, the Swan _ Song;*! pt' 
his, wtive'kndvig#^^^^ 

- a Jero^i^ ihe city 








■■'■' 'To-zm '' '•" ''‘V"'::; 

Thy God desires thee for his dvelliig, 

And happy is the man he has chosen 

To be brought near to dwell in thy coiurts. , 

Happy is he tliat watches, 

And, drawing near, sees the rising of thy lights, 

And upoif whom breaks forth thy dawn, 

Who 8e§s the welfare of thy chosen ones, 

And exults in thy joy, 

And thy return to the olden ways of thy youth.®* 

. Herber t Bentwich. 

®* Jehuda Halevi in IThe Zionide. 



OC/H CUSTOM HOUSE REGULATIONS 


It was Sir Boger de Coverlej, I think, who made ml entiy in his 
diaiy to the following effect : ‘ Betumed from all the hoirid noises of 
the country to my nice, quiet lodging over the Blaoksttuth’s ■ at 
Cbaiing Cross.’ 


There must he thousands of our countrymen who at this moment 
are coming bach from the Continent — some of whom have enjoyed 
themselves, but many more worn and jaded in their search for, 
amusement which they have not found — whose return home, other- 
wisi so joyfully anticipated, is clouded by the thoughts of the incon- 
veniences they will necessarily be subj^ed to in passing through 
the Custom House. 

Their grievances are duly aired in the columns of thh'iPvmes 
and then foigotten for anotW year. I once heard a comparison 
drawn between two prominent politicians who were both said 
invariably to object ,to every proposal that was ever made by their 
ocdleagnes in the Cabinet. The one never suggested, whilo the other 
always ^ did, an idtetnative scheme. 1 am anxious to emulatq the 
example of the latter, and while taking exceptions to the* h^hiltiBg 
Customs Begulations as antiquated, out of date, and unworthy .of this 
oonntry, the mother of Free Ti^e, to suggest an alterili^'^. 
Hooker says, ' Laws have been made upon special occusioni^'^t^hi^ 
occasions ceasing, laws of that kind do abrogate themSelvMv’j ' It ds 
so with the laws, which I shall endeavour to show so uisiOilSi^y 
ehiite the wrath and eomplaibts of* the travelling^ 

■ |»^i<t. dBy, which I should like^to see, if not abrogated^ lioeit«l^y 
These laws were all very well at a time when jttd|iiliSdy?a 
in crossing the Channel, and the weary and iwindi-*^ 
were too glad to sleep at the port ' ^l^irir 
I their jonineys in easy stages by cmmh <W'|M3iBt .te 






But in these i^ys of .ta^id 
la4li^?eyen'',cthte.the 
;udthin' twentj-foim<'b^^ 




■' Milt- '©ifedistcme;!^ we*® 

. ; ),04@ charged with distinct rates of duty* , M Smith 

wittily said in an article of the Qmrteiri^ JSeview^ ' i 


There were- taxes upon every article which enters into the mouth at coven the 
bsolc'or is placed! undesr thp foot; taxes on eveiythioj^ on^tbe euth and the wathe 
under the earth, on everything that comes from shroad or is grown at home ; tadces 
ni the raw material; taxes on every fresh value that isaddea to it by the industi;y' 
of man; tues on the sauce that pampers man’s appetite, and the drng thrib restores 
him to health ; on the ermine which decorates ths judge, and the rope whiohhangs 
the criminal;' on the poor man’s salt and the rich man’s spice; on the brass 
of the coffin, and the ribands of the bride. 


In 18d9 the number of dutiable articles was reduced to 397, and 
in 1873 to 33. But we have changed all that, for . at the present 
moment the only articles liable to Customs duties at all worth men- 
tioning ove alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, and cocoa. 

There is no longer any need for ambassadors to stuff tte cushions 
of their carriages with contraband lace, contraband gloves, and con- 
traband watches. The temptation to smuggle inferior tobacco, spirits, 
tea, or coffee in small quantities is very slight. To smuggle them in 
large quantities is next to impossible ; for the difficulty in evading 
the Custom House officials, who would probably have received- ih- 
ffuToation of the smuggler, would be great, but uoi half so great as 
the difficulty of their disposal in this country. The only instance 1 
have ever heard of smuggling by any one oil a big scale was the -case 
of a traveller who had brought from Cuba a large quantity of cigars 
ffn, bis qvra smoking. He was honest up to a certain point ; for on 
bfing a^ked by the Customs officer if he had anything to deolaxe, 
he,. poinulied .to his portmanteau, saying, ‘That is full of oigasst* 
‘.Oh,’.! dura. toy,’ said the officisd, laughing, and writing his>cahali8tio 
hifwoglypbfos in chalk let him go free. 1 regret to say that >.the 
trayf^r’s honesty was not proof against such a temptatiim to evade' 


the if^pe* duties. 

> ' IsSu^'OranvUle once told me that on arriving .at Dover he was 
anii^husto get his luggsge rapi^y'thfongh the Cust(»h< 'House. So 
he'gw8U, the officer his name and told him that he was a membmr of 
a coiit^ttee then sitting on the Customs establishment. Theofficer 


was equal to the odcpisimu He collected all the impedimenta, and 
mmnit^ ev^ one of them with the utmost eoratiny, to show ^w 
he performed his duties,, and Lord Granville was foiled 
. iu::his oibjieot. "* * 

Lahtoih® I' l*®*® Stati^ra ' 

rtiir:- great Beve&ue Departmeirt; -and X 
I: will .avoid tlrnm as for as. possible. - r.'-'’: 

•caA'''a8itortaiQ, about 8^,000 .-passeugem 




Wiio com© irpita .America, Aiistralaeia, West ladies^ anid South. 
Afdea, and other distaqt countries. Yet out of this enormous number 
there were, in the jeaf'^imst, only an infinit^imal number of proseou- 
tions for smuggling institute, and the penalties were as nothing. 

Now I am not likely to iargek imy axiom* ever inculcated on me , by 
my great master Mr. .Gladstone, and ; one of tK^ was when he was 
Chancellor of the; ^chequer, that in making any proposal of a . change 
there should always be a balance in favour of the Kevenue. 

Bearing that instruction in mind, my proposal shortly amounts to 
this : that every, passenger crossing the Channel should be furnished, 
on embarkation with a declaration ahich might, by arrangement, he 
procured at the booking-office or on board the vessel. The form of 
it should he prepared by my very able friend the Solicitor to the 
Board of Customs. 

On this document the passenger electing to make use; of it 
should declare that Iris baggage contains, or does not contain, any 
dutiable article. 

If it does it must be stated in a schedule, and he must . pay the 
proper duty to the Customs. 

If there exists no liability his luggage should be labelled and • 
allowed to be landed without any examination. I am not so enamoured 
of my own scheme' as to imagine that no objections can he made to 
it. Is there any scheme, or has there ever been any reform, to which 
some objections cannot b* urged ? 

It may be said that the knowledge of luggage being liable to ex- 
aminati<pi in transit or on arrival acts as a deterrent of smuggling. 

I know well thennherent love which exists, particularly in the 
female mind, of evading any duty imposed by the Le^slaturej but I 
think that) even the most careless would shrink from siting delibe- 
rately a false declaration, particularly when, if it shall be fidsd or 


untrue in any material particular, the person wilfully making such 
fidse declaration shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour. 

Should it be asked, How would it ever be ascertained that a decl#- 
ratmn was false ? I should say that the astuteness of the Solua^ to 
^e‘>Board of Customs would, take very good care that full .pO|wer 
, j^pnld he reserved to them to o^n the baggage of any perscm sns- 
pej(!i(^ ,ic^ hhviiig contraband goods in his possesion. 

^ ^ commercial transactions of the coimtry and of the 

on the basis of mutual trust tempered by 
Even Schedule D of the Income Tax aod lllo 
-ore charged,, with, due, Bafegpa»i|^j,'^-' 
am' at-'a io«3 to-eone«l've,why trU'Tf^li^, 
what, .Mr, GIad8tmto.'.o^:a 





Msily imported under this new syrteiU th^n undet the 
be readily dismissed now it is well known that enough can be carried 
on the Iverson to blow u]) London Bridge, The haatfcer i$ one of 
slight revenue importance, for the sums are so small. Yet I will bear 
in mind Mr. Griadetone’s dictions and suggest that every declaration 
should bear a stamp of the value of Is* on it-^a declaration wouldi 
cover all the luggage of a family. - 

Assuming that a small proportion of passengers would take 
advantage of this concession, the Eevenue would gain something in 
money ; but what is of far more importance in a Chancellor of the 
Excheque/s view is that this scheme would be followed by a con- 
siderable reduction of Customs officers at the ports. 

I am not vain enough to suppose that my humble and simple 
proposal will be adojjted ; but, if it be considered a reform, I am sure 
that for that reason alone it would be welcomed by the present 

Chairman of the Customs Board, and if it becomes trie law of the 

* * 

land I think I should have not only the gratitude of*th6 travelling- 
public, but that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who will gain a 
slight increase of revenue and a great amount of popularity. 

Aixjernon West. 
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THE PROMISED 

IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL 


It is scarcely too mttcli to assume, now that we are done with i&oyal 
visits to l|eland, at least for the year, that Ministers, and especially 
Che Ministers particularly responsible for Irish affairs, are turning 
their thoughts to the task of ffaming the Irish Local Government 
Bill which has been proirised for next session. The snl^eot to be 
dealt with, is a complex one ; accordingly, to deal with it satisbotorily 
ample time and abundant ^owledge arc absolntdy necessaiy; and 
thus it will not be too soon to begin even now the practical work of 
determining the ’main lines on which the expected measure should 
proceed, and of translating the result into the legal language of the 
draftsman. It may not, perhaps, be altogether unsafe to assume 
also that Ministers will so far depart from established praotioe on 
this occasion os to pay at least some attention to the views of Itish- 
meu — of all Irishnfen, witliout distinction of creed, class, or poUtios^x' 
on a matter which interests them so vitally. No doubt to take such 
a course'would be to expose themselves to the risks of an eigperi’* 
ment; but the policy of ignoring Irish (pinion and acting in 
defiance of it has not been so brilliantly successful as to cmnmend 
itsdf to any set of English politidans for perpetual odoptioa. Under 
these drcumstances a few words of warning firom one who has 
studied the subject for many years, and fiattms himsdf that he 
knows the views of at least th^ popular party in Ireland about it. 
Stay' be more or less seasonable and usefhl at this particular tiine. 

To understand thoroughly the nature of. the work which the 
Guvevusiwht has set before itself in the proposal to establish a new 
syeteim of local government in Ireland, it is obviously necoMary in 
the first pttoe to know the nature of the existing system which it is 
desired ix> supphmt, for it is only by knowing so much thakit will 
1»e<s»m«pb«fhletoa^ making btsl mistakes in ihe oenstruefien 

ofah# setsMhe. The existing eystem was wdl deB<9ibod iu ge^ 
ottt3i|e BCHRUs yaareligo by a huist^band, whkh will now have dpart 
in iOttillslAigid^ swkddlishiag in fis place a systoniuore ht accords 



ttie needs of Ireland 21M the id^ ol 


mite^^ 

Palpable [B&ja an article in tbe FprtingU^f Jf^m for July wbicb lias 
been genei^lj attributed to Mn CbamberlainJ bs ajte the eviU sriaiagfhpai tmdue 
interference by the central authority with local gormunent in England, vfe Snd 
th^ ^teneified when we conte to deal with the question of local government hi 
Scotland, and still more so»in the case of Irelands There the interference is not 
merely that of a superiors of an official; it is, moreover, the interference of an 
alien authority* A control which in any case would be home with impatience 
becomes odious and intolerable when it is the badge of a foreign supremacy. The 
more critically [the article went on] the system 0^ Irish administration is exammed 
throughout aU its branches, the more clearly will it be seen that it is an incam^ 
tion of the principle of government laid down with indiscreet candour by Bishop 
Horsley early in this century, when he declared that for his part he could not see 
what the mass of the people of any country had to do with the laws except to obey 
them. If the object of the Government were to paralyse local effort, to annihilate 
lo^ reeponsibnity, and daily to give emphasis to the fact that the whole country 
is under the domination of an alien race, no system could he devised more lihely to 
secure ife object than that now in force in Ii^Iand. » 


lu ibis Tividl and emphatic oharacterisatian Mr. Chamberlain no 
doubt mclnded more than is imderstood in England or in Ireland 
under ibe name of local government. He was describing not only 
tbe grand juries, tbe boards of guardians, and other local bodies 
stricUy so called, their constitution and tbe conditions under which 
tibeyivorbed, but tbe central machinery of government in Dublin 
Wbi^^ goes by tbe comprehensive name of * The Castlci’ But what 
is true of tbe whole is equally true of each of its parts. Every 
local public body is objectionable from its being absolutely out of 
date; :It; is either uon^elective, and therefore non*representative, 
or it ia elected on so restricted a franchise that it i£i representative only 
in name ; md in either case it is controlled, during every hour of its 
eaiatence and in almost every step it takes, by an outside«authority 
which is itself responsible not to Irish, but to English puHic opinion. 

^ grand juries. They are the chief local authoi^ea in 

thn Irish ^unties. They are altogether non*eleetive, a^ in prac- 
tice they represent only the landloxtl class. They are constituted 
niter a that can only be justified either on Bishop Horsley’s 

thec^^er on the assumption that thp bulk of the Irish pecple cannot 
be ealely entmsted the administration of any of iheir own local 
n&aiM* The Dord-I 4 eutenant, who, as every one knows, is always 
^himseMa teember of the Government of the day, selects the sheriffs, 
the grand juries, the only restriction on their 
that they are suppo^ to provide for a 
of each of the barimies into which the counties are 
a 'piefetenee'tOt those whovpossess the largeri/ 
htowev^, need not themselves 'be^y^ 
nevA:.ar^ uniess^^sW-;!^' 







in every ciase to msiitoto’ii 'g^ 
•^tSreiy of hie , <rwn personal friends, and many a sheriff hais dohe to 
%in the past* ' To^ bodies thus brought into being } to ' fcodie® 'noh- 
•electivO, non-re|tosentotive, alfrays composed in pratoiee of pertons 
who belong to dne class'ln^he community and who need not them- 
selves, as Ims- ^to -ifaidj cohticibate any. part of the grand jury tax ; 
to bodies .^witlhout/ as Mr. Chamberlain would say, * a shadow or a 
shade of representative authority,’ is given a vast mass of important 
administrative work. The appointment of all county officials j the 
erection, construction, repair, and maintenance of all county works ; 
the allotment, levying, and spending of the produce of an impost 
amounting to nearly a million and a half sterling per annum ; the 
administration of various Acts of Parliament, such as those which 
provide for the establishment and maintenance of industrial and 
reformatory schools — all this, in addition to their share in the work 
of administering the criminal law, comes within the purview of the 
ordinary business of the grand juries. Their power extends indi- 
rectly further still. The irresponsible grand juries which are selected 
by one official, who is himself selected by anothw official, have actu- 
ally the power of constituting other bodies, which, of course, in 
consequence, are equally irresponsible. Thus, under the provisions 
of an Act passed in the early years of the Queen’s reign, they nomi- 
nate the members of the boards which control the affiiirs of the four 
inland navigation districts of Ireland. The persons who contribute 
the funds of those boards have, as such, nothing to do With the 
nudtor. It is true.that the initiation of ordinary county expenditure 
does hto rest with the grand jury, but with a mixed body of magis- 
trates aud cesspaydrs. But this body is itself non-eleotive, fmd toe 
portion of it wbito is supposed to represent the persons who pay 'toe 
grand jury cess can never be anything bat a minority except by toe 
grace of the landlord element. One additional fact, which Itods :au 
aspect of Indicrousness to the whole grand juxy system, reniiains to 
-be mentioned. The grand juries have an extremely, e^rt-lftod 
.existence. They are called into be^g twice a year, and cm- eHeh 
'xocoarion live only for about trto days ! All the rest of toeM^C' the 
. Wheto tonnty business is managed by a few Cfficisds wfab titoyido 
titoM they Hke, in any way they like, in the intervals btowhh'toe 
.bollyw^y 'Wo-^ meetings of toe grand jtxryl Eton in tito 
of Bussia infinitely more real self-governmtot' 

Ireland is allowed under this gtodd Jifry sytoto^. 
f Ixwteda • of 'poor-law ^laxdiahs. 

■ ' ’'''il^P^'SstoBfe.^etenoe to.-j^ving-the 

'ito.' hdt^ 'be3<mg;''qtE^ < to' 'dtoididity'’;5<^N|^ , 

^g^md’ But toderices ~ 







the expreSBion/of every board of guerSiatta ia l^ 
by express enactineiit of er-oj^rfo meihbers. The r'ate^ 

in each union who happen to be m^istratee beoomei, to tho reqfuired 
nuniber^ members of the board without any app}i(^tiOn on fcheiir part 
and without farther inqpiry as to their qualifications ; and as all 
magistrates are appointed by the Groveniment^«the Government may 
thus be said in a sense to nominate half the boards of guardians all 
over the country. Thus, at one stroke, all possibility of the 
representative principle proving effective in the case of those bodies 
is absolutely prevented. But, as if that ’were not so, the next thing 
done is to take care that even where the representative principle is in 
form allowed to operate it shall have as little practical . effect as 
possible. This trick is accomplished by means of the multiple or 
cumulative vote and the system of voting by proxy. Each ratepayer 
is allowed votes in proportion to the amount at which he is assessed 
for fating purposes, up to a certain maximum; the result being 
that in a conceivable case one person may have as* many as thirty- 
six votes, and another — and this is thh general case in the poorer 
districts— -only one vote. The system of voting by proxy is also 
relied on in aid of the well-to-do minority ; for it is obvious that it 
is only the party with money at its command which can organise 
and maintain the machinery for keeping the proxy system in work- 
ing order. This system works in another way also in fiai^vour of the 
landlord minority. Votes by proxy are allowed in the case only of 
the owners of property, who may, therefore, be absent altogether from 
the countiy (as many of them habitually are) and yet exercise their 
franchise to the full, while the humble occupier must be anchored to 
the spot qr lose all right to take part in an election. To the bodies 
thus constituted is handed over the administration not only of the 
poor-law, :but of the public health code in rural districts, of the 
laws relating to the diseases of cattle, and of a number of other 
statutes , which had not even been thought of when the poor-law 
boards wbre originally constituted. It has been said that the 
pretence is preserved of giving ja measure of popular control over the 
adjoalnistration of those Acts ; but it is clear that nothing of the kind 
is given in reality ; and if, as a matter of fact, the popular party is 
nevertheless throughout a great part of Ireland in a majority on the 
boards of guardians, that circumstance is due simply to the over- 
whelming preponderance of that party amongst the general popula- 
it jotherwise, popular conbol is secured in many cases 
4a sense that mtoy boards contain a majority of men who would 

and a proper system Of 
result is attained despite the law, not because of it, 
too &r to assume that it was never contempla^ 
^poor«‘law stemi It onl/remains- h>' - add vl^t 
: pusribility -the - slight ■ admiaBion of ■ the repr€»ants^ 






.Ijbaid^VjaMfi^t 1^ unsypeoted devfelt^tBi^ 

4io 88 iKHjiM ^ of by tbe liOtia] 60fi9i^btt| 

' j3oaidiali|a|^;b9|Cbxoit:oaatakee • / ■ 

Xbe (Mne to t|ie nert most importftnt s0t .a^ 

local oal^oi^jbito. ^ Irelmd — toe lonatio asyl^xta 
boaids. : Xptoftosto of those instittitions toemis noptotence at aB 
of anything to. toe nature of popular eontroi, for the members of the 
boards wito;a ieisr exceptions are appointed by the Lord-laeatenant; 
and, s^ if , that ware not enough in the way of preoauMon a^ihiutt the 
people at large having any genuine authority, a Board of Control, 
wholly, nomtoated by the Covemment, is plac^ at their head to tee 
tost they usurp no real power of any kind. 


VIrhat such Bhan aulihonties are kept for at all [says Hr. J. 3. daiK^, M. P., 
ia a pamphlet published some time since and descriptive of the ‘ CSsds System ’j 
it is difficult to ^itoover^ for not they but the Lord.Lieutenaht appObis the 
itodical officers of, the asylums; two inspectors, also appointed by the Imrd- 
Lientenant, miforce the regulations drawn up by the Lord-Ideutenant. br the 
administration of the asylums ; the Board of Works, which is also the oreadon of 
the Lord^detttenaiit, supervises all expenditure in building aid stimotthal im- 
provements; and then the SupwAuity is enacted of maldng the Ixnd-Lieutmiant 
the ^ultisu^ authority in ail thoee matters. 


It would save a gdod deal of trouble and get rid of a vast amount of 
unless formalities, which do not now serve even the poor pnrpbto of 
public deoeptaon, if . the Lord-Lieutenant, or whoever to Dutoto. Castle 
acts to toe name of jtoe Lord-lieutenant, dispensed with tho^ bonrde 
alt(^et)^, . snd. allowed the Board of Control — assuredly tlto totot 
sp{nopr^^e](y luuned of all the branches of the Castle--Hto'fBBae itis 
orders ndthont to^e necessity of sending them through thelocallioaidn 
of govemem, and see direcUy to their execution. 

It is unnecessary to enter farthcur into a description of toeeixtotog 
system of local government in Ireland. To do so would bu to 
p^e up proofs of what after all is uow universally admittod‘*'<rto>3itol^, 
that system is a bureaucracy so much out of dato toatto is lio 
possible to defend its eiistenoe or to deny that a «wes|t|i^jai^ 
;^f^.cbange is requited. It is not necessary, with • to 
rove to addition that it has worked badly. :.I do 
it is now liable to the graver, ' 

. with truth, agatost it to toe put.' . 
top. gmod juries were habitos^y. 

1, aito toe 



howev«]r this xoa^r he, I i!C{>ea>t 

^ the L|nupoM 90 V in viev to show, that either thh grahd'jtfttie^^^ 
the hoards of gpaidians, or an j pf; the other local in 

Inland work badljr or are corrupt. It is not necessaiy tO show 
what is. true— namely, that county government in Irelsndj wMiotri: 
being inefficient or cormpi;, is still used, so &r as^he emoluments Ooi^ 
nected with it are con^med, for the benefit of the single class in whose 
hands it is placed. It is essential only to show that the whole systehr 
is obsolete. Even if the results of its working were ideally perfect, it 
would still stand condemned by reason of Ihe fact that it excludes the 
great bulk of the population, probably four-fifths of the whole, who do 
not re8id.e in towns with a separate government of their Own, from all 
share in the management of their local concerns, and consequently fironi 
all chance of acquiring a training in the art of ruling themsdves. If 
there were no other objection to it, this one would be fatal. Fortu- 
nately, all this is now, as I have said, universally admitted^ especially 
by the First Lord of the Treasury. But if it is trud, and if it is ad- 
mitted, most important consequences follow as to the nature of the re- 
form which is required. The admission, in other words, involves the 
concession of a reform which will do what the existing system of local 
government fails to do — namely, confer on the mass of the Irish people, 
and not on one class only, the power of self-government in Irish local 
affairs, free &om all degrading restrictions. 

Two influences at least ought to be at work to prevent the 
Gpvpmment firom making a mistake on this point — ^that of the First 
Xioi4 of the Treasury and that of Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Balfour's 
exp^mroe as the author of a bill dealing with Irish local govern- 
ment or^ht, indeed, of itself to be decisive. In T891 he intirodticed 
a meast^’ Which was scouted by all sections of the Irish popnlas' 
party in Bsrliament, and may be said to have died stillbonf, because 
it was.bidting in its attempt to*remove admitted grievanceSj' smd 
because it was ffamed, as I said myself at the time, cm the prihdi^e 
of common. He sorely must know not., only that a similsu’ ' measure, 
if uatindtijced now, would meet with the same ffite, but that if it were 
paaieii ' into lav it would be simply tiie starting-point for a fresh 
agitation,, . To present Ireland now r^th a make^befiieve instead of a 
r^tyi to seem to give with one hand and to take away ndth the 


otiM»r;> to b^ haltu^. and not 


to betitate,' in short, to 


aqocfft thOialternative to which 1 have just.ireferred as resulting from 
bis qf last session ; simh. a policy would only excite 

As for Mr« Cbbtebetiam,' the difficulty be 
in a measure dealing presnteably only with loati ^ 
franehites cm whicffi they are to bO elected, thmr con> 
ifunetiottsi,' to frdl ^ect to his' s weepng ideiis 

” g<»y^^ dfe expressA!;s(wn»'y^^.iB^'.; 

tbh.^ giab4;'3«»te8. the boaids'of 

.tw£:i«4krr-lte. ' ■■ 




mJlfeiedlfelies whichr in Ito o^l^; 






.' .’iair ■■bodies" -iaidoWiodi! iibt; •duly ■ sdtb ' idi tb-o pixsirB ■ of ■tbo "js^iis^jb', 
graod Jmiee ebdt iksidiibi df.^^ but witli Jfuisdioiidn in nniily 
otfaer xenlteni imp^r^afb^. su^ . af . ti),e granting of lideneOs and 
llw His sobenM) Of local 

gos^naOnirofoiem Wo much viddr range, "{t emlnaced nOt only 
local adtluhitieB ; properly so-called, hot' all the central boards in 
Dublin,'.sn0hia8 the Local Government Board, the Board of Works, 
the FWiecy Botinl, and the Education Boards ; not onO of trhich he 
vordd have alloafed to continue to be what it is, and all Of vhioh he 
ivould have contrcdled by Irish, not by English, opinion ind indnehce. 
jiny’biQ that does not establish a * National Coundl,’ aitO|^her in- 
dependent of Ei^ii^ Government infioence, for the inana^bient of 
Iri^ local affairs, must appear to him, if his ideas are the'iabtte now 
M they w^e twelve years ago, jejune and truncated. At ihy rete it 
is to be presumed that he will not sanction a measure whii^ would 
withhold from the new Irish local authorities powers gi'^ tO' similar 
local anthorities' in England or Scotland, or which would put dp Giose 
bodies fetters from which English and Scotch bodies am or 
^hich would invent for the special behoof of those bodies, ds the bill 
of 1891 proposed to do, special means for restraining theoi wiihin 
^he path of propriety and legality. T ' 

iBut whatever Idr. BaJfour and Mr. Chamberlain 'may now 
do,, whidr ought to be done by Piurliament in this n^ter, fe’^diear. 
The ^tesoription that has been given of the ezisthig' system' Of 
local government in Ireland shows that there is need Of a xde'iin* 
struetimt of tihat System from the very foundations. Tl^'-is' the 
first lemtm' : taught by a study of the institutions Of ' w&|^. it is 
composed, and which are feshioned on so obsolete a plan tfelt lO seek 
to make anything satis&ctoiy out of them by pajfohi%:* tlfelh hp 
would be simply fetnous. In the next place, it is Olettjihei the 
' most striking feature of the existing system being its 
. s^vovcharacter, that which is to take^its {^ace inust be ri^)i!iiw|thfe^^ 

‘ nitut therefine be elective thronghottt all its' InihcbeK 
l^j^^Sforking of the new system must not be Iniinp|li0id 
jnfeiticitmg the sphere of its opemtiions m aS to 
% business of a locdl character^ W 

m tlusm <x«tahiedto the iU>4dddv;W^d^^^ 

;'>'iiilegaliiy-:oF, to :tDm' tho «hh|i3oyp'ij:ia; 

'■:'The meahhigr’^k 

^ ' 'Nise 'lof ’ toe4pms«mt'i83li^''^E^^ . ■ 
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,d£ clistir^t • ; was 

no leas in tho eWbonsibe opjotMvttileM J30sqaft«4-ife«»'i» the 
o£, the bo^rde of guardians fixJkeepbjg’PQV^r SfiiM^fkia^ a 
class than in that of the nominated asyinta beards in' 'that 

of, the gzmid juries which are constituted by oite nmh' lfo^^ 
tl^ cmiMence of the Castle. The very opposite principle ie tha| “^** 
)Which legislation must now proceed; and here I must express my 
arnaijeinent at one at least of the reasons usually advanced riot 
giving j5jll power over the local purse iito the hands of men directly 
elected by the people. It is that if such a power were confeimd 
upon, such persons, there would be reckless expenditure. Nb ;Oine 
who ^tertains such an opinion can possibly have watched the 
action of representative public bodies in Ireland under ordinary 
cirnmns^ces. No opinion can well be more unfounded; Than the 
gmat midodty of the Irish boards of guardians there not to be 
found 'in the United Kingdom more jealous distributors of public 
money.'^ Their policy in spending the funds entrusted to them has 
savoumd lather of stinginess than of excessive liberality ; and, per> 
ecmally, my only fear is that in the case of the propos^ new bc^es 
too strict an economy might be practised in many parts of the 
country. If this principle of trusting the people be finnkly and 
unreservedly adopted, if the three essentials which I have mentioned 
be embodied in the forthcoming bill, not only will the reform be. 
gi^a|ti^y acceptable, but the work of the draftsman will.he considwr- 
ably, listened and simplified. It is when tb§ object is not to do 
what a bill professes to do that the drafting of it becomes really 
diiScmlt.; 


Thsjt vth^ must be a clean sweep of existing institutions^ btit 
espe^t^^'^f the grand juries, I should hardly have thought it 
necoass^ .to insist upon, were it . not that in Mr. Balfouris ' scheme 
of it was actually pressed, while establishing new bbtmty 
an^0^t^> to mtain the grand juries for certain p^ttiposee, and 
that, as ifi.lveU known, most of the Irish supporters of^^thri-Ctovem- 
]n4^t lare .s^p^iters of the gmnd jdty system also. ^ 
ffoOtP ^ t aa oea, ^t may be advisab^ to say once fu; aU that teat 
aysti^ mpt be tom up by tee roots before ahythii^' is put ia its 
the min<is of 8<mae persons, purhaps, a difficulty in the 
^^hg this course may be.found an the fiket that one set rof 
9^ the ffrand juries' is conaeimBd srith tee adminis- 
tho mlmiiJld lav, andi.teat .another is jndidal, it being 
niritber of i these of ftinctions could properly be 

teitfds a difficulty eisi^^ 
gnmd' jraiteand '1^' 
bodies. 'may m<fe.'haTO'-sapte(i^ai!«, 
qsute ‘ceartain teat''.temie’^|^ 




'ServO euch a - purple. Whatever reslity .tsfaeire 
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dorniwuit minoiitj^ Ix^ *Q > sor^en^- ^I^erefore the functions of 
the granjj th%*^mHM|?ifiou 6f the cnmiml 

con Jtwte no diffioulty in the w4y pf thw atohtion, those 
fanottons ought themselves to be abolished as bh^^. Bu^the 
grand, juries al^ discharge judicial or quasi-judiml ^»ti^ 
deciding on 0^ for pecuniary compensation for 
to person and property.. Here, again, the proper-oertmnly &e be^ 
—Sution of the difficulty supposed to be caused by this 
be to repeal altogether the law under which such clams are 
It is onTof the most unjust laws ever enacted in 
Something:,Uke it prevailed in Anglo-Norman t^“®® 
nothing like , it, ‘it is needless to say, is known there now. Jlie 
brfefest statement of it is enough to condemn it V”®® ^ 
committed in a certain neighbourhood, and then, ^ ^ 
to be a crime and not an accident, every ratepayer m the dl8tl^^ 
taoc«.t or g»flty Ot comecUon »ith it, U ^ ^ 
in Ms pocket by contributing to a fine to be paid to the inju 
. iJlS The p.m*meat ot th. offooc ot “ 

Visited on a whole community. It is no wonder that in 
excitement this survival of a barbarous past 

an engine of cruelty and terror, and it is quite certain that it is the 
use oi it by the grand juries that has contnbut^ almost 

deteftatiim. It ought, I repeat, to be swept away. 
to be swept away^ and if the administration of this law M not to M 
handed over to the new local authorities, then another solution, Ifrhx 
wonld not be entirely unsatisfactory, and which I ventured to si^^ 
some Years ago lies ready to the hand. It is simply to amend ^tP- 

TwionintheeristingGrmdJuryActsunderwhich if^^ 

compensation be opposed by any i^epayet, that 
' ai^y to the judge of assize for •permission ‘ to enter a taSVPfte, «^r 
be granted, a jury shall 

itebe. K this right to tmveme Se 

■ '* ^ all claims for compensation should be decided by A J ' ^ 
f. jikiSi all other questions brought iitto thP 

-y result would, Ixe|^ti he #tamed^ 
; the grand jun^ in' W^d 
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layers who were auable to read. It is to be : hoped for the sake of 
the hill itself that that proposal will not fignrb in • ^ foTtheoming 
measare, and that, in feet, it has been buried for ever. ' illiteracy, no 
doubt, is a great disgrace and may possibly be a daiig^'f '‘bnt the 
day is past for arguing whether it should be made directly or iadi^tly 
a ^squajiheation for exercising the first an<h most important of the 
rights of citizenship. For good or ill Parliament has not taily con- 
ferred the parliamentary franchise upon illiterates, but has' in their 
ease provided special facilities for its exercise. That is a step which 
cannot be retraced. If there be a change in the futnre,'it ibnst be 
in the direction of a wider suffrage. The whole bent of modern 
thought, and of modem legislation also, has for some years been - 
towards not merely manhood suffrage, but universal suffrage, for the 
purpose of all elections, whether parliamentary or other ; and we can 
no more go back in this matter now than put back the clock of time. 
If, iherefore, Ministers have any notion of repeating th,e proposal re- 
garding illiterates which, unfortunately, found a place in the biil Of 
1891, they will at once abandon it if they do not desire to wreck 
their project. If there is not to be manhood suffrage or universal 
sufhage at local elections under the new scheme, the sufhage must 
mt least be as wide as that which exists at present for parliamentary 
purposes. To have the same franchise for parliamentary and foi* 
local elections Would be attended by at least one very considerable 
advtminge. The annual revision of all the lists of voters could then 
take ^ace at the same time. At present the multiplicity of voters’ 
lists and the fact that there must be separate revisions of the 
parliamentary and municipal lists cause in cities and towns much 
unnOc^sary trouble and expense. All this hsed to be the case in 
' England also before the recent Acts reforming the system of local 
goymtuAent in that country, and one of the changes mitde by those 
exiaottpente was, broadly speaMng, to make the franchise the same for 
'All e^tiqns, smd to have all the lists revised together. Let me here 
■suggest' that the opportunity ought to he taken of dealing Also in the 
fiini!b.ooming bill with the frapebise of the cities and iowi» of Ireland 
aa w^. as wjth that of the .counties. This is a reform which is most 
. mgenUy required. That it should be left unaccomplished up to the 
• present time is a great scandal and discredit to Farlfoment. Ever 
since J entered Parliament an attempt has been inade annually to 
pt^thc.Iiish municipal fianchise on a proper basis; but alihoug^ 
ii^e' cities and tqwns of Engird and Scotland obtained their respective 
‘MWitapal Beforra Acts years ago, that attempt has been ddeated' “ 
been made,. -The result has been that the law an this 
, is bonqemed, is in iS state of the grea^ 

,?pQiS^b^: ftiir, in :d#pair of carryfos » genaal billji htish 

aWailed themselves nfpfiimte bifis pttmKrted by. vrWious 

firanehise' claa8eSj;'i<tod-tiia8it^ 
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ha8,|9i!p^4piw^,;%!^ i^ two I]^,,,<9j!^.,p9f^,|c(r..^ 

>an, .%.#b!po,womoo,s!ai^e^l^ bee^ «8^ 

R tijnlj tb^ tliere shotijd bei tlto^syjii^eiy of ^tuuib^ ; 

vitlun epi^ loa^ wo^^j aM it would 

mtolecaS^^f . to' eaii^ Ip nrbaa districts of pceii|i^ 

vldio J^ooOs^ii^ ,!i|; my ; 

that.jdie, (|ae>|io4 ,of tho ficaacliise in. totnu and the organisation, 
of a. ^ooal jgoitrerupjent for the counties cannot Iw dealt mth in 
tho fiune bilV But the answer is that the title and p»aml% of 
the , hill ,caa ,he. so firamed as to include both subjects vitt^ . itp 
seoge^ , To xeturn, however, to the point which I specially iiwired 
to .mphasiBe in ^oonnection with the electorate for .^e. peif .IfXfal 
authn4ties.; It is essential that it should be at least jt^ - wi^O^as .. 
it hast been .made in ^England and Scotland by the lec^tj^ghsh. 
and Scotch looal'ilG'Ovemment Acts, and it is also essentiEd 
sho^d be no. step jhackward in the direction of disfSfanchisenttepl. , ,, , 
The. fear has b^n expressed that the Anti-Home Bole wi^c^ty 
would.. not obtain, under a household or manhood suffinge* n 
sentation on the new local bodies adequate to the material intenrestn 
whioh that zninoiity represents. Personally, . I should regard it a^ a . 
“ctslMaity. if such 0 residt should flow from the new sta.t6,of things ; 
and J do not believe' that it would occur. It would, in my opini!l^ 
be mostidesiiable that what are called ‘ the propertied classes ’ ebonKI 
be represented upon the new bodies even more fully than ibeir 
munber^on . the electo^ roll would warrant ; and I am persuaded .that 
the .same, idew will .commend itself to many local leaders , : 0 a, .tbb 
popr^r aide ' when iiie time for expressing it with some .bope of 
paetical/eflect ari8es---that is to say, when the first set qf. elpctibns 


.Anodier point on which almost equal stress is to be laid . .is' ibnh 
the reform now to be attempted of the system of local govanpaepbinj 
Ireland should he accomplished by one measure. If (be .-sap^kji^tan 
is pursued in this case as was pupioed in that of BktglandApd $^!dsnd 
-i-rlhe plan, namely, of eatabliahing by one measure o<;^iy . 

. api by another parkb c^uucils-T-I, personally have thecgrpb^rB^ 
tld#!^tbe scheme being evi» completed. Twelve ;yea»| , ;algp^^iilp^ 
jfgiiiTchiil, speaking on bdialf pf the Upoipt BibvpBipnii. 

not only aunihoaty with Kn gl pd ia t^^reafaipftt,, 
aimultaneaty^ I^gland^ bpw«W^» 
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a cojume&oez&ent is : 
in l:^an^ the present genemtion ii^I pitb “liwy its 

ooioi^etionl Nor arO two bills at ^ necieasiiury.' ‘Oba^&‘ ^ 
tJie ensting system of Irish local goVenim^t may bei, Si ii 'ijtofr'iilfe' all’ 
so Ooinplex as was that oC England which Was piit an mid to ^by 
Acta of 1888 and 1894, There are hot so maily eodsting bbdSSsf*^' 
deal iirith ; if the poor-law unions are to be rearranged With a 'vieW 
to aihxdgsmation, it may not be neeessaiy to create so mahy'heW 
bodies. The mehtiop of the amalgai^ation of poor-law 'nhiohb 
reminds me that it would be highly advisable to include in the forth-' 
coming MU stiU another set of provisions — I mean such of the pro- 
visions as it would be desirable to retain of the measure introduced 
into the House of Commons last year by the Chief Secretary for the 
reform of workhouse manr^ement. Nothing, not even' the grand 
jury cystem itself, calls out more loudly for reform in Irdand' than 
the rystem of workhouse management. It is needlessly extratagaht j 
the treatment accorded under it to the poor is demoraUsing oh the 
one hand, and to some extent inhuman on the other; nearly eVeTy 
one is of the same opinion as to what ought to be done to remedy 
those e\^ ; why should not the present occasion [be availed of to 
give efibet tp the general view ? The occasion is strictly appropriate, 
and I hepeat that for my part I greatly fear that, if those minor but 
germahe reforms are not carried out now in connection with the 
recohMrhetion of the system of local government in Ireland, many a 
long day irill elapse before they become realities. 

One Word in conclusion. It will be observed that I have not 
dealt at all with the question of the reform of the various (xovem- ' 
ment dej^ihtmenta^in Dublin which have so much to do in the way 
of superrision with the management of Irish local affairs, and which; 
it will be remembered, were the chief oligects of Mr. Chanlbea'laln’a 
deniindations in 1885. I have* left them alone for an obufods. 
reason— mathely, that the reform of the ‘ Castle ’ (as those departments 
are cmni^hensively called) would touch the question of national 
ratbei' ;^|tm Iddd self-govemmenit. Ihey are open to olijedami' bom 
many p^ts of view and on many grounds, especiaUy bn the ground 
that'idnlir wholesale, perpetual, and, to a great extentj .tmneoessary 
intbrfWrence wiih the working of the existing Ideal ho^Uw leaves 
theso'lattier' scarcely any real foeedom of aotion.^ -But to my mind 
thay itW cldefly ohjeotionable becahse they are thernedves controUed 
andllWdddit^ by ^hat Mr. C%tamberlain wonld call a foreign Powm - 
and oldnion^ and peMoiially T bt^ve that the only 

18 to estohUsh a National Parfiament to 
iSife Ob^tion *6 them, 'and the. 








l^icib of the grand jtiries, the boards of guardians, the luhatic asjitttfi 
boards, and tibie rei^, aiidi^ the newcreations are endou’M with extended 
powers, as Mr. Chi^berkin would apparently wish, it will be more of 
a scandal than ever, assuredly, if they as w'ell as their predecessor 
should be, as be said in his lhm 9 US' speech «t West Islington in June 
I8d5, ‘ confhmied, idlerfered with, coptrolled.by, an English official 
appointed by a foreign Government and without a shadow or shade of 
representative authority,’ and consequently it will be more urgently 
necessary thaU ever even in ^he interest of the new institutions, to put 
the matter no higher, that such a scandal should be prevented in the 
only way in whith it can be avoided. But all this is saying, in other 
words, that Home Eule or national self-government will be the 
necessary complement of local self-government. And that is the 
simple truth. All roads, it is said, lead to Eome. Whatever is 
done in Irish ajdmrs, or if nothing be done and stagnation be the 
qrder of the day^ the Government of Ireland by means of a National 
Parliament and an Executive responsible to it becomes equally the 
inevitable solution of the Irish question. 



J. E. Redmond. 
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No one can fail to notice the change that has been coming over the 
newspaper — ^a change that has culminated with the Jubilee. I do 
not mean to call attention to the fact that the editorial ‘we* no 
longer leads a gullible public ; the veil that hid an unimportant 
personality has been tom away, and even the man in the street now 
knows that the editorial ‘ we * is frequently not of as much value as 
his ‘ I say so,* Nor yet would I refer to the disappearance of the 
descriptive reporter, who never could describe anything but his own 
sensations, which were always the same on all occasions and never 
worth recording ; or of the war correspondent, who would inform 
you of the most secret thought and complex plan^of his Commander- 
in-Chief when he barely had enough intelligence to know upon which 
side he was fighting ; or of the critics, mainly appointed to their 
posts because they were friends or relations of those in authority and 
nothing better could be found for them to do. Interesting as it 
might be to point out how to-day statefemen contribute the politics, 
authors and artists the reviews, while scientific men are glad to 
describe their inventions, I am concerned rather with another phase 
of newspaper W'ork, of which very little has been 8aid*or is e^en 
known outside the offices — the illustration of the daily paper. It has 
come about very gradually until lately. But the Jubilee seems to 
have completed the change, almost all the dailies at the time having 
published illustrations. Even the Times blossomed out in colour 
with a supplement — made in Germany. 

The printing of drawings in newspapers is no new thing, as JMr. 
Mason Jackson has explained in his History of the Illustrated Press. 
Indeed, the daily paper would always have been illustrated had this 
been possible. It is only within the last twenty-five years, however, 
thrt seme of the difficulties in the way have been practically 
surihounted. The* first illustrated daily which lived for any length 
Df time as far as I know, the Daily Graphic of New York, and 
it was iiliistrated chiefly by photo- or some other sort of lithography. 
Th^; the Daily Graphic oS liondcjn. The first came to 

second had, and even still has, no rivals in 
^fipher^. But being issued from the office of the 
; 653 ' - 




it' snlyiiit' the hegianing* roused the eui^oi^i^ W’ 
th^ ^uhlio as to t^ ste^hetdcal in^hbds of its prodttctioil. It' ls^ 
oomparuKHi with iot]bi^ rotaiU in sise, ttud 

ite iUostratiehs 4U!hVKEtudl too. It was not, thtareforo, until 'a little ’ 
over two j;eat8i^O,<:when fihe'*B(dt^ Chgwd^ me morning, suddshly 
afpearod ohntsiuaiug^iBtiEebtivedra^g^^ siro of these puhlished in 

the weekly illusiilcated papers, that editors generally gave my tltoo^t ' 
at an to the suh}^ ; that is, to the present method of reproducing 
and printing <drafWing8. Sixty years ago, and moTO, large WDOd>> 
engravings of ;im]^rtant events were issued with the dailies, but 
eiiliter not printedliu them or else not by the methods now employed, 
lu America also illustration has been used for years, and it baS been 
customary to refer with pride to the Sunday paper as the greiatest 
and most glorious outcome of that greatest and "most glorious 
country. However, like many another of my counties produetions, 
it is a tow ^ forte — a folio magazine. It is not printed^ as a' rule, on 
the same press as the daily newspaper ; but when it is, one innst re- 
m«mber1hat the American Sunday journal usually sells for2^.,'and not 
for apenny. Much, therefore, can be accomplished that is impossible 
here. ' The Pall Matt QmOte also, I believe, claims to be the |d<meer 
of ISnglish daily illustrated journalism. But the claixU Cannot be 
maintained. 


As I had the good fortune to see the greater part of.the iMf{ieri- 
ments that were made, it may be interesting if I describe the new 
movuD^xtfirom the start. It originated in the following fashion. X was 
asked to propare for i^e Ghronide a series of drawings to illliStrate the 
work of; Hie Ckinnty Counoik; a series of pictures of the parks, the 
ganleuS,^Hie polytedhnics, the fire and other depattmeniu wMCh 'HiO 
Council had' opened, built, or taken over. Though flattered by this 
oSer, 1 felt at once that to accept it unreservedly was ^ bCy<md 
my powers; many of the subjects i shonld not have cared to dm#. 


and at that time I had still everything to learn of the met&ods 
to be used for reprodncing and printing the drawings. ' I^or 1 
fheu knew nothing of themetiiods of producing the daBy Blustrated 
paper, save in theory. As the' editinr wished to kei^ MseChtCduCHki’ 
' hj b nw C fli ^ ' it was not possible to oopsnlt the pulfiisham 

doubt, would, from the# vast'-jnaibtibiH/Cl^p^E^Hu^ 
information, of wlu(!ih;'tBnny/''ps^^ 

'All these things' conei^rodii'l\xSnKMd'Atibat' 
and the. caaro of ^the^-itoStehiaiiieid;: 
aS’l rould;id8StnAbl^;i##t^^ 

^;;iae,<vas ■, I; 'IbtiEbidf 


thf w^Hy paper JiJkfft ^ spsrioted 

, £;« 7 ^ what is Jmown as a stop, oar. a |ttMB^.;iiniuUly 

illo^altioQs. on one side of ibe^paper poiy at 4 tli&6iit(^>#ie 
rate pt from a few bnndred to, at, the most, a v«ty WiiiOiaHi^ i 
copies ap hoar. In order to get out an edition of a wee]tly>.pi^cn: (p > 
a magaanne at a given date) a large nnipber of presses most therefoise: ^ 
be eni^y^- To inci^'ase the speed of production, the'nnmb^/iof 
pres^noust be increased. Time and expense are not spared.;. ..The 
illustrated portions of the Century go to press three months before 
they are issued, its illustrated contents* are made , up a . year in 
advancp A daily paper is printed on a cylinder press, a rotary^ a 
veb machine, usually at the rate of about 20,000 copies an hour, 
entir^ by, one operation. The paper is ‘made up’ between ten. 
o’clock in the evening and, at the very latest, two o’clock in the 
morning. The printing is done in an hour or two, and often, up 
to the very last moment the editor does not know that some change 
will not have to be made, owing to important news coming’in. Yet* 
the paper must be ready for delivery between four and five in the 
morning, in order to be distributed. When the Chronicle began to 
print Pustrati<m8 there were but three available presses, made by 
Bobort.lfoio & Co., the great manufacturers, in, the office. Jh an 
office like that of Be Vinne, the printer of the Century, where thm« 
are noany sfop cylinder machines (in some offices thdy are counted by 
huadt^)., one press and the two or three men who run it can easily 
be sfonred at any time for the making of experiments, and. the 
printing isidone maiiily in the daytime. In the C^ronicis office, t0> 
make a, single experiment the entire machinery had to be set going,. . 
the prit^^j^, ;who only came at twelve o’clock ab night, had to be 
kept in ihe daytime, after ' their night’s work was done,. as they 
alone nndi^tQod the presses. The proprietors, in trying tb^»v; 
expodfoi^tB,, . risked breaking the. press and losing probably .their 
edition t% next day — ^for them the gravest sort of risk, as must be .seen. 

, The .first thing to do, it seemed to me, as they had decided to 
iiiek(^,vthf trial, iim enlist the services of distinguished artists. 

sixpenny magazine both in . country iind 

Anierii^d)e>yb)d<’Oi^ tiieir best to che^^pen art and literature, whether 


rate, , with the work of distinguished artists, thus 
be done, even if afterwaida things must be 
!I5ie dra«riagBw«fe made in pen Slid ink, 
beihg; the: ^t<d^ by Mr. Whistiw- 

- -- - .arerati’^nprodtMjed.fiMmthem fo4heordiQary way^ 

■ ’ aro^. /ThfiL .detigM by Mr. Whistler and : Sfe 
!i(<ere<>tbb on 





?iiW'Of tlie pbot6^grfl'Ver,,''wid: rftdtttaiig the illiisfehitiuins,' 
•tire eD:la]ged[''theiaa^ epd ©ventiially both' were printed seveataliiSlhi^ 
the sisMi that 'the' oitii^ts drew them; a proof that wori^ which u,g6^ 
in itself, looks well 'no matter hoW much the reproductioh' VftB^'m. 
size from the cwigitjal. ' These blocks antd Others were .then sfeereo- 
typ8d-^that ‘ia,'ih}fii the page of type containing the blocks a cast 
was made in ordinary stereotype m^al. A- stereotype is made for 
three reasons : first, to preserve the type ; second, to get dQ|dioBtes 
or casts of it in metal at once, so that it can be printed on several 
presses at the same time ; and third, because the stereotype is shaped 
' to fit the curved cylinder of the press, to which it is impossilde to 
fasten the type itself. But when it came to printing the drawing fiom 
the stereotype, the result was disappointing. The grey lines, the fine 
lines, became huge black masses, and all the blacks in the original 
■^printed as greys. Experiment after experiment followed, but it was 
not untjU the stereotyper was in a rage, the printer in despair, 
■not until the '^rhole page had been reproduced by electrotyping in 
the ! fashion adopted for the finest magazines, that a satisfiustoiy 
method was devised. The method finally adopted is this. The 
engraved block, or rather a blank plate of the same size, is placed 
in a page of type. A stereotype of this page is then made, and the 
original engraving, after the stereotype is bent to fit on the . cylinder 
of the printing press, is fastened to the blank space. This bending 
constitutes the radical difference between rapid newspaper printing 
and the printing of fine books. A book is printed in sheets. The 
type and blocks £eom which it is printed, or the electrotypes, lie upon 
ta fiat bed, and the paper comes down fiatly upon them, or is rolled 
over them, xtsualfy on one side only at a time, thus allowing greater 
care, and also permitting the ink to dry before the othm. side is 
'printed. A newspaper is printed from one or more rolls df paper, 
■each of enonnous length. The ‘paper is unwound by the machine 
from the roll, and passes at incredible speed over a series of cylimiers 
the &ces of which just touch each other. One cylinder carries the 


-stereotype plate, and on the other, the paper mns; Each cyltfrder 
•’OMitains two or more pages of each copy of the papen'- ^Wbeaiihe 
paper has passed around all the cylinders, it' is eomjdetely 
sides, and this done in the fracUOfi <o£ #: teixmd. 
the paper is pasted together, and cut' ami fq^ledi'and 
out peifect«at the end ; while a boede Cdi imi^^asine 
' th^ stitched - up ainl 'bottiadWeepaiwte 
I'be Okronide m<^odr'as>:many.''<nig^^ 
to, 'bd .made '.as-' aife^'iranted' 4ag 

'twteg, printed' at 'tie 'Mto'^vM;^kk)',an' 
'bf.’brGdiitd’ 'ia^ . 



/• : . Again, tealessM^bat are called ‘ overlaya ’ are ni^ade*-~#^i«,' m^ 
the Wacks of the picture m'c really modelled on the press* 
the print will always be dull and grey and jQat.. . This also has* > been 
accomplished. 

There remains the problem of publishing drawii^ on the ' very 
day following the events they should illustrate-Ha problem that has' 
scarcely been solved. A large ‘ newsy ’ drawing, a drawing depicting 
an event, must be made beforehand, when possible, if the drawing is 
to. be printed the next morning. The artist of the daily may get 
everything right in advance, save the weatlier ; the artist working for 
the weekly can put in the proper weather at the last moment, after 
the event has happened; Therefore the daily, in this respect also, 
is at a disadvantage. But on the Chronicle even the weather can be 
controlled. During the Jubilee, incredible as it may seem, artists 
w«re found capable of making drawings of the procession as it actually 
passed. Some of their drawings were not finished untif seven o’clock 
that evening. They were then given to the photo-erfgraver, who re-’ 
produced them before eleven ; the blocks were put upon the machine 
and printed the next morning. Possibly they were not works of the 
highest art. But they were well drawn, they were well engraved, 
they were printed as well as they could be, and they were in- 
teresting, and valuable as showing what will be done in the very 
near future. Giotto is not studied for correctness of'drawing. These 
illustrations are not remarkable for perfection of printing ; they are 
the ccunpaiative failures upon which the successes of the future will 
be built up. The old men did the best they cqpld for the Church 
and the State in piint; we are doing it in printer’s ink for the 
people. Ten years ago such illustrations could dot have appeared. 
Twenty-five years t^o we were amazed at the printing of the 
monthlies and the weeklies, and yet the daily has beaten* it all to. 
pieces. Of course, the magazine* has continued to improve in the 
same .prcfp<ntion, and its printing is still far beyond that of the dmly. 
But I know that in ten years, when the makers of printing |aresses 
have solved the new problems §o suddenly presented to .themi the 
daily ip^iers of the world will contain illustrationa as admirably 
drawn,, engraved, and. printed as. those which now are only to be 
in the best American m^zines. Diirer revolutionised wood- 
: Bewick, invented wo^-«agraving, with the sole idea of 
pjroddmiii;. popular art. Barer was* ridiculed for a while by his con*- 
tempoiafitos. Many of the men of to-day are told that they ore 

time & drawing for newspapers. Under the present 
that they are. But somehow there is a*stima*> 
the work, an uncanny feseination about the 
hii^ seizes a roll of Wank paper wsd 

itt , piaffe it into, a finished, vital*, living, universally 

print; When I stood m machine-room and 



dniE^vibei^V-the fost fh 

tiomiog off tbe preci the rate oi over 20,000 oojaea im t 
; latew ihat I #88 0 ^ a revoltttioit ' iia iiurt vMch voidiS'ilE# m 

wide leiMihing ati' started by Purer 6t by Baadok. Bat'oi#.<^^ 
oultiea are a^etute^ twd^gr^t^^ibai} ^iieirs; ^Ibeir #ork all 
done tiifoii# 'hi^^pfess. If misfikkes #ere ir^a^’in tbb drawing^ l^e 
ejotgiairb^j W^^'|»rinting they could be reihedied f there Was ith^e. 
If correotians were wanted, they could be added, defeete could be 
taken away. But in the daily, once the block has left the hands of the 
ei^fraver, nothisg can be <lone to it. And until the first copied' hate 
come off the press nobody knows what the illustration 'really will 
look lft:e,' and tih.en it is too late for corrections. It is aQ very well 
tO^say, ‘Why ^nh you do this?’ and ‘Why don’t yon do that?’ 
Sxperiments are only made really in the actual Work. marVel 

. is,) not that the results are so bad, but that they are so goro; If one 
tries a neyr ezpmiment every day, as was done recently in Paris by 
*2«s Quotidim, A daily which was printed in colour — and teroarkably 
well printed too— the result may mean, as T fear it did in that ease, 
rain ibr the proprietors. For it must be remembered that netv^pers 
ate primarily irot produced with any other olgect than tb nolake a 
{oufit for their owners, at the price of one penny a copy. And 
the' loss of the sn^lest finction of a farthing on each me^ ^nre. 
But just as; literature is taking the place of journalism, so will ' find 
espteasitnr in the daily paper. 

As^'it is impossible to make experiments on a daily, thci^ ere 
s&randtMngs now needful if p^eotion is to be attained. Flrat, most 
e^ors inuat be taught a little of the elementary principles bC;^ to 
.raableiithem to distinguish between good and bad work. lA laet, an 
art editm? is indispensable. Artists rnust be trained to drAw lor news- 
paper printing, though most painters may assert that this ’^is' a 
lowering of their art and a sinhii^ of their dignity. 
sdthough we have hot yet found out what is actually rei^uliAd fi# ian 
aasured success, no more special study will be demanded than' la 
itneoessary for the artist who would egress himself hy did' 

!«ldyng.< Bntthefilnst^ he has learned to drwb'^^ 

'tha^ildditd put downi his every line apd touch in. 
iaijn&li^iniht'beat; what that 'manner really is, no ono'hi^’diiisdmyh^^ 
'lithograj[hy, for example,'' 'ttMtrd' 
be obeyed, 'and we know what thei^)!^' 
very -little with 'absolute 
dratrings’ 'ttsually 


l'y'.ltot'-dveh;'m’';thi^ 'icnld' 
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^!!e^, i^onfl^rfol and amazing 98 it is, .is vi^jr mpdlPi^ 
nev reqt^iements. But it is.upon thii; ma diina , tit^ i mm ^zuust for 
thf present rely. Fortunately, thereis the gr^test aymiwthy^batweeu 
llie^sts who draw for the paper and their engraymrs. SRjay WjW'k, 
tc^ther, as craftsmen 8 hould» ^ So also do, the printers, who, iirath the 
greatest devotion and intelligence, endeavour tp carry out the artist’s 
idea< But when the huge, almost human monster of a press; grts ihe 
drawing between its cylindera, it has absolute control of it. The 
master priuters of the world have a pride in their art j the men who 
print newspapers are as proud of their phges as any other craftsman 
of his productions. But one has only to take up the best printed 
paper, and look at each page carefully, to see that here and ^ere 
the colour varies. As the papers come off the press, the master 
printer seizes several copies and looks over the pages. K anything is 
wrong, he tries to correct it, and he can often do so without stopping 
the machine ; unless the printing is absolutely illegible, he does not 
stop it. Bat while the printer alone will detect slight defects in a 
page , ftlled with type — while he alone, and not the public, will be 
worried by , them — ^wben there is a drawing on the same ps^te, even 
the. public sees in it at once the imperfections that the printer was 
unable to remedy. The fault may be with the drawing, whi<di was 
not Itropeily made to print in a newspaper, or with the engraving, . 
which had to he tqp hastily executed. But the great difficulty is to 
the printing press itself. In the first place, it never wa» built for^ the 
purpose ; even presses designed for the finest illustrated work, and 
mn at the rate of only a few hundred sheets an hour, are continually 
gotog’,wroug. Heat and cold affect thei^ enormously. In a cltomte 
like u^ss special provisions are made— and'they have not been 

made., {Excepting by a very few of the best English printers— an edi- 
tiom will vary with the changes of the weather which may occur whBe 
It is hmuspiintod. On a newspaper the tiniest drop too much of -tolr. 
makes a.^emodgej the least bit too little, and the blacks are .^[Qite 
grey. The colour may come off on another cylinder, and I have seen 
a on the blanket and shocktogly ^?educed 

on the, page.: In the larger presses inany of these difficulties have 
Theprohlemof i^aktog overtoys andi keeping them 
i^ jhii^ beeu solved, and it must be remembered that the 
. of three modelled pictures, that produce the blacks by 

pn ibe ftice of the block,, might mean the breaking of 


haljf ,thft daBy papers do not as yet use them. Ko 



they cannot he prtoted, it to 
emptoyed., Itg^ though good 





Wliat i$ wanted^ t^iejj, if we aire to i?xip?ove ptr 
'inettods, is the (JO-K>peration of printers and press-mahem 

with artists and en^aryers. There are enough artists to-day capable 
of illustrating all the daily papers in the world, andnxore than enough, 
There are enough photo-en^yi?rs to ^engrave their drawings. But 
how these drawings sitould be drawij, and how engraved, so as to 
print, nobody reidly , knows with certainty. No dewspaper proprietor is 
going to riiin himself making experiments ; only artists and, engravers 
are foolish enough, or wise enough, or reckless, enough to do that. 
The masteriprinter does his ‘nest, but the printing press does .what it 
wants. One attempt, in a small but practical way, has been made by 
Mr, W, ,L* Thomas of the Omphic, who for years has been training in 
hi^ office a number~necessarily a limited number — of youog men who 
can draw, who learned to draw before they went to him, to work for rapid 
printing, and as a consequence the Daily Orapftic is, on the whole, more 
uniformly successful in its work than any other daily illustrated paper. 
But the rules, themethods, and the requirements of the Graphic are not? 
those of other journals, and a system which is a success there may be a 
failure on another paper. is really wanted, therefore, is aitrain-- 

ing school for illustrated journalism, a training school in which not 
only illustration, but the entire art and craft of printing, may be 
learned. Such a school has been established in the City of Paris — 
L’Kcole du Livre*-^with what practical results I cannot say. Here, 
the County •Council has organised schools for lithographers and 
process-block makers and letterpress printers, at Bolt Court and St. 
Bride^s Institute, an^d I believe there is another at the. Polytechnic in 
Regent fStreet, and a third maintained , by the City and Cruilds. 
Almost ,^ all the art schools give lessons in or lectures on what 
is known as ‘Illustration.* I, even, have been guilty of lecturing 
on the subject at the Slade School, The County Council schools,, 
however, are intended primarily for apprentices to the different crafty, 



and the crafts which are taught in those schools are mostly mechani- 
cal. There, and also at the various art schools, either the p^ple who 
teach know nothing practically about the subject they are teaching, 
or, if they do, have no means of putting their knowledge into practice 
and really instructing the studepts ; that is, there axe no newspaper 
pres^^sai no practical machinery for turning out a paper^ a^v^eeing 
the work is like. South Kensington, of cwse, 


i . it was a popular fallacy that any^y copld 

1^(1^ was supposed to be, ds illustirAtion now k 

imsiaccessful painitoxe^ 
the, /'great tjdff 





<3ki(n»!iito«^ aohooia in if in 

Profesaon and the Atademj tdteh the add 

pMctijee of the. fbe arts. Bat they oeanot inaattlhct^ .arj^^ 
NeveriheleM, them are in England at the premt mom^t a ^EBeil^ 
nomher 'iitf men and women npth the ability to perfect the flirt' 
tilnfltmtidn, if only they ^ew how to illnstrate. *The {mirely mechffnletd 
‘Otafts tanght by the.&nnty Connoil can be better learned in a shop 
by anyone with the intelligence to learn them at all. But there is 
no place, in England where a trained artist, who wishes to become 
an illnstrator, may go, make a drawii:^ — and he must be tanght 
nbflolntely how to make it — engrave it himself, prepare it for ibe 
printing' press, print it with his own hands, and, if it is to appear in 
« book, bind np the book. If such a school could be .sterted, either 
as a sepia^e organisation or in connection with one of the great art 
schools of the Universities, not for apprentices nor for art students, 
but for artists, the result would be that England in illustiption would 
hold the smne position that she does in decoratioh. But nothing 
ever is done any more, anywhere, for the deserving; all money goes 
to aid the worthless pauper, the idiot, the imbecile, the incurable. 
The technical and mechanical part of all decorative work is carried 
out by the decorator and his assistants, or by the wmrknum who can 
easily master the technical requirements without passing through 
the Technical or County Council school which proposes to train 
him. An illustrator can for himself learn all that it* is necessary 
be should know about etching, lithography, and wood- engraving, 
end practise these arts in his own studio. But he can learn little 
ef photorengraving unless he goes into a photo-engraver's shop, 
where he is not wanted ; nothing at all of ’printing, for there 
is no room for him in a printing office. Even if he learns photo- 
engraving, it is almost impossible at the same time that Be can be 


given any in^ht into printing ; and yet the two crafts are inseparable. 
But if he does not know something of these 'vitally important 
^Uchea cf his work he can never be a good illustrator,. aUd, outside 
the offices of ihe Daily Graphifi, he has to-day nO chance to study. 

What I< thiuk, therefore, is an imperative necessity in this oouutiy 
«t thir pceflent time is a technical sdiool for artists UbU '^Bh to 
fflufltiutorsj engravers, or pdnters— ^not for students. Such a 
etduK^tflanot he stmted by any one artist, no inatier how much he 
Inovre, ^ for it would have to be -equippi^ With, not. only the ordi-. 
■Uary' i|i^ fln art school, bat compete outfits 

wi^ ^ litiic|yaphy, for etching, and for letter- . 

machfocbc 

viUjle' 'wnarky!ii>n'a.-for'’.'a' daily 8n*l a third" for ' 

'be steNkitype 

" 'bookls^nd^i.' ' At the.'he^'':e$ , 

lenttuer j'but a"i^n of 









■j^l aiid successful «yt>e^6jce should be plaoed,as!d jfcN® 

, should be able ncit oidly to umke his drawings but eOj^ve it 
pirint it, aM 'do'elpeijth&g but distribute it to the {>ablio; 
means ^ Aorild bUtosne qot m^irely better. Ulu^tratotiB, bett^ 
flwg raveirs, bettor printers, better trad® bOQbb®de**-^-^ juigbt even 
develop bettiw j^lilheirs. And {fee whole aif and draft U^ul^ be 
Many artists would discover that they were better printMs 
than paihtew j sOme engravers might find their true voeaticm in 
bookbinding ; anij some publishers might even learn to ajppreciate 
what ah artist does for his money. The installation of the. school 
would be, I adroit, a costly affair ; the selection of pn>t«rly qualified 
instructors a very difficult matter. But if a ftacUon of ^ money 
that was sqnandd^ by a single parish in London on the so-^ed 
decorations for tfee' Jubilee had been devoted to such an ol^lfct, well 
—we should have had something to show for it. 

• In the past^ two or three years we have accomplished' endoigh, 
however, toi silenise those critics who maintained that.works hf art 
ho in a daily paper. I am not so sure that m tfee hdxt 
sbcty years the ^ly wfil not have superseded and surpj^ad the 
Visekly andi the mouthlyl 

Joseph ' 





BRITISH SUZERAINTY IN THE 
TRANSVAAL 


On tile znonow of our defeat at Majuba Hill the British Government, 
under Gladstone’s premiership, conduded an armistice with the 
Boers.; lire conclusion of this armistice was approved’by Sir Evelyn 
Wood," then m command of the British forces in Soutii Afnca. But * 
if I am oorr^tly informed, this approval was given under the belief 
that, while the armistice would enable us .to recruit our forces, it 
must inevitably be followed by an early resumption of hostilities,, as 
no British Government could possibly conclude a peace upon the- 
terms ivhich the Boers would be prepared to accept after their victorious 
campaign. This belief, if it was seriously entertained, proved a de-, 
lusion. Within a few weeks of the rout at Majuba Mir. .Gladstone’s 
Government made peace with the Transvaal, restoring to the Boers 
the independence they had enjoyed before our annexation of their ■ 
country, subject to the condition that Gr^ Britein was to remain 
the Suzerain of the Transvaal. 

On 2Mh of March, 1881, when the conclusion of peace had 
become certain, the political secretary of the High Commissuprei; 
telegraphed from Durban to Gape Town that under the proposed treaty. 

‘ The. Ttansvaal is to be a self-governing Bepublic, which is to have 
a British. h^eBident and to be under a British Frotectoratei’ This . 


statahneUt waa home out by the wording of the treaty at .the period 
of its .ocpudusion.'. ha the Treaty of Pretoria, bearing date t]^,.fijtih of. 
AprO,'|$8l<, it iS' stated that Great Brhoin gmuantees * oompiete self- 

of Her Jlfo^es^,;to>.ihe. inhabi- 
tants of ^he. Transvaal.* ' The italics used in this and'in other quota- 
ii(a» ars^ I ,niay state here, , my own., I would also, mill attention to 
thaK&et:jt^id,;in the Treaty of Pretoria, Artiole 13. detdares thst.'.the- 
Eeaj^^;itiU:'roport'tothe ‘Hi^ as representative of , 

to the .wmrki^ wnd- observance, of ihe provisions of 
I bold^ therefore,, there csm be no reascmable. doubt , 
at the-,dose.of.,the,’^, the^ ^ 

wtmld refer to &espeo^es;deBrert^> 
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by Iiord Kimberley and Mr. Glodfetone in Parlkment shortly after 
our relinquishment of the Transvaal. On the Slst of March, 1881^ 
Jjord Kimbeiley, who was then Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Uued these words in the House of Lords with reference to the terms 
of the Convention, upon which the Treaty of Pretoria was afterwards 
based : « * ' 

( 

I believe the word Sueeralnty expresses very correctly the relation which wo 
intend to exist between this country and the Transvaal. Our intention is that tho 
Transvaal shall ha\e independent power as regards its internal government; and 
we shall only reserve certain pcfwers to be exercised by the Queen. . » . "With 
respect to our control over the relations of the Transvaal with foreign Powers^ , • * 
it IS quite clear t/i 0 re ou^kt to be^ as regards for^gn relations, onig one Oovemment 
in South Africa : that there ought to be no communication mth foreign ^Bowers upon 
any eidgect e&cept through the representatioeB of the Queen. 

On the 25th of June, 1881, Mr. Gladstone, while defending in the 
House of Commons an assertion he Inul made duiing the Midlothian 
Campaign hbout4)he bloodr^uiltinesa of the war witli the Transvaal, 
referred to oui Suxerainty in the following woids : 

1 apprehend that the term w^ ich has been adopted, the Suzerainty of the 
Queen, is intended to signify that certain portions of Sovereignty are reserved. . • .. 
What are these portions of Sovereignty ^ The portions of Sovereignty we desire 
to reserve are, first, the relations between the Transvaal community and foreign 
governments, the whole care of the foreign relations of the Boers. The whole of 
these relations will remain in the hands of the Queen. 

a 

From these quotations it is obvious tJiat when we agreed to restore' 
the indeiieudence of the Trausiaal, the British public were led to 
believe, both by the then l^mier and the then Cdouial Minister, 
that this restoration left the control of all relations between the Trans* 
vaal and foreign Powers absolutely and entirely in the han<ls of Her 
Majebty’rt Government, in exactly the same way as the control of the^ 
foreign relations between the Government of Tunis and foreign 
Powers is left in the hands of the Government of France. In other 
and simpler words, the Transvaal, though independent in its iuterual 
administration, remained under the Suzerainty of England. Out 
Suzerainty was therefore affirtned in 1881, in language which could 
not possibly be misunderstood either in Eunqm or in the Transvaal. 

in the absence of any such official declaration it would have been 
extremely difficult to define what was meant by Suzerainty, as affirmed 
in the Treaty of Pretoria. The t^rm Suzerainty is, I take it, of fendal 
origin, expresses the relations between a paramount and a sub* 
ordinate bbidt under whibh the latter agrees to recognise the supre- 
macy of the fimineir ly paying tribnte in the form either of military 
pr pecnodiiiry adsistanee in the event of war. Since fendalism died out 
Suzerainty has come to mean little more than a nomina} suprenmey, 
the natora of nrhielt depends .entirely npcm the degree to whi<^ it is 
«nfi»r««d ty the snpetior power or resisted by the inferior power. I 





ihitik even the most arclent adi)airei:& of Mr*. Gladstone’s so^ehder of 
the^Transvaal wQl hardly dispute iny assertion that , t]ii0 retention of 
British Suzerainty by the Treaty of Pretoria was intendeiJi if I may 
use the phrase, for home consumption. The evacuation of the Trails^ 
vaal, following as it did upon a disastrous and ignominious defeats 
could not but be unpalatable td British pride, ^inconsistent as it wa.^ 
with all the traditions of British policy. * In order, therefore, to 
reconcile the British public to the acceptance of the Treaty of Pre- 
toria, it was desirable to uphold the contention that Great Britain still 
remained the Suzerain of the Transvaal. Suzerainty, to put the 
matter plainly, was the sugar required to sweeten the bitter pill which 
the British public was asked to swallow. 

It is possible, or even probable, that at the time the Treaty of 
Pretoria was concluded, Mr. Gladstone, or at any rate several of his 
colleagues, imagined that our Suzerainty would really be made effec- 
tive. But, when once the treatj^ had been signed and sealed, and 
the South African Republic had been granted absolute internal inde- 
pendence, it became evident that our Suzerainty could only be ren- 
dered eflScacious, as against the sullen resistance of the Boers, by the 
exercise of force — that is, by the threat of war in the event of Boer 
non-Compliance with the demands of the Suzerain Power. In justice 
to the Gladstone Administration of that day it should be borne in 
mind that the Transvaal, previous to the discovery of the Eandt gold- 
fields, was regarded as a da/mnosa hered/itaSi and that not only the 
British Ministry, but the British public were sick of the very name 
of the Transvaal. It is hardly, therefore, matter for surprise if our 
Government, having asserted our retention of Slizerainty in theoiy» 
should have shrunk from vindicating our 'Suzerainty in practice when- 
ever it w^ Ignored by the South African Republic, and should have 
been content to sacrifice the substance of Suzerainty on condition of 


their not being called upon directly to sacrifice its shadow. 

' yor ^he first two years which succeeded our surrender the Boers 
were too much occupied in the reorganisation of the Republic to 
trouble themselves greatly about their relations, to the Suze^n Power. 
The limits of space preclude ihy entering into the detailB of the 
verion^, disputes which arose from time to time between the British 
Goveamment and the South African Republic. It is enough to say 
th|k& these, disputes were mainly connected with the.tr^tment of the 
residing either within, or on the .borders of, the territory 
of tbe who assorted, with or without reason, that they were 

tlm Boen hostility on uccquut of the supj^rt they had given 

authorities during the period, of ^rilish rule. 

K JS Mr, Gladstone stated in Parliament, in . 

about tike proceedings of the Boers, that the British 
bi ff' d tp seud a Cbijunissione!? to the Transva^ to 

of th? ConTOution concluded at Pretprto 




This intentiWj t^wevear, was i^t ^aiiie^J otifc 
o^iphsitioa of the Bepulilic. :; Jo lieu of ttte<ii^fi^h 

of a British -.to the Tnmsvaal, it was suggedted^at 

Pretoria that a Boer dOphtatioo diould be sent to Londdh, The-e^ 
gestion, as usual, was ' aoee^d ; aud therenpou the Afridaoddi^ Bdod ’ 
in the Cape Ck>l60;^ %irwaMe^h petifSon ttf t^^ QueeO, pmyhi^'fieir 
Majesty to eotertaip, &vohrably the ptoposals of the Boer delegates 
for the xOodifioation of the Treaty of Pretoria. The deputation., 
ooudstiug of Presideut Kruger and Messieurs Du Toit and Snait, 
arrived in London in Octobeib, and submitted to the late Lord Derbyy 
who had succeed^ Lord Kimberley as Minister for the 
a statement of the modifications they were instructed to deinmod. 
The memorandum in question distinctly declared ths^ thh allOgod 
irnpractioaMity of the Treaty of Pretoria related, amongst -< other 
matters, ■' f 'm,! 


* 

t 9 tbe ext&D$f of tlie Stussenun rights resexyed to Her Majesty by Articles 2 
and IS of the l?reaty of Pretoria^ and to the Tague and mde£nitO hi 

ivldch the poweia reserved to Her Majesty’s Government by the Convention ate 
indicated. 


To this memoiandum Lord Derby replied, on SOtb of JSTov^- 
ber, 1883, admitting that the 


Bxpediency of sabStituti^ a new agreement for that of 1881 might be tha^et 
for discniseion, but asking for information, in what sense it is wished that in eii^ 
new agreement some connectdon with England should be maintainedi and, if it is 
the dewe d the IJhansvaal people that their State should hereafter stand in , any 
special relation to thb cpimtry, what is the form of connection which is proposed f 

In le^ly to this request the Boer delegates answered as follonrs hi 
the som^hat evasive fashion : , ‘ 

• In the liew agreement any connection by which we are now boi^ to Si^&nd 
should not be broken ; but that the relation of a depmidenc^ puHhiei jum in vmcli 
our country now etan^ totheii^itish Oi^iwn beieplacedbythatof tweccmt^ective 
Powers. 


‘ The above documents were subiqitted to the Ooverubr bf ^ 
' '■C^psfiy, 'the then Sir' Hercules ^bbihsoii,' fchaiUcSfcerislii^ 
recommended the, surrender of our “ ^ 




em obviously do not intend to Observe 

bo, ^ ^ tbMM<AT<»y wWdh^^Bi 




'i>!tnieS^l!«td,ao 'not 



t&b m 

'f ' -. ■ ' ' \ ' ,. \ . ' . 

tt is that Her Hritaanlc Majesty rc^o^iaes ^dguai^tees 

the full independence of the South Afncm Bepublic, with the dght to hmhage its 
own affldrs according to its own laws, without any inf erferenoe dn the pH of the 
Briti^ Ooyemment'; it being understood that this i^steni of non-interforenca is 
bidding bn both parties. ; ; \ 

To the letter enclosing this draft treaty* Lonl Derby replied 
that the proposed trestty was ‘neither in form nor in substance sueh 
as Her Majesty’s Government could adopt/ Meanwhile the dis* 
cussion between the British Government and the Boer delegates 
seetns to have turned mainly upon the •extension of the territoriei^ 
of the Transvaal and the relations between the Bepublio and the 
native chiefs, subjects which had only an indirect bearing on the 
question of Suzerainty. It was only on the 25th of January, 1884, 
that the Colonial OiBce wrote to the delegates stating that if a certain 
compromise with regard to the frontier line were accepted; the 
British government would be prepared 

to piocoed at once yrith the ccmeideration of the other proposale for the modification 
of the Treaty of Pretoria. 

The delegates replied on the next day virtually accepting the proposed 
frontier compromise, and requested the British Government to proceed 
at opce with the substitution of a new Convention, as proposed in 
thmr letter of the 14th of Kovember, and accepted, as they alleged, in 
paragraph.No. 4 of Lord Derby’s letter of the 20th of November, 1888. 

The draft treaty was signed on the 27th of February', 1884;. hut, 
oddly epough, the text of the treaty is not contained in the Transvaal 
Blue Book presented to Parliament in May of that year. The only 
refereppes to its purport published in the-Blne Book are to be found in 
a telegram fromDowning Street toour representative atPretorm, stating 

Same internal independence in the Transvaal as in Orange Free State. Conduct 
and control' diplomatic intercourse foreign Governments conceded. ' ' * . 

Mil'-.'','' • ‘ ' 

Agaip^ ip answer to a petition presented by the British residents at 
Potohe&troom, the petitioners are assured by the Colonial Office 

that in Convention lately concluded care has been taken, to ntain the ptovMons 
of dm Ck^mtion of Pretoria securing the intSrests of Kitish. subjects tesidiug in 
ti» 4dSksan Eepublic. , , ! 

It is worHiy, too, of note that in a despatch sent by the delegates to 
the F^titive of the Transvaal, after they had left England, reciting 
pitivisiona of the pew Copvention, no allPsion is made to 
of Engird having been ab^ 

, Qf '&^»> the ConvOTtion of X^n^on did not repeat the 
ii»f. ^e oi^igippl GonyePtiop in whihh the words ‘.sulgeot to 
Her JdAj^y * are to be found.. Nor is the word. 
SiWfaihty m^tipped in, tke Convention of 1884, which declares, that 
’'!e^^n^''’''th^ if endossed by thfe Volksraad,,^8|iall , 
, for _'thoae of the Convention of 1881.’ No ftupoal 



witbtowal, howevW of tte Queen’s Sujeniinty is to 1^ fo^d 
Convention of 18$4. -'Qb- the 

Article 4 of the modified Convention that Hhe South AfincaJ^ Ile^nWio 

will conclude no tjfeaty or engagement with any State or nation, 
than the Orange Free State, *nn^il the same has beenapprov^ by 
Her Majesty the QuSen.’ In the face of these facts it seems to me 
impossible to cohtend. as President Kruger htfs recently contend^, 
thi the Suzerainty of Great Britain over the Transvaal was formally 
abandoned by the Convention of London in 1884. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the new Convention a 
was raised by thie Belgian Government as to whether, u^er this 
Convention, a Commercial Treaty concluded between the Tra^aai 
State and Belgium, previous to the Britiah annexation of the 
vaal. would again become binding as between the contracting pa^* 
The reply of the Foreign Office left the question open pending foUer 
anfonnatien, but declared that as soon as the Convention hw b^n 
formally ratified by the Volksraad on the one hand, and by the 
Queen on the other, 

die South A&icMi RepuWio would be at liberty imdw ^iole 4 to enter into 

treaties with foreign Powers ea^'ect to tAeoj^twlo/iferJlfffjaty. 

The Convention was ratified by thfe Volksraad in August 1884. 
In September of that year the Cape Ministry deemed it necessary to 
write to the Colonial Office, urging upon them the imperative import- 
ance of upholding the terms of the Convention. On the occasion of 
the ratification of the Convention the Volksraad passed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. GlJuistone . and Lord Derby ‘ for the pfat goc^will 
with which its delegates were received on their amval in England. 
This v<ke of thanks wqs coupled with an expression of their grpatnde 
to Dr. Clark, M.P., ‘ that unwearied champion of truth and justice, 
that record knight without fear Of blemish,’ In the course' of the 
debate, President Kruger declared, as the result of his own expe^enM 
in liondon, that the British Government in general, and Mr. Glad- 
, rtone in particular, ^ 

wuxift influenced by the opinions of tbe English people to 

, aetooutot He had himself seen that the British people stood in the tiray 

jWtish Government, and thet the Government must account to it. , 

. , l^uuk the above quotations will confirm my own optnip that th« 

‘ idwasretainedin the Convention btl884:for niu<di. 

aich caused its introduction iido the Coavdl^ 
^ the phrase I have already Anployedi the <daim df 
for heme cottaumj^oq. PiesMent Rrug^v^ 
> ^!th#t the Hidtjah qf tiiie 

''^hiqge -to, pehlic 




hadtei 
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their jKjlicy in respect of the Transvaal, it was of the utmost importance 
to the Ministry to be able to declare that Great Britain had not 
surrendered her Suzerainty over the Transvaal ; and on this point 
they displayed an amount of determination which they did not evince 
oh issues of equal, or even graver, importance, m 

Shortly after the Convention of London had Seen signed, a banquet 
was given to the tbten Sir Hercules Robinwson on the eve of his 
return to the Cape Colony. At this banquet the late Lord Derby was 
present. In the course of the speechea delivered on this occasion 
Sir Hercules expressed himself with somewhat unusual frankness as 
to the one-sided character of the Convention; To quote his words as 
reported in the Times of the 1st of April, 1884, he declared that the 
Convention ‘surrenders to the Transvaal Government the conduct 
and control of diplomatic intercourse with foreign Powers.* Upon 
this, according to the report, the then Secretary oft State for the 
Colonies interrupted the speaker and called out ‘ Wfth a v^to/ If I 
am correctly informed, this interruption was made in a more emphatic 
form than that given in the Times report. Lord Derby himself,' 
when questioned in the House of Lords about the incident, stated ‘ that 
he could not recall the exact words used, and that no reporters were 
present on the occasion.* In the course of a debate in the House of 
J^rds on this subject on the 17th of March, 1884, hia lordship re-stated 
his view^s even more distinctly on the subject of Suzerainty in the 
followipg terms : 

The word Suzerainty is a very vague word, and 1 do not think it capable of 
any precise legal definition. ... I appiehend whether you call it recognition, or 
whether you call it the paramount power of Suzerainty, ihe fact that a certain 
controlling power exists when the State which exercises the Suzerainty has a right 
to veto any negotiations into which the dependent State may enter with foreign 
Powers* Whatever Suzerainty meant, the condition of things which* it implied 
still remains, though the word is not distinctly employed. ^ 

It is curious to note how little attention the conclusion of the 
London Convention seems to have excited at home. In Palmer’s 
admirable index to the Timm, J find i^o allusion to the Convention 
during the months of April, May, and June, succeeding tlie acceptance 
of thel’reaty and the return of the •delegates to Pretoria. Nations 
in general, and the English nation in particular, dislike dwelling upon 
incidents of their history which are associated with disciedit and 
defeat} and the chapter recording bur relations with the Transvaal 
is not ohe ph whiph^any Englishman can dwell with any satisfac- 
tion. : I think, however^ there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
.Treaty of ijondon did not modify* the Treaty of Pretoria in as far as 
bur Suzerainty is concerned. If there were any international court* 
to wli^bh Great Britain could submit her claim Suzerainty over 
the Transvaal, with any prospect of obtaining a fair hearing and a 

' verdii^« I think she might feel confident of her contention being 
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sustained that her Suzerainty as established by the Treaty of 
, Pretoria in 1881 was not surrendered by the Convention of LiOndon 
in 1884. 

I think, however, th^ opponents of England’s claim to Suzerainty 
would base their case, not so nuJich on fomal renunciation of Suze* 

rainty on her part, as hn the plea that her claim had been forfeited by 
her own neglect. Having asserted the abstract, principle that Grreat 
Britain was still the Suzerain of the Transvaal, the British Govern- 
ment not only took no practical steps to vindicate Our Suzerainty, 
but allowed it to be violated time after time with impunity. The 
title of Eesident was tacitly dropped in order to gratify Boer suscepti- 
bilities. Our representative was officially described as a British 
agent, entitled to exercise similar functions to those of a consul- 
general. He was not allowed to communicate directly with the 
Home Oovemment, but was instructed to communicate through the 
piedium of the High Commissioner at Cape Town. His salary was 
cut down ; officials of no great public or personal influence were 
appointed to the post ; and our representation at the capital of the 
Transvaal State, which had been allowed by us to assume the title of 
the South African Eepublic, became little more than a farce. In 
their relations with foreign Powers, in their dealings with the native 
chiefs, in their tr^tment of the British residents in the Transvaal, 
the Boer authorities repeatedly perpetrated acts which, in fact if not 
in name, cohstituted overt violations of our Suzerainty. Yet the 
British Government under Mr. Gladstone took no notice of these 
violations, or at the utmost contented itself with a formal protest 
which was never followed u{) by action, 

Ic may be saicf with a certain amount of truth that, when the 
Conservatives came into power in 1886, our Government pursued 
thiuch tile same policy of non-intervention in the affairs of the 
Transvaal as that initiated by theif predecessors. It should however 
be pleaded in excuse that the mischief was already done; that 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy had impressed the Boers with an unalterable 
conviction that nothing could^ever iigduce this country to undertake 
a ffesh war with the Transvaal ; that the threat of war had thus 
become a brvium fulmen ; and* that in the days of the Home Buie 
contest, when the very existence of the United Kingdom was at 
stake, ho British Government could prudently* have ran the risk of 
havu^g to undertake an unpopular war for the sake of vindicating 
OUT claim to be tbe, paramount Power in South Africa. 

The » discovery of the Eandt goldfields opened the eyes of the 
British^ jmWiC to the magnitude of the folly we had committed by 
bur sdtrendor of the Transvaal. This discovery not only brought 
home ^ hs tke extijnt of our loss, but it also accentuated the difficul- 
ties which stood any retrieval of our lost suprente^cy. 

potent, emigration agency wkicli the 
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world has ever known, filled the Transvaal rapidly with swarms of 
Uitlanders, the great majority of whom were of British nationality. 
The magical growth and development of Johannesburg made it mani- 
fest even to the stolid Boer intelligence that at no distant date the 
British element must become numerically the predominant force in 
the Transvaal. In, order to avert the natural consequences of this 
new order of things, the policy of the South African Kepublic, as 
regards the British inhabitants, changed from one of sullen ill will to 
one of active hostility. The Transvaal Crovernment made overtures 
to Continental Powers with the view of obtaining their support and 
thus strengtliening its own position as against England. These over- 
tures, which would have met with no response wlnle the Transvaal 
was a remote, unimporhmt, and poverty-stricken community, met 
with a not unfavourable reception when the Trans Viial had been con- 
verted by British energy and British capital into one of the great gold- 
producing States of the world. In consequence* the policy of the 
Government of Pretoria was persistently <levoted to undermining the 
tenure of our Suzerainty ; and this policy was unintentionally facili- 
tated by the reluctance of the British Government, whatever party 
might be in power, to take active measures in order to enforce our 
Suzerainty. 

Even if space permitted it would be foreign to my purpose^ 
to discuss the policy whereby Mr. Cecil Rhodes was Jed to under- 
take a duty which successive BritisJi Governments had failed to 
I)erform, that of vindicating the rigid of England to be acknowledged 
as the paramount Power in South Africa. It is enough to say that, 
whatever may have been the other cons(^uences,of the Johannesburg 
insurrection and the Jameson raid, they opeiu^d tlie eyes of England 
to the fact that our position as the paramount Power in Squth Africa 
was seriously endangered by the j)retensions of the Transvaal. These 
pretensions, of which President Kruger is the most prominent 
advocate, assumed their latest and fullest development when the chief 
magistrate of the Republic publicly declared in the Volksraad that 
British Suzerainty had ceased to ecrist, though he professed his 
willingness to abide by the terms of the Convention under which, 
according to his assertion, our Stzerainty was abandoned. The 
Convention, however, it should be remembered, was formally ratified 
by the vote of the Volksraad, and could be rescinded by a vote of the 
same body. Our right of Suzerainty, on the other hand, was one of 
the fundamental copditions of the treaty by which peace was con- 
cluded between Great Britain and the Transvaal, and is no way 
dependent upon the action of the Volksraad. , 

I have therefore thought it desirable to recapitulate the salient 
facts concerning thi^ conclusion of tbp Treaty of Pretoria and its 
modification by the Convention of London. These facts prove, in my 
judgniient, that our Suzerainty iVas definitely established by the, 
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curcomstances the ^ntenti^w of the Transvaal must be met 

m. ChamberlaiD. Kdwabd Dicey. 
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T^£ BUAL AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 

The Czwc of All the Russian and President Faure, at a moment of 
intoxicating excitement, have made known to the "world the alliance 
of the Russian Empire with the Republic. The news surprised 
nobody, because for several years past it had been manifest that the 
two Governments were in agreement as to the solution of inter* 
national questions. „ ’ 

It ivaste of time now to discuss’ — as many of the Parisian 
journals liave done — the date of this alliance. The alliance is 
actually existing : peoples and princes know it : and it is, for botji 
the States an unnatural union— for France a dmmwwtio ecqpUiBi a 
renunciation of its military hegemony ; for Europe a danger. 

Cxar and Republic are two terms which cancel each oth^ ; the 
one i 9 the negation of the other; they are irreconcilable wth in 
their' tendencies and in their ahSas, ® 

The Republic is an impersonal entity, a jm unwersmn : it is 
liberty without a thought of coercion; it is temporary as to foim, 
but i^ jubstai^ce are bo’b^^ds td its jwwer^ bf piogress. 

Caii: is more 'than a per^op, : he is an autocmt, immutable 
in without an equal among tliosewho surround him ; 

his not be, nor will he allow theiq fo ;b0, discussed. 

Tba Uiitos of the alliance are not known to the public; but, 
whatever of their nature naay be foriUed, it is impossibly 

to ^niit alliance aims at the triumph of a political principle, : 

It^buld be eaaSer for France to retu^ to Monarchy than for the 
to become a Ifepublic* Still less is it possible to 

‘ S'- A. 
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believe that the twp allip iu» assuming the Vly ifiesion ^ 
redemption of natiottalitiei ; such a supposition would inapiy ^afc the 
Empire is going to to W tlie path of its own subversion. , l^ttbe 
CSar‘s opinion in that^dursction is, Is evidenced by his beasii^ totos 
the ijeople»s of the Balkan liroyinces; by the continuance of toe TO^ 
sacres of the Armenians te Turkey ^ and as to Greece,, by tlm treaty 
just made, by which Greece is deprived of benefits granted her, by 

the Congress of Berlin. . :j 

From the days of our youth we have ever been accustomed to 

regard France as toe redeemer of the peoples, the standard-beaiw of 
literty. It is logical, therefore, that we should deem it qnitenatuna 
tliat such a natipn should have entered into alliance toi. England, 
and Italy. That is a union which would at once dwpeO, and not 

arouse, distrust. v ^ a i • 

In 1869 an attempt was made to form an alliance between Austria, 

France, and and if this had been accomplished there was a 

prohabiUtv tliat ih time England would have joined the union, l^ust, 
/who was toe promoter of the project, laid down as an 
dition toe restitution of Rome to Italy; as the Empress Ku|4nie 
strongly objected to this, the negotiations were broken off, ^d 
Napoleon the Third suffered therefor. Everybody wilj rewem^r 
' the ino< of the Empress: she said that she would 
Prussians in Paris ‘than the Italians in Romo. And she had later to 
endure both "occupations, besides the fall of the Empire. 

What iPiU the couHequences of the Franco-Russian, alhanoe m 

the event of its lieing put in action ? . r 4 . 1 . r..* an/i 

Beyond a doubt if the secret engagements of toe C^r and 
M. Faureiid not reg’nvd ambitious designs, the two Govemmenta n^xld 
have made the terms of the treaty public in order to set toe nto^s*^ 
toe otoei' Governments of Enroi>e at rest. When there began.to be 
signs of distrust of Germany and Austria, toe Govemmeote <»f tbo^ 
countries published, on toe 3rd of Febniary 18^, nmuito^sl^ 
in Vienna and in Berlin, the Treaty of the 7th of October 4879., 
v: . Since the formation of the Frej%ch Republic, after tbp .vrenous 
. ditesters of 1870, France has followed a policy of 8 inte|fliJd:' ^ 

' preapiple- The sole RepuTdi? in Europe, surrounded by ^to* 
aibnarehiee, France, instead of striving to improj® the ,p<^toto 
of example to promote its exteUS^Oto^Ohg 

been feeding on hatred and devoringrtotoWO 
, Ever mindful of, the Iwireilteftw of 
to fohgwg tecoybr 

''heir Paris, '.pwfting'toehi.pWM! retwpre- 
- M. .Pto,>)b*o»«kt.baek.^'^. 
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p^i wliat 6f right ^ ^iuije .lier ekim to recover 

AUa‘ce’‘aB;ii Lorraine"? - ' '> ’''■ ■’ ' *. ■■ / , ■- '' 


Is ifc on behalf of the right of natioxiiality tljat ate 
elate ? is it because the peo]>Ies of the Knenish provinces deete' the 
ohatige? ^ ‘ ^ . '/'tV n' r' 

Alsace is German ; Lorraine is' of imcertain nationality^ ; i • 
Oh this stibject.it will not be amiss to make a brief eateursns 
into history. ^ . - 

Fiance obtained possession of Alsace in 1697, partly through 
intrigues and partly through success in war ; but Louis the Fourteenth 
very Soon after fonned the opinion that this* province was not 
nicessaiy to his kingdom, and was ready to restore it to Gemiany 
after * Mhlplaquet. He kept it, however, and expelled from French 
territory the Pretender to the English throne. By this ignoble act 
the. Gf*cmd Monar^ procured the frieridship and favour of Queen 
Anne, who in the treaty that was soon afterwards concluded proi^scjl 
term» of peace that were less disastrous to her neighbour across tte 
Channel than those that would otherwise have been offered, * 

The conquest of Lorraine is of more recent .date. It was con- 
ceded to France in 1766 ; and to Duke Francis the Third, who had 
claims upon the temtory, Tuscany was granted by way of compen- 
sation. This was iat a period when Italy, divid^ uj) into twelve 
States, and Weak withal, served as a place of refuge for disixjK- 
sessed princes. It was the Treaty of Vienna of 1768 (the precursor 
of thie treaty which was still more injurious for us — that of 1815) 
w'hich tlius disposed of the throne of the Medici^ 

This chopping and changing of dotenions was wiought at the 
willbf princes and rulers, and without regard being had to any idea 
^ Rationality or to the wishes of the inliabitants. In 1738, just as 
in 1871, it* was solely the ‘right of the donqueror* that was tile 
principle of the treaty : and at tlfe present day also notldug is known 
tb‘ have*!be^ done which points to a need of the modification of 
•cxistihg''iWties. ' 

AlsaCO ted Lorraine have iv>w for^ twenty-seven years foni^ an 
integml part of the German Empire; and during this long period 


the intetntaiits of those provinceis have shown no dgn of being dis- 
isatlsfied With their position. At Paris the people' tee continualiy 
giving ^jtpression to jjheir feelings by clamoum and demons or 

1by placing garlands on the statue of ^trasboteg ; but at Strasbourg 
^andte Sleta tte WiUiainis dhtered by tte citizens wtenever 

''-V liav«''dtter ieciki& to.boufit' of, 'and we have given 

of te#'We tear 'ourselves in tte face of femigft' 
dotetry; 'Jn 2815 tte Ppwers assembled :'te 
put penltosula under the sway of Austria, hted^ 
to that Power the direct itile of a porbon of: wbiki 
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other jNiris « en> to be gav^ified by prince* who were merely lieutenant* 
of Auhtria. Very apeeifiiy did the j^eople utter their j^roteht, by an 
inHurtection against the hated tyranny of Austria, and ireace war, only 
rebtored when the Austrian deiwrted from our country. 

The comparison between the Italy 9 f not long a^o.and the Albact> 
and liOrraine of toHlayecriU show in the clearest manner the reason 
for the old unrest of the former and lor the tranquil condition of the 
latter. We see, on the one hand, the inhabitants of the Bhenish 
provinces, who by the fortunes of war in 1871 were placed again in 
the fatherland that was therm of old, show no signs of a dispositiou 
to change; on the other, a Government at Paris which wants to 
get back these provinces, and which, not being itself strong enough 
to attaia this end, has found an ally to help it, 

In consenting to this alliance the ('zar has undoubtedly not acted 
without receiving the promise of a q^i id pro qiio. 

The trejity which we are discussing is the second Praaoo-Bussiair. 
treaty of the ceiitury that is now drawiifg to a close. The times, 
however, are changed, the conditions of Europe are very different 
to-day from those which ex'sted ninety years ago; very different 
too, are the men who rule over it. 

The Coutinent in those days, from the Pyrenees to the Vistula, 
from Najiles to Warsaw, uas under the saay ot Nnixrleun. Fraucr* 
had ouly two enemies, England and Austi ia ; and the great Emireiot 
was in a position to propose to the Czai Alexander the division oi 
Enrojre into two. 

Now, however, the )»vrts are iiueited on the Continent ; France 
is isolated, and for that reason she has Jiad to seek after the alliance 
of Bussia by sacrificing the principles which ought to ins|nre the 
Government of the Bejaiblio. Would that tins might Ire the limit of 
the uubclnef ! But it i*? natural to jnesume that the stipulations in 
favour of Bussia iu the treaty con tarn a possible future danger for the 
liberties of the jreoples of Erno|)e. 

At Tilsit Napoleon flatly vetoed the jrossession of Gonstontiirople, 
and in tire treaty of the 12th of October 1808, signed at Erfirit, 
conceded only the dominion of Moldavia and Wallacliia, To-day 
such a concession r^ould not bt* i>ossible. 

Moldavia and Wallachia no longer belong to Turkey; blended 
into one indej[)endent kingdom under the guarantee of the Great 
Powem, and wisely govenn^ by King Charles, they offer no pretext 
for destroying their automxmy. 

Fri>in dAta the conclusion must follow tlrat the Dual Alliance, 
which has its lorigiD in unsatisfied ambitions, will bring on war. 

• The same cannot be said of the 2V-iple Alliance. 

The Triple Alli|noe has been a plf*dge of peace in Europe. In 
the fifteen years that it has dkisted it lias not been the cause any 
action tending to irritate other nations. The reason of this is quite 



inanJfest r ndi ^ of tlm 'to wy ulterior 

object to jitirfeue ; ttor at^e tlQii tb^^ consetiiution of 

what they pbgsegfi; and cori8eqtLi?htIy to thfe refraining frptn putting 
their possessions ih' any jeopai^y. And this they cbuld' do in no other 
way ' save keeping thn peace. ■ i. ^ -v . 

The i)uAl’ Alliance aflfordd its no feelihi^ of setnmty, and is 
no haphaikM jtidgiuent of it that; We express when we maintain that 
Eiii^pfe to a right to be suspicious. ' ' 

France Wants the provinces which gho lost in 1871 j Russia, iu 
return for her Co-operation, demands dominion over Constantinople, 
We mtx^t hot forget that in 1888 it was not Russia’s fault that the 
peace Wa hot broken in consequence of the election of Prince Ferdinand 
to the throne of* Bulgaria, And we may feel proud to be able to say 
that in that year tlie initiative in the amicable compromise dame 
from Italy. 

Only oheho pe can arise in our mind, which is that .the present 
aliiahce between the Czar and the French Republic may have the 
same end as that of 1808 l>etw€jen tl\e two Emperors* The alliance 
arrange! at Erfurt was never put into exectition. Through various 
exigencies of government, disjmtes speedily sprang up, and in less 
than three years Napoleon and Alexander became enemies again. It 
IS not inopportune to call to mind that the apple.bf discord between 
the two ’was the reconstitution of Poland. 

But in politics men do not live on hope : 

Caveant consides. 


F, Cristi. 





THE MONETARY CHAOS 


Kspoitxs a few W4^k8 ago as to the nature and obgeofe of thOfiJunerioan 
bimetallio mission to this oounti 3 F, and the inobabilitjof theiCiovem- 
ment here agremhg to their proposals as ^he Bank of Sngkmd had 
already befn aananged with, revived once more the endless l^etalUc 
discussion and bidbught into relief some of the uglier featuTK^ 'df the 
binietallic aptc^n itself. There was a revolt in the City, in eonse' 
quence, as there is- cfflttain to be always when bimetalUsm is pressed 
home ; and the IndiaR .Government had to object very strermously to 
reopening its currency : question, in the midst of the . fei^nidable 
diffculties with which it is surrounded, at the bidding and for. the 
convenience of foreign Governments. The crisis is believed ito l>e at 
an end with, the recent .meeting of the Cabinet, and the official 
eomesisotidence since , published is supeofficially to that . effect. The 
j^noposals; the American Commissioners are aheody set a^de^mpo- 


ra^y, aa^d it may be hoped they are set aside for good. .But-thexe is 
a good iir the official correspondence that is xk^ at all ixeasiswiog. 
The pitposals were much worse than the City had .anyBoti(m.of, .aod 
they were dealt with io a dilatory fashion instead of being jatosnatarily 
dismissed. / Thai. British ministers •should listen, gravely , to .prcpeaafe 
that they ^ould nOt.only reopen the Indian mints to tbe.qoir^e of 
silver,, but . should arrange for the- Bank of England to. .keej^ A. fifth vx' 
' its reserve in silver,, should withdraw ,.halfr8'over6igns<fee^ <#cufetic^ 
.l^.'fesue small notes instead, ar^ should .purchase., l4oO0,fifi6!iSt.. ef 


.;«ilv]^«nnually in order to xehabflrtate.sUver, fem)t.pfeasaattopfehd .of 
which 'tms a xnouetaiy.'hiatoTydike.tludol^Enids^^ 

'^good. mre, therehne, to '-read.the lesi^,#,^i«.'j||>. 

■ i'jto • .fijsfet on', the ; 'prhi^es. ..wh^tiiOn^t -jfo 
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tary principles in establishing their standard money. These principles 
are, that the standard which is to be the sole ir^easure of value, and 
unlimited legal tender in a country should consist of one metal only, 
because there cannot and ought not to be two or more ; that the 
coinage of this metal should b^ automatic — that is, at the pleasure of 
those who bring it to the mint, Ciovemment meddling no further with 
the business than by stamping the metal so as to indicate its weight 
and fineness ; and that Governments should refrain from any measures 
directly intended to alter or affect the value of the standard, or to 
make money abundant or the reverse, or to attain a stable par of 
exchange with other moneys, or between gold and silver themselves, 
because this is to embark on a course where there is no goal, and 
which Will create an endless monetary discussion, and so produce 
discredit and unrest. Let us see what has happened. 

To begin with the United States, nothing could have been simpler 
there than the position in 1873-78, on the eve of tfie regumption of 
specie payments. The country had just emerged Irom a great panic 
which was partly the result of the inconvertible paper itself, and the 
Government were in a position to resume specie payments on the 
basis of a single gold standard which had been in existence practicaUy 
fot many years before the Civil War led to the issue of inconvertible 
paper, and had also been in existence theoretical!'^ from 1873, when* 
preparations began to be made for the resumption. The United 
States had only to let well alone to be in the same position after 1878 
as England has been since 1816. With an automatic gold standard 
they would have had a perfect money for the oudinary transactions of 
life, and thany agitations and panics wQlild have been spared them. 
No ftuther great demand for gold would have been needed beyond 
what was accumulated before 1878, for the paper was sufficiently 
protected by that time, and a good deal more paper could *have been 
protected by the same stock. fk)me improvement in the banking 
system would have been expedient, but even without that improve- 
ment the United States could have got on. But the ‘ soft money ’ 
party in the States wrecked every;thing. Failing to obtain the 
establishment of bimetallism which they first went for, the silverites 
of tbie Uuited States managed in 1878 to pass the famous Bland Act 
decreeing tbe purchase and coinage as fuH legal tender of so much 
ailvet annually. Ever dnce there has been an incessant battle either 

or for target and laiger coinage, till the 
asWitanee Jctf a certain gbld standard has been lost^ and the United 

inverted 10©i<KK3r;iOOdiv^^ wholly unsaleable 
aud silvet^ilvet which might just as well be used in 

mahii^g sCtt^ coffins^ to use the phrase of a humoious correspondent, 
imd in 3^ to the (^rth from which the miners have taken 

thi^dffect of what has been done in 
gold standard is worse. In all 

' ^ini^'ey ' tbere'has' been ; no , such , pertod ; of ;dia<»reGht' 



hss Wwled ia trail#* States for the last:i^ Credit 

(rfthe Govenuttentj whfbk iOugM to stand Wgliesti, 9r« h»gi»’«^ ®®yi 
i^i the world, has beea-shakM^ A commonitytwhich: J® 

borrow abroad »»tg6lj fot its -necessary development has had t^ weUs 

of foreign <»|Hhd dtied u^;-^ st^^ped ^^nse 

people with^iMi# d#pelts ftbln the'bpaU fearing to; be ^d m an 
inferior taetsd; add! because they were aftaid for ia sitftilar r^on 
give credit ® daily afifoirs. That the United States commerciia c^- 
aunity has survived without a more complete collapse, and ttot 
business of late has begun to pick up again, w only one moteproWof 
the extraordinary natural resources and vitality of the people; Jiu 
the losses have be^n enormous, and the full tale can never to a o 
the social distress and misery through which the people have, passe 

because'of the doubt about their standard money. • ' 

To make thifegs worse, monetary questions — questions ot the 
most subtle, and complicated bind— have been made the battie-gromd 
of party politics. Vherever there is Parliamentary govemmMit there 
will probably be currency faddists to the fore, but it ^ been reserved 
for the United States’ in reeer t years to see the faddist a gre^ power 
in the land, and the whole subject of money discussed by theilUterate 
and partly educated, wittiout knowledge of the facts as to t^ptMj^ 

• tion or use of gold and silver, and equally without knowledge qf the 
principles of money. The bimetallic agitators in the UnitM St^ 
areresponsibfe for thus flinging monetary questions into the gutter 
and exmting the passions of the populace about noioney-ia crme ot 
great turpitude, and which can only be excused on the score of their 
own ishewnce. I am not' sure but that our own bunetal^^an 
England^ nearly b guilty. , If their success had equalled their 

will, we might have been as badly off at home. ..1, . 

• To take next the case of India. In India, since 1876, there Ims 
always been agitation about money in consequence of the s^al 
effect of the foil in silver in lowering the rawhange value bf Tad^ 
money compared with gold, and so injuring the officiai olras an India, 
Which had to make gold remittanoeiB diotne and also* «n|i|ig 
. vieirience to the Govramment, which received its revenne'.ip ar 
jE# forge, mninttances to make in goM. Four ye^ agOi m 18B^ 
one uusuccessM attempt to tamper with Indto^B^i^ 
tl^ b thrir way. The Govemmeot of >d^^lrt»d 

a:^., nyjnmtJML ‘Afbar muitfo wes8taw«tt'l®e-®o(«hh 
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st^uted elslwhere^'m^bt have heea defe&si!^ tbeiHretimU^ias pairt of 
a eelI<K»lisid«red<plaa 'to an^ge for tliep^ag6 over>.tc)l'aa aafoinatic 
gold siandairdt. 'Tines of transition are alaiays difficaK^ and tnnohinay 
be excnsod if the final object is sound and the transitiou, pedod 
is- shorteijed as much a^ possjUble. Bud the coinage of silver was 
restricted in India mthout any real plan of a gold standard being 
s^tled^^ This is only ’too clearly shown by the recent despatch of the 
Indian,:‘6nvemment, published in the present correspondence, inti- 
mating that a plan has yet to be made. The intention to establish a 
^Id stondard is indeed strongly enon^ affirmed, though that was 
uot the. intention of all who had a hand in the work ; but there is no 
plan. HOw bad the result is I fear to discuss, while some of the 
worst effiscts are probably not yet apparent. In effect, the Indian 
ryot is made to pay 50 per cent, more rent than he would have had 
to pay if the coinage had not been tampered with — a haeach of 
contract with him of the most flagrant description. .His petty 
hoards of silver have also become less available in his eyes because 
they are no longer exchangeable weight for weight for rupees. The 
commercial community of India is visited at the same time with an 
unexampled scarcity of money in the money-market sense, which 
also places the Indian peasant more and more securely than 
before in the hands of the money-lender. All^ this because the 
Indian €bvemment listened to its own official class, whose interests 
were concerned, and looked to its own special difficulties* as a Oovem- 
ment, and did not look at all at the question of money as it concerned 
the unnumbered millions of poor peo}ile who had no audible voice. 
I am u^iued to think that the error of .the Indian Government was 
worse than that of the United States, in so far as* the sin was against 
light. Some of those who advised would not have thought for a 
moment of giving similar bad money to the people of the. United 
Kingdomy though one or two, I f8ar, whom the public would not have 
suspected, wotdd not have shrank from even that miscMei 

Tliei; financial difficulties of the Indian Government are the 
excuse on pulffio grounds for, the cpange. Op this Ivsad I must 
speak with all sespept for those who have had the proUem of Indian 
'finande oh their- hands ; . but, having studied the subject a good deal 
at'dilforeht .times, .1 vepture. to express the strongest, opinion that 
tfae''fiQandal .difficulties in India w'eio'not suoh as: to justify tlie 
IndiiM fiibveinment in tiumpeiii^. with . its . money. It is an incoa- 
vpniwiwx^,t®:,*eoeivev revenue in one numey awd pay in another. But 
btMcttn ibis not, and cannot bO, more- than ah inconvenience. As 
tiie pmnMs stated;, the real burden of a gold : 
annuities can be no: greater for a country with a 
sfls^. m<n«f^,’t3^' for a gold. money, t^o.much gold hSs.lo 

bp ifot^ Otoe, and that .g^d will be found if the countiy 

to pay: for it, wh^her its money is, gold or sil ver. If it 
codit. ^^nnestie, -.For Indian financfors,.io «af". 
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tliat they cannot make necesstoy financial arrangelflentt wttljo^ 
cotamitting the worst ofenons of sovereigns who have mstd the 
denomination of their monejjr. ds surely to snggesfethe mQst ui^eces^ 
lubts of their own abi%. and capacity, which none but themselves 

Hence, then* theymon^ary of fke, present t«»e- 3C 

irnited State* and Mia are each so iaiportanhin the eMnomics of 
«tu, U«t «.y p<-«rl»ti». « 
mort ««&<* the nirt. The prosperity of Iraoestoe 
largely on India. London as a monetary centre feels ^y mi^hie 
in^ndia »t once. 3tt is much the same with the United i^t^Whicx 
is not specially connected with Ijancashire as India is, but which is an 
importot customer of the United Kingdom as a whole a^ tos even 
a I^e intimate and extensive Enanoial connection with ^ndon and 
with the investors of the United Kingdom than India 
in two such centres cannot but affect the rest of the world. Tranqml 
iky inthe wmm<ki money market so essential to quiet 
industry must always be impaired while there is so uquchdistu 1» • 

’ Apart from this necessary effect of monetary distnrbanw. 

United States and India, a special and even worse, ^ 

caused by the promgandism of currency nostrums associated With that 
• unrest. ^Neither the United States nor the Indian Government l^ve 
confined their money troubles to themselves. 

bimetallists in other conutries, they have engaged in ® . P’^ 

iJLida , having the nnsettlement of opinion m othtw cowtnes as 
Ull as in the United States and India for their object ; ,^d though 
they have failed in obtainhig the bimetallism they des^ ^ 

^ue the nnsettleiheut of policy remains. They have been assist^ 
all al’mig by the complaints of the agricultural classes m ^rarmany, 
France ^atod England who ascribe their distresses not to togn com- 
wtition, whichi the real cause, but to a 

lonld not possibly have caused it. Lately they un- 

expectedly agisted by poUtical developments in 
haring proposed to his countrymerr . the quack 
fee, thei agricultural and industrial distress 
' feifed of coSse-has fidlen backun the quiwk remedy of Um^m, 
Sd, has assisted the United States in forcing ^ 
home dieo the Indian experiment itself weakens ,toe ,han # P m 
Onveriiitwnt for dealing with Hie agiteriorn ^ 
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yeaiB ib Eng^ut tlwre hss-l^D no simi^ chaos nf/ofimion about 
money in high political quarters), and th^ is real don^r ol panic 
and confiisidn through the coninderation given by the Ckivsoninent 
to the wildest absurdities. The danger of. an international arrange- 
ment bn the basis of Ijimetallism. and involving the acceptan(%> of 
biinetallic shibboleths, has happily been averted for the moment ; but 
after what we have seen of the skill and persistency of the bimetallists 
. as political intriguers, we must not be too sure. There is money as 
well as &naticism behind them. 

♦ 

But unsettlement of opinion having taken place, and much 
confusion prevailing in money tbrouglioiit the world, what is the 
practScal course to be followed by a country like England, and wliich 
the adheients of the English monetary system stioiild promote? 
This has become an unavoidable subject for practical discussion 
until the tmrest is finally allayed. 

The most imi>ortant point, preliminary to everything else, is, I 
believe, that om public men should give some little time to the 
study of the English monetary system itself. Much of the present 
confusion, inchxding esj>ecially the difficulty on the side of India, has 
arisen from the non-recognition by our public men of the solid and 
uncompromising character of our English moiietfify system, whicli by * 
their attitude they have ^ given away.’ They have treated bimetallism 
as a ecnnxH^^ting theory with monometallism ; whereak the English 
monetary system, with aJl its merits, is based on the negation of the 
opposite theory; and they cannot play with ^bimetallism without 
entailing the destruction of the English system itself. The official 
correspondence just published is in this view most painful reading. 
The whole brunt of throwing over pro2)08als which should not have 
had a. moment’s quarter is thrown upon the Indian G 6 vernment, 
which in tmm rejects them, not because they are essentially bad, but 
because^tbey are too late ! The Government even intimate that they 
are to discuss other proposals apart from the opening of the 

Indian^ mints to the coinage pf silvipr. This may be, os it is said, 
diplomatic pditeness only, but politeness would have taken a differ- 
mt form if the Government liad been true to the English system of 
money.' The recent i>rotest of the City should help to clear the 
mindb df our pubKu men on the subject^ and; show the necessity of 
cordially adO|^ng the English theory of money if they are to main- 
.-^glish' sji^gtem 

' 'A to recall the history may bf usefiiL Early in the 

' in much \th6 same coMdition as rej^s its 

mc^ey waar the other day, after; the Civil war* The 

dtirri^ a distinct i^bcnometaJUc standhrci 

tims n the coinage^j^the silver coinage whs In ati 

oonditron of debasement; and there was na;suits^bfo 
The confusion was very great indeed. But the 
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leading publfc meti sjfid Mn'kei‘s tHexr wlt^ 
result was tihe Bullion Cumniiftee 0^1816',' 

juischiefo of ineoiiVe^rblo' paper, iaind the neces'^ity foi* a' single gold 
^^tandard, followed by |ho fanious CdiUage'Aet of 1816; estabtfahihg 
clearly and definitely ’ on grwT;ridf'^ principle the Mngle gold 
staixdard, refortnifig ihe ato'fedn edinage 

only, and carrying out the necessar^y ibinbr reforms, all df 4be^ 
measures being followed a little later by the necessary steps for re* 
Sliming specie payments. These proceedings were continued and 
strengthened by the fomous banking legislation of 1844, which was 
intended among other things to place the security of the metallic basis 
of our moii€'tary system — gold, and gold only— beyond ufl ij[ites^ 
The final result has been a security and certainty aind iinciitegeauleness 
in the English monetary system such as the World ' had neVdf seen 
before, which has had the incidental advantage of gaining nnd keeping 
for London, 'as a monetary centre, the most perfect credit and a financial 
supremacy throughout the wwld which is as yet untouched^ AH 
this Was due to the acceptance of right principles by oiir public men 
early in the century, and their firm adherence to them in the midst 
of great difficulties^ 6f all the services ren(lere<l to thO country by 
its great Conservative leader, Sir Eobert Peel, none Was gteater than 
his steady adherence for many years (after a little wavering at first) 
to sound principles of money, of which the adoption of a SitiglO 
standard was the foundation. 

The viky least, then, that can now he asked of out public mki When 
they are besieged by faddists and by representatives of fbteign 
Governments who suffer froXa diseases iu their money, and Want us 


to unite with them’ in trying quack remedies for diseases Which 
our owii system is free from, is that they should really consider what 
the English monetary system is, and on what principles it is founded, 
and that they should think twice and thrice before throwing discredit 
upon it and listening to the monetary vagaries of publfo ^men in 


pther countries, where they have not had the advantage of a good 
and settled system, and are ^ill seeking to establish kh UficMibging 
, ratio between gold and Mlver— the philosopher’^s stone ili iiohefeary 
sciehi^. Much trouble would have been spared oUnjelveSi’kidn^^ 
dikerbdit avoided, if our public men had declared ^n l8?$VWheiiifc^^ 
Wke fiifet masked to a bimetallic conference, that bnr j^y^tem ©f^ncfo 
Waa'bat^ thefr dpinion^ on absolutely sound prihciplei# ' Wfech th^ 
cohld shfi'er to be questioned, telievifijgvto 

t^fe Iktrn from us, and not we from them. ■ ^By 

. public dpifilon 'thrbiig|(qtii|y the 


the first. ''Them;;^^'’'be‘#o' 
‘communications 


‘communications ^ 
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wnmned, ikp lhe fafcUe rotcsmatioiial conferences,. pp. jipn^ey such as 
have |»la<^ .t^esp, past , tarentj yearl. .We bate joihesj these 

conferpuoes fjJOifP' tiijae, to time on the footing of opr, b®*PS 

spectatprs. only,; and with no power even to take part in disPiis^ons ; 
at others we have , had representatives holding diverse . and ipyen 
opposite views— one party representing India ajid the, other the ^ome 
Govemnaent, as if thp same power conld blow hot and cold at once ; 
at others , tWe was some attempt at negotiation, as in the 1881 
conierencp.. But all have necessarily failed. Conferences, between 
Powerij: whicli differ toto ecelo as to what money is, and whose aims 
and ideas are altogether contradictory, weife bound to fail, as they 
have in fact failed, How could sober Englishmen, with their belief 
that the monetary unit is a certain weight of the metal chosen for 
the standard, even discuss money with those who believe that money 
is the creation of la.w, and Ihat some miracle takes place at the mint 
by which a commodity is converted into ‘ money ’ instead of being 
the same in substance and fact after the miracle as before ? ’ The whole 
proceedings of these conferences have been pure, farce, and it is our 
duty, as having a fixed monetary system, to tell foreign Governments 
which approach ns that w'e can have nothing to say to any proposal 
which requires for the assurance of its success a belief in the theory 
of bimetalUrin. The same with negotiations stopping short of con- 
ferences, ' There is nothing to negotiate about. ’If other countries 
become frankly monometallic in theory and in juactice^ there would 
be common ground for discussion, bat now there is nothing in common 
between them and us. 

If p;e;Cpntinue dallying with foreign Governments out of courtesy, 
or for, any other reason, Nemesis will snireJy overtake us. We have 
had . a sufficient lesson. Our courtesies are interpreted as business, 
and foreigii Governments may even liave cause to complain already 
thpt pf6 ternpf®d them to come, and negotiate when we were not 
prepared to, deal. 

. . .jntiq . next point is that every effort must be made without delay 
tq give India a, good money. Until we succeed in this problem, we 
are uqt: safe in our attitude abroad, Foreiguers know, that we are 
learffiig a..^ageroU8 problem unsettled, sard ,caq have little feith, 
ab. long:, as t^t is, the case, in the superiority of our principles 
reproach of .giving a dependency bad money 
must .:!bn .V^d, before other countries ,cah listen to us with 

%SlVj^itbi« tob®:^he^ Thq Indian desptch speaks bravely of 

bht.tbe/better city opinion is undoubtedly 
t^t.thia is fer. too sauffni^ ^ view^ and that thl gold standard is by 
Qo .rn^mts in ^e eriis of restricting the coinage are indeed 

The Qity in its memorial to the Chancellor of 




' t|ie, 'Exchteqtier Ijais .ffcteted ottt thfe 

ifubg^ct lip to iriust be tSjiji 0l4^ to 

study whftt aafU' life’ fliets rf 'the last Utu^ttlOmUnt, is tlio pre- 
sorit jjOsitioA’ «n:4’ Uttatnde bf thte Indikii people'^ 
money; whether should ha# 0 \U jgidd dr a SilveS^! 'stabdaard; 

and in wlHi:t-iriAy'’’pnO'''-<|:' the-'dtfie3Ci*i|";1te ^ bstablishod^ ; '’But- iaftor 
the ' in!qa5ry therb' ibihSt be action; IWd'iSAisK p^iWe dlfcetnUtive^ 
i.if.' ambug the 'kltetliefcives possible Oocoidiiig tO sound monetary 
prinpiples— is besObtfith ;Sifiiculti<“s. ITiese alternatives arb f (1‘)‘ thb 
restoiatibh of the old standard of silver; (2) the erhataon of a’hfetV 
silver standard with ■!* the' silver contents of the rUpee' wofth' U'',sllikde 
less than 1«. 4d., the valUe at which the rupee nmitiattses ciirrentV^d 
(3) the adopUon Of ,;a gold standard at the eiquivaJent x>f thfe present 
gold value of the rupee^’i.e. Is. 4d., or thereabouts. ' 'But all Upe beset 
with serious difficulties, and there are serious difficnltiOs of pdiidple 
aS regards the sOcond and third, economic opinion in the^past havinjg 
tdways favoured’ thO continuance of a well-established staudmd, in 
spite of temporaiy interriiptions in its use, which would limit any 
possible action to the restoration Of the old silver standard.' ' TherO 
are hardly any questions in the sphere of money aUd dhanoe Of 
greater difficulty. My own prepossessions are in fayOur of relurUihig 
to the old standi in India if that be possible. With tact and ij^tiOhOe 
I beUeve this could be managed, though some shock would hsadl^ be 
Uvcddable. 'But the problem is of so serious a kind, and the pitfiills 
are so many in consequence of the closing of the mints,*' that Opinion 
inay be in suspense for a time until the inquiry suggested.by tboCity 
is made. It is for those who are responsible to declare* &e 'alter- 
native they choose, after the fullest inquiry. 

To prevent lUisconceptiori, hou'ever, I may be peittritied'-to 'add 
that nothing has happened to silver in recent years whibh uUtkes it 
unfit to be standard ' money. Tliea-^i has been great v^ii^ldoa fi-om 


the old ratio between gold and silver in the last twenty-fi\^' jfears— 
silver lias fallen measured by gold, and gold has ris<m toeafetued 'by 
.' ailver ; and there have been at times great flhctuatiofik,;if*^®fed • by 
OOOTespohding fluctuations in the exchanges between Wl^feiji^^aaid'gOild- . 
; U^ittg . countries. Bnt both silver and gold hav^ w^thulilaod: 'tfdhd 
each in its b*n Sphere. In the daily traUsaOti^i' 

' ihb,!'ObSi^es in 'each from' week 'to''Ueek andi_m<mt^i'td'’'ifetpsbt^^^ 


lire ^fend of pf a 
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na,e«ifiii^ bj incoines and wag«!$, wMe|i Jt^ye hardJy 

«^pged ;.li^ in<bi8,ii(rAy^ mapitpof the fell of ppces,jgi>l4jw been n 
good st^dntd # ptogressiye country like England, ey^ fejr.a long 
perjpd, , Jf ipcoTnes ,8,8 well.as ttlie value of cqmmodities ImuI al«o 
declined :honunally, the appreciation would have b^en more s^qps, 
but,thq.aetua| gravity oftho appreciation baa not been great-r^ifc has 
not gon# bqyond the* limits yrhich aie toleraW in a standaid, and 
which htay be looked for in any 8ta,ndard that naay be selected. And 
the position as regards silver in India for a long period ip even more 
satisfaoti^. , Lidia is not a jirogressive community, and there has been 
no,advancp, I believe, in real wages and incomes in- India corresponding 
to the advance in England in tine last twe.nty-<five years. At the 
same ,Ume, at least for many years after the fall in silver 
measured by gold began, there was no advance either in money 
wi^(» .and incomes or in the prices of commodities in India. Tlius 
the silver standard answered its purpose even more perfectly in 
India than the gold standard did in Engfend, ht'cause in India there 
was no fall in prices as there was in England, although money wages 
and idcomes were also stationary as they were in England. If India 
had had the gold standard, there is no doubt that a fell in price.s 
would have been aoeompanied by a fall in wages and incomes, which 
we ]^ye escaped in England because, of the progress the comuiunity 

hqre, but which India could not have escaped, being Unprogressive by 
coiUi^tarispn. As a matter of feet, therefore, the divergence between 
gold and silver, though it looks formidable, is still consistent with 
the feet thi^i gold and silver have, each in its own sphere, gold in 
England, 4ud silver in India and the East, proved good standards — 
go<^ for short periods, essential for a’ standard money, and each 
better fox . long periods in its own sphere than a common standard 
eitheoT; of gold or silver, or even a mixed standard, wpuld have 
been. , Accident . has done bettpr for both gold and silver conn- 
tries than the , most laboured preparation beforehand could have 
done. . . .Qf . late years it is ass^ed that prices and wages have . begun 
to gq in India — i.e. that the standard has depreciated— an assertion 

which is most, probably true. I have not had time, or op|xntunity to 
imye^gate the assertion, and I express no opinion. But if true, the 
di^^ret^iati^ pver a long period is q[uite consistent with the money 
h^ng.m^Uent fox the primary purpose of a measnxe of value over 
short ppriojter-*thait is, fihm day to (fey, week to week,, m^onth to month, 
ah<i fiv^ yi^, to year. The depre^tion, is, no greater than what has 
ofUdi.,W]^ned in similar periods, and what happened in this country 
and ip;.;ih^ itself in the.fifUea and, the early si^es. 

in. jsUver-nsing, countries, therefore, in- 
sfemld inpte^'with all tlmir. strength again^ iha 
polish remain a go^od standaid for money 

as in Bpjtepf ^ ficom the former ratio betwe^, 

^wofedfeiU;. a^en.'they are. ex<dianged against. each. other, the 
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! ^li^lJespcAding yan9t46aB 'in the ^ 

■ »w|fe[»g ‘. .rioatifaieg^ f '■ S'.ile'.i' 'tbi-'thei:! oteaiibli^>«j| ^ ^ 
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oojBwdeied,'it^hat©y«r’fl[|(fe^<»iei'itt'a qufai^tasf 
mapey ihr » 
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car^ of tUamsef^, Soeh fluctoatioit^tee’erBseattiU^e'^^ exfistetii^ 
of gie^.mfi’d^Qi^ and. exchange dey^B' Whd oaost/^^idtfjHlieht td 
take ctue of. t^msBlyes, and the business of' the tn^in^y^ tradeiir & 
baitlly concern^. ' ‘Tod much mtist hot be made of ex:dbyige iiKffi- 
culties when WO tddk at “the enormous foreign bustneSB ’doine^ hy the 
United States during the Civil War with 'rtitl>idly aaSd Violently 
fluotuating inoonveMible paper, and at the bnaihess done 'in ' oiir * own 
time by countries' like ;}iussia and the Argentine Bejintdih trith' in- 
convertible paper, i; The fluctuations in exchange betWefeh gold-' and 
silver-using countries are not to be spoken of by comparison: 

* It is impossiUo to anticipate that the monetary conamiotion trill 
be quieted all at once in the way described. The Waters have been 
disturbed too deeply to subside in a day. But our oWtt record will be 
clear, and foreign agitations will affect us less. 


As to what foreign countries may do, it would be Useless to 
Bpeculace very mUoh. But a survey of the facts in the I^t^g 
countries hftthe world would seem to show that as agitation 
dinunishes a tolerable situation will arise. Europe has practically 
become mcmomrinllie e gold basis. Germany has long heisn in 
that category, though not quite so ready, it is said, to let gjold be paid 
but of the Bankof .Oermany,' as strict theory requires. Emace'iisl also 
in that categoij, thoi^h cumbered by an inheritance of useleis silver 
fipm the, time when it was bimetallic and lately by the heresy of 
its leading public men; Austrisi-Huugary and Baly, and last 
of all Bussia, have committed themselves to the s^e’ prih^ple, 
while the northern countries of' Europe and ofh^ niiUor places wh^ 
inconvertible paper does not rei^, are monometallic bun j^d Intis'' 
also,!-: If well is let alone, sonMhing^^like mtmetaiy s^h^^bVer 
.whj^..|«£^on is thus being estaWshed. It maj be doutf^td whet^br ' 
ti[|bgQlkl atandard can he mccessfyiy estabhahed hrAll'^e ^ 

i|, ' bftb ; the 'experiment ' involves no-.'dsqsWtm^; ■fltji&'’'-fi^nd* ' 
'!;i^:i<^ve8''tlMi way 'opeu'-’wben dt'frilt. ':^‘-'ni''^]ii^iii^6^_liC'' 
iTtW'same; 'iney.-.ber'''aiddi'.ief 
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lasit resortt.in .xqaiiters of taooe^.t If ihis belief is ’ig^ 

etiend^ iaihe CJiuied j^teriea will be preserved’ ihna aoj new' a^N^idlc^ 
aild-^e ‘jsdftineaey ’.egitatu»% which has beea persisted ia iiorfiWitlH 
steadily. its ft^uimibr quite tli^j je8rs*wit back as &r as thit 
•^wiUanbsidet At &e worst, ia the United States they cam batgo ovdr 
to a silyw stexidard ; and although the shook will be great at first, « 
silver standard steady adhered to, provided all proper obl^ationS 
ooutraeted ia gold are met in gold, would not* be a b^ thing. 

In, any case, whatever is done in foreign countries, our own action 
in adliering to a single standard and to ihe sound principles of the 
monetary ^stem of which that is the foundation, will have a steadying 
effect. . Agitation will be discredited when it is seen that the best 
thing as regards a good metallic money, when once established, is to 
let it alone, and if a nation has not got it, to get it as soon* as possible 
^end stick to it. Agitators, by the necessity of their agitation, exag> 
.gerate altogether the sphere and infiudnce of money, and seek to 
accomplish by means of changes in money what these changes cannot 
effect, which necessarily produce disturbance and unrest that are 
altogether misddevqns. 

A final remark. I would make is tWt the utility’ of gold and silver 
as the money ma^s.must not be judged of by the facts in a time of 
transition. On general grounds, notwithstanding all the change of 
the last twenty-five years, gold and silver remain good-money metals, 
silver w Wi^ as gold, and even a greater, change might take place 
without ,th<at fact being altered. Very grtot changes, although not so * 
great a cbaagevijiave happened before — for instance, in the first half of 
the soveqteenth century ; and there is no reason in the nature of 
things , why they should not bapi^n at times. But it still remiuns 
true that gold; and silver dp not change so much 'as other "&i&gs, in 
short period, the quality which fits them for money, and while that 
is the case ,we mqst not expect the rapid* fluctuations of last- 
twen^ 7 fiws yeam to be' perpetuaT; certstinly not, if Governments learn 
wisdom an4 ’ avoid inceasant operattons in one. metal or the. other.' 
Even. ^ -the, last tventyr^ve years, as* I have firequently pcontdd out, 
there haw been lengthened intervals' of stesdineBs b^ween gold and- . 
silyar....,^ti!ifh^.i>he^i^^ period is over, though no one can 

^tnre, the metdis should fidl iq^nahto a more normal^ 
<o(n>ditj^.,,,^eanirhite theal^^ have <bemi' fait and theoalh 

for intSe^^tunoe and actio&i th^ natural enough, have really |beeh 
vuyustiliedii. ^ fiagetftdness of tlm wisdiam «rf whieh , 

Ibi eapec^^y hraf&iiu jthMe'it is impossible to ferem^i 

<tesdto!situ.'<i#yt«b»a^ 
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CRE£DS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


QOBaSTlONS affeettng ihe right organisation of onr primary sohool 
eystem, and espedaliy those which concern the relation that ought 
to subsist heWeen the various bodies — religious, philanthropic, 
municipal and. imperial — engaged in the administration of that 
system, are always with us. The aspects of the problem vary from 
year to year, but its final solution has not yet been reached. In 
particular, there are some proposals now awaiting the judgment of * 
the London electors which ore of far higher than local interest, and 
the treatment of which cannot &il to have an important bearing on 
the public opinion and the educational policy of the whole country. 

It will be remembered that one result of the memorable general 
election of 1895 was to send to Parliament a large majority of men 
&vourable to the voluntary principle, and pledged to vote in support 
of additional public aid to denominational schools. The Government, 
in these circumstances, was bound to act in accordance with tlie 
smondate of*the ccmstituencies. In 1896 they brought forward a 
measure whidi, while it offered sensible relief to the mam^rs of 
such schools, took a larger and more ambitious scope, and dealt 
rater alia with the organisation of secondary and technical edneation, 
with the transfer of much of the fesponsibility for the effidency of 
teaching from the central Government to local bodies, and with the 
introduction of special upligious teachers of various denominations 
into all elementary schools alikn. This measure was felt by mimy, even 
of the habitual supporters of the Government, to be omde and ill 
considered, and it was ultimately withdrawn. The legislaticn of this 
year has been more modest in its scope and purpose. It has had for 
its main oligect to relieve the religious bodies of what some of them 
desorihfd as an ‘ intolerable strain ’ in the form of voluntary suhserip> 
tuMMf and to mdre it easier for those bodi^ to ma^tain their 
siebools ai istagral parts of the provision for national education, sido 
by aMa adth adtools provided by Boards. How effeotiml this 

‘’xaltef lnaa ihaybe seen on looking at a few figures. Last 

yaar^tim (iMn}itai|r Dontrihntunis of the supporters of Chmeh of 
tba glgind ad^ls am o mated* to 643,3861., those of tim Wetiigrsna 
add those of the Bomaa CatbpUo oo&aaruiijity to 







. 9!r44d2.t while ihe^ of British and otherjtmdehitaain^l^^ sc^ls 
leadMd the eum of 88,d41.1. tote! 6f thd 

is thtxs rc^^resented hj about 860,6001., and the Ai^,.pf leet 4^^^ 
provided a new grant of five shillings per diild fof all VoluhtiBy 
schools, and at the same jtime released the managers irom the obli^ 
tion to pay local rates. Lx advocating this liberal' addition to the... 
tesontces of the denominations, a wish was expreksed by the . 
Preifident thid; the new grant of 660,0001. should’ be devoted^Hw the 
improve^nt of the school equipment^ to the incite of t|ie staff 
and to the better payment of the teachers ; and'it cannot' bq doubted 
that the Education Department under its present headt, an^ in accon* 
danbe with its best traditionB, maybe relied on to secure these olgects 
as-ffw as possible. But there is nothing in the Act whicHmakes such 
application of the additional funds imperative ; and it is certain that 
a largeport of this fund will be devoted to lightening the burden of the 
vohintaiy eubscrihers, and that the amount contributed by religious 
bodies, which at present scarcely amounts to one-twelfth of the whole 
cost of primary education in the country, will materially and steadily 
demease. Even in 1894, there were nearly 5,000 denominational 
schoKfis.mamtained either without voluntary support at all or with con- 
tribUtionB not exceeding five shillings pmscholar. Nowall these sdhools 
and probably noony others will remain under the .exclusive manage- 
ment 'of .sdf^nstituted committees, who will appoint the teachers, 
determine the character of the religious instruction, and ‘secure for 
their ‘several denominations such sectarian advantages as a school can 
hardly Jail ^ give, but who neither subscribe a shilling to the funds 
nor represent any body of subscribers. -Such schools have now by* 
the'<giseia of Barliament been Uberaljy assisted ; they have escaped 
for the' present the ranch dreaded co-operation of the ratepayer in 
the local'inanagement ; and they have secured a renewed lease of li^ 
and actixdty fbr the voluntary principle. 

Ihe supporters of that prindple are not, however, co^nt tidth 
the very substantial' concessions thus gained. They have, been 
encouraged to suppose that tbs public opinion whhsh has already 
enabled the Gnvhmment to confer one advanti^e wili also help them 
togoa stejp ieixther, and by impressing the Board Schoob abo with 
sdbaa^lfing^of'a. denoUiimtioiial character, to overttom thb settlement 
made by Jdr.Eoieter in the Education Aetof 187ff; .The ‘Moderate’ 
dMoiam;* publicly invite to the opporttmity, of ^improving 
their as ,,Chm%hme^^ B: b ctmstantly'- urged upon them 

b mom ^ definite ’ ^Cfitiistian teaching thmi b 
the exbibing bw. Thb meahs^ of 
; theu!'view;:^>Bible 'b not definite enough, and that’ 

Ijjard uid apostles b of little vdue 
.-^iiii;:tofce»iiwiifa4mtn .pat tqpon it. by some relighM^ 
itt»ptheriTOrda>-^definite;* teachbg'm«ana'l«i^i|fc, 




tidiuii! Uddbing, thif id nearly , 

ihieioltigy of the1Q»U'b)£slied Chtircli; Atf dMid^ebbdi^ 
whose q)bhesth(ioa; a^ tibe' Dean of lald‘ l!ir^ D^y^^ 

put forl^ of the e(muhg' electicni ih 

designed to seoard 'ih '3ie isehools of dhe' BoeM (n) thh' tetu^iagof . 
the Apostles’ Cr(tlil,‘';and' (&) the allocation of sepande dassHNtoniB.io > 
arhioh the ministlA'of .yarious relig^otia bodies shall be at'libetiy to . 
teach the distincti.ii'erdiQdIxines of their seVOial'Ohuiches to the ddldreh 
of such pttienis assdt^^ it. 4t is to be observed t^ tiiis' d^mttd ■ 
comes fithn ibose %h(^Bpeahin the interests of the Church of Hktgtahd 
and from iich one d'se;' But it is also true that the party v^hidi- ia 
commonly styled ^Moderate ’ has not nnanimously adopted this pro- 
gramme, aiid’ that;aome of its members have arrived tardily and adth 
evident reluctiunoe at the conclusion that it would be a tacticail 
mistake to insist for the present upon the adoption of both^lnoposale. 
Many, however, i^tain fiiith in both, while others, who think the first 
hopeless, are anxious to secure the second. It seems, ' therefore, 
desirable that the London eleciom should reconsider the nature 
of these proposals, and shculd try to forecast the probable oon~ 
sequences of their genertd adoption. 

‘The Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments.’ 
This seems at first sight to be a very simple programme of religious 
instruction. But the second and third of these are already M tiie 
Bible, the One being a compendium of duties of universal obligation, 
and the' other a formulary of devotion dictated by our Lord hiitis^f. 
Both are of course included in the scheme of ihstmctioh adi^ted by 
tile Board, and require no- new mle to sanction them.. But -tiie 


Apostles’ Greed stands on a tvhqlly different footing. /Not ' <mly is it 
not in the Bible, but nothing analcgous to it is to'be found 'aet‘'&zth 
for the acceptance of Christian converts either by the Saviour 'Or 'liy 
His apostlesl It is a purely human' document, tiie ontcofoe ^ -early 
controver&es, venerable for its antiquity, and valuable to tlie adult 
Christian as a concise statement of those ai^icles Of Mth u^Oh have 


been presumably taught to him in the Church: No quOstfoufo'heUe 
aO to the truth or authority , of the Apostloef Creed;. '' ThO.^ptint 
Oit^portance is its' fitness or rUifithess for the iii8tru0tip!n'''of ^yoUag 
' eithor the several' proportions it' 

thO coufinUnioU Of Saiiu(8, ’ ifoO Bfoiy '^|Bih^^ 
'into 'IMl-^-;^' to -Ifo' 

. ' -H l&^''fire - nOt'‘Oaq^ls^D^^< fh^'lMkoafoia 







ti}ie Cllmstm faith, eaa mi^^plato vithQut |hiB 
toyi^ . <rf i that attemi^, aQ4 the barton, needless, and i^efito 
Qontonywy.^hich yroold again iu^italdj arise nut of it? ijii,’ 

•; Mk« 4thelatan .ltilej in dediaing to cqme. forward at the neiict 
elftotioh, has pubUoly coiigratalated hh>. fronds on the; success of his 
Ci«pq[iai|gn, and stated that ho regarded his mission for the present 
as acopprplishfd. Herein he shows . himself to be the subject of 
a .remarkable deludon. His. famous circular has proved a signal 
failnto< ! It has never been enforced by the Board and it is wholly 
distogaiided ;,by the teachers. It is not even embodied in the 
Board’s own Code of regulations. No copy of it is now placed in 
the hamft of newly appointed teachers, and it is in every sense a 
dead letter. The reUgious teaching in the Board Scdiools is, as 
a^pesrs plainly fnan the most recent reports of* the examiners in 
rdigious knowledge, not a whit more dogmatic or definite than it was 
before the crusade began. Tet it cannot be said that the crusade has 
been without results. It has introduced in an acute form the 
odmim theologuyurn, into educational politics. - It has alienated many 
.of . the teachers and made their relations to their employers less* 
harmonious and satisfactory. It has seriously hindered the proper 
educational work of the Board. It has set the examplb of trying to 
*!eaplhit’ the municipal schools for the furtherance of sectarian 
intetosts, It has sought to discredit the valuable Scriptural instruc- 
tion which has been given by the Board/during a quarter of a centTurjj^. 
It has d(Piie something to make the co-operation of Christian people 
oI yia^us . classes in tihe work of public instruction more difficult than 
before i .and it has brought us a step nearer to the time* when the 
Bhiglish people, tired of the va!n attempt .to satisfy the clauns of 
riv^ Churches, will, as in France and in the United States, delibe- 
.xately ^ make further concessions, or to recognise thf teaching 
•of rdigiion.4u.the common schools on,any terms. sh all. . 

.. , It in often urged that .the proposal to adopt , the . Apostles’ preed 

iOerve as jau) olive braocih^.nnd would enUsi) m.. its support 
'Uhnst^ pes^ofall creeds. ; l^isls eigtnvemistAjre. • Boman Catho' 

tr __ ^ 'n. J 'Ll.'* A-u 3 ixt- 
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of 4h^0W Wrests,., have neverasked to ' 

shai«4ihda^pi^hi^mh»thei^ the Wi^eyans, 

hut diminis^ng 
hwgf ^wnei the.r^^ous 

absent fimn 
Amoijg Congrej^^nalists 
.PSepied is .eatiMy unknown l^th in thw. :.<4>,eEel8 
i Frren i&dUsh and other volantary Frotestant 
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idvH^^e XposiiliMt’t cCI^^ sdiools- 4 <m« . j;^ eii^^ 

the attilitilriMd hea^of l^e English ChKrQh* jbnttiiUy fifom 
tion t#iHigh Jbglhiftin vhrgy and la^en. .Hence it is es 8 entia%. a 
se(H»jjilK 9 t'S’'®poi^^.|i^ it maaijifestly cQ^iaTenas 
Sedteh Id of thei^ of 1870. 'Vi^ether it 1$ in a techi^i^ and 
l(^al|eens 6 a vihlalacnt pf the letter of that. Act is a point so^eti^nes 
dt 8 |W!ited;^httt hitherto 1 ki^ow of no anthoritatiye opinion ^of 11^7 
judge ; c» fespOUtible la^ officer to justify the use of the.O^i^^ in 
Boa^ Schods. Nothing short of an Act of the ILegidataire amending 
or vbatexpreting Clause 14 can set the question at rest, aad it i^i moat 
t^p^hkel j that tfaie or any other Parliament would ass^t tossuch. a 
pri^nosal ifdt were made. Meanwhile it is not within thenrovince of 
jueznbers of any .local School Board to anticipate the settWipidit of 
ap important questicm of public policy. Their duties are sT^oiently 
important' and are clearly defined by Act of Parliament, and the dTSt 
of those duties is to administer and obey the law, and not to a^tate 
for its repeal or amendment. 

The question has often been asked before and needs., to. be 
repeated; — ^Who asks for the introduction of creeds into the latefaided 
’ schools ? Certainly not the parents of the scholars. They have the 
strongest interest in the right ' nurture and admonition ’ of the ohU<^^- 
Yet we do not find any of them joining ‘ Voluntary school d^ends or 
' Church defence ’ associations, the English Church Unioh< or the 
PrimroM Lei^e. Those societies are almost exclusively eompoai^ 
of persons wlm do not use the public elementary schools fqr theip- 
selves, but whose c^dren are. probably to be found .in the great 
public schools auch as St. Paul’s or Dulwich^ the City of- J[^doin 
Sdhool, of the Girls’ Public Day Schools. Now it may im^^'be 
said that in scarcely one of those scnpols does the Cheed ^oii^ ! |^ 
of the scheme of inshruotion. This is not because of the m^sh^ce of 


any legal restriction such as the CowpeivTeinple Clause. <. It is 
ixi the discretion of thh governing bodies of such' sehook’ tO'tei^^ 
ipreeda and catechisms if they like and if the pasrenk wish''^ it. 
, l|at;‘|li|iey do, [not like, and. the parents express Ih 

th^ij^OQls^ the pp^r wd piiddledass^, stic|iri^||| 0 Ci^ 


given is generi^fy of''the..8axne' 




. aei^ ‘pipi^ 

:^(^''the 

• ' ’dhrt^dii 









fit,/ ■ ^ "■ '' ■n'-a 

pufaJic the ^idisp!^ jmj^oiftuifie of 

iaiikiiig'^:’]^i^ ^e imd Udddlef 
«&&i;ci^i^t‘tifth^ Secidlidai^ solfools^ But'df al{8dbitl|f^a^^ 

Ai^. AH tlie solitiitade of iho ‘ Modon^ ^and'^ £&^ 
seems to be eecpetided on the poota dliMia,<^|)iBeo^^ 
iAod find bdrselres confnt^ted witbi tfais'ringnlar aQonmfy,iiM> 
tbs imj^ition of d&tinctive tbeolp'gical teocbiag is not a^ed> finr or 
Approve 1^ tbe section of the community most nearly mterested, 
Init & advocate solely by their social fuperiors, who seek to enforce 
people’s children doctrines am} formularies which they 
do not li^t and probably would not accept for their own, 

• On the moral and practical value of the simple and undogmatic ’ 
Biblical mstruction now given in the Board Schools, it is needless 
her® to d|rell. Twenty-six years’ experience has shown it to be highly 
acceptable to the parents of the children in the schools, and the cases 
of Udlhdirawal from' the teaching or-of complaint of its onsuffieiei^cy 
ate exceedingly rare. Here is the testimony of a well-known digniti^ 
of the Church, ui'ho has had singular opportunities of studying the 
educational problem from the point of view both of teacher and school 
manager, and whose identity is only thinly veiled under the signature 
of ‘ A Northern Archdeacon ’ : — • 


Ap. (hat the law forbids Is the use of any formulary ^stinctive of any religious 
denc^dihadon. It does uotpimit the religious instruction to what Mr. T^ch calls 
the histcrieal teaolnng of the Bible. It allows the teaching of tBe whole Khlenot 
only 4n the historical letter, but in the most religious spirit. And experience 
: proves Jhat ia the majority of Board Schools it is the i^irit of the Bible which 
the tcaohers teach quite as successfully as ifs letter.' In one large town with 
which I‘ain ftolliar, there is an annual examination ip Holy Scripture mmhUm 
to dhe children in Board and Church Schools, and for several years tbO' ipvariable 
ie8n]!thas:been .that nearly all the prizes have been won by the Board Sdiocdsi 
Mapy.qf. our, Bishops have testified to the reality and excellence of>the telig^hs 
instrocdon in our Board Schools. Those who have attended the opening services 
and instraetioh in these schools din bear witness that the eamestnbsei and. rover- 
race W isot a whit behind Church Schools. Numheie of clergymen have told me 
that. they, find mtndidates for confirmation coming, from Board eehpohi at. least 
, cqqiilly.eqnippedxSlig^ously wito those from Church Solux^. h[ 7 >^|iP^ano& covers 
A qip^i^jof a ^entuiy from hund^s of Board Schools. , (2[imte, '^temhet 21.) 


S^d^y Oudgh, whot® churchm»iU’iihi|>' xdB' b® generally 
a(dfaiid||0d setids' to of 

an.&piessipn of own a significant letter 

j&mh Ckureh. ufil^ibuer in cbunbbtldfi Wfidi Ooiptw Chiisti 
seized ■In' Ckiibdni^elt'' Th® lette/eoataiM, 

^^qh^h iSd«^ aH.unr cmdron,;8ro; ta^' 

.Imve a )«gs «hool e»cttjp^i^;.thft. 

iMlrattten'k exes31«a* hs^’w ii 



' Wne the ohildraa do not nc^iw 

' !3jei(i^'.ilSQidd .wi^f 'hut> t!^ '{bvnd<i^a'&' 'gdd^‘'iitra^ii^i6ii ",68 : ,%u^" ^ 

'f . xtev;^ h9(l: .fo imNieit . '.«ngrtluB|r>"'> ’ V •'<-^7 ^ ' XmaS' 

’P&yistf the Ten. 'fio^ OT Hf ^Hi egta, . ilSimi'Sii^<%(isiiSf)^^c «^^ OH 

. feMiuiient, Md wme , of.."<%,; 

HpietleB u y«iQ ae^lS^Hljn^hiiis. It is agrasf j^vOeg^ to.^^»ie^,aA inor^h^: 
prayers St ohe Sf; otfr BoaH Schools, ^y have a ,f , 

piano by by neiuis of ent^leSinih^te), to atii ’th^ '#hble! ‘ 

oritjit teiscl^s e» ?nfl((i»rf,.bi^in the ,dey’o>trodc teMi s' ihy^' and #6' at' 

the'ij^oii. owe a gi^ ^ebt of giatitude to ouz s^iKde for theiiico^pcintiott: and- 
*>®'^P*''.'’'' " ■ '■ ''\ , '■; ' , '. ^ '■• . 


Bat if it is;:plMii that^the success of the ' Moderate * 1 ^ 7 . i)^ , 

project for intitddcihig enforcing the ApostlesVOreed vepld dis'* 
tuxh the exisi^g ^itangetnent, and impart a new ^emei4' of; coii^n>«: 
v&epj mid difficulty into the work of the Bo^ Schppls, .it^ is, if 
possible, plainer still that the second proposal put forth, in na^ 
of that party — ^thet which contemplates the appropriation of separate 
class-rooms for tSe sectarian te^hing of different creeds dipdiig. tire 
school honrs— is jret more mischievous, and is more complet^jat 
variance with Sec." 14 of the Act of 1870. Candidates for inemherr 


ship of the Board who pledge themselves to support this policy will 
find themselves in a false and rather absurd position ; for. they will 
have no power to give effect to their pledges. If, elected they, will 
take office subject to the masting law ; they will have no greater power 
than any of their constituents to procure a change in that law; and 
until Parliament makes .such a change, the proposal cannot; take 
effisct. The history of the 27th Clause in the abandoned Bill , of 
1896 is very instructive, and will certainly . not encourage wy 
Oovenmient to revive that pibposal. 

Meanwhile it may’, not be unfitting to restate briefly ike. .yaiy 
weighty olgections to this project, the last remaining ‘plank* in .the' 
platform of those who still think that something may be done to m^e . 
the Board Schools more * distinctive that is to say, more secta^n ; 
than they have hitherto been. 


: The intioduction Of sepm^te teachers, representing sepamta setpty , 
would in the first place substitute for the regular sti^, tyho iure^,a8 is,; 
.we^ .li^wh,forthe moti: part tinned and skilled in 
, jWiatp ehildreh, a numhet ofeler^ and specia^t^.wim are a?,^,riJde 
^ bmng ea> AgycjfiW 

tenets, wpuld be under . aii , imjtiet(., 
giy^,’iggi|i^\i)i^^h»mOT^^ ihe^ 

.^iid^sllj^w 'WMcL are' of ' *%. 

‘'.ef .^iaei^g , ^ 





otgaii^ ' iiie vitti itS' ii^wiice duly 

of e^ocatimi, vaa an f exisi^'^^ <|i4Fiiig 
only t^pit^^osid deperte'^m pa|i^e. 

A nefeemiaty ‘8^ to the adoption of th& itippioiEni^ e^th^ ia the 
£Mtt(;Of t!|^ ‘'Orphigton Scdi^ma * or othervnse, voniid be on in^nuy into 
,the’)^jgi^’l!^e& and plrefor^oes of the pareipts and the preparation 
of a Bogister ’ •ivith a viev to the dassihoation of the scholarB 

for aqpaiato rdigioos teaclung. Now ve have already aoine experi-< 
once of a * Creed Begister.’ The children in Beformatory and Poor 
law Schools are classed in a very simple^ way. Perhaps some five or 
six |>0r, dent, are declared by their parents or discovered by the vigilance 
of the clergy of the Botnan Catholic Church to have had some asso- 
ciation with that Church ; these are registered as Catholics, and the 
Local COvehiment Board and the guardians make careful provision 
for the separate worship and training of such children. Here and 
> thdre a child. is set down as one whose father is a ‘Wesleyan or a 
Prestijderian ; but the Creed Begister, though open*to the* inspectiod 
of all comers, is seldom or never consulted by the ministers of those 
communions ; and all the rest of the scholars, numbering generally at 
least nine-tenths of the whole and including a large proportion 
respecting whom no information can be obtained, are simply registered 
as * Church of England,’ and treated as such. There is no legitimate 
reason to coniplain of this practice. The State stands in loco paremtis 
towards these unfortunate children. It is entrusted net only with 
their location, but with the control of their leisure, and with t^ 
whole of their domestic and moral discipline. It is reasonable, 
therefore, that in the absence of any knowledge respecting the religion 
or irreligion of the parents, they should be brought up in . the 
principles of the Established Church. ' But the fact that 90 per cent, 
of these wai& and strays are described as ‘ Church of England*’ 
childr^ haS no statistical value or any bearing whatever on the 
cla8Sifi<niilon of day scholars, who are living with .their parents. 

Much is said on platforms wd in newspapers respecting the: right of 
* Church children ’ to be educated in the religion of their fathers— r 
that iis io say, the right of the parents *to claim thjst tte. distinctive 
docttin^of their Church shall be taught at the puWc e^^nse in the 
day ’Sichdols. ' Waiving for the moment the cj^uestion .whether law or 
custoUt'Of feai^h recognises any such right, pr noh. ijb |s worth while 
to '‘;Whb Ind are “ Chumh ohiid^,’f hpw are they to be 


sucfc ' 1[?ut' such aa , attempt would baeom© 

the ‘ModwuteaJL, 

aid 'i^On'it* ji^e,’ hbweTSsr„8om® formMnblei 

^'yeijR'krge nuinber of thopawnts. 
registered as belonging to aj^ 





nimjibBidly <N9 o^ 
hesdtate'. to:>:l«fe^^l^|iiaja!^ 
when ibejr l^i^ l^e^eotwill h^ 
from the ot#a(a 7 -ti^hiag of. the scluiojinuster, ,Wd, . th^id 

ov^ to 41 jla.shfrrt/a plaa c^'ehwsf^llddg, th^ 

scholan ' 8 ee<^ditig to the religious p^eoasj^n'’ of the is for^ 

doomed to. isdluns^. Such a measure woujd not he tolmstod bj ^bd 
pareuts df scholar in secondary and endowed schools radtomifoi^oe 
it in thie puldic Elementary schools would be found imi»|Kt|.cdl 4 e.. . . 

This, however, would not be the greatest of thediffioultj^ td.beeon*! 
fronted by the new Board, if they determined to i^opt at^ one of the 
edhemes for giving separate denominational instrootion bj^ peraons 
other than the regnlar teachers. The ‘ Orpington* plan, wh^h 9^ 
snmes that the historical part of Bible^eaching may be left to the 
schoolmaster, bat that the clergyman shall be called in ..to teach • 
doctrine, is privia fade absurd and unworkable. For it would throw 
upon the Board the duty of determining what part of Bibl^tf»dbjng 
is historical and what is doctrinal — & task whicl^ might' perhaps he 
undertaken by a Council of Trent or a Pan-Anglican l^ynojd, but 
which is wholly beyond the competence of the London Sch,oeI,Bcsid. 
Orant, however, that this difficulty were overcome. A more fhrnddahle 
one remains. A' London Board School, let us say, stands within 
easy reach Of three parish churches, of which one is served . , by an 
extrmue BituaUst, another by a pronounced Evimgelical 'vicar, and the 
third by a Li b eral .churchman, whose own teaching wpnld , probably 
eorrespond very nearly to.* that already prescribed in .the Board's 
syQahus. Each of th^e three clergymen differs as .manh.fi^m tbe 
olber two, as wy one of them' differs from the neighhonripig 
Rational 'minister. Now let it he supposed that in .this 
twenty parents have been induced <:o register themselyes as ‘Cl^atch 
of Eng^d,’ Is the Board to provide three dass-roomSf'cr to 
one of these dmgymen and declare him to he the .troe.iesp^ent ,pf 



, ‘ Chnrdi teaching for Phnnffi ohi^irmi’ ? The 
..nniving.at.a decision must rest iqwnihe Board; y^ '^ ,if,i^ 
.the. decision is one whioh Bs memh^s .aie.,,A^ 
and that if they attempt to make .it, 

^4 themselves, in the midst of grave^ 

sdenominationa!', . wotdd . , lie ' 'ppi^ej'ini: 






to «!■% 

oky'^}'!^ vKi^n lies ibe spSieM-.^^ 
tiiaaibaiiB 4^' a Sch^l BoSrd as sacb either td £»mtdSitS» tM' ^dMaOs 
of a sohodute of inquiry,, or t 9 estimate the vrorth' 'hf the 
whea gi'Sfeh. They have not been sutgedied to any snehTtest for them* 
selves: '*^at they can do/ is to say to any candidate whose ohm’aetet 
and , genertil teaching power have bt^n properly attested, * Here it 
our pfoigramme of studies ; are you prepared to teach it ? ’ It'may be 
that an honest candidate will now and then reply in regard to th^ 
reli^ids ^Ilabns, as* he would in the case of French or mathematics, 
‘1 do hot ^1 mysdf competent to give such instruction, and if I an! 
elects, i must beg you to ^cuse me &om it.’ It will then become the 
duty of the school managers, to consider in what way by some adjust- 
ment of duty among the other members of the staff they can relieve 
a teacher who is otherwise well qualified, and make ad^uate provision 
for the instruction he is unable or unwilling to give* To this extent 
the Board is justified in making preliminary inquiii^, but no farth^. 
An investigation into the personal beliefs and religious convictions of 
the candidate is beyond its province. No such inquiry is instituted 
evon in the case of teachers in Church Schools. It is certainly not made 
by the governing bodies of our great public schools, or secondary 
schools, and if it were it would be very properly resented as an 
iinpertihence. This is only one of the difficulties which must be 
encotintered if the Board is so ill advised as to enter upon a dis^ 
cussidn 'of the orthodoxy of the teachers before allocating to them 
their teve^ duties. , 

iSut ^0 most serious objection to either of the two proposals now 
put , forth by members of what is called the Church party is founded 
on edUcaUdnal considerations and on a tme perception of the nature 
and needs of childhood. All wh6 have studied the growth of foetdt;^ 
and the development of intellectual and spiritual powm' in the young 
know yellthat for the purpose of elementary instruction in any subject 
a shfQ^ teaehw does not begin by insisting on the aedeptanee of 
or abstract propositions. If he teaches arithmetic, he 
be^li&^ll^'emplb^g the senses and by using oon«c^ dl{jeots. He 
appieiils'lb'the sohol^ owh experience, and he fadea' by degrees and 
by thi'lwm'hiug’ but of (ammplm to lead'‘ him' ' tqpf te' the discovery of 
rather td impose Upon him'rutes to be learned 
Alj^bri^ the 'Bino Theorem, and 
th^’'^^)<4^|B9i'dfBitpcBtidh’hrei^^^ to a complete knowle<^ 

; ArilduUeBe'^’'^btdu':i8daribl^^ does not regard 

isaiomif''* 'W ’''ihddSBplfete' .because 'they include m 
He 'g^ves' suidi instip!etiofn'''and‘tmiuiUg 
»Pd'%4dJteiae'.W''the''«hadma -at m early 'stage of -fntrf* 
ii' to''piit u 



* ‘ for>ap]^o^|iiag tb«i 

jliditire ditjr. 'S 0 <& JisaiAihg a ]ta(i^|iia{^ ba fellilnr 

vUie pedantic;' < ak(|> 13(atworb |ba^ tx^tli^ 'aU flii!ji 

teo bn ical i liea'- of '' j^iibuiaitf abd rcqoiiing'thaib t^lte a(ica|^)^ bt' tbe 
outsefc ; ; bait be ^pin^ceeda bj- way of i deals vitb <at!e diffietdly 

at a 'tioie', explaitut^ a<’Siew grama^cai distiDotioii Wbeb- be wSatS ' it 
ai^ net before^ and reserves all tW breeder scjeutific geueralisati<ieis 
until the time wbeii the inMligeace of : tbe scholar hiss been so &r 
tmined as to enable him to receive thtwii. Whether he teachM 


hktoiym: ge(^^|iihy or natiual science, he pursues a like- cobrsei 
He takes into aiscoimt "that the imagination, the observant ^ictdty, 
the pqwm to admire What is beautiful in the outward World or 
noble in human' dbarader, can easily be awakened in earlyi lift; hat 
.that the pow&r to reason, to form opinions, and to accept finmal 
intellectual prc^sitions, is a later acquisition.' To enforce the 
aoceptancq-of snch propositions on a boy, to ask him to declme his 
belief in what be does not understand, is to defeat the purpose 
in view, to take^an unfair advantage of his youth and his igadnikiice, 
and possibly to lead to an intellectual revolt in the days to come. Why 
should not teachers who have learned from Comenius, fromPestalozzi, 
from Arnold or from Thxing the best ways of finding access to the 
intelligence and the sympathy of a child, be free to apply this know* 
ledge to the mode of treating the highest of all snbjecto ? Why, for 
examffie, should the method of teadhiug by creeds and catechisms, a 
method which is universally discredited and would not he employed 
by a well*trained teacher in communicating any secular knowledge, he 
supposed to he valid for importing religious knowledge ? One may cmi* 
fidmitly appeal to the>ezperience of Christian parents who hatethmr 
own children about them, and who know something of thepmila winch 
have to he encountered in life. Is it, after all, dootiinal orthodooyii the 
intellectual assent to theological propositions, which such paremts 
rely on as the safeguard s^aiust thmie pmil8,'andaathe best batiafor 
Christian life and character ? But they would genmaUy n^oieeto aee 
their children interested in tbe Bihle^ touched and . insifired by 
Oo^pel story, by the glowing visions of Isaiah and St.; Johiii nr byxthe 
.;fen;|Reat seal and self-devotion of«^ Pauli. And if in this waydfether 
juedi^|tdeea in the young learner some of the fear (d Ck^.’Whioh^''' the 
of. wiadomi some love bf-tnith' and g(raidpi^rbnd<aoibe 
-His Wordf helaWeUooiitmrtia'poBipcamifor 
liibii{^7mdion''(d ri|^t-vview^/Hah<»d >the-iBeamidfeb9'iiW 
the.TiS8qWibahfe>'''<>ir 
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1^tsecteril^,il)9fei^l)|b the Bo^ School, . i^addthu is^ b^ose, 
hur Iho ^ptres^t at .least^h; is the, best’OiraQgeiaetit v^ cto.get; -Some 
good, people .feel it> to bo tmsatisfjriQg, aod long’ to eui^exodiitit-by 
tho addition of homap formularies irbiob. the Bible itorif dote hot 
aupflyw,, Bht to all complaints that it is inccanplete the practical 
ansaroi!;|B.that.at least it 'is well adapted to the age arid capacity of 
childtoP i .aiid that if ‘it awakens the desire for furiher knowledge - 
and prepares . the way for larger and: more definite convictions heie<^' 
aHerr-rand in the himds of ’t^ned teachers who know their busihass 
it ohn do this — ^it needs no other vindiration. Those who demand' 
mosre than this in oar civic and rate-aided schools are incurring the 
risk of losing what we have. Divided as the English people are 
and are likely to be in matters of theological belief, and large as 
is the number of those who attach themselves to no denomination ^ 
all, theib yet remains deep down in the popular mind a belief that 
the Bible is the Word of God and Uiat it ought to be held ii^ reverence. 
This sentiment is perhaps a survival from Puritan limesy it is some- 
what vague in its expression, and it does not always rest on any 
reasoned basis. But the sentiment is there ; it is much too good a 
thing to he lost, and I. think it is the duty of Christian men to 
recognise its existence, to be thankful for it, and to make the most 
of it. . It is in tiie Board Schools no less than in the National Schools 
that this sentiment is kept alive, and the Biblical instruction given 
in them :hoth has been well described as ‘ the one elevating and 
inspiring element in the scanty instruction of our primary schools.’ 
It is nstemishing and a little s^dening to observe the way in which 
some good Chnrchmen are aepnstomed .to speak contemptuously of 
the Bible as a fariicn: in school edneation, unless the AbergUmibe — the 
ekbia-scriptural teaching of the - Church — can be added to it. Con- 
sidering what England owes to the Bible, our one great English 
classic, what a wealth of material it contains, not alone ‘ for reproof, 
correction end instmetion in righteousness,’ but also for the culture 
oftbe imi^gination, and for the enrichment of the nndemtonding, it 
fo ced^n that we could not patt with.it without loWering the tone of 
our schools and of our national life; - - 

, Them are- many problems of the deepest interest and importance 
which , awiaitithb serious: study and dbbberations of the new School 
BiQiijrd^< and with wh|ah both parties— Moderates and Progressives — 
^im'fW'A'.osinmou.ocmcem^- There are the sttody. improvement of the 
'teadbing^i incaw efficientiST^^oit to itte teaohera,‘ better training for 
tihie |n;f;^deache^, ihe z^t adjuabneht of the drims of man^ and 
lOf :;lltiC^|}ectuaL!lnetpm^ of<tbe Board wil;h the 

nmke technical instractisin 
mcm dfijbddvft, the best way of discoverii^ and helping promisiog 

to vplaoeB of higher instruction, and the 
f'ewtdiijftitob thd ' of higher grwto schools. Jh tije 



of socb : ibir 8 e(M>i)icUi 7 

eJ^adawed by (ih« of Devoxtshim in Ms 'wlmilinMd 
Darlington on th# ftjih of October, Die zoembers of SDioM Boud 
will do veil to stmly Dio Beport of the' Bojal Cowmnwibn on that 
sahjeotj and to qoal%then^ves to oo<K^perate with the Oovernnumt 
in estabUshing a between theprimaiyand the aeeoudaiy 

schools. And in x^^ard to religious instrudaoiir-'the one sulject fin* 
whioli no Government examinations are held, and no Govmnment 
gr^ts oan.be obtdned— it is the dntj Of idl who vUae snch instruc- 
tion, to whatever party they' belong, to exercise due vigilance, and to 
take care that it' shhll Be vital and efiSdent within the hOhiitB— ^d 
they are very wide limits — ^prescribed by the eldsting law. These 
are duties of the highest national concern, and. will suffice to abeKHh 
the best energiei of the Soud. Every member of that bodyuho 
enters on his wodk with other aims, and who promises to suppdh; either 
the teaching of* the Creed as part of the ordinary course, or By means 
of the ‘ Orpington ’ or other device to secure the introduction of the 
clergy and sectanan teachers into the schools, will in the first place 
be raising expectations which he will fiad himself powerttes to ful- 
fil, and in the second will be doing something to make the: present 
compromise less easy .to maintain, and so to bring nearer the adoption 
of an absolutely secular system. If he and his allieli succeed, the 
future historian will be able to say : ‘ These English people oiice had 
a system of popular education which, it is true, did not appear to be 
very logical o^symmetrical, but which was generoiis, was compr^eh- 
sive and conciliatory^ was well adapted to the needs of a divided but 
in the inaiU a religious people, and gave more encouragement to the 
teaching of tbe Holy* Scriptures thazi any other State i^stem ini the 
world. But they have it no longer.’ And when he comes to inquire 
who are responsible for this grievous loss, the answer will be.i 'Not 
the secularists, for they were few m riumber and never objected ’in 
any practical fashion to the compromise of 1870. Not the Bbman 
Catholics, for they had every reason to be content with the UbiEirsI 
aid afforded to their own schools. Not the Nonconformists^ loir' they 
not only accepted but thaukfuUy - welcomed the rmsecteidan lel^ouf 
in the schools provided by the Board. But the lifes 'wii»‘ due, 
Bulihe tetemperate zeal of those pen^ns who, ihbte 

’*“''“^**^j^’^urchinanship tlian to "Chiikaapityj^gEW^ 

^'"’^'^^e.'substence, and»wh6''lbt''the aCl^liliil d' 
i triumph w^6 wiBing to ' im^Widiiih''%e'’'teiiif^ 
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MODERN EDUCATION 

> 

{fAN ADDRESS DEUVERhD AT THE MASON COUEGE, BIRMINGHAM) 

« 

Note . — In the fhce of adverse criticisms upon* brief summaries of 
this address published in the daily press when it was delivered (the SOth of 
September), 1 think it due to myself to pnnt the full text, suppressing only a 
sentence or two of merely local or proyindal interest. Those .who will take the 
pains to compare<what I did say with what I was bux)i>osed to have said, will nee^ 
nd farther vinchcation from me. I have added a very few notes where ui additional 
word seemed desirable. In general, I may say that 1 have received from pro- 
fessional educators nothing but approval ; not so from the politicians who tamper 
With education. To the latter 1 should willingly dedicate this address.] 

Education is now so vast a subject, it has so enormous a literature, 
so mai^ widely separated branches, so many distinct lines, that a 
man who ventures an address upon such a subject feels like the 
traveller facing the great t^igle of a tropical forest. There is an 
immense mass of vegetation, an enormous number of trees, but many 
are choked by the competition of theij: neighbours, many by the 
gumt pprasites which clamber round them, many sicken in the damp 
and gloomy shade produced by the spreading summits of those that 
have reached the sun. And probably the first thing that s^kes him 
alter the wealth of nature, is the, waste of nature. 

So I feel when facing the jungle of modem education. We have 
not only old seats of learning, pursuing a well-seasoned system, but 
all manner of ne^ establishments which profess to improve on this ; 
we have, moreover, Ministers olt Education, and a whole department 
of clerks, who legislate upon the schooling of the people ; we have 
Boards and ‘Councils managing, or attempting to manage, new 
foundations, and these Boards mainly consist not of educators, but 
of amateurs appointed because they are rich, or because they are 
Lords, or, worse still, because they are Members of Parliament. And 
theu we have Vast* systems of examination, pretending to replace 
teaching, and pretending to tell us that people who know the insides 
of a list of books, more ‘or less imperfectly, are well edu^ted, 
fit to teach others, or to lead armies, or to direct other importam 
human affidrs. We are living in an age which'professes to educate 
the paw and fit them for a higher life, and open to them the prises 
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once confined to the richer classes ; and yet vre find tbah‘thd race for 
distinctions is after all pntctically confined to the rich, and that the 
poor hare been galled out of their expected privfli^^. All this 
nncertainty, this oonfiuion, this interfering of amatenrs with pro- 
fessionals, of politicianB with pedagogies, of impostors with gennine 
men, makes it exceedingly difiElonlt, bat fi>r that reason exceedingly 
important, to attempt some general sorvey of.oor position, to see 
whether we are indeed progressing with great strides, as some say, or 
not progressing at all, as others say, or oscillating between progress 
and regress, and, if so, with what general resnlt. 

Let us look out into Ihe English world and see what the effects of 
the reforms of the last generation — so many and so various-^have 
been upon the people at large. The most signal results ought to be 
found among the masses — among the poor, who have been brought 
within the reach of education by the provisions of recent laws. Are 
the poor, tl^en, of England happier than they were thirty years ago ? 
I 'don’t think any careful inquirer would assert that. If there is less 
misery and squalor in the homes of the poor who have attended the 
Board Schools, there is surely more discontent. The successes of the 
Socialist, the mutterings of the thunder or the earthquake which may 
shatter our society, arise from the large ntunber of malcontents in the 
land who have learned to feel new wants. They have eiden of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil ; their eyes are opened, and 
they know th&t they are naked. I may be told that this, though to 
us on unpleasant symptom, is no sign of decay, but of progress in the 
masses. Discontent , a ith the present is the first condition of im- 
provement in the fiiture. The present discord between the masses 
and the classes may be like the tuning of an on hestra, which is in 
itself harsh and disagreeable, but yet the cause of the great harmonies 
which are to follow. Look, you will tell me, at a fer better index— 
not the amount of discontent, but of urime. Since the School Boards 
have been established, the convictions in the various criminal courts 
throughout the land have sensibly, nay enormoqsly, diminished. 
This being so, I have heard int^ligent English Badicals argue that, 
with the increase of enlightenment, crime will so diminish that we 
aSay look forward to another Golden Age, not of innocence, but of 
secority against vice from the clear knowledge of its consequences. 

All this optimism seems to me based upon a profoundlymistaken 
view of hnmati nature. It is only* to rare and expeptionri men and 
women that knowledge is virtue, and vice ignorance. Kven the 
ancient themists who skriiched ideal societies never imagined that 
these c^nld reach mtrii perfection as to secure them from decay. ■> 

*** It is the Utde rift witlua tbs lute 

Tbat by sad by will make the music mute, 

And fimr widsabig slowly sUenoe sU. ^ 

And srhen we look oarefelly at this vaunted diminutioa of amrk^^ 
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in the eourtp of law, and consider whether it indeed means a corre- 
sponding diminution of vice, also whether the improvement is caused 
by schooling, we shall come more and more todouDt both inferences- 
Education will teach one hundred men how to evade the conse- 
quences of vice for one whom it will persuade to abandon vice- And 
if it does mahe crimes 'of violence appear disgusting, and so dis^ 
courage them, it may* make crimes of subtlety even more attractive 
than they. were. The highwayman may pursue his calling without 
education ; the swindler hardly can do so. Among the many hundreds 
of pupils [over 5,000] who have passed tlfrough Trinity College during 
the thirty years that I have laboured there, *1 have {cnown a few who 
became, in after life, remarkable criminals.' Eac‘h one of these was 
exceptional for bis ability, and for the high level of his intellectual 
education. If we compare the classes who have had means and 
leisure for generations, and therefore careful schooling, with ‘those 
who have had nothings I'do not know that there is h corresponding 
contrast in their morals. Either, therefore, education has far less 
influence than we imagine in making people good and happy, or else 
our systems of education are at fault, and aie producing no efifects 
commensurate witli the efforts we employ ; or else both alternatives 
are to be accepted, and that upon the uhole is my opinion. 

I^et me cite but one other, much larger, field of evidence, which 
points in the same direction. What effect has tfie last thirty years* 
educating of the Englisli people produced in dissemineting higher 
and purer literary taste among us ? Not very long ago one of the 
leading magazines gave ns the evidence of the booksellers — evidence 
l)erfectly clear and unsuspicious- -regarding the sale of books to the 
English reader. The exact figures I have lost, but I am quite 
certain of the general result. There was, together with a great 
increase in the quantity of reading, a distinct declind in tlpe reading 
of the English classics— a decline in the quality of our reading. 
The great masters, poets, philosophers, historians, even novelists, 
are set aside for the trivial, the sensational, the affected, the 
ephemeral. Is it indeed a progress in culture that our reading 
masses discard Scott for Stevenson, Jliss Austen for Marie Corelli, 
the Qmrterly for the StraridMagazjme, tlie Timez for the Telegraph? 
Is it better to worship a man whose matter is so great Unit we are 

* X bad originally written * 9om$ who beoamo ’ and pxooeedod : * every one of 
them.* This Btatemcnt I Iiad corrected into a reryfew^ bnt peato, my manusciipt 1 was 
reported as above. The Duke of Devonshire October 9) peraphrasod it as 

follows : * [Mr. Maliafl(y3 that he himself had been acquainted with a eomideraUe 

of etodents [of Trinity OoUege, Dublin] who had since twMd to he 
remarkable oiriminals/ When Buqh a Oritip wholly noissod my meaning, my words , 
must have been open to misoonstmetion, so I have modified them. But tho seagd; 
is the same. I could have said it of Oxford or Cambridge, or any other institution 
which trains hundreds of pupils. No education will prevenis a certain percentage of 
failures, and these failures will lead to orime, especially with intellectual and am- 
bitious meu. Nor will any education eradicate all criminal tendencies. 
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theinin^s o£ iS»y of >oiv Fiyst, jroji itoy vgef® the gen^ 
public 

CinesB fot the i^sesl and, secondly, thet fee ^ 

dales’ has been Vonderfulty reformed ^y the improyemrat of ^ 

l^ks. the m^ipUcation'of subjects, and the mtroduction of 
examinatioa tes^ to, giye rewards to real meriL . . . 

^regards the Asion of reading, yery few 
I am quite ready to allow that the diffusion of reading tewis^to 
LraseTe hapless of the masses. But I am not at all sure that 
it is* the sort of happiness which makes them 
tented, or whidi makes them morally bettec or, sounder. It may ^ 
asserted feat th# ploughboy who, when be cpmes home 
work, has the Aice to amuse him, 

than he who cannot read. The same may be said of the ?e^fc 

off her mistress’s copy of the S^ms J ^ 

r^ight in bed when her work is over. But is this enjj^yment 
I^mfeerlort of happiness? Is there any, good in . 

relng clubs.thrppgh the country fTlson 

that tL quality of what the masses read is not ™ P® “ 

their minds ? Is it not a common S 

the good and solid books are neglected for the shillm 
of horrid crimes or the lowest specimens of our not oidy ^ee but 
licentious hress? It may well be doubted, for example, jf^^fe®f 

the antipaly which ^ hddy of 

could live arid last were it not for the continual and 

Ws Xich axe,aervedup to them in- the Pf^Pf « 

Thi, i. lik.wi.e tie will tie Arniwieen 

hatred towards this country. In France, too. the ^ 

eieated by a lying press, which threatens to be an active c^e pf 

■ , Wrir in the futnto Ltory of *Emo^.' ; M, not 

to the doctrine that we are certain to rawe ^d TOnare it to 

b| fee iaefe diffusion of the habit of reading ? ^ f mlS 

thri feobry of many' pious Protestants, that, provideii y^ , 
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viastly imptoVad iSy nioSeiii toddem i^^ihodB, iwad by 

the prihbij^e of com|»titive examinations which test thfe heguire- 
ments eveiry Student? Is it true that higher knWiedgs and 
higher cultpre are more easily obtained, ,and therefore not only 
more widespread, but- larger apd better than they were in. bygone 
generations ? On this point we must riot tdke the opinion, of any 
but experts ; we must not be content ] with the complacent selj^ 
laudation which marks the utterances of certain popular educators, 
list us hear the evidence of the bid teachers in the Universities, who 
have Spent their lives seeking to promote ^general culture in the 
higher classes. Let us hear the evidence of those who have studied 
most thoroughly the technical or special education of the masses, 
and who watch the progress of the country in this respect. 

As regards the first class, I can speak as a specialist, having now 
fbr over thirty years examined crowds of boys for^ Matriculation, 
who come from all tha higher schools of Irelaudj many also from 
the public schools of England. It is my deliberate and carefully 
fomed opinion that although a great modem system of Inter- 
mediate Examinations has been established ih Ireland, and thou- 
sands of pounds are yearly spent in prizes, exhibitions, result fees, 
•&c., the average preparatiou of boys in Ireland is much inferior 
to what it was when pur schoolmasters were free to teach according 
to their lights, and this modern system of pressure and competition 
did not ekist. In this opinion the great majority of my colleagues 
agree, 'and I hear from Oxford and Cambridge friends, and I can judge 
from the English schoolboys who come to Dublin that these also, if 
they have not lost, have gained nothing .by the more recent school 
system in England. We can tell ^rfectly well why this is so. The 
whole of a proper university course in its earlier stages is based upon 
a competent knowledge of Latin, Greek, and of pure Khitbematicl 
So lopg as this was accepted and fiothing else, taught, boys caine up 
in such a sts^e of preparation that the rest of an univer^ty educc^tion 
could be readily dcguired. But now that they spends an occasional 
hour* in the week at French, at German, at Drawing, at Physical 
Geograj^hy, at Chemistry, at Geolbgy, at English Litjerature, they 
fail to acquire the fundamental things, and thejr can' hardly acquire 
an/ decent knowledge of the rest.' ' I shall be told ffeat it is highly 
necessary for boys; ‘Icam something else Latin, Greek, 
and Mathematics; nay, that it is 6<»hdalqt^ ihat a boy calling 
himself educated should' not* able to' read and know 
Geogra;^y, arid Eiiglish 'Literattu^. siid sbine practical sciencq. If 
it be so] let hitri iU due tlriie leaiu all ]these things, -but they are no 
part of 'a stffctiy'triiiVersity'com which is only to make him mast®*f 

wlSab .ttiShifiaji^ 'awi w^ perhaps he hates, in qrder that he may 
ari^[ui|a'^e IaSUd of rea^om'ng, and have before him the highest 
wadrila;;hf iitrit^^ All these modem theories seem to me 




to that a boy do^ttbtoingc for btoaWlfjjtb^ if i(>,toit;^ g(H3^ 

fei»l him fith all his knoifrledge. Sowly tStiis. is absirii^. . wW. w© 
have to do is to natke him capable to tihinJc apd judge* and set him 
&irly on the high road to complete his educaticou for himself. W» 
are not, booPd to , force him to read Sbaikapere, , but to enable him to 
appreoiato Shsdiapeve he cho(»esto:read him. 

This theiv is what I. mean whw f say that ^university edumtors 
will not admit that the classes which seek that sort of education are 
better taughl^ or more wisely directed, than they were formerly. 

Look now at the other kind of education, the technical, which 
onght to fit men for special employments, from the oldest and noblest 
— agriculture — fo the newest, which is probably the working of 
electrical machines. I ask you what has the legislation of the last 
twenty years done in this land of Free Trade to fit out workers in 
technical skill for the great and growing competition with foreign pro- 
ducers ? Jn the case of agriculture, I think the answer most melap- 
choly. In the Board Schools throughout the country villages one 
would imagine that next after the three R’s, every child whose life 
mmt be spent in working the fields should be taught at least the 
elements of modem agriculture ; he should be taught that the old 
traditional blundering along without theory, and without, any, effort 
at improvement, iwll no longer suffice. He should be taught: what 
the French very soon learned in the cato of whi^t, that a fall in price 
may be neutralised by an economy in the cost of production. It re- 
quires no deep knowledge of farming for any man who compares the 
cultivatidn of Northern France, or of Saxony, or of -the Lothimis, with 
that of an average English*, or Irish county, to see that the laud, is 
worked by depIora1>ly i^orant and incompetenti farmers, and that a 
great part of the outcry about* the distresses .^of farmers arises^ from 
toeir owfi complete helpl^sness to meet any modern difficulty. Our 
school education seems hardly to have touched ^this great branch bf 
technical knowledge. 

Turning to the mechanical or industrial aide, I tonuot speak from 
personal knowledge, but may cite wilih confidence the vmdicts of many 
eminent persons who have complained and are' eompjaining publidy 
that England is losing her supremacy in manufactures forthewantof 
hetoear to<dmioal instouctiou;. are told daily/aud I .have no reatou 
'to qtostSou it, 'that the Hermaha in particul^ areas muph better 
tochnioal auatteis, as the Frenoh are.in agti* 
^ thM) is the main reasoU' why >0ennan. ; industries 

"kwa ' axe -such- enon^ua'iiiaid^. all .ntor the 

gratid^' to toad 'in.a- topbrt of. toe Ckumpission 
issued :sitor, toe foragoing-itHm- 
^inlngham''at least 'tnay |s|iid|Kte 



edtt<»tiojt 'devis^ and is 

already prodnciag etcellant results. 3at^it is no lOdsa 'eomptimeQt 
to say that' Binuingham, in many things a model to therrat of Eng- 
land, is not the rule, but the exception. Apart, from some 
Inilliant exceptions, from, whatever lade we lOok at the boasted pro- 
gress of English education, calmly and dispassionately, we find the 
prospect disappointing. I am not speaking as a mere pessimist. 
There is ho cheaper, or indeed more dishonest, form of criticism 
than 14 attribute the inherent weaknesses of all human efforts to 
the Special incompetence of any special age or generatitm. A 
vast number nf able and honest teachers cannot work tmder any 
system in vain. A host of clever boys and girls cannot possibly fail 
to show, and must develop, their talents under any system, however 
poor and blnndering. But it is, indeed, a melancholy consideration 
that they often develop in spite of the system, and not because of it. 
In any case, if we consider the huge outlay of time pnd mon^ 
lavished upon the higher education of this country, the investment 
has hitherto proved very unproductive. "Wei have taught an immense 
number of growing boys Greek and Latin, and our scholars, if a little 
more numerous, are not so pre-eminent as they were. We have 
flooded the country mth lectures and examinations in English, and 
yet I cannot see that either our prose or onr poetry is higher in * 
quality; Kay, I even make bold to say that one> of our older 
students well trained in the Greek of ADschylus codld appreciate 
Hamid more deeply and more intelligently than the moderii boy 
who hais read half-a-dozen handbooks of English Literature, and 
passed half-a-doXen examinations in that famous play. And so it is 
in almost any of the branches of knowledge upon which I can venture 
to offer an opinion. 

Most critics will say to me, What is the use of all tbis'complain- 
ing ? Is it likely that you or any one else will alter fhe course of 
things, reverse a great national policy, mistaken though it be, and 
turn men back to the old Ways with which their fiithers who trod them 
were not content, and for wMc^ we hpve adopted newer systems ? 

' Indeed 1 am not so vain as to entertain, any sucli hopes; my 
intention is rathmr to point out the defects and the mistakes which 
have b^n made, mid, by dafelling upon the catum .of . them, help to 
'frnmx such a sfream pit public opinion as inay at least modify and im- 
prove the present system^ and’ io igzaduallylead to the substitution 
of semething better. ■ Kie only 'legitihiate way to promote reform is 
by peftnaision; ’ and ’every smions thinker is within his rights if he 
endeavours to persuade. 

Si ’therefore remains for me to consider the more important 
Oaiises of' ^ fidlure,, which is not, I think, to be deni^ ; and to 
‘ihoW hotr fer, banning with modest changes, we may ultimately 
‘:«unlvd; . at: ibO heroic remedies. And, as I cannot 
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begimung. Th«W, isno need, for ©maple, to paxlej with the 
advocates, for- the :coi»petitive, examination systein as the means of 
recruiting for our public services, or n^th tl^e supporters of any mere 
Examining Board, ^ .up wUih the title and’ pretensions of a univer- 
sity. The evils , of ,;h<^ have been so fretjuentty and conclusively 
exposed .that it were .mere waste , of time to exhibit them again. 
The former^may perhaps be supported by the rich, in whose interest 
it works; it.may he’.defenied by those very able men who. have 
accepted it as necessary,’ and have made both fame, and gold by 
training the sons (of the rich, by taxing the sons of the poor to the 
utmost liimt, to succeed, in these competitions. ’The false aceusation< 
or rather the irrelevant accusation, against the public schools and 


universities, that they teach useless things, is surely tq; be retorted 
with tehfol^ fofce against the system which crams l»ya with .an 
emmination knoededge of many subjects, to be laid aside and for- 
gotten th? day after the competition is over.* 

But I turn from examiuatious and merd examining bodies, with 


whom, as not being real, educators, we have little concern here, to 
consider the causes why the honest teaching belies in this country 
are not producing greater results. Let us first consider the education 
of those who have means and leisure to take the best and most com- 
plete training* we> can give them — that is to say, the education of our 
great public schools and universities. 

In. the olden da3r8^boys. used to leave our public schools perfectly 
trained in the essentials alieftdy mentioned, and yet ignorant of many 
things which they cOnld afterwards easily acquire. .For what had 
been done for them, was to teach them how to acquire, how to set 
their minds tq new problems, not to present them with the solutions 
of all these pfoblems in a. compeadidus form. , But then there arose 
a cry that too much time was spent OU classics and mathematics ; 
that boys lived years without learning Anything pnctical, and to this, 
' cty, which was raised in the interests of quite another dess of hoys,, 
who were seeking to ; their bread as soon: as ppswhjei 8 cdiooV> 
gave wy; and acoordiog an they weje told it was 
:shnme^ tbat.a boy shod^ not.^,know this pr th,ey ithrnst into 
th# in. English, hours .^en^, hours in 
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chUdre& 'wbo take the higbest ple^ are knotm to oottpoto.'ib. ea 
many ae twelve subjects — God. help ^em ! And this multiplii^ion 
of subjects has not only s^riou^ly' impaired the education bf . opf best 
boys; it has also made education &r more mostly, for it requires a 
staff of masters for%all these outlying and educationally worthless , 
subjects who are maintained by raising the school fees, so that we all 
pay more, and get less real value for it. ^ 

But no . sooner does the boy wme up, with hiS smattering of , 
many subjects, to the Universities, than quite a new cry assails his 
ears. We hear no longer of teaching him all he ought to know, but 
we call upon him to specialise and. choose what subject he prefers, 
and bribe him to do so by.allowing. him to drop all the training in 
the other subjects, which used to be thought, and rightly, the essence 
of a university education. We are in fact coming to a sta^e of things 
when the only meii at Oxford and Cambridge who g^ a real university 
education are the pass men, for these, because they show no special 
aptitude for one subject, are trained in several.® 

I believe that nothing can contradict more flatly the very idea of 
an university education, which means a general education, than this 
penhitting of students to specialise their studieg throughout their • 
course. And one weighty reason why I think so is not the particular 
stress I lay on each or any of the great subjects we teacH, bpt because 
I hold it essential to any proper mental training that a lad should 
master not only what he likes, but what, he does not like. In the 
midst of this perhaps too speculative address, let me insist upon this 
practical warning to such of you as are students of Mason College' — 
you whose life is still before you. The course of this world seldom 
runs along the lines which each of you chooses for himself. * You will 
have hereafter to do many 'thingfe which you will account distasteful 
drudgery. The properly educated man is 'he who can fece such 
things arid do them efficiently with the ledst trouble to others and 
friction to himself. Therefore tl warn you, till youi 'have learned to 
set your teeth, and master what you dislike, you have not attained 
to a general education. Hence, in •our old Universities* the classical 
boy was taught xoathematics, the mathematical : classics, not from 
perversity, or a desise to annoy: him; but because these are certain 
great fields of knowledge which etery eulti'vstcti’'man should be able 
to apprc^h in s/mae ^rt, jnd tlus . restdt, can only he obtained by 
teac^ng'hW to surmount m^tal'oWtacW « , , 

' WOrmay well, tiierefore, wonder how.an idea so subversive of all 
didyeirajly tmining Should have become fashionable in our oldes* 

: “ * Wo Itave afit foUowoa Gidi downward coarse byanymeans so fat in the an^OTt 
Of IWW ojrtng to the extrltno age and wtedoffl of the governing 
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iiaii imce .iftosfc ooaaerrotive seats of learaiiftgi 
that while the class which ‘has leisure to pursue ’ atteteaet ikuowledgw 
aad pure mental training is growing smaller, those irho delsire money 
raloe for tbeu' outlay of tiiae is inereasiBg. Teebnioal instsmction-^ 
a thing wholly dtSekent in origin and purpese-*-is becdming more 
and. more important j«fi>r with the pr^nt peat increase in the. 
complexity and Variety Of handicrafts, of scientific appliances, or 
machiner^for thei saving of manual labour, the training for these 
practical fields must also become longer and more complex. And 
there is a widespread opinion that in this matter . of specisd and 
technical instruqtioU we*are still far behind our neighbours. 

It is in the ^w of this gradual and yet rapid change that I km 
disposed to abandpn the principles which I held in former years, and 
declare myself the advocate of another theory. We used to believe 
that it was not only possible, hut far better, to combine general 
education yfith* special training — ^to insist that the professional 
student should qualify in arts, the artisan in general subjedis. 
Early in this century such a combination was certainly a good 
thing;. but now this effort st combining arts’ degrees with special 
training seems to me to lead to the deterioration of both. There is 
growing up at our Universities a large body of professional students 
who are coaxed to remain arts’ students by all sorts of indulgences . 
and remissions, so that what remains is no real general education, 


while at the same time their special training is seriously hampered. 
What we want is a system of great technical colleges, as well as 


technidil schools, where we shall honestly undertake to teach boys 
their special business, and hut pretend to give them an education in 
arts, or puff them up with sham titles of B.A. or M.A. I have now 
come to believe in the separation of snl^ects according to the wants 
ofiour pupils ; and a£ I think that, in the primary schools, agricultural 
teaching should he the main thing in country l^ard Schools, indufr* 
trial traching in the towns, so I think that while- we must always 
have for the classes of wealth and leisure a high education in literature, 
in phiiospphy, and in mathematics, ire should have for those who 
cannot afford this luxury equally, good special training, which shall 
not be mixed up and confused with the other, with thh false and 
nqti<<u that by so doing we shall ma^e it dither more dignified 
-or- mhre' efficient. ' 


there is now a strong tendeut^th turn olur'. Universities 
into so there is a oorrkspohdiiig tendenoy t6 turn 

we have ' hito ''Universities.' 'In looking ' 
of the lot^datioh q£ this great Coll^, 
led by the sound in^iaots' of' 
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scientific with thei very ^projper addiiam of Freft^ and 

Genuan^indispensable tools in many departments of tofie which 
deal with the Continent of Europe.^ On this basis the^ College naight 
have become a very great and unique school of technical training ; 
and I saw with regret that by subsequent modifications of his original 
and sound intention, the IVustees were empowered to embrace a 
Faculty of Arts, and *also a School of Medicine. Most of you will 
think it perhaps fortunate that I was hot an influential adviser of 
your Founder. I should have said to him when these extensions were 
proposed, ‘ Sir, do nothing of the kind. Your proposed Faculty of 
Arts cannot enter into competition with the older and greater Faculties 
in England. Your Technical College may easily become the best of 
them all ; confine yomrself therefore to an Engineering Faculty.* This 
was not the policy of the Trustees, who naturally followed the ordinary 
trend of public opinion. Accordingly there has since been acquired 
a Medical School. I see as yet no Faculty of Law. And jet even if 
that be obtained, still you will have no proper University, so long as, 
by the express will of the Founder, you cannot have a Faculty of 
Theology, for without that any University is miserably incomplete. 
If you merely profess to give technical training, the omission of 
Theology is perfectly reasonable, and that no doubt was Sir Josiah's 
opinion. But if you once undertake to give a general education, and 
to prepare young men for the learned professions, the exclusion of 
Theology becomes absurd. I know very well that such a Faculty must 
have a definite creed, and that there may be in the College many 
dissenters from that creed. But that is no insuperable objection. 
I suppose none of you will gainsay tbe great principle, now fre- 
quently forgotten or ignored in our theories of’ education, that we 
should strive to make the rising generation not only abler thinkers 
and workers, but better men. Surely the old Universities had sound 
views upon this matter, when they not only set before the youth 
Theology as one of the loftiest studies of any educated man, but also 
that religion as well as learning should be an important factor in the 
everyday life of the student. ^ ^ * 

I return to my contention that we should subdivide our education 
into separate and distinct kinds, an^ seek to give to each class or 
grade of our population that which is likely to improve its efficiency, 
and so its happiness, in opposition to the prevailing notion that 
education should be"* the same ^ for : all, only , differing in degree. 
Political men" who give effect to e^ucatfonal theories seem to have a 
notioi^. of one vast ascending scale, beginning w:ith the lowest infant 

f 1 took ihl# statement f!rom the printed I^foce' to the Mason College Oale&d^. 
Bat Mr. thit* in an interesting letter the Pott of October S, denies UbU 

Sir Josihh had any tod |dan, and that he knew a Medical Faculty must^ soon he 
added to his fomadation. If we regard Medical IMuoation as purely technioel— and, 
th^ I Shan presently diacioss— the addition w<s quite logical. But that will not 
produce a l?niversity, or even promote It, In the strict sense. 



sdiools to tho highest university education— a sort of * 

ascending from earth to heaven. I think this ndt . 

wrong, and that: our education should work along^eral distiad 
lines, 4aeh ending in a distinct earthly tenminus. The iming^viev 
seems to me fostered By el ivery misleading^ phrase-how often are 
people led by phteses-^that the object of edncfttion is to rmsdow 
Sorer population. -I know perfectly well how this p^e is undet^ 
stood inireland, and many English people are no doubt sJly enough 
to fell into the same tyap. It is supposed to me^ that mod^ 
education will raise our poorer people out of the statonin which 
they are bom, nnd put them into some other station which they con- 

sider higher and inote lucrative. ... 

• What blunder can be more fetal? Instead of considering every 
walk in Ufe which pursues honest toil as honourable ^ instead of 
using education %s a means to make each and one o em 

better; to secure; c-jt;., that the ploughboy shall do 
as possible, without therefore ceasing to be a ploughboy ; this mi^ 
understanding makes men beUeve that, instead of raising men^ 
their respective walks in life, it will raise them out of one walk lUto . 
another, for which they have probably no aptitude. Thus the 
* ploughboy, if he is above the average, is to be thrust m among 
clerks ; the clerk among professional students, and so on, ^ch class 
losing its belt members in order that they may become inferior and 
discontented members of a class foreign to their traditions. ' 

This ewbrisnot confined to onr country, where, as you know 
the so-caUed learned profes*sion8 are being crowd^ with dy ^ 
half-trained aspirants. Even in France, an essei^ally agncult^ 
conntiy, the latest returns ahow .us that -to the college for scientific 
agricultnieonly 800 students can be indued to 
S the professions number 24,OO0 students. Thus the mort per- 
manent and important source of wealth in that country fells into 
inferior hands, and the talents whick would have been of inestimbte 
. use in forming are being taken fi»m it and applied to law or journalism, 

' - where they are superfluous, if not mischievous. How vartly might 
ia Englaxid if it were the habit among the l^ded gafttiy 
to (^neateone of their sons a* an agrionlturist'; so that in times of 
ide^s^. ;*B«n farms are not easily let, hft might vteke up ^d 

priaiSidesithe vacant land, and ^ow how 
u ° ekfll, when the; eMinaiy methods ar® 

y-^th^kotfonthat^^ the 

' or that ifeiinitehticm is to rltdto the 
} ifirpite' mie .fopk -nf rlife'.into a^dths^, .-I : 

i.;jon jthe-fiaketioin -bf'.,thoto 
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general eduoatioa,' ■ ■■ '‘N i"i 

It is perfectly absurd to. pretest- against sneb instittttidnB on 
democratic grounds. Provided the poor are well supplied with the 
eijlacation which is suited to ^ them, it would be suicidal for any; 
nation to abolish, or t^ strive to- aboli^r ihe j^lriyileges which wealth 
gives to those thah possess it. That a small class should have 
leisure, to pursue science and literature at their ease is n'ot only &ir 
and right, but of great use tp the majorjjty who are unable to do so. 
Our greatest men pf science are often from j;l\e wealthy classes, and 
owe their greatness to early advantages of good teaching and of 
leisure. How poor, for example, would the English nation be with- 
out Charles Darwin or John Baskin, the two foremost nt^es in the 
great roll of English men of science and of letters in this century ! 
Each of these men came from parents who were able to provide him 
with a long and expensive training. ^ • . 

The first function, then (at least, in'order of time), is to afford a 
complete . and thorough training, especially in those great subjects 
called useless by the vulgar, but which are the real salt of any higher 
culture. And next, these universities should provide the most suit- 
able home for the prosecution of Besearch, where men who have 
completed their training can live in the midst of books and laboratories 
and observatories, prosecuting those rtudies which enlarge the bpun- 
daries of knowledge. As regards the policy to be pursued in these 
twp directions, it seems quite plain that in the former they can hardly 
be too conservative, in the latter too progressive.* The best subjects 
and the best methods of training the mind , being well ascer- 
.tainedi and not disputed by any expeyienced educator, this training 
should be in no way relaxed to meet the cry of the idle, the im- 
patient, and the vulgar. Though results are in the long run the only 
convincing test of success in a ’system, immediate results, if de* 
manded, may spoil everything; On the other hand, as homes for 
investigation, as the hot-house for the fostering of new ideasj the old 
Universities, have ample means end aji^iaratus in the way of Fellow- 
ships, tp which temporary Professorships might w^ be>added, which 
should induce original thinkers to stay there and midce them their 
home. . ■ p'. ■' 

, And yet when I ask what the policy of the Universities has been 
daring, the last generation it appeal that their wisdom runs directly 
counter to mine,” livery sort of difiBcnlty has been placed in the 
way of endowment for ReseMqji,’ which has been met by every 
sort 6f. hbstiie -argum^t -(inpludiag ridictile), and shackl^ in i every ^ 
way. .: He whdset whole time is not engaged in teaching is supposed 
td jbe ;j)dli^^and is treated accordingly, and yet the same pec^e 
that tTniveraifjes . are slOw and scarce in produomg 
orig^ttekers | . Cte the other hind, in the department of mstnwB- 
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to stadonfe, eV'erykind of innovation teeibli to W'tol^iiste'di Not 
only aw> young peo{d«t.' wlto are wholly uMfit to judge, aUoi#ed omis- 
sions and' selections ' of tho subjects .they will Study, but under thO 
so-called University Exterision, the benefits of Oxford and Ckimbridge 
training me being admiiiistejed in hom^^athic or in sugarOd^oses 
by popdlfH- lecturers, and ignorant prople who visit the University 
for a few days in the ivaeation are invited to beUeve that they parti- 
cipate in Oxford and in Cambridge onlture: Thus not only does the 
Oxford man go dowu' to teach in the country, which is highly Useful 
and desirable, but the boys who hear him are told that they are 
practically Oxforid men* which is absurd. When I inqtiired into 
these things at the University I was told by men who Saw Well the 
idle pretence of tho, thing that it was done to ensure the popularity 
of the old University^ which might any day be swept away by Radical 
reformers if it were not in touch with the people. 

This wgiS the very policy adopted by the decaying Roman Empire, 
when foreign racnl were clamouring around its frontiers, and threaten- 
ing to assail its territory. It was thought a safe and even astute 
device to invite a portion of the outlying barbarians to settle within 
the frontier, and to act as protectors of the Empire against those that 
remained without. Everybody knows the sequel. No sooner were 
they admitted to part of the Roman privileges, than they clamoured 
for more, and presently invited the remoter and therefore purer 
barbarians t6 join them in looting the Empire. And so came about 
the horror and confusion of the Dark Ages, from which modem 


Europe only emerged after centuries of intellectual eclipse. , 

I have said nothing as 'yet concerning the professional students 
at our Universities' who do, who must, specialise at some part of 
their course, unless we banisli them altogether firom the University. , 
To do this would indeed be a violent measure, and might he fatal to 
Jhe prosperity of most uniyeirsities,' But l am here speaking merely 
as a theorist, and without regard to £ s. d., which latter should notice 
allow^ to dominate higher considerations. Regarding then the four 
,gr^t professions. Divinity, Medicine, and Etigineenng, the two 
fiztitare plainly more akin, and mote suitable to tmiversity studies 
'tljite the latter. Such studies axe , n^teteiy to any ^bp^r'quilifick- 
jch t^^ as there is -ho hutey aljiout* «pte 

a# s^ms po difficulty m Itevipg Pirofessioi^ 

' and j[jaW,'tendut^^ the! 'jM^j^adimte, '^q^es of 

qln^y remyed|in 'hqnes^^^^ 

dilfihr^t with'Mi^qhe'imd En^eer- 


difrdr^t withMi^qhe and En^eer- 
-lang "kh'4 ete^'spadhd' ^ucafil'O^’ l^iTay more. 
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almostr forcjes the medical student to abandon arts a^d bfscdme from 
an early age a technical student. In suih profe^iona-*^! add 
the Arujiy as another — I see no corresponding benefit gained by the 
sacrifice of time and labour required to obtain an honest arts degree. 

J^ut I shall be told that I am protesting against specialisation at 
the University on the one hjwd, and advocating it bn the other. 
Why should not tl^e* Universities meet the practical difficulty by 
doing, what they now do, and pennitting professional students to take 
a shorter and simpler arts’ course. Is it not better that medical and 
engineering students should be after all in some sense university 
students rather than the members of a mere technical college ? Such 
a compromise seems in the present day inevitable. But if so, let it 
be an honest compromise ; let us not confuse things which ought to 
be distinct ; let us not deceive the public by giving the same stamp 
to all our students, whether they have studied arts honestly and 
completely, or only partially and superficially. Lefus be ready to 
give certificates not only for professional studies, bfit for those partial 
educations which are carefully to be distinguished from true and 
complete university education. Above all, let us endeavour to get 
rid, of the fiilse notion which exists in the minds of many parents, 
that the sham part of such an education — the pretended arts — ^is the 
more dignified and important, while the real part occupies an inferior 
place in their social estimate. 

« 

When we exhibit and weigh all these serious defects in theory, all 
these evidences of want of clear insight in our legislators, all these 
efforts to confuse and confound methods and aims which should 
be distinct^ — ^the wonder is not that our NationahEducation is so bad, 
but rather that it is not worse. The* fact is that the English are a 
practical nation, accustomed to compromises, not afraid .,of logical 
inconsistencies so long as men a^e permitted to do their best, and to 
some extent free to carry out their convictions. Thus I found, while 
I was writing this address, that by the device of Higher Grade Schools, 
apparently not supplied in the State programme, various stirring 
towns in England were providing for themselves that higher technical 
training which I have pointed out as a great need for our industrial 
population. And Jiappily the State system is j^lastic enough to 
admit of those modifications. Provided then , we are in earnest and 
do our best, there ihay be great teachers and brilliant pupils in a 
very poor and defective system. You haye^ inoreoyer, in England, 
es^p(^ frbm l^uhls iedu^^ in Ireland, where 

every iieiy scike^le, ey ^ the a poHtical 

move, int^ded to imke under the guise of education.® 

^ jt since- , is too o|>dtnistiq a view, and that even In B]%land 

educational theories. I*heard this in connection 
Re view I iproposed l^elow tor a Birmingham University. SChisisyeiy 
tnehbneholy, especialiy as "the minie ignorant a politician is, the more difficult it is to 
parsixad^^hiin that he ia blnndifirlng on this dilBoclt and cmnplicated question. 




iids is «> even ^idiere the ostensible problem Is.tbt^ most diffictdt^ 
i^d yet unsettled one, re^gsi'ding the relations of religion to secular 
education — & great gnestion I have touched but inddentally, nor bud 
I room in this address to do more. Bat, .standing in a great modem 
foundation from which, by the will of the Bbunder, religious teaqjung, 
as being highly cpirtetdaous, is put u|)oii^ the level of political con- 
troversy, and therefore formally e3;claded, I canlapt but urge one very 
grave consideratioh. Those nations in modem Europe which have 
gone farthest in recent years towards ' dissociating religion from 
secular instruction, ' those ' who have thought that intelleotual 
enlightenment was in iteelf, if widely diffused, sufficient to secure a 
nation’s well-being — I may cite as instances France, Italy, Greece- — 
have shown, by the rapid deterioration of their public morality, that 
even, as in the individual, talent without character is little worth, so 
in the nation, it is the moral standard, rather than the iittell^uai, 
which will determine its progress or decay. The words of the 
Hebrew sa^fe are! not yet antiquated: ‘ Eighteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.’ * 

As I‘am, like old Cadmus, sowing dragons’ teeth, I may as well 
cast one more into this rich and fruitful soil. If you wiU'tiuii this 
great foundation into a University College, and seek a charter to give ' 
university degrees, do not make the fatal mistake first made in 
Ireland — the home* of mistakes — ^then in the North of England, and 
recently In Wales — of lumping colleges, widely separated in position, 
in traditions, in associations, under a Cominon Examination Board, 
ind iinhginihg that under the title of Midland University you firill 
Indeed increase or improve -the education of this city, ^ou will do 
aothing of the kind, and your degree will soon lose the only value 
which a degree ^ can have to thinking people — evidence of a distinct 
cqurse of iraining, ‘under well-known teachers, with a distinct fiavouf 
and associations. Oxford I know, and Cambridge I 'know, but who 
are ye ? If oh the contrary you choose to unite all the colleges and 
institutes of this great dty into one system, requiring residence and 
training hfere, conducting yohr examinatiuns by your own men o4 
yeih? own methods, then the' fhture l&nivdrsity of Birmingliam VPhf 
Whll joume ihto frdr donxpatition^with any Or all of the oldest and 
genuine seats of learning ill the British Enipire. 

, J*. B. AIahai^. ’ ' , 



THE ITALIAN NOVELS OF 
MARION CRAWFORD , 


I BELIEVE that the novels of Mr. Crawford of which the scene and 
the characters are Italian are not among those of his works which 
are the most generally popular. This fact, if it be,a fact, must be 
due to the general inability of his English and Americarr public to 
appreciate their accuracy of observation and delineation. Nearly all 
of them have qualities which cannot be gauged by those to whom 

• the nationality of his personages in these works is unknown. In my 
own works, of which the scene is in Italy, I have dealt almost exclusively 
with the Italian peasantry, Mr. Crawford has devoted his attention 
to the middle and the higher classes. I do not think his portraiturp’ 
of the Italian aristocracy always redolent of the soil, but that of the 
lower and middle classes is faithful to a wonderful degree. That side 
of Italian life which is given in Marzio's Crucifix, for instance, is 
drawn with an accuracy not to be surpassed. ’* The whole of this 
story indedd is admirable in its construction and execution. There 
is not a page one would wish cancelled, and nothing could be added 

♦ which would increase its excellence. It is tp my taste the capf d’ opera 
of all which he has hitherto done^. 

I think in his studies of, the Italian ‘ aristocracy he has given 
them less charm and more backbone than they possess,. He has 
drawm their passions more visible and furious than they are, and 
their vdlls l^s mutable and ftss feeble than they are, in general. 
He seems to have mistaken their obstinacy |or strength, while, if 
he have perceived it^ he has not reildered that captivating courtesy 

♦and graceful animation which are so lovable in them, and which 
render so many of their men and women so’ irresistibly seductive. 
According to him they are a savage set of bereerhere, always cutting 
each other's throats,, and he does not in any way render that extreme 
politeness which so effectually conc^Is the real thoughts of the 
Italian gentlems^ \and which* never deserts him except in rare^ 
moments of irresistible fury: No one remembers so constantly a%tlie * 
Itjdiaa of all elasses that language is given ns to conceal our thoughts* 
and no one lives so completely as the Ifalian does from the cradle to 
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the greve in strict ocnceelment of his thoughts even from his nearest 
and his dearest. i 

But in his Italian ge^m pictures, and in portiaiture of tlie people 
whom wo meet every day in society, JMr. Craivford has a delightful 
pencil ; little side studies also of more humble pt^isons, which manj 
writers would neglootii are charming in l^is treatment j take, for 
instance, the old priest of Aquila in jSarocmssca^'j^with how few touches 
he is made to live for us. We only see him once, l)ut he will always 
remain in our memory ; in his wliitewushcd ixjoin with its sweet 
sm(*ll fiom the pot of pinkS, and his touching i egret that he has 
never seen ItoiUe, and at his age cannot hope to do so. 

His piiests, by the way, aie always excellently drawn, ftom the 
lininhh^ village vicar to the learned and imposing caidinah lie lias 
I)enetrated alike their interiois and their characters with ihat skill 
which is only bom of sympathy, and it is therefore perhaps only 
natuial that Ire has not the faintest conception of the motives and 
\iews of the socialist and iepuhli<‘an whom he dreads and hates. 

All these chauning little details, like the pot of pinks, can only 
be thoroughly appreciated by those w^ho know intimatedy Italian 
character and habits ; but they abound, and sliow so niu(*h of fine 
observation and delicate discernment in the authoi that one cannot 
forgive him for ever bi'ating the big dium of florid sensation. 

Lot me not be' understood to mean that ciime, or the iuqmlse of 
clime, is not a peifoctly legitimate subject for the novelist ; both 
can be made so, l)ut they aie only so when tn^ated as Mr. Ciawford 
himself treats them in Marzio's Crucifix. Wlieii treated as he 
tieats them in To" Lmmrd> bxhI Orieffemfem and Casa Braccio they 
are merely coarse and inartistic. He has a leaning towards melo- 
drama which is chiefly to he iv^giett^nl iHTause it mars and stiains 
tjie style* most natural to him, and does not actoid with his way of* 
looking at life, which is not eith(*iyi>octic or passionate, but slightly 
sad, and slightly humorous, modem and instinctively superficial, 
superficial in that sense in which modem society itself is so. 

In Marzio'a Crucifix he is jieifectly natural, and one cannot but 
wish that he had ne\ or left that manner qf treatment. Every motive 
therein is natural, every character consistent with itself, Tliis 
naturalness in his characters is Mr. Crawford's greatest attraction, 
and when ho departs from it, as ho does in such detestable luelo-^ 
dramas as the Witch of GrieffenStein, ho is no longer 

himself. It is hard to understand that fixe same author can create 
the most delicftt© of aquaridles and the most glaring of posters, or 
why one who cm draw so well and finely in silver-point can descend 
^to^daub with brooms in such grpss distemper. ’If this be the ixrice 
of* ^rsafility, it were best not to be versatile. But it is not versatility, 
because true versatility cou|if^ts in possessing a many-sided power 
which flashes like a jewel of which all the fecets are equally well 
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&ct, the mutation of the entire miud of an author, such 
Into entire harmony with its fresh Beld md its new at2UOS|>here. 
There is no such change in these novels. Mr. CHwfoid i« ; M 
Crawford always. As he never loses himself*in his cri^tions, so Itfe 
is always present in ^hem to the reader ; and his style never yarie^, 
whether he treats of horrible psycholj 5 gical mysteries in Prague or of 
pleasant carnival seasons in Borne. 

^He is not strong or forcible in tragedy. When it is incidental 
in his stories like the murder of Montevarchi, or the attempted 
assassination of Ser Tommaso, it is admirably sketched in 5 but 
when it forms the structure and essence of a romance he fails 
entirely to give it sublimity ; it becomes in his hands a mere 
scarecrow, which makes us only smile as its wooden hands beat the 
empty air. One feels that it is not his natural element, that he doe§ 
not like it or feel at home in it, and has merely*lent himself to it 
from some wrong impression that the public requires it ; due, 
perhaps, to the suggestion of some unwise publisher or friend. The 
coarse melodrama with which To Leewwtd ends is not in unison with 
the characters or the scope of the work. It is quite true that, as 
murder is, in some circumstances, justified in actijial life, so in some 
circumstances it may be used as a dSnouement in fiction with perfect 
accuracy ; yet it is always a violent ending which fUlly'accords with ' 
romance of wild life or peasant life, but always jars, unless introduced 
with the most perfect skill, in stories of men and women of the 
world ; because the evil passions of this latter class of persons are of 
a different quality, and find different inodes of relief, from the primi- 
tive and barbarous satisfaction of killing enemies or rivals. All the 
influences and habits of society make it almost impossible for men 
and women of society to become Assassins. 

Now Mr. Crawford can draw men and women of the world sb Wbll 
that it is a pity he so often goes out of his way to spoil his portraits 
of them with the bowl and dagger taken firom a different phcbe of life 
from tbat in which they move. 

He is always ^ gentleman, and he is at his best when writing of 
^gentlemen in the sodiety which he kuoWs so well^ Duels are quite, 
Natural in good society everywhere, except ik Bhgland, and no one 
s^ce Chiurles Lever ever defciibe^ them so well ae Mr. Crawford ; but 
murdem ' are hot general in the WorM of well-bred people, indeed 
are riot often* heard of out of the lowest Mrata of plebeian life.^ 

In Odm a firie inbiiye, that of the peasant of Sufeiacofs 

Ibn^herished yerigeanbe, final satisfection* both bpedr 

oh a h^istbke, is wasted, becahse no one can, care in the l^t 
jibr the n^n who is slain, and the original sin commit^d Ijy th^ 
vihtihi: with a nuri), although it seems so great in Mr/ 
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CtHiribKi, appears towao Bin at all} no iiliat bis feragie end seitber 
moves os nnt satisfies ia tis any sense of justice. What are admirably 
rendered and true to life in Casa Braedo are uot Griggs and Gloria, 
or Angus Dahrymple and Maria Addorata, but the peasants of 
Subiaoo, Ste&none, with hit, long«cherished vendetta, and his wife, 
Sora Nanna, who wean her lost daughter's shoes because it would 
have been a sin to waste them. One regrets th^t two persons so per- 
fectly natural and well drawn should be set on a pyre of flaring 
melodrama which obscures then jjortraits in its smoke and flame. 
Why could he not give us a' story of Subiaco, passionate but natural, 
in which the action wotfld have itassed entirely in that interesting and 
little-known part of the Sahine mountains ? When I use tire term 
melodrama, I mean by it that which mimics the tragic, but falls short 
of it ; the tragic, imitated but so environed, that it loses dignity and 
has something of the inflated and grotesque. The melodrama in 
Pietro Qhi/deri, in Taqwiea/ra, and in The Children of the Kvnrj is 
this kind of melodrama ; it does not move us for a moment ; we are, 
on the contrary, impatient of it in a modem period and history, with 
neither of which it has any harmony. In the latter story the con- 
ception of Bughero, though by no means new, is fine ; but the 
firame in which this mariner is set lacks all fitness for such a figure ; 
and the man whom he murders is not sinner enough, nor serious 
enough in his actions, for the reader to he moved to pardon the act 
as the author himself pardons it. If violent delights have violent 
endings, violent endings need strong provocation and clear explana- 
tion ; they should appear to tlie reader to he inevitalile, the offspring 
of an unavoidable result, To the reader such a crime as tiiis should 
appear to he the inexorable justice of an inevitable retribution. But 
in the violent d4nouemewt of j!%« Children of the King the cause 
is trivial, the act under the circirmstonces improbable, and the rude 
shock of it is not in accordance with any of the other characters aud 
with the light careless modernity of the setting of this story. 

This defect of consistency, which is grave in literatnre, would be 
ruinous on the stage where Bastion is so much quicker, and wha:e the 
idiosyncracies of each personage are so visible to the audience ; and 
such B&ult is the more vexatious because it shows that the author 
was never really absorbed in his own creations, was never so pos- 
sessed tritii them that they dominated him and made him do what 
tbey chose, as Bolwer Xiytton has said that the characters of every 
true novelist must do, hecanse a character once conceived is like a 
cidld, being once begotten, it becomes what it 'must, we cannot ocm- 
sba^ it takes. 

• Anofbler defect of Mr. Ckawford’s works is usually that their 
inmsttt flags towapis the dote, that tliis close is too abmpt, and that 
it gives the reader the Isnpression of the namtive being broeght to 
an end baesMfse the writer no longer oared about narrating 



it TMs defeat may be noticed m nearly ail; bis Stories^ begitming 
yfith Mr* Imaca^ in which it is oonspicuqias ; and is st«M*t|ingly and 
imtatingly visible in one of his latest, Adam Johnsim^s 8o7i ; indeed, 
in the last named story the conclusion is obviously totally different 
from what it was intended to be in the opening chapters. Now, a well- 
constructed novel may 'please you or not,«may be attractive or 
offensive, but it willjaiways be accurately conceived and harmoniously 
balanced ; and nothing animate or intimate will be introduced into 
it which has not some bearing direct or indirect upon the plOt>, 
Nothing can be more incorrect than Iro excite the expectations of 
the reader by indications which result in* nothing, signposts on a 
road which do but lead to a blank wall. A grave violation pf 
this rule is frequratly to be found in the Crawford stories, no^ 
worse one than that in this story of Adam Johnstone’s son, where a 
long chapter is occupied by an incident with a brutal Neapolitan 
carter on the Sorrento road. The man is knocked down by the 
hero, and endeavours in return to stab him ; carabineers arrive and 
arrest the carter and not the Englishman (as in real life they 
unquestionably would have done). The whole incident, related with 
much spirit, is obviously only in its place, only pardonable as an 
episode, if the carter be destined to appear again and sate bis thirst 
for Vengeance on the hero. But he disappears from the scene for • 
ever as the carabineers handcuff him. We neither see nor hear any 
more of him, nor does the Englishman hear any more of the matter, 
which in actual life certainly would have caused him much annoyance 
at the local tribunal. The appetite of the reader should not be 
tempted by disbes, which become a mere Barmecide’s feast, in this 
manner. Some intention must have been in the* author’s mind when 
he created this scene. Why did he ifot carry out his intention ? , 

In this manner many combinations and situations of the most ijp- 
teresting and uncommon kind are deliberately thrown away unused. 
He frequently introduces personages about whom he excites our liveliest 
interest, and whom be then forsakes or dismisses with an indifference 
whiph the reader does not sha^e. It is as though a painter painted 
into his canvas numerous figures which he has never finish^ ^ough 
be sends out his, picture as a finishjpd, wprl^. The only novels of his 
; which are entirely free from this defect a|:e the (Hgar^ Maker, the 
fhm jPafcs, and Maradda and harp I cannot resist (tfiough 

it is not witixin the scope of ^thia article*, since its venue is America) 
IK^i^ting out how deliccde^, subtle, and clever is story entitled the 
TterO is little movement in it, no incident of any note, 
its interest lies entirely in the development character andM‘n the 
; evolution of feeling, bnt the^ aire so treated that they suffice to ^pld 
3 ^ charmed attention, and the study of the man 

, tergiversations make the* subject of it is one wmph 

^vliare to the gehemli but which may be read again 

' ' s.iVa 



with Bjmpath^ and , cariosity by; tibo» who han 
psychological prohi^s. Ithe persons in it are such as we may h^ve 
Icnown to-day or may know to-morrow } and the working of their 
minds and inclinations is traced with a masterly skill, and is ns 
correct as a physiologist’s diagram of the nfrvons system. „ , 

■ViTiat to me is esj^cially attractive in Mr. Crawford’s novels is 
the atmosphere of good breeding which one braathes in them. One 
feels in the compainy of a well-bred man. Their philosophy, their 
experiences, their views, ar^ all those of a man of the world ; isni^ 
there is in them a tolerance and a total absence of prejudice (except 
in religious and political matters) which are refreshing, and which 
are a fair approach to, if not an actual attainment, of, unbiassed 
liberality. Thero is in them no enthusiasm for anything, no altruism, 
no deep emotion. They are unfortunately entirely lacking in any 
perception of those myriads of other lives not human, but as 
sentient a» the human, such as vibrates in every line of Pierre Loti’s 
works. We have never in his novels any profound tenderness like that 
with which the Frdres Bosny speak of the semi-humanity of inanimate 
things, or show ns the dog gambolling on the wayside turf in all 
the simple joy of its youth and its pleasuro in existence. To 
Mr. Crawford as to Peter Bell, a primrose by the river’s side, is a 
primrose, and it is nothing more, and the thrash or the linnet which 
sings in the hawthorn above the primrose roots for him has no exis- 
tence. He ‘has the American’s indijBTerence to all created things 
which m:e not human. There are no animals in his hooks exc^t 
two poor terriers (who have their necks broken by the odious lover 
in To Lmeard), and the unhappy cat, introduced only to be poisoned 
in Taquiaara. . There is nothing which indicates that he cares for 
nature in any of its ph^es, and he calls the cicala a locust. 

’ In Italy Ite lives only for the people around him as he would liye 
in Pall Mall, or Broadway, or the* ^amps Elys4es. That passion 
with which Italy has inspired Shelley, Byron, George Sand, life 
Musset, Owen Meredith, even the calm analytic mind of Taiiie, h^ 
never touched him. He has never fdt the ecstasy wMch is emhodihd 
na that single phrase of Taine’s, *On nage dans la lumi^re.’ Oo» 
wnnld say that the moonlight shining on the waters of Tiber, un4er 
l^dge. 0 ^ St. Angelo, is no more to him tibn a flash-lj^hi 
iUnmiii^ a , grain-elevator on the Hudson^. . J!^l which, is', ^ill 
: Italy^. perfame,'of l^tj of l^nd, df r^uze/of 

he hat never, felt 

youth, 'he ‘hb.'heyer^,8bik,itB'lp^.g^ 
hfe8Bomihg,.gi^;'ia'&e^ rnys,8^,'.|(i 
.£iUjb.of the pf^le^lm' 
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admirable student, and an atoirable photfjgiapbey* ^ 6|>e of the most 
^mirable of his portraits is that of the young Don Orsino^ the hero 
of the novel of thp.t name, Saiit* Dario, like his gallant bid fiaither, 
might be a North German, an Hungarian, or a Scottish noble, his 
temperament is, indeed,* much more northern than southetn ; but 
Don Orsino,* his son, is exactly that which he is represented to 
a youthful Italian of high rank, with all the vanity, and 
egotism, and e^cKeresse de ccsv/r of modem youth in him. The 
type of the modem youngster of rank was never so well drawn 
as in this story of his dSbut in speculation and liis failure in 
it. His character is one very difficult to draw, that coldness, that 
self-reliance, that self-sufficiency, which are something at once 
harder and less , contemptible than conceit, the qualities which will 
make him successful later on but will never make him lovable 
or tender ; the instincts of race which hold him back*from meanness 
but are not strong enough to raise him to nobility, attenuated aS 
they have been by modem education, all these are rendered with the 
utmost skill till the boy, in his sterile and self-satisfied modernity, 
lives before us, and vain and selfish though he be, we are loth to 
part from him, and curious to know what his future will become. In 
his history that* one supreme charm of Mr. Crawford’s, of which I 
have previously spoken, his naturalness, is conspicuous ; nothing can 
be more natural than the relations of Don Orsino with his mother 
and father and those who surround him, and the crafty affarjiMi who 
get him into their meshes of speculation. 

What is not natural in this story is the character of Madame 
d’ Aranjuez. She comes before us instinct witli all which goes to 
make up an unscrupulous adventuress. She is that, or she is 
nothing. ' She does her uttermost to fascinate and capture the sqn 
of Saracinesca. She succeeds and lo! with one of those volte-- 
face which are so frequent and so irritating in Mr. Crawford’s 
works, she gives up the game when she has won it, does nothing 
that we expect her to do, and marries the speculator who has 
beggarOd Doh Orsino on condilion tliat this gentleman shall restore 
t6 Don Orsino all he has lost. Nothing more improbable or in- 
consistent, given th^ character of ’the 'woman, could possibly be 
boheeived ; nor is it more probable that the haughty and irascible 
jrbung man would endure to be seryed by her mediation, however it 
be veiled. , Eveijdhing surrounding this lady promises us 
*^s^bn^ilittigue,'•;^ certainly peril, but we are balked 

by it alh The mysteries conbernihg her turn but to be very tanfie 
; onbs indeed, she appears , a wholly innocent and harmless pe^op,^ 
large paper-knife shaped Him a dagger, wbioi 
;^wayb lieb b^ her and which has n 9 raison Wkre, unless xt is to 

; , * 'A adyel oslied, mprodacas Pon Omina, but Is published after ihm 
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ttltimately ii6ed in kil^g or defending wmebody, does nothij^ 
whatever and disappears from the story, leaving us la tantalising 
ignorance of why we were ever introduced to it 

Now no French writer pf any degree would have created that 
remarkable paper-knifg and ke2>t it lying bbside the heroine, and laid 
btress on its unusual size and siJendour, unless he intended to turn 
it to account as a dem ex machiruL. To diaw fiie leader’s attention 
to a consjricuous object, and then to cheat the expectations raised 
concemixig it, is a great fault in art; but it is one of which English 
and American writers are continually guilty. It is true we are told 
casually towards the end that her husband had hit her with this 
paper-knife, and that for tliib blow the ^famous fencer Spicca had 
killed him ; but this is mentioned incidentally, and doOs not suft- 
ciently account for the interest we have been excited to take in this 
weapon, i^icca is, on the contrary, admirably diawn, and the regard 
we feel for the mercilesb old duellist is roused in us with trae art. 
We have that sense of Spicca having leally lived, and really been 
that which he is described, which can only be aroused in a reader by 
lifeJike accurate and sympathetic portraiture. 

There are many pathetic touches in tliis jioiirait of Sjneca and 
little incidents entirely true to the life of an Italian gentleman of 
aristocratic race and straitened means, as when in his distress of 
mind his servant jiersuades him to eat ‘ a little mixed fry ’ with a 
fresh salad, ‘ the .salad is very good to-day ; ’ and Spicca, touched and 
refreshed, examines^his meagre purse and takes out a ten franc note 
which he gives to the man^ remaiking that it will buy him a 2)airof 
boots, and this ten’franc note is, when his purse lies on the table at 
night, slipped back into it by the servant who knows that his master 
‘.never counts.’ 

I think the most exquisitely drawn of all Mi. Crawford’s many 
characters is this Count Spicca ; because the character of a noted 
duellibt who invariably kills, and kills how and in what way he 
chooses, with profound indifference and unerring accuracy, is one very 
hard to make sympathetic to the general reader, and especially to the 
English leader, by whom duelling is abhorred. But Spicca is so per- 
fect a gentleman, so sad and simple and calm,*so natural and unas- 
suming despite his deadly power, that no one can regard him without 
interest and even affection, and see him withoiit sorrow ill-treated by 
a woman so extremely unpleasant as Consuelo Araiyuez, for whom he 
has done and suffered so much. ^ 

The fencing of Mr. Crawford is always very accurate, and we hold 
our breath when Leone Saracinesca acts as Kis son’s second. All this 
frt quite true to life in Italy where duels with the sabre or rapier are 
still of daily ooemmnoe^ and are resorted to after any insult and after 
difference ojf oj)inion or trivial impoliteness. 

have not been appropriated fer 
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tho stage by those unscrapuloos thieves the London dtanuttists, fot 
they axe full of diamaiio situations and of duologues in «rhioh the give 
and take is brilliant. Some have indeed the dramatio defect of in- 
consistency of which I have spoken, but all are full of fine suggestions 
for the theatre. ISao’ctcinefca, qr Sant^ Uario, for instance, would be 
transferable to the stage with scarcely any alteration. It is full of 
incidents which would be most effective on the stage ; and the strong 
emotions and sensational scenes which it offers would most certainly 
thrill and charm an audience. , 

*One wonders also that their author liimself does not write for the 
stage, for his command of incident and of intricacies of circumstance 
would raise him high above many playwrights of the London theatre. 
There are scenes in nearly all his works which might be put upon 
the boards with scarcely any alteration, such as the duel between 
Don Giovanni and Del Fence in Sa/rcusi/neaea and the death scene of 
the libiaiinn Meschini in Smd’ Ilcurio, while the whole story of 
274S Clfeiidren. would famish matter for a romantic drama 

were the causes for the crime in it made more credible. 

Here let me note a small but irritating feult in these works, i.e, 
the childish habit (common to writers of the last century) of naming 
characters alter their calling, or after some moral characteristic. 
Meschini is the plural of the Italian adjecthe mean, cowardly, or 
contemptible, and is given to a man with these defects ; while a \ery 
interesting person, a French artist famous in portraiture, is unfortu- 
nately buxdmied with the ridiculous and impossible name of Gouache. 
He is indeed firequently infelicitous in names.* In Casa Bracdo, 
the American lover of Gloria, a stagey soH of person, but one whom 
we are invited to regard with admiration and sympathy, is weighted 
with the shocking name of Griggs. Mr. Crawford does not see that 
were Othello or Hamlet called Griggs, either would try to move the 
souls of men in vahi. If a name does not matter to a rose, it does 
matter inunensely to a character in a book ; and there ate so many 
euphonious names in use in the world that it is wholly unpardonable 
to select a ludicrous or ugly one. The poor little natural child of 
Gloria in this same novel is also burdened at its birth by tbe name 
of Walter Crowdie, which, for a baby, has such a comical effect that 
the very pathetic position of this poor infont is rendered ridiculous 
by it. It is |>erhap8 .under the idea of being lealistio tliat these droll 
names are selected to jar on tirfgic circumstances, but then Mr. 
Crawford’s stories, a^e not realistic, and cannot be made so by this one 
expedient. , 

He has also another feult which is visible in nearly all his 
works, and is a grave one. He forgets at times the attributes' 
whi<fo he has given to his chief characters. Thus Giovanni baraednesca 
is desexibed as a man of strong, noblft, and reticent nature, and' of 
inielleot so superior that his wife tells him he will bevery great soue 
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dftyji abd he JesemWes, indeed, iweoisely, one of thoBO men Who 
become giea* Jeaders of other men. But in the sequel (where he is 
called Sant* llario) all thiB changes, and he behaves like an idiot, and 
of his great qualities we hear no more and certainly see nothing. 
And where we stUl jGuther follow his fortunes in the subsequent sequel 
of Don Oratno, he has Sunk into complete self-effacement, so complete 
that he allows his son to be the associate and the debtor of that very 
Bel Ferioe whose utter baseness and vileness he knows so well, and 
who tried in the famous duel to murder him by foul play. Sequels 
are always ill-advised tri^s of the author’s consistency and the reader’s 
memory, and it would have been unquestionably better to have made 
Bon Orsino stand alone in his history and not figure as the eon of 
Giovanni Saracinesca and of Corona d’ Astrardente. When a reader 
has followed with interest and sympathy the fortune of an impassioned 
lovei it is tryii^ to see him standing in Kt. Peter’s * a middle-aged 
man,’ talking to a, son taller than himself. Great art is required to 
make a character ‘ grow ’ quite consistently. Tlie continuation of 
histories thus greatly pleased Anthony Trollope and Thackeray, 
but 1 cannot consider it a desirable thing in fiction. 

Hr. Crawford misses many opportunities of developing the 
capacity for analysis and deduction which he undoubtedly possesses. 
He is very observant but he is content to note a fact, he doesnot trouble 
himself to seek its origin or the influences which have made it the 
feet it is. When the two young people who wish to many in Marzio's 
ChwnfiK discuss what their house shall be like, and colour the walls 
and furniture, their 4>iographer adds, ' Italians have lost all sense of 
colour.* Now this (s true, but it is one of the most amazing, griev- 
ous, and extraordinaiy truths, that exist; it is one for which I 
search In vain and in perplexity for an explanation. But Mr. 
Ctawford does not seek for any ex|)lanation, he states the feet and 
passes to another subject. Again, in this sentehce he begins well : 
’It is of no use to deny the enormous influence of brandy and 
games of chance on the men of the present day. Something might be 
gained indeed if we could traoe<the causes which have made gambling 
eiqieoially the vice of our generation. But I do not believe this is 
possible.* That is to say, he does'not care to be at the trouble of such 
an investigation, fven though he adds the acute sentence that most 
of the men and women of the world of pleasure.iu our times exhibit 
* the peoullnr and unmistakable 8%ns of physical exhaustion, chief of 
whkih is oerebml anosmia, They are overtrained, and overworked, in 
the hi^jigtuige of todning they are ’’stale.”’ He says in another 
have no rmaguiation.’ This is hut pi^ially true— I 
*nin*net aom that it is true at all. Tlieir modem poetry is beautifeil, 
mere beatttifiil thaaAhat of any other nation. Their popular songs 
are peetie and isupwahmed aa'tbose of no other nation are, and one 
hMf titoir peasantry eapressions of singular beauty Of 




«0D,tim0iitt «B{|[: {duase^ A woman o£ i]uiddle<agj&f to 

me onoe, • So long as one’s mother lives, ‘one’s yontfe fe n^ver quite 
gOner.for them is always somebody for whom one is yo!nng/' A rough 
rude man, a day labourer, who knew not a letter and spaut all his 
life bent over his spade of plough, said to me, once, one lovely night in 
Spiing, as he looked up at the full mo<ni, ‘ Hoav beautiful she is ! But 
she has no heart. sShe sees us toiling and groaning and suffering 
down here, and she is always fidr and calm and never weeps!* 
Another said once, when a tree was har<^ to fell, ‘ He is sorry to come 
away, it has been his field so long.’ And when a flock of solan geese 
flew over our lands, going from the marshes to the mountains on their 
homeward way, and descended to rest, the i)easant8 did not touch 
them : * Tliey are tired, poor souls,’ said one of the women ; ‘ one 
must not grudge them the soil for their lodging.’ 

And what can he possibly mean by no poets ? Has he never read a 
line of Carduoci?. Much as we may mourn and resent Carducci’s 
turncoat and reactionary politics, no one can deny that he is a poet 
of the purest kind. Has he never heard the ringing stanzas of Caval> 
lotti which sound like a clarion through the land ? Has he never 
studied the exquisite if too erotic odes of D’ Annunzio, or the touch-* 
ing verse of Stecchetti ? There are others besides these who are true 
and fine poets also ; and even in the ordinary versps written for news- * 
papers (which in other countries are so poor and tawdry) there is fre- 
quently in Italy a true and delicate feeling and an exquisite lyrical 
Wmony which make one mourn to see things so fair wasted on so 
aphemeral a life. • 

It is through their imagination still ‘more than by their vanity 
that Italians are led ly uoscrupuloqs political flattery and cajoled 
into disastrous political enterprises. They will believe anything if 
it be sufficiently captivating to their self-admiration and their fancy, 
and will dance blindfold on tfie brink of a bottomless pit. It is. 
only an imaginative peoplf which loves so wildly and kills itself so 
maffiy for affection’s sake as the Italian people does. The other day, 
because a young soldier was went to Africa, his brother killed him- 
self in despmr, and the father of the two youths then kUled himself 
also. It is an inflammable imagination which makes , the nation so 
easily led awa^ by fke prmnises and the phantasmagoria of glory with 
whi(^ unsempulous .statesman have eidtoed it to the brink of min. 
It -was its imagination which made it sot credulous that when told 
by ; tot . victors that, the dtogracefol snrmndm of Makale was a victory, 
it. believed and rejoioed, illuminated and hung out flags, and new 
jeaw. what, .a, dupe it was, being made until; cmelly awakened nom its 
d<l|ttsiows by toe of Adowa. * , * 

' hfo. Cjmwfbril has lived chiefly in cities, iind,jn the^ cities, even 
hknXMt.theltoliaa: is much debased by eontact with foreigners ; them* 
'iis|MKBe:of foieigiiwrs on Zttdians is ekoassively bad, espeafohy Amestoan 
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y,t>g 1igh iaflawMiet M>di in the oitiea also the prepondetwcs of 
3 Ww 8 is great. IiMimao****!® persons who oall thepiselves by 
names mi speak of, Italy as their country are; Jews aJ^d no^g ^ 

A Finnish Jew knoWfli to. me buys an Italw estate, and witpitn^ 
estate a tit|e, whiohv hy the payment of a lajge sum to a ^mplaisimt 
Ctovemment, he is aUow^d to adopt; he is decorated by the king tor 
his munificent, ‘charities’ in the land of his adoption ; he m^co 
an 'R^ gliaTi woman, and their children masquerade as Italic 
with not a single drop of Italian blood in their veins. Su^ ‘ ItaJ^ 
nobles* are numerous, unhappily, in modem Italy, and do immew^ 
able discredit to the nationality which they assume. In a geueratiW 
or two their origin will be forgotten, and they will be t^en by 
society in general: to be what they pretend to 1». Thus, unhappi y, 
are great nations- caricatured, old titles prostituted, and Itwy ac- 
credited with sons not her own, with pretended offsprmg who are 
not even h«» bastards ; persons who impudently affect her name rad 
boast of he: blood, when not one single hair of their head or fibre 

of their flesh has ray aflSliation to her. 

What stifles Italian imagination rad kills the Italian soul is the 
passion fiwr money; pure acquisitiveness, or avarice, 
eet, Uttle or no pleasure is taken in spending. It is often alleged tl^ 

• this passion is due .to their poverty; but poverty is not ne^ssanly 
accompanied by avarice ; ■ the Irish people are very pror, bid they are 
eriwmely graerous ; the Spanish people are so also- A oomicti 
instance of this stinginess occurred the other day at Milan: a nch 
tra d«»gTn*" had built himself a fine set of new premises, rad openw 
his new eafcablidunent with much feasting ; he sent fifteen fianjCS to 
the municipality to he divided among the poor, rad ey^ry one 
applauded his UberaUty! This love of money, acqimtiyenes% 
nieekrdliuess, or whatever we call it, is too general not to be injuraous 
to the Italian character ; , rad it entob into aU daily life and |«rson^ 
acts, rad is frequently the chief motor p<jwer of marrmge, of caraof. 

: of education. And then added to this injurious power there w rao*^ 

’ whitii M more deleterious stiU, which .weakens, debases, and Msdw 
the eNxacfcer from infancy ; it is the direful influen^^ of the Ch^rc|j 
.fiut' to twot of this matter would*occupy too much spc®, rad wpuiia 
i^y from the stories of Mr. Crawfora, p, whic|i the^ ys 
^ fawfiAehey towards approval ofwha^ he i^jls hieT^clpw 

.ii&ough a teudendy not strongly insisted on^hy 

■-'ll?: ‘-ttf nduute ecsaminatiou, ;■ ^he ^wurs-ctf 

IsKa iriArrowneSs df ’^hat is oslled 
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^je I and lie speaks of ‘ uabelievers ’ ik a tone kroiffSiT; df' ^iPtnitanB 
^ tBe days of the Mayflower pilgritos. It deies not agr^. with the 
tone df his hooks, which is inTariabiy the toneof a inan of the woirld ; 
as each he should possess that liberality 6f thought which isthe ohief^ 
perhaps the only, virtae>of hi$ generation ; and if he had possessed it 
he would undoubtedly have reached a much higher level, a niudh finer 
id«il, than he has actually done. It would seem as if he distrusted and 
checked the larger intelligence in him, as an over-cautious rider dis- 
trqpts and checks a horse which only apks to be given a free rein to 
go at s£)eed over a wide pasture ; it would seem as if some extraneous 
‘influence’ were always at lus elbow to keep his reason cabined, 
cribbed, and confined. 

His religious prejudices have contributed to arrest his intellectual 
development, for they are puritanical and antiquated in a singular 
and lamentable degree. He speaks of Uheripmscdorim the Chiuoh 
elders of Maine or Massachusetts might have done in the days 
of witch-torturing and atheist-burning. He thinks that the future 
great war will be between what he calls believers and unbelievers ; 
and he looks forward with joy to the coming conflict when men 
shall again fly at each other’s throats for the glory of God. This 
kind of mental cecity has its inevitable results : it makes him step 
lamely where he would otherwise walk with manly alacrity, and* 
it makes him afraid to face the light of facts which his truer in- 
stincts tell him are existing and incontrovertible. Is tiiis the r^ult 
of early education, of here'iitary inclinations, of female or ecclesiastical 
influence? 1 do not know; but come whence 'it may, this taint of 
bigotry obscures his intelligence and stops his progress, and is matter 
of profound regret to those who .see what he would have been 
without it. 

Many passages in his works show that he has perceived and 
grasped the universal dominance of that corruption which so fatally 
e:dsts in all Italian life, and one could wish that would make a 
more complete exposure of it. Take this account of how the banker, 
1^1 Ferice, obtained the decoration for a syndic who was one of his 
political supporters : * 

, \ \ ' , • , ..S', 

Del Ferieej left to bimeelfi returned to the queetion of the mayor’s decoration. 
If he ti^ed to gjet the, man what he wanted, the fellow would doubtless apply to 
one of the opposite party, would rOceiTe the coveted honour, and would take 
^ whole voting population with him at the next general election to the total dis- 
cdtnfiture of Jfel Fence. 

H necessary t*q find some vali^ reasoii forpro^oaing him for the distinction. 

^ Fte could not decide what to do just tten, hut he ultimately hit upon a phcqgfisful 
piak. Bfo adyis^ his correspondent to write a pamjphlet upon the rapid improve- 
ment of a^Oultu^ interests his district Under the existing Ministry, and he 
went SO as to compose and send some notes on the subject. The^ imtes 
paired to he 80 Voluminous and complete, that when the mayor ^d 

ootdk not find o pretext for adding a single word or correction. TtoywCm 
upon exo^snt paper with ornamental maigins under the ritle of Onwafd, 








! ni«' tt^ifolir jjiM Ub decottto ' inkd F«i^ 'tv««i i^UBdied, 1»^ 

ao one luB ever ittjftSlid iMo tlu truth 6f tib stu^^'^^titiiiijBd^ in the 
pamphkti.*' ,.■■•■;" ''• ''^■'''" ■' ^■ 


These paswges others sun|l^ g;^ye <me the eo^vicl^Oht't^^ 
litr. Crawford, if he hf^ ‘let himself .go,'.^ght We leen a.w 
of no slight foree. has pteWed to widte charming stories, 
ingenious in conBtmcti<»i> W slight in develo|>ment, to amuse his 
generation ; yet there is, I think, abundant evidence that he might 
have done stronger things, perhaps may do them still. He has pre- 
ferred to lead a seagull’s, life, skimming the surfisce of the de^ and 
shunning its storms. But he might have led the petrel’s. Probably 
all the influences of an agreeable social existence have tended to 
make him indolent and unwilling to raise tempests in it. Few resist 
the pressure of a social atmosphere. His book called With the 
Immortala, maped as it is by the incongruity and impossibility of 
its setting, dhowa that he can reflect if he likes, and can express his 
reflections. If this work had been cast in such a form as Mr. Mallock’s 
Neiw Republic, or Sir Arthur Helps’ Friends in Council, or Christopher 
North’s Nodes AvnbrosicmcB it would have been remarkable for the 
arguments and dialogues contained in it. But the ghost-element, the 
suponatural scenic effects, kill ite excellence. Dr. Johnson, Heine, 
Pascal, Bayard, Franpois de Valois and Caesar are too ill-assorted for 
us to accept, them in each other’s company, and the idea of these 
dead men being all able to converse in English, and all doomed to 
wear through ages the clothes they wore in life, is so comical that it 
destroys all interest &nd illusion which their conversation otherwise 
might excite. There is a regrettable inability in Mr. Crawford to 
perceive the ridiculous. He lacks humour, rad the perception of 
the incongruous is not alive in him ; nor is there needed poetic 
feeling in his way of regarding life^ He is essentially a citizen of 
the world as the world exists in this last quarter of the &st-&ding 
centuryj and the.Sirens sing not for him. 

Let him appreciate more thoroughly his own very admirable 
powers, and con^e himself to "^ntihg the men rad women of h|s 
and class, With all that cosmopolitan knowledge of them which 
he 'tKWsses. 1 should like to^see from him,iui Italian i^ovel of 


nottid^ political life. He has, I make no doubt, had .ample appai- 
tnht^iof studying its machinery and its intrigues. He can dissW 
vrith. m (xtrrectnesB the brain and the temper of 

4 ^^Bt tha:e can be no ddubt apc^tical 

? ...have - alike accuraiy^ and intereet jradinmy. 

bf 'Some of its oobwebs, and he mW 
wd' revolutionists, who 'at' {neseUt 
keenest 'intellectual. el«»uent' in '''Italy,: 


j:ilte keenest intellectual el«»uent in Italy,: 
y Wd )i»)ntB^ the tWb is. if 
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this .b© but a feeble <mei pf any attainment^by the the future 

tp^a^y tin^,^b^ity .ai;id desnUness in poUtieal ,ain]i^ v ; ^ 

ii cannot conclude these few remarks v^n his Itsdito' etories 
without a word of thanks to him for the pleasant houns he hw;pften 
l^veh' me, and the gallery of interesting portraits with which he hi^ 
enriched the memoir of all those who reid his novels. 

' OuiDA. 
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TJIE FUR-PULLERS OF SOUTH LONDON 

r 


Amomo the ‘dangerous trades’ dealt with in the recently issued 
report of the Boyal Commission is included one, of the very nature 
of which the vast majority of the public are totally ignorant. The 
fur-pullers of South London are the subject of the following article. 
The facts here related were obtained by personal investigation — 
forming a part of* a general inquiry into the conditions of women’s 
‘home-work’ in South London j and truly, if it is well that light 
should be thrown on, the dark places of the earth, there is no spot to 
be found where such light is more needed. 

The employment of fhr-pulling finds its slaves — ^there is no other 
> word-only among those whose conception of life is strictly limited 
to keeping body and soul together ; to whom a wage of ten shillings 
a week is wealth unattainable; to whom an eight-hour day is 
unimaginable. They belong one and all to that most pitiful, most 
helxdesB, most hopelpss class whidb is produced by modem industrial 
conditiona — ^those who acquiesce in starvation of body and soul as 
the state of life in 4^hich they were bom, out of which they can never 
rise, in which they are doomM to die. To them, want and filth 
and disease are the normal inevitable conditions of existence, against 
which they lack the will as well as < the power to rebel. Mr. Booth 
has said l^t they are the despair of those who work among them, 
‘ not so much because they are bad as because their standard is hope- 
lessly low.’ They are ‘ not to be routed to better things, or else the 
right way to rouse them has not yet been found.’ 

Of the fur-pullers working ip &ctories we shall have something 
to say in the latter part of this paper ; it is with the home workers, 
hotrever, that we shall have chiefly to deal. 

The area vrithin which our .investigation* was carried on is a 
Mwalll one : firom Union Street on the north to the New Kent Boad 
on the south ; from Black&iars Boad on the west to Long Lane on 
tlH) east. This district is the last refuge of the casual worker. 
, Aipong the inhabitents, the few who have regular employment find 
it efauiy in that nryBterious £1 Dorado which is always qtoken of as 
*ihe Ot^ side of we water ; ’ but for the vest mass of the peofle on 
that grey south sidoi the hr^ swecpiug bend of the river &nns a 



tess' than a physical foaxrier, shniitmg from every 

hope and every aepiiation beyond the unwding struggle somehow to 
keep alive. 

This perpetually shifting population is as peip^ually jecrtiited 
firom the larger pitiful army of the helpless and inefficdent. The 
frt>t8am and jetsam from other' quarters and. other classes who come to 
merge their ihdividutd frilure in the general &ilnre of the inverted 
brate mass where room seems somehow to be made for all who drift 
into it. Hopelessly excluded by their own incompetence from a 
setfore position in the labour market, mth a natural abhorrence and 
• incapacity for the discipline of regular employment, the men, for the 
tUost part, pick up odds and ends of jobs at the riverside or in the 
streets ; working two or three days a week and loafing for the remain- 
ing four or five. - Under these circumstances it is the women who 
must, perforce, become the staple breadwinners, and accordingly 
we find them working with far greater regularity* than the men, 
rising in the early dawn, toiling throi^h the Ihng weary day, and 
snatching a few brief hours of sleep as the exigencies of their trade 
allow. 

A few find employment in fimtories and workshops ; others — and 
it is with these that we are dealing — ^take work given out at the 
foctories to be done in their own homes. This work is, to an exoep-^ 
rional extent, fluctuating and casual ; it demands little specialised 
skill or intelligence, and offers the maximum of long hours with the 
itiTwiTniiTn of pay. There are, among these women, isolated cases 
of flower makers, tailoresses, machinists, saqk makers, paper-bs^ 
m^cers, &c. ; but a close investigation ritows the main industries to 
be three, i.e. far-pulling, box-making, and brush-drawing. Whole 
streets are given up to these, and in almost every room of some of 
the wretched tenement dwellings are inert, exhausted wofaen plylug 
one or other of these trades, and using up life and strength in a hard, 
.unavailing struggle to keep the wolf from the door. 

, The . inquirer who turns aside out of that historic afreet .from 
which one April day there started , long ago a foanons and jocund 
company of pilgrims— where to-day a sadder stream of humanity 
efruielessly ebbs and flows — and who plunges under one of the narrow 
' mrdhways on its western side, will find himself at once face to firce with 
the Ibwest depths to which the toil of women caii be dragged. Here, 
in an endless network of pestllenfral courts and alleys, into which 
^jifrietrate no pure, purging brmth of heaVen, where the plants 
dSe'ln' the heavy, afr, and' the very flies seem to lose 
’theporfrircf flight and creep and crawl in sickly, loathsome adl«»fon 
fahUiditiBg walls and oeHmgs^harei without one glunpee qf the 
:^uty of Ocid's &ir world, or of the worthy and dignity of frmt 
' i^aittan n^tfre made after the image of the Divine, we fin^ ^ 

%frifrafrd)te'PovertycfriokenMoms of ^e.fur*pn^ ■ 



'I'll m$ mmnm& oMumt ' ifct* 

To apply tlie word ‘ homes ’ to dens such as these is* entel 
' mockery. There are ne ' kindred points ’ between thoin and 
heaven. 

Of all these home-trorkers the far-pnilers are the hardest to find. 
liMiether it is from some strange sense of the degradation of their 
work, some faint glimmer of the divine spark of self-respect, which 
makes them seek to hide fiom prying eyes ; dr, whether it is merely 
from a vague terror lest discovery by the mysterious higher powers 
should deprive them of their last means of buying a crust of bread, 
the fact remains that they'hide themselves away with a curfbus 
persistence. If you witnt to find them, the surest and quickest- 
method is to inquire of the swarms of neglected unwashed children 
who ore always to be found playing on the greasy ‘pavements ‘ where 
the lady lives who does fur-pulling.’ A dozen names will be 
instantly shouted out, with graphic descriptions of the owners and their 
abodes. Changes of residence are too much an affisiir of every day 
for either parents' or children in these parts to burden themselves 
with remembering the numbers even of the houses in which they 
themselves are lodged for the time being. 

It is the business of the fur-puller, broadly speaking, to remove < 
the long coarse hairs from rabbit sldns ; the skins and the collected 
hairs having each their farther uses. Accordingly, as we approach 
,the first of those tenement dwellings to which the inquiry is directed, 
the counties^ miscellaneous odours of the alley are absorbed in one 
which overpowers the rest — the sickly unmistakable smell of 
uncleaned skins. On entering the house the air becomes thick with 
the millions of almost impalpable hairs which fioat in it. They force 
their way through every chink and crevice, clinging to everything 
they touch, and lying piled' in layers of horrible dust on the 
dilapidatM and dirty staircase. 

Groping your way upwards, avoiding as carefully as possible all 
contact with the w^ls and low ceilings, and guided by the ever- 
increasing density of the ' fluff,’ you enter a back attic in which two 
of the fur-pullers are at work. 

The room is barely eight feet square, even less, because of its 
accumulation of dirt ; and it hao to serve for day and night alike. 
Pushed into one comer is the bed, a dirty pallet tied together with 
string, upon which is piled a black heap of bedclothes. On one 
h«df of the table are the remains' of breakfast — a crust of bread, a 
{fiece of butter, and a cracked cup, all thickly coated with the all- 
pMvading haiie. The other half is covered with pulled skinB, waiting 
^^*t^en into 'Sh<^.’ The window is tightly closed, be<»U8e 
fluoh air as can find its way in from the stifling court below would 
foiMe the hairs into t)bLe noses and eyes and Inngs of the workers, and 
make lifo more intolutoble for them than it is already. To the 
visitor, indued, the ehetdnjg sensation caused by the passage of the 
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' jflttlmaBiliuideii under a lihick covering of fluffy and whoSi* iidotliing is 
scantiest,. seeming to consist of bits of* sackings &sbieaed into 
„«|jme s^blanoe of garments-^-are sitting on low stods before a roughly 
'-'Uuide deal frough^ into which they throw the long u^>er hairs of 
skin, inducing them to the fine, silky down growing neit to the 
f Sisin itself, which is afterwards to be manufactured into felt hats. 
,:!Hie heaps of skins by their side are*dried, but uncleaned, and still 
covered with congealed blood. * 

• • At first the women are suspicious. They imaginp. fhaf: you ace on 
emissary of the London County Council — in their eyes, the embodi-'; 
ment of imlimited and tyrannical power. The County Conncil and 
the law are their standing dread; for, if* these take it upon them to 
interfere and deprive the fur-puller of her empldymfnt, there, is 
..nothing left but starvation. The idea of interference for the fur 
puller’s benefit has never presented itself. But once they are satisfied 
that you have nothing to do with the law or the County Council, 
they become friendly and communicative, ready to tell you all about • 
themselves and their work. 

, ‘ Yes, it stuffs your chest up,’ they admit — ^they can hardly deny it 
while you stand choking before them, and a tearing cough is racking 
.them as they talk — ‘ but you gets used to it when you’ve been at it 
all your life.,’ Even so, according to the proverb, eels get used to 
skinning. . , 

... What do they get for it? They »y each of them can pull ‘a 
tnm m)d a half,’ working twelve hours. A ‘ turn ’ means sixty skms ; 
and the rate of pay is 114. per turn — Is. 4^4. for the twelve hours. 
That is when they are supplied with ‘ English ’ skins. ‘ Furriners ■ 
{.e. Australian and New Zealand skins — take longer ,; but the rate per 
turn is Is. 14. or Is. 24. From the point of view of wages, the English 
skins we preferred; but ‘furriners’ have one great point pf supe- 
riority, due to the neoessities,of pacldng. They are property cleaned, 

. apd tire skins as white as parchment, a mwked contrast to the repul- 
, sive state in .which the. English s^ins we given put to the workers. 

. , , T^e, women provide thefr own plucking knives and the shields for 
< itbei^ikands^ . !l^e knives cost 84. and Ipst some time.; but the shields,^ 
which cost $4., vew out quickly. Another. 24.. a. week usually goes in 
^ ;|^n|fiergtinding. The pgaUed-out hair is oarefnlly collected, and weighed 
being supposed to yield two pounds. If the rptnm 
\ quars^ity, the value is, at spine fectpries, deductedT'flbm 

... ths iffiet^nfiihe work. These wbitraxy deductions we, in.theji^ds 
; ,.pf tyreeOApW made a means of|[rievous oppresnon- tp 

.^the>^if'■st^^ crpaturesj who are ,only too well aware that if they 
v:5-/ i'.Tosv'.xm-^-iro. 249 
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and'.thdiifousea'''frt)m'ihe.Siih^ 

* Tljje two prematurely aged women— whose unkempt matted, heir 
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are plauty; eft^tkers ready enough to step into 
and to take the ^ork at enji price that is ofie^^ed fotr ih 

In another room of the same house was an elderly woman, almost 
breathl^s from asthnoa^ hut working doggedly onto finish her ‘turn ’ 
before closing time at the ^tory. Her hand was strained and 
swollen from the perpetual grasping of the knife, and she said that 
her skins, which were * furriners/ were tough an*dhard Ito pull. She 
was paid la. Ic2. a^urn, but could make more in a day at English 
skins at a^ lower mfe of pay. Sometimes her daughter pulled too, 
and then they made 2s. 2d. between them, working till eight o’clOtik 
or thereabouts. She had been left an orphan at ten years old, and had - 
done the pulling eyer since. Her husband was a waterside labourer, 
never in regular wdrk, and his earnings did no more than pay the rent. 
Out of a family of eight she had ‘ buried ’ five, but did not apparently 
see any connection between this and the pulling, though it was 
* (Jreadful ui^eaffchy work.’ When her son lived at home, they were 
able to have another room fpr*the pulling ; but it spoilt his clothes, 
and when * a suit o jf black he bought for his grandfather ’ got spoilt with 
the dust he moved to pleasanter quarters elsewhere, leaving the old 
folks to do the best they could. ^ And that's bad enough,’ she added ; 

^ for now I can’t hardly do a turn a day, and that’s the truth.’ 

• In a small landing-room of the next* house, choked up with fluff, 
and intolerable from the smell, was one of the many deserted wives 
with whom thfe poorer quarters of London abound. Doubtless she 
was bet^r off without the husband, who never did a good day’s work 
in his Kfis. At any rate, it did not occur to her to attempt to find 
him, though she had heard Mm no farther off than the Minmies. 

She kept herself* and her cMld, a stunted, half-starved girl of 
nine, making, as it appeared from her wage book, an average of 
7a.* 6(2, a week, working all day. The foreman had often promised 
her a place * inside,’ and the realisation of this was the height to which 
her ambition was able to soar ; ‘ for the ihop was a beautiful place, 


more like the brspital than a shop.’ The child went to and fro with 
ihe work, wrangled with the coi^termongers of every description who 
su^Jiiy the scanty needs of the street, did such intermittent cleaning 
as seemed good in her eyes, prepaired the poor food bastfiy snatchs4 
in the intervals of work, and evaded the School Board officer with, all 


^ Ingenuity of the true slum child. The moth^. had not leflli the 
Ufif tras over, she threw herself 

to get, ‘ a bit of victnals/ ' : .o . v : . . ■ , , ; - , 

; home were three women, onh-lyjng’ p in/ the > 

ek %. .trough in ol 'the - tightly/ 
was'' old mA ganWom, the 

'iijonfeaet the 'apalhetio^.,endn^^ 
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owtral ^urem’VS'^^eii^s picture of VTt^ Vagraat^^^^^ 
of fieroe, u&av^Uiiog protest against the enn^Ity iof fkt©^' Kot 
f he dnsty coating of fnr could whoUy concteal thd 
dar^ hair lying aoffcly on the low, wide forehead, nor the eynsrii^tJcy 
■of the large bowed figtuy in its coarse"! repulsive rags* She scarcely 
even glanced round as the door opened, and the harsh voices of the 
other women did no^ Seem to reach her ^rs ; but there Was no siib^ 
mission in her utter immobility; every feature of her face told ite 
story of fierce rebellion, not yet crushed into despair. She pulled dn 
in the same oppressive silence until farewells were bting exchanged. 
Then, lifting her great sombre eyes for an “instant from her Work, 
she said, with a tragic simplicity, ‘ Miss, I wish I had yow life/ - 

Further down the court was a woman snipping the hair from the 
tails and ears and comers of the skins which cannot be passed 
through the shearing machines at the fitting factories. Her hands 
were cut in several places by the shears she was using, and shdi 
mentioned, as an incident of little or no importance, that the acid in 
the fut made the wounds sore. Compared with the pulling, her 
work made little dust, and she looked clean and tidy. She had two 
rooms, using the kitchen for her work. She was paid la. a pound for 
corners, and 6d. for tails, and made about 8s. a week. ‘ Some can 
do pretty well at it ; but if you w^ant to make 10^. a week you can*t 
mind the house as well.’ 

Her next-door neighbour, a paper-bag maker, was working long 
hours to complete an order for bags for hot ctoss buns. It may be 
incidentally mentioned that the rate of pay for these bags is |(2. per 
gross. The woman — a widow — ^and her fouf children, who all helped out 
of school hours — and in them too when there was pressure of work- 
earned an average of 2s. 4d. a day, ^ much less than could be earned 
in the shop.’ The guv’nor employed eighty inside hands. *She wias 
sure he didn’t even know the addresses of his out- workers, much le^s 
keep a register. 

Kext came an attic belonging to a far-puller, a wonoati vitH six 
children, wjioae work was done.in th^ one indescribably dirty bed*- 
room, ihe' boards black with greiase from the skins. ^e .&etoiy at 
whiph she was employed had no inside pullingiirooms. ildl tine Work 
yrjfiB gii^i out • , 

so «m, throng one dose little street sdtOr another. Eveiy- 
wheow same dead Wei o£ squalor, of joyless days and months 
and,yo^;]W^^ in ceaseless and repulsive toil, ’sirith the reward^ of 
stariwd^ supplemented ly Poor «ljo^ 

JEveiyWjbjWiilfc^ * beimes in whioh leisure is unknown, or if it dQmiw 
as it, comes as a curse. In them, th^e mothars • 

w^; tq|oice in their motherhood, to g\ve or receive loVe - , 

forarhom they are rffifpmiaiblo; 

ehii#esh»-Vho, from the tune they are first launched intotheiftronm#, ■ 



V ' ' ' ' , * ' ' 

Kfej ma4 be* i^«r tmto tbemeehm, who are bom aiid anriuired 
i& life's dwk^ ^>|iOeSj ‘Kfee plants in,miaes that ney«ir SM the ran.’ 
Everywhere the of lh® city going np to heaten, not in the * still 
sad mnsie of htnnanity/ but in a sadder discosrd^of soorrOw, in a babel 
of oaths end curses ahd feul jhsts, and in thp horiible hoarse laughter 
mom piteous &r thim tears. ' » 

This life of tlm ‘ home ’ workers is sufficienlly ghastly, though no 
words can adequi^ly present its utter sickening repulsiveneSs. It 
must be seen and breathed , in to be realised. Yet any attempt at 
remedying It by direct means involves enormous difficulties. WRhin 
the factory, however, the Government inspector can make his presence 
felt. Nevertheless^ here too there is a general reluctance to admit 
visitms, an apparent fear of ‘revelations,’ a defensive attitude in 
spealdng of the women and the work, which points to a lively dread 
of the possible effects of publicity, and a lively consciousness that 
.improvement ma^ be demanded. 

' To show thfdi in feet little, very little, has been done to remove 
even the worst elements' of the work, we may take the case of one 
workshop, said to be the best of its kind in South London, and 
employing large numbers both of in- and out-workers. 

The process of treatment commences in a room where the smell 
df the skins is peculiarly overpowering. Here stands a large tank in 
which they are steamed and softened before being ‘ opened.’ This 
opening is considered by the women to be the lowest work they can 
take. Those engaged on it, many of whom are only girls, will not 
take it up unless driven to do so by desperate straits. After the 
tiding comes the drying*, process, done in large racks heated by 
stoves on the floor beneath. When dried the skins are brushed 



on the hairy side, with a solution of nitric acid, by machinery, 
tied up' in * turns ’ fer ‘ pulling,’ and given out. After the pulling 
(■i.e. thp removal of the longer "and coarser haim) the skins are 
again dried, put through an hydraulic press, and packed in bales, 
,to be despatched to the great felt-manufacturing centres of Stockport 
*nd Macclesfield, or to .^erioa, where the felting process is largely 
^barirled on. There the soft ftir is converted into felt, the actual ^kin 


bieing. boiled down fine glue and size. Skins of tame rabbits 
; valuable for felt, ar^ made up Into chei$ m*l& rad 

l^jpd^ fe^ dfeaks, and into the article of weaipg iappaiel imenra as 

fur pullers is collected rad sold for 
.t»ad by miners in the hbr& 'Ehgland. '' It., 
the toport above .-.rnraiicmed is dm|ihatic 
of 'Tags 'rad other. niatoHsdsusdil'fisr 
by.wdght,.rad It'is 'ho^uudsual 

to .'be- lost 'in theprOcam^f^ash- 
.the ;r«p6rt, '* that ,'aB•''tipBoi^erw 
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who is ooht^Bt? to use the lowest sample of flotcflc ^|i|jsur<!b^eeaw 
to stuff two beds for about the same money as anoth^ uphdlster^, 
willing to use only the best flock, has to pay for suflicient stuff 
one bej, even apart from the cost of washing/ Any one who h^S seen 
the conditions under which the fur-pullers’ ‘fluff’ is collect^ Will 
probably judge that the percentage of foul laaatter accoinpanyiiig It 
is particularly high,, • , ru : 

Within our workshop every available inch of space, from fSie 
large tunnelled cellars to the storage rooms of the roof, is filled wi0i 
araWbi skins. They are stacked in racks reaching to the ceiling; 
lying in heaps about the rooms; tied up* in * turns ' ready for the 
home workers, or in great bales of 5,000 for sending away. The 
stench arising from them is noisome ; yet, except in the manager’s 
rooms, where disinfectants are freely used, no attempt is made to 
minimise it. Moreover, though the atmosphere of the whole 
building is absolutely befogged with hair; yet, whilfe tl\e managers 
and foremen are careful to wear linen overalls,* not only are the 
women unprovided with anything of the sort, but their outdoor 
garments are actually allowed to remain all day long hung up in 
one of the pulling-rooms. Of course the effect is that the women 
carry with them into their homes the sickly smell with which these 
clothes have become saturated, and the abominable fluff which sticks 
to them with the pertinacity of an Old Man of the Sea. 

Worse still, in total disregard of all factory reflations, the 
women actually cook and eat food in the pulling-room at the same 
time as others are at work at a table not three yards distant. 

Although fur-pulling is not yet included in the list of ‘ dangerous ’ 
trades, it is evident from the chronic broncliiaf catarrh from which 
so large a percentage of the workers suffer, the 'attacks of fever to 
which young unseasoned workers are liable, and the ehormously 
high rate of infant mortality among the home-workers, that it is a 
trade which stands in urgent need of further regulation* 

The report of the Eoyal Commission (to which allusion has 
already been made) in connection ^with those diseases to which 
workers in hair of every form are ^peculiarly liable, contains recom- 
mendations which, if they were stijctly enforced, would do much to 
.lesseti the sufferings of this class of workers in the factories. It }s 
suggested (1) that the ventilation should be so arranged as to 
carry the fluff away from the worker by means of powerful extracting 
fans with a down-draught, such as are already in use in rag mills and 
other &ctpri4^ wh€re the material carried away is of value in manu- 
faotupng processes ; (2) that the wearing of overalls and capfirjttMule 
to exclude; dust should be compulsory; (3) that a prohibition t<j 
take mjcals iu workrooms or other places to which noxious dust , may 
peimtiat© should be strictly enforced. ^ , 

w/ factories and workshops the strict application 



^ effect, 

‘ itij^C^Atiloflii as tffafft and S|Sio© iave iad d{;|a ;;pesalt 'was' by nb 
iQiauts desired : tliej ha^ to drive a Iairge.qaaHiiityiof tbe 

work fipm the ta hpme-workem Now if tbe' condition 

of things in the &i^ries is had. in the rooios of t^e home-workers it 
is many degrees norse and it is exceedingly difficmlt to see how 
legislation is to intejilere effectively in such pladbg. * 

The report^ hOA^g remarked that ‘ any old dilapidated haildings 
ate considered good enongh for the accommodation of £he fhr-paUers/ 
proceeds with suggestions — that the Secretary of State shof^ 
Ucenae every huilding in*,which the trade is carried on, that health 
registers should be kept, and periodical visits be paid by the certifying 
surgeons. But this would apply only to the Victories. With tbo 
host of isolated wotlcers, constantly changing and moving; the diffi- 
■ coffty of - effiei^t registration seems almost insuperable. - To extend 
the rule effeotaveiy j^to home-workers, power would have te given to 
fisctory inspectors to enforce sanitary regulations of a similar characster 
and standard to those required in the factory ; a licmice being granted 
only after the. house had been visited and certiffed as a plane where 
the work oOTdd be dmoe without injury to those working there. 
'Whereas, as the law ,nhw stands, the factory inspector; though em- 
^wered to, demand from the employer a. list of his out-workers and 
to visit them in their homes, has no authority to remedy any of the 
efila he may find there; and the sanitary authorities, who alone have 
porirer th act, can only do so in cases where complaints are made of a 
public nirisance. Moreover, every home-worker who can plead 
irregolatlfy' ef^employment-i-^and all home-work is irreguUt^-i-can 
thereby claim, exempf&on from all the provisions of the Act. : ' ; 

• ft does not, inrshort, seemi practicable to make the worker 
ra^onriblet, To prohibit home-work altogether is equally imprao 
tiealde. But what does seem practicable is to throw the responsi- 
Inlity on to the emjployer. It is not beyond his power to ensure that 
the ‘ homes ’ to which work is given out answer to the necessary oon- 
di^na. Moreover, the adoptiTon of tl^is ininciple would have one 
; marked advantage. Xu order ^to avoid the trouble of attending ' 
to; iti^' .condition of the home-wojkers, the employer wouldl ^d!a 
j^ri^Jj^ucement toget'asmuch work as pm^ibledone in tiie&ctozy ^ 


A tmdency wonld set in, workir 
.of home-work; and the ef^'of, 

i any system of i^stratkm^ In^ctkm, 
that can be devi^^'.-.-' ^ 

end :.home^^k\in^^kE'diQfaa^ 

iilf^uoeid. by Jdr* Bal^r'-iirhic^ oetitainly-3^'"' 
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but by a coutractor, the wli<>le$aler must prepay a tax o£ 300 dollars. 
If the contractor in turn sublets a part o& his ^htrabt, he also must 
pay the Same tax for each subcontractor. And, if tha subodhtractor 
divides his* work among home-workers and othem not in his own 
direct emplojrment^ he must pay tli^e same tax for each one^ of 
those home-workers. It is tolerably obvious that if the employer 
has to pay a lax of ,60i. per head for every home-worker, he will give 
up employing home-workers. * 

For the legislative extinction of home-work by such drastic 
measures, neither the public nor the workers are probably at present 
prepared. The public, unaware of the conditions under which home- 
work — ^at least in such trades as these — must be carried on ; deluded 
also to some extent by a vague idea that family ties, parental in- 
flttencej and family affection are preserved by it ; are either indif- 
ferent or adverse to any such measures. The workers wo^ld see in 
them not the opportunity of work under healthier ciJnditions, but the 
loss of etapldyment. But a system which gradiially and automati- 
cally turned home-work into factory work would excite no serious 
opposition j the end accomplished would have the approval of every 
competent observer who knows what such home-work means. 

An important conference on the subject of home-work, called by 
the Women '8 Industrial Council, will meet in November iii London,* 
under the presidency of Mrs. Creighton. The condition of the fur- 
pullers will be under discussion. It is earnestly to be desired that 
the problems in connection with the subject will have received full 
and careful consideration, and that practjpal suggestions dtily 
weighed and thought out may be laid before the conference; for 
giving effect to the recommendations of the report, and for appreci- ' 
ably ameliorating the lot of the fur-pullers. Heaven knows, they 
ne^ it ! • ♦ . 

Edith F.^Hooo* 
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SOM£,J^/RST IMPRESSIORTS 


The iirepressible gk>be-trotter, who believes that a sojourn of forty-* 
eight hours in any country entitles him to pronounce an authoritative 
judgment upon its social and political characteristics, is hmrdly an 
admirable ^characteif. . But that there is something in first impres- 
sions-— even the *firat impressions of the merest outsider — ^is un- 
deniable, and: occasionally the fresh view of things fiuuiliar to others 
which is taken by such a person may have a certain measure of interest.' 
Thus it was my fortune, the other day, to pay a flying visit to four 
European capitals which 1 had never seen before ; and though my 
glimpse of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Stockholm, and (Copenhagen was 
nothing more than that of the mere tourist, it taught me some 
things which 1 had" not learned from my visits to all the other 
capitals of Europe. The Baltic and the countries which border it are 
becoming as fomiliar to the English holiday-maker as the Mediter- 
ranean was twenty yeays ago. Every year two or three yachts, con- 
ducted on the co-operative system, visit the Oulfs of B 9 thni& and 
Finland, and give their passengers an opportunity of seeing more of 
Korthem Europe than could be seen by any, save a few adventurous 
travellers, even so recently as thirty years since. 

My cooperative yacht was the Garonne, a fine vessel of about 
4,000 tons burden, in which I steamed out of the Thames on the Z&th 
of August last, ‘ bound for the Baltic Sea.’ The company on board 
consisted of about ninety men and woipen, and one charming little 
. boy. We belonged to different sections of society, and included the. 
r^piesentetives of all professions fave that of the Oburchn-a race 
omiBafa n^ l am told, in these voyages. For a whole month we re-' 

- jp the close confinement of a'Ship, abd for;thj^;®pw^. 

of Ute -b^Mtuted a little cosmos of otir: own-^^rohdwhM^ibc^^ 





eyes for the moment, that the -bhtride: world 
banished, and the small evenili ei our dail^ 
lli^poriiohs of histpricid ;|m^rtaidce.; Xt' is 
, man' er .woman' thus'. to escape' fobtU' . 
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and the tourist steps, ashore once more. That there degr^ of 
congeniality among the members composing our little company need 
hardly be said ; but like gathered to like as the voyage proceeded, so 
that there was social as well as physical recreation in the brief 
holiday. One further remark must be made before I dismiss the 
subject of the Oa/ronne. * Nothing could well have exceeded the 
attention paid tb the pOmfort of the passengers by those responsible 
for the management of the cruise. If each of us had been a million- 
naire travelling in his own private yacht he could hardly, in some 
respests, have enjoyed greater attention and comfort. The food, too, 
was BO excellent that even the attractions of ‘the best restaurants .of 
St. Petersbtirg and Stockholm were readily put aside in favour of 
dinner on board ship. 1 need say nothing of the convenience of 
carrying one’s own home, one’s own littW bed-room, from place to 
place, and of thus being spared the usual disagreeable attendants 
upon foreign travel — the packing and unpacking, the change of beds, 
and change of servants. Every yachtsman knows the luxury which 
this implies. 

The Baltic Canal was the first novel sight presented to the 
passengers on board the Oaronne. It was one which exceeded the 
anticipations of most of us, and especially of those who are acquainted 
with the more fiunous canal of Suez, The magnitude of this engineer- 
ing work is, indeed, hardly realised by those who have not seen it for 
themselves. It is some fifty miles in length, has a breadth of 197 
feet at the water level, mid of more than seventy feet at the bottmn, 
whilst its depth is twdnty-nine feet and a half. Jt is thus capable of 
accommodating even the largest Grerma.n man-of-war. There are 
several bays on the route where ships of this cfass ctto pass each 
other, but the canal itself is wide enough to permit two mail steamers 
of ordinary dimensions to pass without difficulty. The only lockfi 
are those at the entrance to the canal from the North Sea, and the 
exit at Halteuau in the Bay of Riel. Four lines of railway, cross 
the canal, and two of these do so on viaducts 138 feet above the, level 
of the water. The scenery on either b,ank is varied and picturesque, 
thus presenting a marked contrast to the monotony of the desert 
through which the Suez Canal wend^ its dreary way. Indeed, there 
are portions of the.roate where woods and trees, handsome villas with 
sloping lawns, and picturesque villages remind one strtmgly of the 
Vp^ ISuunes, so fhal we had the sensation of steaming on a 4,000- 
ton teasel pasb Taplow and Henley, l^o ten hours of our trip were 
pas8ed,more *^[tS!?al% than those which were occupied in trav^ing 
this. rmnar^^e weter-way, the commercial prosperity of whwiiwis’* 
not^ il iih soaty tO say, equal to its 'undoubted strategical value. ^ , 

Three days after leaving the canal we oast anchor in the Roads off 
Ki^tadt^ seventeen miles below St... Fetersburg., No one was . 
.allowed to Harid here, but it was. posable from the deck of the ves^' 
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|iS‘'ibttB Bdm© i(Jea amnienBe strengtti of fho felts whiiit guard 
tdiis poiital of fbs l&imidholBmpae, and read&t it iMpc^iSible 'td &ny 
ordinary attack by At Kronstadt many koto wore s|i(edt wkilst 
the RnssiSn polioe ofeibials trere engaged in the idio task of ekamining 
the pas^)ort8 Of oto. |«rty. >'Foar gentlOm*^ in ohiform ca&e aboard 
the Gdrimne, toOk pi^ession of one of the saloons, »nd devoted 
themselves to the 4 nrbrk: of examinihg our papers, They brought with 
them certain .huge ‘hooks Uke ledgers, presumably containing the 
ndmes 'of all those' persons whose presence in Holy Russia is not 
desired. To these they referred constantly, but they did not lBake 
the slightest atteihpt to* satisfy themselves that the passports they 
examined really belonged to the passengers. Their interest apparently 
lay solely in the ^^rs themselves, and a dozen Nihilists, provided 
they had snci^edacf in obtaining possession of {wssportS belonging to 
other persons, might have ventured into Russia 'with impunity; The 
/ibsnrdity of the passport system needed no better illustration than 
this. The exai^nation concluded, the Cfaronne steamed slowly 



through the dangerous and inconvenient ship' canal, and, entering 
the Neva, cast anchor almost in the heart of the city, opposite the 
Admiralty Hear. ! I know of hardly any city in Europe which can be 
approached so closely by an ocean-going steamer ^ ^t. Feterabnig 
It wi» as though’ Qur vessel, sailing Up the Th|me8, had cOrhe to 
andior immediately below Westminster Bridge. ’ • 

' Of the ordinary sights of the Russian capital it would be idle to 
speak; That which impresses the visitor at first sight is the' stately 
tkeai^ of the lcfng*street8 and the sombre dignity of the j»tlaces 
and pabHc buildings wbioh’abound on every band. The great gilded 
domes of ifeurches natnr^y attract attention ; moro, however, 
hy thw novelty tiian by thdr beauty. Architecturally St; Tfettsts- 
buig may feirly bmr comparison with any of the great ’Oohthumtal 
capitals. Its aspect is more substtmtial than that of Paris ; it is 
.more uniformly dignified than Vienna; it is in most recpecte iUcom- 
pioably. superior «to Berlin. The Nevski Hrospekt, in its sutrimek 


jaapect; Vas somewhat disappointing, r One must see it in 'fta'n^ter 
when a thousand sledges are gliding over tbo httrdeinsd tajdmy, 
)ik<^i^er' 'to. understand why ifcvhas,, been .BUik>Udlyl*^«tos^*H;':''3^ 

' merely a crowded' street, where 

'Ure. incessantly passing. to' 

' ;ieli^^i^^s^|ii^^’.as.good' as thosoof PSbcadillyrt.«u>fi^ii^'^S^^ 

disrinori-v^y Boaskn.'' ; ^ 







andota MosoMrr' vast iMeed, remarlotble. On; iba )6i^ier th«r© 

’ w^e aoingns of estreme poverty. One sagir no xage or) 
like that .wliieh ineets the eye so frequently in liondoby Md tke only 
sign of the existence of that [rigorous despotism of which we have 
heard so much was to he found in the law forbidding women to travel 
outside the tramcars. ’ * * 

St. Petersburg hqs'so short a history that its points of historioal 
interest are few in number. By far the most interesting buildings 
in the city are the but of Peter, the Great and the old fort of Peter 
and 4 >aul with its adjacent cathedral, fn the little wooden house in 
which the great Emperor lived whilst the fcftindations of St. Peters'- 
bui^ were being laid, religious service is carried on by relays of 
priests day and night from year’s end to year’s end 5 and what is 
remarkable is the feet that devout .worshippers *aire never wanting 
at these services. When I visited the place, in the early afternoon, 
the Emperor’s bedroom, which is now used as a chapel, ws^ crammed, 
with kneeling worshippers, belonging chiefly to the poorer classes, 
whilst a crowd' waited outside -for admission. But I am told that 
even at the deadest hour of the night and in the most severe season 
of the year, worshippers will always be found here, praying for the 
repo8e*of the Emperor’s soul. The house itself is singularly small 
and modest, but liter’s sitting-room contains sqme fine pieces of 
fomittue, as well as the chair, made by himself, in which he sat and 
worked. The evil feme of the great fort of Peter and PAul has gone 
forth through all the world. Everybody has heard of the tortures 
endured by untried political prisoners in its damp and pestiferous 
dungeons. It was a relief to learn that at the time of my visit' 
it did not contain a single prisoner of any kind! It would be an 
impertinence for a mere outsider to draw any conclusions from a 
hurried visit'Ws to the political condition of the empire, bnif tlm feiot' 
I have mmitioned deserves to be noted. The cathedral, which staUefe 
within the gates of the fort, is the burial-place of all the Czars, ^rith 
one exception, from PetM the Great downwards. Within and without 
it is gnashed by soldiers, and always libore is a crowd of reveresirial 
si^|»fseeta; jessing , among the. tombs, and kneeling and Crossing 
themMveS ^forethemk.' What is specially noticeable ;in this great 
matne^^edhl' is* that the tombs of the Czars are’ all exactly alike in 
smd that a^^ ate of the plainest and simple description, 
a ds^/n^ngala# 880^ of^stoiie, with a brass plate bearing 
the who sleeps twnealh. Many of them were 

some ef which had been freshly 
' .itoBeds-i ' :t«^iiib'.,"of '-the last; (W' ' was ■ almost ■ UflRten'* 
beiie^liie taamtes whith Presidmit Faure had brought 6pm . 

fu ipost' 'intesestiifg ..spots ' m Sfe. , P^ewburg .to .t^i; 

' ;ffioiS©,-;eenneeted''with the-, grim ’traj^y ' 








wKieii the life of Al^^der the Second came to so sudden a tanninar* 
tioii. I saw the |)alaca, «in a sida*street off the NeYa^ - which he 
built for the Priuc^v and which he quitted on that fotal 

Sunday afternoon in ojpder to transact business at the Winter palace 
enly a few minutes before he was struck down. On the spot where 
the assassination occuned a great church is being built, and is now 
approaching completion. Among the une^ijalled '^collection of 
, gorgeous state camiiges, dating from the time of Catharine down- 
wards, the simple broughatn in which he was riding when th® bombs 
were thrown is still to be seen with its shattered woodwork and^m 
cushions, and beside it *is the small sledge on which his mangled 
body was carried to the Palace. The Eussiens speak of the 
tragedy in the most natural way, with unaffected horror and pity, 
and to the passing stranger they make \ight of the danger of any 
recurrence of crime of this sort. That is as it may be. All I can 
vouch for is tlte fact that the present Emperor not infrequently 
walks unattended in the streets of St. Petersburg. 

It is seldom that the confirmed globe-trotter meets*with anything 
that surprises him. Moscow, however, was, to me a real and great 
surprise. I had thought ol it, as I imagine most of us do, as the 
•decaying^ capital of that older Eussia which is passing into the etage 
* of tradition— a sleepy old-world city * where ancient customs and 
national usages still survived, and little beside was to be met with. 
I found it A huge city, numbering nearly a million inhabitants, 
where, side by side with the traditional usages of old Eussia, and, 
Aabove all, its externa] devoutness of carriage and demeanour, is to be 
found the most marvellous development of industrial and commercial 
onterprise and activity. The streets were as crowded, and as full of 
bustle and life, as those of london or Manchester ; the groves of tall 
ffitfjtory chimneys enveloping the suburbs remiuded me of Bimjing- 
ham. The markets were filled to overflowing, both with merchandise 
and men. The shops were certainly not inferior to those of St. 
Petersburg, and everywhere there was the bustle, the unending 
activity which bespeaks the existence <pf a great community engaged 
in; the full work of life. It was only slowly that what I saw enabled 
to leaKse the truth about Mq^cow— the truth that it is no icily of 
ihbfdead^ no relic of medieval times, but the living capital anduentrie 
which, though it may waU itedf iu: aga^^^ 
manners, has an overflowing life of its 

is 'expending freely in a;i'^dusaud/'4iffe^ 
wi^ mek to- realise wh^t 
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entexpris^ is btotight to a foctis here, and that judge the 

whole country by this one city, it furnishes abundant evidence of the 
fact that the Bussian people are still in their prime, if not in their 
youth, and that no man can yet fix a limit to their future develop* 
ment in powet, civilisation, and wealth. 

Of the ordinary ' sights * of the place I*need say nothing. The 
Kremlin has fong b^efi regarded as one of the wonders of the world, and 
those who are most familiar with other lands will be the least likely 
to dispute its claim to this distinction. Its towers, churches, palace,. 
an(^ public ofiices form a group absolutely unique in picturesquenesa 
and splendour. The vivid colouring which under another sky and 
amid different surroundings would seem barbaric in taste, only 
appears to add to i;he peculiar beauty of the scene ; and even towers- ‘ 
and spires of brilliant green or deepest blue do not jar upon the eye 
of the spectator. It is curious, in these days of a Franco-Eussian 
alliance, to enter the Kremlin between a thousand Frei^ch guns, the 
trophies of the great war, now ranged in long lines against the 
ramparts. But the Russians are justly proud of 1812, and there ia 
nothing which they like better to exhibit to the stranger than the 
quaint bed-room in the oldest portion of the palace where Napoleon 
slept on the night when Moscow was devoted to the flames, and the 
narrow staircase up which he climbed in order to see with his own* 
eyes the destruction of the city and of his own empire. If the story 
be true that after looking upon that terrible sight he dropped hia 
portfolio, containing important papers, as he descended the stair-^ 
case, it would seem that even his nerves were sjiaken by the spectacle- 
of awful ruin. The wealth of the churches in the Kremlin ia 
notorious ; but they must be seen in order that*a right impression of 
that wealth can be formed. It is ‘staggering, for example, to fin4 
that the walls of the Cathedral of the Assumption, where the C^ra 
are crowned, are lined from top to bottom with graven silver, whilst 
more than one of the Icons are loaded with jewels of fabulous value* 
There is nothing, indeed, that impresses the tourist in a first glimpse 
of Russia, more than the en(>rmou^ wealth which is lavished in tho 
churches. Nowhere else in the world is to be found a similar display 
of silver, gold, and precious stones. If only the Russian were not the- 
x3^ost devout of civilised men, he would have in the treasures of his 
churches a ^war chest' that would equip him fully for a great 
campaign. * . 

Itis not in the older churches only that this display of richea 
bey^ii the dreams of avarice is to be met with. The modem Temple- 
Of the ^^Our iu Moscow is probably the most costly religio«s?^Sce* 
that haa been raised in any part of the world during the present 
ceiituryL Its actual cost in hard cash is estimated at two rnillionsfc 
sterimgj aud the whole of this enoymous sum has been raised by 
vohmtmry^^^ The paintings which cover the walls ^4 




ipf f an4 wMch sflittowi <>m w^fe 

ig, are by th0 jgr^t^st Bussian artists oif,ourtiini^,aM' <^.«‘<>^ 
^em ars of mo^; sfaa^g nwrit and beao^. ,. Hwa a» In the 
older biiilding#^ siltef nnd preeions stonesaxe enplpjred tid^ a lavish** 
ness tl^t suggests the. pcnsession of unbounded wealth. . X attended 
the Sunday morning sei^ce ht this ohturch and watched the ^tgeous 
and ^hamatao ritusll-i' 7 ^ inore impressive and *Bpectaohlar than any- 
thing tO' be seen ^ iihe Boman churches. The vast building was 
literally filled to the doors by a most devout congregation composed 
almost exclusively of men, bf whom few seemed to belong to«eny 
other ;th8n the wo:^ng ^ass. They stood patiently for. hours whilst 
the service proceeded, and whatever one might think of their in- 
• telligenoe, it was hupossible to doubt the reveren^ with which they 
followed the words and gestiu'es of the officiating priests. 

This brings me to one of the most noticeable of the outward aspects 
of Bussian life ae it is seen in Moscow — I mean the apparent devotion 
of the people to their religious duties. There are many hundreds of 
churches in Moscow, and there are thousands of Icons publudy ex- 
posed, some in little <ffiapels of their own, others simply affixed 
to the walls of houses or towers. No real Bussiah-ror at any - rate 
noione belonging to the masses — will pass one of these holy emblems 
t without uncovering his head and crossing himself after (ke ffishiou 
of the Q;reek Church on his forehead and breast. It seems as though 
half the time>of even the busiest persons in the city must he spent m 
these external acts of devotion. I began one day to count the number 
of times my driver unpovered his head, crossed himself and murmured 
a |sray^, hut gave it up when he had done so ten times in. a 
quarter of an boar. ‘When being driven by this man, I ^pped at a 
shop to mai» some inquiries. 'No sooner had we halted than he 
leapt from* his seat, ran across the Square in which we had paused,. 
and prostrating himself before an Icon began to pray fervently, bis 
.bare forehead rating upon the stones of the pavement. Itni^ne. a 
Imidon cabman thus engaged! From mmning till night, and 
even from night till morning, thfese.pnWic acts of worship . yfete 
]t|i^ng,pe^^ every side, In every street, at every cornm, . by; 

3^. sfnd jjKior, young and old aljke, I have semi f^uriks :ai s^eb^ 
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The ciriBts?; oC tho people of all daeses to the steaiiKgi^ vitliiip tlioir 
gates eapnot be surpafsed. And yet along with tbMr cosecant deiiKf 
to obUgei their meek docility and their good temper, there is ,a settled 
melancholy on their faces *whidi produces a pjost . depressing .effect 
upon the visitor. Nobody smiles, laughter is never heard— rprayerp 
and business seem to engage the attention of all. . I went throngB 
the Great Foundling Hospital, where<onan average 2,000 women are 
. confined^ every year in secret wards, and* where 15,000 infants who 
have been abandoned or surrendered by tbeir parents are annually 
received. Despite the care and the kindness lavished both upon 
mothers and infants, the universal cleanliness, and the really liberal 
scale of management, this great hospital famishes a painful spectacle. 
One cannot walk through the wards, filled with these wailing infants, 
bom to shame and poverty, without asking oneself whether this is 
after ^1 the highest development of rational philanthrop;^, this pre-* 
servation every year of thousands of lives to swell the great army of 
want and suffering. Yet it must be acknowledged that the Bnssians 
go almost to an extreme in their desire to mitigate the miseries of 
illegitimate child-bearing. A mother, if she desires it, can be en- 
gaged as nnrse to her own child in the hospital, and. is actually paid 
for suckling it. Poor feeble, stunted, prematurely aged mothers ! 
With their toil-worn faces, and humble downcast demeanour, they 
presented even a* more painful sight than the innumerable babies 
did., 

It is a far cry from Moscow, with its pathetic contrasts and strange 
significsmoe, to Stockholm. We seem to have come back to the real 
world of to-day egain when we step ashore on one of the beautiful 
islands on which the capital of Sweden stands, and enter thel)U8tiUng 
streets, whc^re music and laughter, and song and dance , seem to ac^ 
company every hour. Stockholm imfortunately has been spoiled, for 
the present at all events, for the traveller. It is no longer the simpfo 
inexpensive place that it was of old.- A great national e^bitton has 
been. hcl4 there this year, and the natural results have happened. 
Prices, .biure gone np everywhere, it has been (!|i6Seblt ' 

acccfi|bfM^^o°> infusion of e:)^bi^on time have 

pei^i4^'^^b piw»i , nothing can really destroy the brightness 
.and .i|^e b<^nty of l^e 'gay capital of the North. Here there, is none 
ef i;b^.ai^hetic .docility, ttie anbdned melanchieiy*whiok are the pre- 
vaS|li)nfiJ.,^^«!l of ^ wken seen ,from the outside. VTa are 
smeu, ^e drill-master is unkjprn» • 

. iniji ei^boi^iives irisdr^.^^^ seems good. Theatres, shops, ^ 
jcesi^eni^tt* p®¥^» evwi exhibition itself were all deligbttWI* 
^Inb^ittte.biitlghbsg g<^'^niper yiras nniyersal. *A royal b^ide wes 

brbi^iilicWe^ the Palace of ^oel*oWdnring iny v^ 





^ the Cirown BpUfie: of Denmark ^ ^ 

^iweden. She ^as r^tsdifed with a depK»nMasat»<»n 
would have dodo ; credit; , tp Jjondoa iw ow week of d^dwee* ’ Bnae 
and hridegroQtQ ee^ arrival at the palaeej't^tt 'the 

balcony above the great entrance, and -120,000 inen and ft^ 
sainted them with enthnsiasm, .though their cheers were not aa^the 
ch^rs of Englishmen, 411 the 20,000 waved ,th«r ^ket-handkei^ 
nbiefa with tremendous energy ; the Prince and Princess wavM theirs 
in response with no less vigour; the bands played, and, the I/ue 
Gruaidsmen in their neat uniforms made their horses pran«e and - 
curvet nobly, whilst the sun shone down upon one of the liirest land- 
scapes in the world. It was like a scene from an opera, and gave one 
the cheeriest ind>ression of the good temper and kindly relations o 
rulers and ruled in Sweden. A jubilee fever had possession M the 
Swedes, as of ourselves iu the beginning of June. (lood King Oscar, 
kindliest and* simplest of monarchs, whose fevourite. utterance is 
said to be’ ‘ I Infow I am a King, but I am also a man,’ was about to 
celebrate bis twenty-hfth year of reign, and; every wheife throughout 
Sweden and Norway preparations were being made for the event. 

The chief charm of Stockholm lies not in the city itself, b^in the 
delightful excursions by water which may be made in all directions 
among the fiords in the midst of which the capital is situated. One 
perfect day’s excursion of this kind will long linger in my memory. 
I noted tme thing in the course of this excursion i(hat deserves to to 
mentioned. Our little steamer carried the mails, and when it 
reached a landing-riage one of the men went ashore with the letter^ 
These he placed in a little, box ou the pier. The passm-by upem^ 
this box, which was not locked, turned over the letters it con toed, 
and selected their own. A more informal post-ofiiee it would^ im- 
possible to imagine. Happy the country where such atoute 
confidence can be reposed in tber honesty of the people.* , ** *“ 
interest E^gh'sh readers to, hear of one institution that flourMhas^ at 
Stockholm. This is the English: Societyr^ afociatio® or- <dub 
uinety per cent, of whose meiroltem.fwe Swedish ladies a^igeutiamOT, 
■^hd admire pud wish to study, 

:dolmWy. lie Society has its own rooms, au^.oi^aof. thP JU^ Ss- 
but'^English is, to be spoken witUu ^ 

.'iSf' ^i.SiliiiigEynewspapers, books,: and,, magari^ieSj^iW^.ik^i^^'Efw^ 
i discussions .of ,EpgU»k 


this inter^ti;Ug.frii?^|l^d^V'^b>^f 
if . in. ,aji Lpndo»;-tk^v'i?*!kA¥«^^ 

■.'ii yi'ii,.;' ^wht 
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* ' \ 
of the fa^e he has to pay to the driver. There are consequently no 
disputes between drivers and their fares fn the Swedish capital. » 

The island of Gothland at which the Owronne touched after leaving 
Stockholm is historically interesting because of its capital, Wisby, one 
of the great centres of tjie Hanseatic League. The walls and towers 
which enclosed Wisbpr at a time when it was the chief commercial 
emporium in Northern Europe still stand almost intact. Within 
them the town itself has withered away, dwindling in size with the 
loss of its .trade and commercial importance. Of the many splendid 
chtfrches it once possessed, only* one remains in perfect preservation, 
though the ruins of the others are full of interest. Grass now grows 
in the streets, and the mulberry trees flourish where once the mer- 
chant adventurers of Europe held their own against Norse pirates 
and mediaeval tyrants. But the place is eminently deserving of being 
visited by those who take an interest in the history of Europe,* and 
to a nation of shopkeepers like ourselves, this city, which was the 
foster-mother of the world’s commerce in the North, as Venice was in 
the South, has a special claim to respect. 

Copenhagen is still, of all the European capitals within easy reach 
of London, that which receives the fewest visitors from England. It 
is diflScult to say why this should be so. No doubt as a capital it is^ 
dull — devoid equally of the grandeur of St. Petersburg, the teeming 
business life of Moscow, and the gaiety of Stockholn;^. When one 
wanders through its homely streets and empty squares, it is easy to 
understand why to princes and princesses accustomed to a fuller and 
more brilliant life, ^penhagen should be somet^^hat distasteful. But 
it has special charms of its own that ought to attract the traveller. 
He can buy many things here more, cheaply than anywhere else in 
Europe — more cheaply even than in London. He will fiiyi excellent 
restaurants and fairly good hotels. The Tivoli Gardens form*an 
institution which could only flohrish in a community which has. Hot 
yet been spoiled by the growth of luxurious living and the develop- 
ment of the love for display. They reminded me of the Cremorne of 
my youth— but a Cremorne frfeefromdissipation, where high and low, 
old and young, enjoy themselves in mirthful innocence. Th^ Thor- 
waldsen Museum, is one of the great attractions of Copenhagen, and 
notir there has been *added to those attractions the remarkable new 
gallery of modem pictures presented to the oity by a private bene- 
factor. Altogether a week may bef spent ve^ pl^antly in the Danish 
capital. Perhaps the mo$tJnteri^ting fe^tore of such a sojourn is 
the light whibhvit*thrb^ u the peci^ar position of the^^oy^ 
Family of Denmark and their relatlions with the people. When I was 
at Copenhagen, the Imperial Eusrian yachts, and the English Boyaf 
yacht, bore witness to the feet that the King ai»d Queen were wter- 
taining the Dowager Empress Of Eussia. and the Prince and Princess 

of^ales. But a Eoyal visit to Denmark does not appear to entail the 
No. 249 \ 
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pomp a»d the oomeqttetit e:q)enditure acoompanymg Boyal visits in 
other ccuntries. Jhe members of the Eoyal Family, indtiding those 
who are dear to all in this country, moved about freely, unattended, 
unmolested, unaccompanied either by the trappings or tbe fetters of 
their illustrious station. The palaces where tljey lived were like simple 
country houses, and evtn when in foil occupation, strangers were 
permitted to wander through the parks and gardens attached to them. 
It would be difficult to imagine anything more simple and homely 
than this Royal life at Copenhagen. ,The eyes of some of t^e passen- 
gers on the Garonne were gladdened one day by the sight oHhe 
Crown Prince talking, litSrally * over the garden wall ^ of his country 
villa, to a passer-by in the road. And yet with all this happy simpli- 
city of life, it was clear that the dignity and importance of the family 
which has played so great a part in. the recent history of Europe, were 
fully appreciated, and that no outward symbols of their position were 
needed to seeure'for themthe respect of the nation. It was a curious fact 
that one felt that it was in Copenhagen rather than in autocratic St. 
Petersburg that the personal influence of the Monarchy was greatest. 

A brief peep at Christiania— where of course it rained in torrents — 
and two days of ah equinoctial gale in the North Sea, which tried even 
the most seasoned sailors on board, brought the Garonne back to 
-Klbury with such punctuality that? as the specitil train bearing its 
passengers steamed into St. Pancras, the clock showed the exact 
minute at wkich the 9fficial programme issued weeks before had 
stated that the tour would end. There the friends of a month*s plea- 
sant mtercourse parted, wijfch minds stored with new impressions, and 
in Sonife cases with lives enriched by new friendships. 

Wravss Eeij>; 
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THE GENEALOGY OF NELSON 


Very much has been written, especially of late, about Nelson’s life, 
character, and achievements ; but little has been written — possibly 
because little is generally known — about his origin and family. 
That his father was* a Norfolk clergyman, that one of his maternal 
uncles was a post-captain and Controller of the Navy, aijd that the 
hero was related, on his mother’s side, Jio the Walpoles — these are 
facts which find a place in every biography of the marvellous seaman 
and in every peerage. .Neither biographies nor peerages, however, 
deal very deeply with Nelson’s ancestry. The fashionable genealogist 
likes to cultivate the fiction that the forbears of nearly all peers were 
personages who, if only their wealth, merits, and ^standing had been 
duly recognised, would have been peers also; and many a family 
tree which has not naturally grown in such a mannelt as to con- 
sistently illustrate this agreeable theory has had its branches ruth- 
lessly lopped, covered up, or distorted, with a ,view to suppressing 
such harmless truths as that peers and ploughboys are occasionally 
first cousins, and that King Cophetua’s father-in-law was not 
demonstrably of royal descent. 

The biographer usually accepts his family trees from’ the 
fashionable genealogist, who ha« modified much and omitted still 
more. This is a pity. If there be anything in the doctrines Of 
evolution and heredity, the story of the origin of every really great 
man is ' much too important tp be pampered with at the bidding 
of mere vanity. And the story of the origin of Nelson especially 
deserves to be preserved, so far as n\fiy be, intact, seeing that one of 
the most able of cri|iics expressly regards Nelson’s naval career as the 
history in little" of the sea power of Great Britain, and seeing that 
the same writer, by idiplication, treats Nelson’s self as the completest 
type of that Englishman ^ho, though made up of littlenesses as well 
as greatnesses, and df vraakness as well as strength, has played withal 
the biggest part in the modem world, and is likely to play 
an dually big part in it for many generations to come. , * 

Aftmr reading Hahan’s Mfe^ one becomes anxious to know some- 
thing mcae than Mahan tells us of the ‘ whence’ and ‘ how’ of this 
iipe$t incarnation of the English spirit. One becomes scientificalljr 
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iaaqisitive as to ,t^ s^ns which blended to mite so splendid a 
hOK>. Was it meialy bla* : Wood that told ? Or was the more 
particularly tilie Voduot of that ‘ great middle body ’ in whi^ B^n 
reposed so , much con^epce ? Had some; of t^e qualities ^Woh 
shone in him, already .botrayed themselyes' in others of his Ime ? 
Did he obviously inherit his individuality from pemons and from 
their surroundings? was he ap . ineyplfcpble ‘sport,’ without 
traceablO heredity— «, ‘freak’ as startling and unaccountable as the 
five-legged calf or the Irish giant? . 

These are hard questions, and few of them can be conclcmvely 
answered by the light* of any information iU my possession. Yet 
in tlie genealogical history of Nelson there are many points whioh, 
as possibly bearing upon his character and qualities, are exceedingly 
suggestive ; and, since I happen to have come upon numerous facts 
which hitherto, I believe, have escaped publication, I purpose to 
endeavour, to tiTMe the history, so far ai it seems likely to be ot 
* value towards the elucida^on of a personality which, with all its 
fruits, is still one of the most impressive the world has ever seen. 

Ex parte patema, Horatio Nelson was a son of ‘ * Mmund (11), 
who was a son of * Edmund (I), who was the son of * William Nelson, 
who was a son of a man alleged to have been a * Norwich manu- 
facturer. I will deal with each of these in order of time, and with 

their familiefi. t f 

The * Norwich manufacturer, whose Christian name I cannot 

discover, was probably bom early in the first half of the seventeenth 
centmy, and seems, to have lived, possibly after his retirement from 
business, at Seaming, neaf .Dunham, Norfolk. He had several sons, 
some of whom established themselves at Dereham, and some at 
Seaming or Matishall. They 'were all frrmera or tradesmen in fairly 
ptosperohs circumstances. One of them, * William, was hom at 
Seaming, and, dying in 1713, was* buried either at Dunham, or at 

Sporle in the immediate neighbourhood. , 

This *William Nelson, great-grandfrther of the Admfrah culti- 
vated a large form at Dunham Parva, possessed some fortune, and 
may be best described as a yeoman. He married *Majry Sheen, also 
' of Duaham Parva, one of whose sisters was the wife of HauMhond ,of 
W'endUng, and another married into the, femil>of Kgg* , *She^s, 
and Piggs were all at that time of theyepmim or t^s- 
BBBi By his wife *William Nelson had three eons, and several 

daught^Sfe'd?^ married a.Pwhejr.,.,' AU the^e -Childr^ 

bom ^ D^hain The sons were named 3Ejmmas» William, and 

sihf^tely. Thomas farmed at Sporle, the rectorial 
. 'titl^es ofirhich he h^, aahis fether , before him had held thefo, 
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under a lease from Eton College. He married ttrice,;* first a Pretty- 
man of Sporle, and next an Overman of Burnham Bipedale j and had 
by the latter two daughters and five sons. The daughters did not 
marry. Of the sons—to whom the Admiral was first cbusin once 
removed— one, John, di^ed an infant; another, Thomas, .was an 
attorney, and died unmarried in 1749 ; a thiiQ, Bartholomew, Was an 
unsuccessful tradesman or* small merchant, first at Stoke and then at 
Lynn, and had a son, Bartholomew, who seems to ha?ve b6en drown^,^ 
Commanded of H.M.S. Pheasant, in 17^1 ; a fourth, Edmund, Who, 
takin'^ orders and making a good marriage, was presented by his 
wife to the rectory of Cougham. The remaining son, William, was 
educated at Eton,'* but, to quote the family register, ^proving 
irregular, was sent to sea under Admiral Geary, and died/ William, 
second son of ^William Nelson, became, in succession to his father, 
tenant of the farm at Dunham Parva, and did well with it. He pur- 
chased, in addition to other land, Curds or Crudes Hall at*Farnsham,* 
whither he retired. In his old age he buik a small house at Dunham, 
and there he died. He marriedr twice. By his first wife, a Lathbury 
of Suffolk, he had, in addition to three daughters, a son, William, 
who took orders and became rector of Hillington, near Castle Eiseing, 
and Helgay in the Fens on the borders of Cambridgeshire. He also 
inherited the Crudes Hall property. ^William Nelson died at 
Hilborough in his eighty-fourth year. 

^William Nelson’s youngest son, ^Edmund (I), grandfather of the 
Admiral, was bom in 1693 or 1694, and after a preliminary education 
at Eton, was admitted a pensioner of Emanuel •College, Cambridge, 
about the year 1713, Having obtained his bachelor’s degree and 
taken holy orders, he married *^3|ary, * daughter of *John and 
*Thomazin Bland.® * He seems to have been at that time rector of 
East Bradenham, Norfolk, and to have been soon afterwards presented 
by the Provost and Fellows of Efon to the vicarage of Sporle, which 
he held together with his, other cure, residing, however, at East 
Bradenham. *John Bland, father-in-law of this *Edmund Nelson (I), 
was of Lancashire origin, and tegan his career with very little, but, 
having taken up his abode at Cambridge, he established there a 
flourishing baker’s business, and gradually acquired so much fortune 
that he was able to "purchase a considerable aihdunt of landed pro- 
perty. One of his sous, John, became domestic chaplain to the Duke 

' • iriiomas's third wi^p was Dinahi WilUs, of Buroha^' Oyery. He died at a gr^at 
' 1 ^, and lii hiiiied at Bporlei'^ Bite jdied*abotzt the year 1754. 

. ^ Tbereis soma this* as I caimot Mice oertaf^ of the Christian«rhe 

the commaader, , , « 

♦ The Provost of Eton informs me that this William was elected to college cto the 
1st of Angnstk 1737, being then fourteen years of age, bixt*that the register is silent 
concerning his subsequent career. 

« Sbe di^ abot^ the year 1744, and was buried in St. Andrew’s, Cambridge.. 





, aTj<i buried at ^mthoipe. Oafe of Ms 

iM^ha/maWiod ~Ob^ an apotheeaij, firiit of MildedhMlwid 
' subsequently of honddji. Atnong *Jobn Bland’s iibiaeroas invest- 
ments Tiirere the next presentation to, and perpetual advowson of, 
the living of Mlbotongh, Norfolk.® Whe^ the living fell vacant, 
*Bland presented tO it*Ms kOn-in-lavr, *Edmund (I), who thereupon 
resigned jEast Bradfe^j^V and removed to BtillJorbugh; where he died 
in 1747. ' *£dmUQd (I^and *Mary Nelson had eight children, four 
only of whom lived to the age of discrelioni These were *Edniund (II) , 
&ther of the Admiral, Alice, Thomazin.aad John. Of *Edmund (II) 
anon. I will first say *a few words of the Admiral’s aunts and 
.uncle. ' 

* Alice Nelson married the Kev. Eobert Eolfe, son of the Eev. 
Walter Eolfe by a Miss Shuldham, who wds collaterally but distantly 
related to Molynetbc Shuldham (Admiral Lord Shuldham). Robert 
|lolfe was presented by his mother-in-law, *Mary Nelson, to the 
rectory of HilbOrough, upon the resignation of it by her son 
* Edmund (II) ; and by his wife had several children, two at least of 
whose descendants are now in the navy. Thomazin, the Admiral’s 
other aunt, married one, John Goulty, who, although towards the end 
. of his life in feirly condfortahle circumstances, was by trade a shoe-. 
' maker. She also had issue. John Nelson, the Adnoiral’s uncle, like 
the William of an earlier generation, proved ‘ irregular,’ and after 
some misconduct enlisted as a soldier. Having embarked for foreign, 
service about the year 1760, he was never again heard of by his 
family. Years ago ♦! met an old frontier hunter and scout whose 
home mis on the then dangerous and uncivilised border of Nebraska 
and '^’’yoming. His name was Nelson — John, if I be not mistaken- — 
and he told me in the course of conversation thaLhis father had been 
a first cousin to Lord Nelson. 1 did not at the time realise that this 
might indeed be true, and I paid little attention to the old man. 1 
, am sorry now that I did not make farther inquiriesifor it may well 
be that the trapper’s father was a son of the Admiral’s irregular uncle_ 
John. Assuming that John to^have been about thirty when he dis- 
s^pearOd (he was the youngest of his family), and as^ming my 
infonnaht to have been about sixty-five when I ;8aw hito in T88$, 
tli^ jfe .nothing .rrildly improbable in the theory! ' Im'^tion it bnty, 

' hQ^)y^''i;^;,ilvhat it 'imay be worth.' It would pirotebly ■ W\iMi>ossible 

evidence; even'if;,the>ld;''-htmtet *be 
ignorant though' hrave 'andfe’'Ui8kyrfejtpi^t8 

father 'of' 'Lord'’ Nelsdp," was' the- third 
’■ "hiSyfetl^if^ *Edmuttd'' (l^. ' kn^ was bOtt'^at 
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karteg ba^ partially eduoal^ at: was 

entOTed in- 17,43 at Caios College, Cambridge. 3?l. GoMsk^,^^ 
maateri and •JkUnund Nelson’s tutor was one Dr. Eglingten. Ja^g 
bis. baobelor’s degree in due course, !*lMniund was .^afc^ned and 
beoanie^puiate to. the .Bov. Tbomas.Page, Bector.of Beccl^ain Su6^ik, 
dote' to the Norfolk Iborder. There he remained until October 1747, 
when, his father dying, he succeeded to the livings; of Hilborough 
and Spor|e. *Edmun4 (^) died in debt. *Edmnnd (II) there- 
fore devoted all the income from Hilborough to , getting rid of the 
liabilities, and then to the maintenance of his mother and her family ; 
and contented himself with the meagre income, about 801. a year, 
from Sporle. So long, however, as he remained single, he lived with 
his mother at Hilborough. On the 11th of May, 1749, being, then 
twenty-seven, he married •Catherine,’' daughter of the Rev. •Maurice 
Suckling, then dead, ’who had been Prebendary of •Westminster and 
Rector of Barsham and Wooten, Suffolk. The young couple lived for 
a time at Swaffham, but at Michaelmas, 175.3, moved to a lured 
house at Sporle : and in November, 1755, upon the death of the 
Rev. Thomas Smithson, TEdmund Nelson. (II) was presented by his 
wife’s relative Horatio Walpole, afterwards Lord Walpole of Wolterton, 
to the rectories of Burnham Thorpe and Burnham St. Albert.^ 
Norfolk. , * 

So much for Nelson’s paternal ancestry. It was «an ancestry of 
yeomeh, tradesmen, and country parsons, a respectable ancestry, yet 
only w;bat may be called a lower middle class one. Nor can it be said 
thdt any member of it had earned the slightest degree of public 
distinction, or had, even temporarily, raised thti family for above its 
ordinal station. Some years ago,' a discussion upon this subject' 
arose in the newspapers, and a relative of the present Earl Nelson 
was so rash as to assert in the course of it not only that the Nelsons' 

, had been Norfolk gentry for several generations, but also that they 
had borne anus. These foblish and baseless pretensions were, at 
the, , tiUie, conclusively disjyoved, ^ I believe, by, JPrpfe^sor J. K. 
Laughton,. R.N., , / 

. ..The gr^t. A^huj^fd’s inatenml^ancestiy rank^ SQoaewhat higher 
in the sodal scale, coirsis^ing as it did of squh^ and ‘ squarsons,’ 
.de.S([^nded h^om.that •Bh John Buckling who, wte. eAce-Coirtroller of 
the, ISoqsehold. of '^h^les tihe! Pirst. < •Caihej&e Suckling, wife of 
•RdipundN^elsim,, and foothef of Horatio, Nelson, was, as has been said, 
a dUpghter ofjihd Eev,.-*Maurice Suckling, D.D., Prebendary of West- 
, piini^i^,aMBectCKF,ef Borshatnand Wooten j and Dr. •Alauric^i^ucklipg 
was a jsorrqf *i^beri»Saekltegr hs4 tetetes at Wooten, near Bunga^, 

,,Md wl» see ms to have beeri of some small pcmsequence in his dbunty» 
]^els<>a died tl*e 36th of INicember, 1767, aged forty-two, and lies 

' buded, at; AiunhW 'Thorpe, 
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Jfi:^ .of the male Siic]^ii)|;8, .iii fact/ ,wei;<».ei{^r ,epim^jr squixes or 
offieers in the army, and the fimxil; was conneeted byintenoAiriBge with 
audh reputable stdeh^ as tjhe Sheltons, !|3emi^s> .^'ciUpweses, Neals, 
IB^owKes, Hamonds, Hoatas and Walpoles. Yet, like the NelsimB, the 
Sucklings were, fors; lbjig tiwe,]undistingnished, and it is possible that 
both iamiUes might have^ipained .so, hadnpi;.*I>r. Suckling|aken as 
his wife *Ann*, a danghter pf Sir * pharles Turner, Bart.,' of Waxham; 
The Turners were ^eh little! more distingnislied ijian the Sucklings 
and' the Kelsons. They, had been m^ly successful meinhants at 
Lynn. But Sir *Charle8 Ihirndr had married a woman belonging to a. 
remarkable stock, •Maiy, daughter of *Eobert Walpole of Houghton, 
aind sister of Eobert Walpole,* first Earl of Oxford, of Horatio Walpole, 
Lord Walpole ofWolterton, and of Captain Galfridus Walpole, B.N. 
Into the history and exploits of the Walpole family in general it is 
unnecessary to en^r here. They are sufficiently well known. It 
may, nevertheless, be worth while to establish the less notorious 
fact that thi/ great family of , statesmen and diplomatists produced 
also scions who were excellent naval officers. Of these was Captain 
Gal&idus Walpole aforesaid, who was great grand-uncle of Horatio 
Kelson. , . 

Galfridus Walpole entered the Kavy at about the end of the 
Seventeenth century, and attained the rank of captaimin 1705, when 
he was appointed to' the 8dd>ay. In January 1710 he assumed 


command of the Lion, 60, and in her behaved witii great gallantry 
in the Mediterranean, in the spring, of the following year. Thd main 
fleet uhdejr Sir John Norris was lying in the Bay of Vado, when, on 
the Sflnd.of March, three British ships, the Lion, 60, 8ev&m, 50, tfiid 
Lyme, 32, which were pnusing in the offing, sighted four French 
•vessels. Captain Humphrey, Pudner, of the Severn,, who was the 
senior officer, signalled news of the discovery to Norris, who ordered 
the 'enemy to be chased, and despatched the Naamu, and Exeter flrom 
the fleet to support the . detached cruisers. But long before the 
.reinforcement arrived, , the three British ships were in hot action 


..with the flju^ French, which aiio sai^ to ;have' carried sixty guna 
a;^eee. In course of timej the ^em was .fo difahl^ that . she bad 
to to Vado, convoyed by ^le Lyme^ .. Wid^le, Imweyer, in 

tiie^i^lm, iiV^nlully continued the. chase and the eiigagement skigle- 

^ l<»t his rightarm. and |norp'tlwn. 'forty 'Of ^hiB. 

'called nar attention .to ■ 

' K<3«oa',«l ^tered Eton in ITpS, "Mng dd, 

' ajelidsidiip'at ' kioooi^^ ' 

'JRwj KelMnt, jbie^ev' dofaufftlo secmtioy tO' 
w waa {nrefeii 04 .to piare under, Gotmnment. 
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men killed and wounded, and th^e Lion b^ing as disabled as the 
Severn, be also was obliged to withdraw,® ♦ V ‘ 

Another of the family, the Hon. AVilliam Walpole, a. contem- 
porary of Nelson, showed a similarly determined spirit. In 1808, 
the British frigate Minerve, 38, Captain Jahleel Brenton, grounded, 
in a fog utjder the batteries near Cherbourg, tod a heavy fire from 
numefOus heafy gupS v^as at once opened upon her. Brenton 
decided to carry out a bow^er anchor in order to assist him in warping 
off his frigal^e : but, as he, had no boat suitable for transporting suph 
a great weight, he directed such boats as he had to be manned and 
armed, and to go inshore to cut out some 'femall vessel suitable for 
the purpose in view. The Minerve^sjawl, commanded by Lieutenant 
Walpole, was the first boat in the water. Walpole, without waiting 
for the help of the other boats, went in under a very hot fire, cut 
out a lugger of Mty tons, laden with stone, towed her off to the ship, 
unloaded her, always under fire, and brought h^r under the^ 
Minerve's port cathead to receive the anchor. During these opera- 
tions the lugger was so often struck that a carpenter had to 
be kept continually employed in stopping the shot-holes. It is 
sad to have to add that, in spite of the exhibition of so much cool 
gallantry, the Min&'ve was finally obliged to surrender, as, after 
having been once moved, she again grounded in a worse position 
than ever.^® 

The Walpole strain, transmitted through ^^Ann Turner to her 
son, Maurice Suckling, Horatio Nelson^s uncle, contributed to produce 
another good naval officer. Maurice was,^born irvor about 1726, and 
became a lieutenant in 1745 and a post-caj^tain in 1755, He behaved 
with equal seamanship and intrepidity in Captain Forrest’s action off 
Cape Francois with the superior force of M. de Kersaint, on the 21st 
of October, 1757, when he commanded the Dreadnought, *60; but 
he rendered,* perhaps, even better® service as Controller of the Navy 
from 1775 to his death in 1778. He married his cousin, Mary 
Walpole, eldest daughter of the first Lord Walpole of 'SVolterton, but 
by her left no issue. This Matwrice Spckling was Horatio Nelson’a 
early naval patron^ friend, ahd counsellor. 

We have seen that *Edniund Nelson (II) and ^Catherine Suckling 
were married-at Becdes on the llth of May, 1748. 'During their 
married life of about eighteen years they had eleven children, 
•Catherine dying little more than nine months after the birth of the 
youn^t. I will deal with these in their order. 

was bonr at Swaffham 0 ^ the 5th of April, 
1760^ died on the 7th of August, in the satne year, and was Juried • 
at Hilbptough. ' . • 

< second, was born at Swaffham on the 28th of July, 

• |?c)| 4837. * Brenton, iil. 213. James, iii. 189. 



"',^02 ' . • , m $ ' wJSMESJWff .. : '. not. 

1751, diesd on tho ISik «f November in the wine year, and was nUo 
boried at HilboTOttgh.. ' .» ■ 

r Mauriee, the third child, and the eldest ^who lived to xqtanhood, 
was bom at Swsffliam on the 24th of May, 1753, and, going to 
London in 1768^ ol^ned a clerkship in tli« office of the Auditor of 
Exdse. When hie unale and godparent, Captain Suckling, became 
Contsroller of the Nhvy, Maurice Nelson wa^ giV^ a clerkship in the 
Navy Office. There he remained until 1801, when he died, leaving 
noissue. , , 

Sdsanna, the fourth chilci and eldest daughter, was bom at Sporle 
oh the 12th of June, 1755.' ‘ Susanna,’ says her father, ‘ had a good 
school education ; but, as I would not give her a fortune equal to an 
' independency, I thought it most for her advantage to be placed out to 
some female trader Accordingly, at the age of eighteen, she ' was 
bound as an apprentice for three years to Messrs. Watshns, reputable 
^milliners aj; Bsfth, where she acquitted herself with much credit and 
prd^riety. At the expiration of that term she went assistant into 
a shop at Bath. In the year 1777 she had a legacy of 5001. left 

by Morrisj Esq., of Witton (our good, &ithful, and generous 

friend).’ Her uncle, Captain Suckling, dyingin 1778, left her l,000i., 
and Susanna then relinquished the idea of following her trade. In 
> August 1780, being then five-and-twenty, she was married to Mr. 
Thomas Bolton, ”,a com, malt, and poal merchant of Wells, in Norfolk. 
Mr. Bolton frent in 1781 to Ostend for convenience of trade, and 
became a free burgher of that town. He was there, within a few 
monthU, joined by his wife, and the pair remained at Ostend until 
Febriiary 1783, In January 1784 Mr. Bolton settled at Norwich 
as a merchant. The children of the Boltons were numerous. Those 
who survived their infancy were the twin sisters Jemima Susanna 
smd Catlfeirine, bom on the '20th of November, 1781 ; Thomas, bom 
on tiie 7th of July, 1786; Elizabeth Ann, and Ann. Jemima fijusanna 
appears to have died unmarried. Catherine became the wife of 
Captain Sir Williain BoltOn, E.N. Thomas became in 1835 second 
Earl Nelsow ; Elizabeth Ann married the Bev. Henry Girdlestone ; 
K^d Ann died unmarried in 1830. ' ' ' 

, ^’■Miati, the fifth child, was bora at Burnham Thorpebn the 20th of 
A^iyij 1??57, and having been partially educated at the grammar sehods 
;of ^d^«h i«nd Noidb Walsham, was, in 1774, admitted , a pensioner 
’ '^lleigey Cambridge.' He tode his iu '1777, - wan <'Or> 

idaaimhyha .i'770, and' was orddned priest and took his M^A. in 
,, ;;42Sli'\y''-l^'l,i7i^SJl^!WM:pa'e8ented to the'm'ctmy°of:';J4ii^a''Brandon ; 

1704 he -served a8;-ohaplai« in..-ihe!>B(Wi«3w, 
brdh^r - 'Horatio ; ' -M May - 1785/ he. .ane- 
' he,.-siab7 

f ^ 181|. ■: 1*^, '' t,; ; 
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sequeDtly becaone a, prebendary of Gantarbuiy. iln l-786.be noa^^i 
Sarah Yonge, by whom he had a son, Ijoratio, who di64 Viscount 
Tra&lgar in 1828, having never married j and a daughtOT^ Charlotte 
Mary, who married in 1810 Samnel, second Lord Bndpwt, In, 1805, 
upon the death at Trafalgar of Ijord Nelson, William -.Nelsoa , sucf 
oeeded as second viscopnt and’ was created fiaet Bforl Nelson. He lost, 
his first wife 'in 18^8, apd within a year took as his second, Hilare, 
widow of her cousin. Captain Q-eorgeUlric Barlow, and thhd daughtiM' 
of Admiral Sir Bobert !Barlow ; but the earl died in 1835 without 
having had further issue. * ' 

Horatio, sixth child of *Edmund (II) and *Catherine Nelson, was 
bom at Burnham Thorpe on the 29th of September, 1768, and was 
given the name which had been that pf his dead brother, the second 
of the family. His sponsors were Horatio, second Lord Walpole of 
Wolterton, I)r. Hamond, a relative by marriage on his mother’s side, 
and Mrs. Joyce Pyll. * , 

Ann, the seventh child, was bom at ^umham Thorpe on the 20t!i 
of September, 1760. From the time when she left school until she 
was nineteen, she lived, apparently as an apprentice, in a lace ware- 
house in'Ludgate Street, London. Her father records that he had 
paid 100^. premium on her account, and that after the death of her 
uncle. Captain Maurice Suckling, a premium^ was paid for her . 
release, and she returned to live at Burnham Thorpe. ‘ She is, as I 
apprehend,’ wrote *Edmund Nelson in 1781, ‘a free U'oman of the 
City of London, as her indentures are inrolled in the Chamberlain’s 
OfBce.’ Upon coming of age she became possessed of 2,OOOZ. stock 
in the Three per Cents, the result in part of her uncle Suckling’s 
legacy. . She died unmarried at Bath on the '15th of November, 
1788. ‘ 

Edmund, the eighth child, who received the name ’Much had 
been pri^ally given to the eldest son of the family, was bom at 
Burnham Thorpe on the 4th of June, 1762. . ,After having left school, 
he was apprenticed to Nicholas Havers, a tradesman of Burnham, for 
seven , years, at a premium of »70i. ^bout 1782 he went to Ostend 
as an assistant in the counting house of his brothpr-iin-law Bolton, 
with wh(m he returned to England, in 1783. In 1784 .he was part 
owner with Bolton *in a, share in a trading vessel.. After that time 
his health seems to havb declined, and, developfog eonsumptioa, he 
cbed at Burnham T^orpe on the lith of December, 1789, leaving all 
. his pfe^rt^ to Thomas and- Susanna Bolton for life, and then to 
their ..t#indaugh^^^^ There is some e'vidence that the fate of this 
te^othierideeply impiesMd Lord.Nelsony a»d frequently rendewd-. him 
apxfou8'<;k)hcei^ the condition, of his otm lungs. As a matW of 
.fact,- lhe.:='Admiral’.B lungs, wme ^ways perfeoUjir sound ,* yet at one 
period Nelson fully believed himself to h© ‘iu » decline,’ and at 
-another, if we pay judge from his correspondence, he suj^ptosed t^t 
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tiU 9 disease had made so much progress that he had but a few months 
to Jive. ; I ■ 

Sadding, the ninth child, was bom at Burnham Thorpe on the 
dth of Jannary, i?64, and npon leaving school was botmd apprentice 
to Mr. Blowers, a Unendraper of Beccles, nntil the attainment .of 
the s^e of twenty-fone.* For his indentures, his &ther paid 100 
guineas; Captain Sdckling left him and eaq^ 6f, •Edihund Kelson’s 
other surviving sons 5001 . apiece. Suckling was also assisted by his 
other maternal uncle, William Suckling ; and when, after poming of 
age and spending a year as a journeyman in London, he decided to 
set ' up for himself, he was able to purchase a house and stock-in- 
trade at Wilton at a cost of 1,125^. There he kex>t a sh<^ as a 
grocer, draper, &c. ; but he does not seem to have long survived^ 
G-eorge,'the tenth child, bom at Bomham Thorpe on the 13th 
of September, 1765, lived "but a few months, and was buried at 
Burnham on^the*2l8t of March, 1766. 

Catherine, the eleventh n^d youngest child, who was bom at 
Bumbam Thorpe on the I9tb of March, 1767, married in 1787 Mr. 
George Matcham, of Ashfold Lodge, Sussex. He died in 1833 
and she in 1842, having had issue three sons and five daughters. 

From this brief surv^ of the origin and history of the Nelson 
i&mily down to the ^ime when Horatio, *£dmuud ^II) and Catherine 
Kelson’s sixth child and fifth son, carved out for himself a name and 
a nobility, it Inust, I think, appear that the popular conception as to 
the social level from which the Admiral sprang is altogether mis- 
taken. The popular conception undoubtedly is that Kelson came of 
a good fomily, though not Un opulent one, and that when *£dmnnd 
Kelson (II) allied himself with a lady who had in her veins the 
blood of the Walpoles, he married little if at all out of his own 
class. Tfie ' truth is that even in marrying a Suckling he was 
marrying distinctly above him. His' father had been a parson, and 
his sister had married .a parson ; but in those days the ordinary 
country parson, . like the ordinary country lawyer and the ordinary 
country doctor, was a person of„ very mall social consideration, and 
was,!ns often as not, a mere son of the soil, a trifle better educated 
p^haps than most of his, brothers. Such was certainly the case 
wiiU^.'&e parsons of the Kelson stock. *£dmund (I) was the son of 
,a and tiie brother of farmers, and married a bakeFs daughter ; 

-thwg]^ .some of his nephews became pusons or attorneys, 
^otheiS; tr^ and fanners. *Edmund (II) had among 

: his bro^*^i^‘’|EkW a shpeniaker as well as a pax^ ; and although 
A and had one son a parson and another a 

d?|«ghter was first a milliner and tkdn 
cpal merchant, his second daught^was an 
sixth' and seventh sons jfere 
ultimately becoinug.a 
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country grocer. I say this not to the disparagement of ^Edmund 
(II), who was m honourable and hardworking clergyman^ and who, 
with very exiguous resources, pinched himself repeatedly and severely 
in Older to start . his children in life, but chiefly to accenttzate the 
fieict that Horatio Nelson, the great sea captain, had a much harder 
task before him than is us^ually imagined? So long as his uncle 
Suckling livdd, he ^hkd, ,of course, some naval interest at his back. 
But Maurice Suckling died in 1778, when Nelson, not yet twenty, 
was still .a lieutenant^ and with Maurice Suckling, the youteg 
officer’s only naval patron who had family reasons for helping him, 
disappeared. Thenceforward Nelson had merely his own merits to push 
him onwards. Nor is this all. Few naval officers, even among those 
of good family and breeding, had at that day much education. The 
few who, besides being of good birth and breeding, had received a better 
education than the large majority of their fellows, were placed in a 
situation of great advantage, and, if men of any character; and ability, 
seldom failed to get rapid promotion and to attain to important com- 
mands. But Horatio Nelson, besides being of modest family and of 
very scanty education, was, according to the testimony of many who 
knew him best and respected him most, far from being what was 
then known as a man of breeding. The letter written to Colling- 
wood by the Duke of Clarence upon the occasion^ of the death of the> 
hero of Trafalgar is good evidence upon this point, although it may 
not, perhaps, have been dictated by the best taste. * Nelson’s own 
correspondence, and at times his behaviour, afford other testimony. 
It is true, however, that we should avoid , attaching too much 
significance to certain casual outbursts in letters which were 
obviously never intended to see the light. 

But all these considerations only magnify the greatness and 
glory of the man wjio rose from almost nothing, and who, Vith fewer 
visiblerinitial advantages than »most of the distinguished officers of 
his age, won bis 'way to a position far ahead of all, by the force of 
his ability, his independence of character, and his steady devotion to 
dutyi 

W. Laird Clowtes. 







LIQUQR TRAFFIC IN' AFRICA' 


The ^cession to , office of a government whose Foreign and 
Colonial Secretaries were known to hold strong opinions on the 
subject of the liquw traffic with the native races of Africa, gave hope 
to those interest^ in the question that the time had at last come 
when effective step* would be taken to deal with this evil, yor it 
had been chiefly owing to l^rd Salisbury’s efforts that the- liquor 
clauses of the Brussels (Slave Trade) Act were, agreed toby the 
signatory Powers : clauses which henceforward linked that traffic in 
the eyes of the world with its sister evil the slave trade. He' had also 
^obtained from Portugal the agreement of the 11th of June, 1891 by 
which the importatibu of ^dent spirits was prohibited to either bank 
of the Zambezi and Shir4 } and he has frequently during the last ten 
years received, with sympathy knd, encouragement, the deputations 
of the Anti-'Liquor Traffic Committee advising them to press ‘ in season 
and out of season,’ upon whatever government might be in power, 
the reforms which they advocate. Mr. Chamberlaiu showed no less an 
interest, and almost his first act at the Colonial Office was to institute * 
inquiries on, the subject, while his plain and emphatic condemnation 
of Ihe traffic in more than one public speech and his guarantees to 
Khama (during the visit of that chief) indicated to Europe in un- 
mistakable terms the views of the British Government. 


On the 9nd of AprU, 1S98 six years will have expired since the . 
‘noti|cation of the Brussels Act, ‘and it will then be obligatory on the. 
Boumfs to revise the scale of liquor duties, , &e., imposed by the Act.* 
The i^ency of the question, however, arises nqt merely from the 
pipxijiwty of this date for revision, nor yet solely fimn the magni- 
evil— .whether moral or dommercM-— which is 
.It'.i^se's rather, iU'e. apedal.de^ri^-lMm. 
'th^ railway extension in all of our 

eneigetic and ]^gressive.ip<4iQy: of the*' 
^railway extension', 'togkher, with the 
- war^i' the abolitioin of the;'heavy ' tolls, fbnaerly 


otersdt after. three years the 
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levied by various tribes, on goc^is in, transit through their respective 
territories, and other recent facilities for the transport of goods, will 
vastly increase the area of distribution of the liquor, and will bring 
these spirits to countries in which we stand pledged by the Brussels 
Act to prevent their distribution. At such a moment it may not' be 
inopportune to review such cpvidence on either side as has ! been 
made accessible to 'the public ; and to discuss, as briefly as may l^e, the 
arguments used by the advocates of restriction or prohibition of this 
traffic, and, the position of those who defend it, 

Apong *the latter may be named the Liverpool merchants who 
are engaged in the trade. The Liverpool iChamber of Commerce, 
in accordance with Mr. Chamberlain^s request for information, 
appointed a committee* to inquire into the subject. Their report, 
dated the 31st of October, 1895, may be regarded as the Brief for 
the Defence wherein are marshalled the witnesses in favour of the 
traffic; the report ends, however, ^ith many ejccellent and useful 
suggestions. Sir Cr. Carter in a letter to the Times (6lh of June,^ 
1895)hppeared on the saipie'side, while extracts fixim the official reports 
of Sir B. Crriffitlis (late Governor of the Gold^ Coast) and Sir C. 
Macdonald (late Administrator of the Niger Coast Protectorate) have 
been quoted usque ad nauseam in support of the traffic; more 
recently the distinguished traveller, Miss Mary Kingsley, in a witty 
and amusing article in the Natioiml (March 1896), added the 

weight of her evidence and advocacy to the pro-liqnor cause. 

With these exceptions, African administrators, missionaries, and 
travellers seem to be practically unanimous in the condemnation of 
this traffic ; and many of the names which I shall quote are those of 
men of very great African experience, whose opinions are entitled to 
^eat weight. The evidence of these' experts has created a strong 
public opinion on the subject in England, to which a definite»directiqn 
has been given by ‘the Compaittee for the Prevention of the 
Demoralisation of the Native Races by the Liquor Traffic * (whom I 
will call in brief ‘ the Anti-Liquor Traffic Committee ^), whose president 
is the Duke of Westminster^ and whose secretary is the ReV. Grant 
Mills. And this public opinion has found expression iiu the presf— 
more 'especially in the Times, 

( I, Djemo^usation' of the NAi^yE ‘E acbs 

TW majority of Africao. administrators and travelers — ^as will 
prte»eS0Ltly'1?6 8een~‘^bs»?©thOir ettademaation of the liquor traffic on 
itS' ^^baaing' inftdence Ujpon, the iiaiiv^es. . The various missioqg havn, 
also mgtsi this point of. view with eyeless pertinacity. Mis® 

, King^^y veforts that'* the missionary parly have gravely exaggerated 
both the oyil arid the exttmt of it, in order, I believe, to acconnt, for 
their owii Want of suepess,’ while she endorses Sir G-. Carter’s assertion 







^ Christianity and drink usually go tog(?ther/ andjnfprs ttot s6m0 
M the slfeatements in a I^tet from tlie Bishop of ; Equatorirf Africa • 
{Eev. H. Tug^^ell) to the Tirnes are simply untrue. Sir B, CrriiSSths 
{late Governor Gold Coast),® quoting one of his ptaff (1^. Hodgson), 
elaborates figures to prove that the average annual consumption of 
Jiquorin that colony is aix^evenths gallon per head, and argues that this 
contrasts favourably with the consumption in* the * Uifited ‘Kingdom, 
and that there is^ vastly more drunkenness here than in West AMca. 
Sir C. Macdonald ® (late administrator Niger Coast Protectorate) 
again quotes Mr. Hodgson, and adds that he has seen more drunken- - 
ness in one day in Glasgow than during thirteen years in East, West, 
and North Africa.^ Sir Claude suras up his argument as follows : 
‘It is the liquor 'traffic that supplies a revenue which enables the 
administration to deal with many crying evils. To make head 
against all of thfem, a strong and independent administration is 
requisite ; to maintain that adihinistration a revenue is necessary ; 
could the fiquor traffic be entirely and immediately done away with, 
and a sufficient^ revenue obtained from othet sources, I for oneVould 
be very glad.* ^ ^ 

Are we then to admit ihat a territory for which Great Britain 
has voluntarily made herself responsible is to be conducted oU 
the principle here laid down, a principle once attributed to the 
Jesuits, viz. that evil is lawful if good seems likely to come of it ? 
and that its officials shall remain as collectors of customs on 
liquor at the coast, while its densely populated hinterland remains 
wholly utiadministered, nor even explored ? ® ‘It is,* says the Times, 

* a scaUdal iix the eyes of civilisation when the administration of a 
British colony has become almost wholly dependent for revenue upon 
the procee^ds of the sale of intoxicating drink.* Mr. Hesketh Bell 
(Senior Assistant Treasurer Gold Coast) is the next witness, with the 
same calculations of the number of gallons imported, and the pro- 
portion they bear to the total population, deducing once, more the 
same infinitesimal amount consumed per head. He also again works 
. out very' effectively the contrast between these figures and the con^r 

f SO.O.. Ko. 88. p; 22, iNo. 1S6, p. 18. ' 
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^ %P$>oars somewl)at5 disingennons in yieW of the fapt that by far 

this 'thitteett y^rs had been spent in •o 0 ^tri^,^i:ilte 
'Moreover,' be qnotes the sobriety' of . his police 'fotbe-ias a' 
li^ ; of the statements regarding drunkenness on the coast, whfereas 

' w>i^ Caito be^s rdtaess tn. the fact that 

. refigipus gronhas,-' (Africa, > 6 . 

. , /'^quoted by the liwjibot 

l^Q miles inlajad, appeii^''^ ji»i the , 
: but it Is too littip khown'to siiak of. 



the 'Btiwe ends lestly, Mi^ 

i^orms tie i>&e^ ttnt you may 

uiseiu a eoi^e ibf hoine on Saturday the Vau^h^ ^^i^ ' 

t&ih ha' the whole of Vll^t Ahica iu a week. Mies Kingidey, lia 
oqinba^g the diametrically Ojp](>oBiito etotem^ts made by. the biehep 
aud xeistiouaries, remarks, * I do ' not say that every xuiesiotiary whb 
mak^ uutrue statemeuts tsa the subject is au origind liar; he is 
usually following his leaders aud repeating their observations, with- 
out going ii^to the evidence around him.* The curious coincidence 
that every single witness on' the other side takes an identical line, 
sttggei^ a. similar suspicion that the following a lead and repetition 
of statements made by others is not confined to the missionaries. 

WUh regard to the general argument : supposing it to>be giantedU 
that druhkehness is out of all proportion more prevalent in certain 
low quarters of some ofodr huge towns on ‘Saturday nights’ or ‘Fast- 
days,* does the foot offer any reason why we should continue to 
import intoxicating Mquors to the Africans ? It must be rmnembered 
that the taafoc is one which is increasing withextiaordinaiy raiddity.*' 
Are we only to^use 'when the standard reached by some of the wcnst 
localities in bur large towns on exceptional occasions has be^ 
attained ? I, and those who think as I do, maintain that the import 
should be restricted before the taste for alcohol has been implanted 
in the wiasa of the people. WhenC once it has taken root th^ Me 
Wiff be that of the American Indians, of the Maorfosand Tasmanians, 
and of the' Hottentots ; .the dealings of civilised with inferior laoee 
aff^ US blject-less<me iti plenty ! . . 

It is worthy *of remark that the comparison instituted betwe^ 
the streets of Lcpdon or Glasgbw aud West Africa is most miXr 
leltdiug. Hrunk^. persbhs in England who perambulate the 
rtreets ae Bob«r <dtueu8, or make night hideons with thmr ;.nbiBy 
uproar ' in the puhlie^honses, die extoptiou^ly m iuidimci^' 

West African village, hidden away in the mangrove . 



3, end '.eihii' dp'.as'^ , 

tie speoMle of drwkeiinera et ]|<»hAK‘ 
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no such opportunities few ohtoivataob,. white e^ thb large 
but lamtding coast Wns the Euinpean jjmtr^ j^^(atea{ted from 
the ''pteebs 'iilfMre ,'^^'nfd|iyeB''m<M' do>cbn^^^j'.'arid 'is rare, for 
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of a native town, least of all by night. The huts and smaller 
villages scattered over the* vast cultivated area which surrounds the 
laig:e towns are altogether removed from Europeaijt observation. The 
report of the XiveipooJ Cliamber states that ‘ consumption of spirits 
by (he ordinary native is restricted by the ,price of the article . . . 
in the interior the priob becomes greatly enhanced by the cost and 
method of transport. Mr. Bell’s statement that rum and giu are 
only used to any great extent by men of wealth and position is en- 
dorsed by the Governor of I^gos, and by tijulers of long, experience 
on the coast.’ These classes would not be seen perambulating the 
streets in a drunken sfiate, nor would their private dwellings be 
accessible to Europeans, which may perhaps partly account for the 
absence of public drunkenuess alleged by these witnesses. 

As regards the amount of liquor consumed per head of tire popu- 
lation. If it be true, as alleged, that in West Africa the liquor is 
'^’onBomed by tile ^ore wealthy only, what becomes of the elaborate 
argument, reiterated by all these gentlemen, which is based on a 
division of the number of importe<i gallons into the total population, 
including the poorest and those most distant from the coast ? It is 
obvious that the number divisible must be limited (by their own 
showing) to the * chiefs and wealthy nations,’ and therefore that the 
number of gallons* consumed will prov^* to be phenomenally large, 
instead of bdng on infinitesimal quantity. Surely it is much more 
to be regretted that men of wealth and position should be demoralised 
by this liquor than that the lowest classes (as so largely in England) 
sl^nid be the ones most affected ? As trade increases and the coun- 
try is opened up imports are cheapened, because the produce which 
buys them is more easily brought to market, and improved methods 
have increased its volume. Are we then to conclude that jpari paaaii 
With the development of our colonies, gin and mfii, at present the 
luxury of the comparatively rich,' will be placed more and more 
wiiMn the reach of the masses ? and that ^e area of distribution 


will be simultaneously intTeased? Such seems to me the logical 
conclusion from the premisseS'advantfed in support of the traffic. 

As between those who contend that drunkenness does not at present 
exist to any exceptional extent on the West Coast of Africa, and the 
missionaries and others who maintain that it do^, I am unable myself 
to glvo a verdict from personal observation, for my experience in 
Africa was chiefly in 'the 'interior, and my residence on the 


opest was not of sufficient duration to enable me to dogmatise on the 
RUiStot, In 'the fax jnterior of Yoruba it is undoubtedly true that 
the cwiSi and battor dans are alone able to buy spirits in any gmat 
quantitidi. One of the finest natives I have met during 'a fiiirly 
U0^' in tnany parts of Africa was the chief of Saki in 
'Snhe dlsixdwrsnted generosity he delayed in lending me 
stujaottr at a criticai tune, even at a grave risk to himself, I am not 



fiMm,'!!^ dr^k,' 

tufe dea^jhilkiid tie Qota^^ ai«dical adviOBj and the 
after medical examination by Dr. Mottram. Xet; tMs iww id; fcbe 
<V6ty fiir intertor on thjs frontier of Borgn. * ' * ,* 

I have disonssedJbhe '«e«B of those half-dozetl apologists who deny 
the deleterious effects of imported spirits on the African races. . 
us turn to the evidence on the other sid^ This inolndes the emphatic 
testi&ony of African administrators of great experience, such as Sir A. 
Malmny (late Governor of Lagos), Sir Charles Warren,* ^ir Sidney 
Shippaard (late Administrator of Bechuanaland),* Colonel J. M. Clarke 
(Besident Commissioner, Basutoland), Mr. Rhodes, '®Dr. JamesQn,"and 
others; of notable travellers, including Sir Richard Burton,’* Com- 
mander Cameron,’* and Mr. J, Thomson ; of native clergymen and of 
missionaries, both in West and South Africa, who, sp far as»I know, ar^ 
unanimous in their evidence ; ’* of traders and others who have lived 



T * This upcontrollecX sale has, it is too visible, a very degrading and degenerate 
effect on the aborigines ’ (0. 6563 of November 1888). 

® ‘There are many thousands of natives who have been reduced to the lowest 
depths of poverty and an early death by the drink traflBc.' 

* ‘There has been an almost total absence of serious oi^mo tliroughout British * 
Bechuanaland. • , . This is partly due to strict enforcement of the salutary laws pro- 
hibiting the supply of liquor to natives* (0.0. Ahnual lleport, 163, p. 4)- Vide also 
p. 13 for emphiatio endorsement by Crown Prosecutor. 

' Sven apart from humane considerations, I would from a commercial point of 
view oppose the liquor traffic amongst the natives of Afriq^. . ; . It would be a bad 
policy to denmralise our workers by drink* (Mr, Rhodes to deputation in December 
18M). Me reminded them ‘that all hia legislation had beemin the direction of abS0*> 
lute prohibition for the natives.’ , 

, w Hr. Jameson, writing of Crazaland, says ; * On approaching from Gungunyana?« 
present r^idence, and coming amongst the kraals of the Gazas, extending over pn 
area of ten miles, what one is impressed^with more than anything else is the .Utter 
demoralisation from drink of the natives — ^men, women, and children * (to |nipB]^ 
Society. < AfHoa, Na 7, 1891), ; . , 

« ‘It is my sincere belief that if the slave trade were revived with all its honors, 
and Afrioa^could get rid of the white man with the gunpowder -and rum which he 
has ini^uced, Africa Would be a gainer by ttf© exchange.* 

;< Ai*'Airic8Hi|»8’^oted togei^ting drunk whenever he has the ethhnoe/and wme 
of ihb nhiefa aa:© able! to be <H)netently drunfe* • •i This gin not: bhly spiri^^ but 
al^nte pdeoxi.* ^ ■ 

« tWhbWldbtte gin tr^^ a still greater evR; /, We are ever 

ready “htmhst, driving theni' deeper and deeper into thh 

slough (Manchester Royal Geographicai 

’ ' |t^:^^-|4qn^^T«ti®c’CQmnritt^*spamphfe^ have - 

quptatibhs frhiai reports and'lettm^.of^mia*', 
.Of ;la^ Bishop fugvf&njci '.Rqela* 

^ emphatically • 

'$km, these voluminous miBsiotmiy writings ' 
qaoiii' her reasBn for disoredi%;t^m^^ ' 

, i^v^hl'dlffereht classes of witnesses whoee'mdtlywi ' 

! ' 3', eg ' 
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Tears in Afiicft ; and last, bat not laast, of native abjafe end of 
the people tbemselves, as sbown b^ the rec^t memoiials sent borne 
to England signed by tboosands of West A&icaai natives. Of this 
last class are may qoote Kbama,'^ Maliki of Nnpe,'^ and Oongnnyana 
of Oasaland/^eaohofthemcbief ofa vpsttexritoiy. Sorely these men 
are more credible witnesses than even Miss ^Kingsley, wholly di8> 
interested and palpably sincere though She«be, or those two or three 
West Coast govetnors and officials who have entered the lists to 
support the backbone of the system they maintain ? The list of those 
who without personal and lot^ experience support the demaiid for 
the restriction of the liqW traffic in Africa comprises a vast number 
of the names which stand foremost in the British Empire. Suffice it 
to quote the words spoken by Her Majesty the Queen to Khama : 
‘I confirm the settlement of the case which my minister has 
made, 1 approve of the provision excluding strong drink fropr your 
■country. I feel si^ngly in this matter, and am glad to see that the 
chiefs have determined to keep so great a curse from the people.* 
Memorials have been sent to Lord Salisbury from New South Wales 
and from Victoria, ui^^g that steps should be taken in this matter. 

* As dtixens of the British Empire, though in so distant a part * (they 
write), ‘ we feel that the honour of our race is touched by tibe present 
conditions.’ Nay,* even the very men who have been quoted as 
apologists of the traffic are inconsistent in their evidence. The 
Chairman of the Committee which drew up the Liverpool Chamber’s 
report is stated (in the Times) to have said, ‘ To my mind the West 
A^oan liquor traffic *!8 a great evil. . . . Every tmbiassed mind must 
admit that the importation into West Africa of alcohol in large 
quantities is calculate to have a most deteriorating influence on the 
natives.’ . Sir C. Macdonald, then not engaged in defending it, alludes 
t6‘it as a ‘ pernicious import,’ and Mr. Hodgson, whose oft-quoted 
apdogy for the traffic forms the very text of the defence, rays in a 
letter to the Times (December 31), ‘ We sell him ’ (the African native) 

** Kbama’s a];7>eal to Sir 8. Shippard In 1888 against tbe attempt *to flood 
my coontey with drink after all the lAog straggle I have made against it, withstand* 
tag my people et the risk of my life, and j net when they ihemaelvee have earn to eee 
how saltatiaa my driidc law* hayo proved to be. It were better lor me that 
1 simald ioee my ooontty than that It should be floodedeslth drink. Bnt to flgbt 
i^gaiaift drink is to flgbt against demons, and not against men. I dread tbe white 
ttaa’a drink mete than aU the assegais of the Matabele, afldoh kill man’s bodies and 
it ia dufatidil’ pter, bnt drink pats devils into men, and destroyn both their oools and 
tlMifbH>dlseihif«#ar. Its wounds never heal.’ 

l|Wdki<ikn*MilmesisdraBmUof Kap8onthel%w,wtote Crowihac 

iaI8MMffi4%(ieiQ»! ’Ikra baa rained my eoantry,* it has ruined my people. Ithas 
made th(9t tito nxged him to 'beg the mi^shtlneen to prevent the 

twtamfrunfrnflsikioiudelea^ . • > tospoUDarcoaniry.’ 

iSt Oimgtmyane sent W toingland. Balahnin statod that 
InlilpMtod fartMMkI Iig) hg the InkotnansiBiYerwmtof Ddagoa Bay degraded 
anddsSIMiMdwlwdatsIlraiih^ theehiaf larejpljrtoalettetlnrathe 

kntl'ligaw TfMtte CemndUkS wrote ia the same aense. 




. } ?iaini»' pf ewy to 

^f;'?|^.to..'’ alnibsi 'to^e^i^j''ba|b'«not^ W 

Jbeen . tliat. the Uqpor trd05c''iB'ifeT|)feaiig\^ the 

native^,:,Y':^V;v;0'''''^ ^'' ' ' ' ' ,' "■ 

It, ie iih^rjl^nt'to ascertain the tnith regandtoig the^uj^ pf 
the liqiuv imported. Sir G-. Carter saya, ‘ It is not p pPimptts, itfi- 
lirhoIeBOiPe.Pozepound,*bat a safe and palatable stimulant if I^petlj^' 
dilated.* No other of the witnesses qnoted by the ISverpobl Chafab^ 
-can be found, apparently, to endorse'this statement. . Oh the contrary, 

1 ha^ alr^y quoted Mr. Hodgson’s description of it, while J1&. Bell 
(firanhly admits that ‘ it is to be feared that the quality of the FrenOh 
and i^rmah rum is of the worst description.’ Hr. Easmon, chief 
medi(^ officer. Gold Coast, writing to the Timea, is still more em- 
phatio.^^ Of the liquor imported into South Africa and the TransTaal 
sincp the ppmiing of the Delagoa Bay Bail way, and generally knom as 
the ’ nigger-killer,’ the Tinm (September 9, 1895) speaks as follows : 

‘ It acts in some cases as a direct poison, and one ni^t of hard drinking 
will, we me informed, suffice to kill the stoutest of Zulus.’ Miss 
Kingsley gives the analysis of a bottle of trade gin made by an expert 
analyst. ‘ The present sample,’ he said, ‘ differs in no material par- 
ticulars from, and was neither more nor less deleterious tohetdth than, 
the gins purchased in different parts of Londqn.’ l^e liveipool • 
Chambsi^ report speaks of the ‘ higher classes ’ and the ‘ lower classes * 
of alcoholic liquors imported. If there is a difference ih the quality 
of the imports, we must suppose that Miss Kingsley’s specimen bottle 
was of the better sort. Sir B. Watson; a Glasgow merclumt, at one 
time engaged inthetranqortof this liqudr, told me that he had made 
oaroful inquiries regarding the nature of the spint, and he found 
its cost per dozen case, including bottles, corks, packing-cases, &c., 
was under 2s. < So poisonous did he consider the liquor to be ttuit^ lie 
abandoned idl connection with «uch a traffic. Nor was he singular' 
in thin action, for, Mr. Imrie of Birkenhead adopted the same touxto 
-ftom the same motives. 


It, is’ urged by those srhotdefend the liquor! traffic that if the 
ittdives,h^ the opportunity of buying imported ^lop^ Spirits 
'they' ismiM merely manufiactoxe a mdive spirit fiKnugnedh^ur. the ^ 
»ef viirie<M pidDis,;dx:$ ' The principle on which* this argomreht is based 
dt, im.izdmo^^ but lucrative tii^Q is. i^lensMe because 

;i£ - a«^ tW evil w$U take place. 

-BuMtot^^en will, t^rink, rather maintain.^ Hat drunkenness dhe to 

is an evil^Um the many great evils wilh 
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■igmaia&ii% eaoff cowcepos uto,hjis.cb4«*»p 

is worep ito ite ^ tiiat j>rodtt6ed,^^.jl^^ IH® 

li iis tfd'ttxtuis^ ifitih all the 1? quoted 

tluiifc » tbe Aifricto f ^fe^y to 

'' ' Sto Warreu 8t»^ tls^ * it <» au^ubewtite , 

iSefe by ouit Ifiwa .W force the driuk on their territories whiM 
was diPailowed unde* their own laws/ In ike interior of ^Eaat^Afxioa 
loMihytribes in the banana countries of Uganda, Usoja, &o.,teew A 
plaasant cider from the*frmt, and this (especiaUy when mijced.^ 
inain) can be made 'very intoxicating. It is, however^ gene^y, 1 
thinki preferred ^ its milder form, nor have I ^h:^y g^t 
^amount of dmnbfenneiia in those countries. MisS Kingsley, while 
the ndtive liquor of the West Coast as ,wd«®# 
opinicm, than th^ imported liquor, yet admim that ap^ ^nnous 
*ouantitymMt be* consumed to produce intoxication. N^ye Ww 
(Pombd or Merissa) is made from millet and other gram, and is 
usually a thick and not .nnwholesome gruel, with no 
toxioating effects. It is, as Gungunyaim’s envoy said, ‘ asmuoh pmod 
as drittk,’ and throughout the greater part of Africa is the oi^nativ^ 

. made liquor. The Sudanese from Emin’s ptoviioe, whom Ub^ht 
’ to Ugantfo, distilled whisky, an art taught them fey Sir S. Ba^, as 
lariated in hi» works. The fiery liguors made from the ‘madam (or 
young fioooannt) in East Africa (and elsewhere from the sap.^ the 
d«te^ahd’'B&B palm^are very pernicious in their effects^ Sbe f<^er 
* is Iweit^ by slaves in the cocoanut planta^^^m Jme 

o»st i^ba.; In this part of Africa the Mahomn^ 
strong liquma is striotiy observed, and the restrictott of ttas 
triifBo wtfuid be in accord with the feelings and wishes of tlm 
owners. Were these men compelled to exerdse a somewhat 
supervision over thdr estate, and fines (payable by tbe,<«iW nf we 
estate) instituted for the manufecture or sale of this spint, 

soon cease to exist. T^e cocqanut ^hn is jwt fwfj 
vj^saM'it^e ouly varieties wfeidh ‘oecnx. am;the;’_B<n!fc8S^,i||nw^e®*» 
as ;my:men^ietyes;,me,|tife;;^ 

■stiffen tiie sapof eitkor of these oalriiBboHewW 
ijmestimry of the'totiller^ 

"" '"|5ia^ve.'' , ..In Nyas^and-i;^ .w 
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. : be the evil of the. importotioA 'iCif ' eb^P 

spuiie xato ihere is an' evil even greater,. frei% wlii^h-|[ 
glad to ‘Saj that,, so far 'as I &m awaxe^ that portion . ef A&icA oVfW. 
which the British flag fli^s is as yet free. This is the.fooanatioD 
distiil^es by Europeans .in Africa. We hear of ‘,six distilleries^ in 
full working order in Gataland (Qungunyana’s) .... and anotlMsr 
vc«y * large one in course of erediion* at Eessano Garcia, with a 
plant of the newest type, and of a ske able to rnanu&ctore 
enormons quantities of liquor ’ for sale to the natives. This . is. in 
fact, the poisonous stuff called ‘ nigger-luller ’ which I haire already 
spoken of.^ The article from which 1 quote adds that the competition 
(resisting from the importation Of this liquor into .the Transvaal) 

‘ will give a inuch*needed fillip to the distilling industry in the 
Transvaal/ Thus European nations, not content witti importing^ 
are to vie with each other in producing on the spot a liquor whose 
effects on the natives are possibly &tal in a single night, and have 
resulted in a great increase of native crime in the mining districts.^* 
The' Yolksiaad has, however, recently passed a most enlightened and 
beneficial htw al^clhtely prohibiting the sale of liquor to natives,, 
audit is to be hoped that this will put an end to . the terrible 
and continual intoxication at present so prevalent among the natives 
on the, Band, the accounts of which (vouched for by innumerable 
witnesses) are sufficient evidence -peT ■ ee of ,the demoralising and 
utterly debasing effects of drink on the native.'^''^ I hope also^that this* 
new lak (which puts Cape l^slation to shame) may indicate a., new 
depiutoce in Transvaal liquor legisfation ; and that the Government 
wiU no longer tdlow their frontier , to be used as an asylum, wh^ 
storekeepers oij^ the Bechuanaland (British) side may erect shantifk, 
and fen^ their enstomers across the Limpopo, or smuggle liquor >1^ 


W !A <s<M^p«mdeat of the Zimet /Angust^S, 1896) Btates Utat it is .ooni^«d.«f 
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i«Ie io of tbeBechuonaland! law®, and of Kfaama'a offorta 
4io out the dziuk. T}^ illicit traffic, howoTW, cannot bo difficult 
of detection and effective pmxishmeat by the British |>rotcotoiate 
authorities were th^ so minded. Finally, in mgatd to this subject 
of local distilleries, I may remind niy read^ that the ninety-third 
article of the Brussels Act imposes an exciw doty, equal in amount 
to the minimum import duty (6^.), on all spirits so produced, and 
that the signatory powers undertake by the same article to ensure 
its ooUectiou. 

The Wverpool Chamber’s Report says that ‘ hardly one substantial 
bet ’ has been adduced in support of the contention that the quality 
of the liquor imported into Africa is bad, and that it demoralises the 
natives. I hope that an impartial reader will concede that I have 
to some extent supplied the deficiency. 

. . fl. , The Liquor Tractic ahd Trade 

1 have endeavoured to discuss the question of the demoralisation 
of the native races, for any treatment of this subject Which took no 
account of that question woulu be an inadequate one. Nevertheless, 
fcNT my own part, I consider that one of the chiefest of the objections 
. to the liquor traffic is based on grounds wboUj^ apart from these. 
Even were it to be’ granted that the demoralisation of the natives is 
a chimera, L should still stigmatise the liquor traffic as a bar to 
civiliAation and progress in Africa, a short-sighted and perilous com- 
mercial venture, and, as destructive of that legitimate expansion of 
* trade and creation of new markets which ib the ostensible reason of our 
{Hresenoe in Africa. *(a) In the first place the importation of liquor 
enormously decreases the importation of Manchester and Birmingham 
goods. The ciy is for ' new markets,* and the daily papers teem with 
unpleasant statistics which go to puove that our tmde supremacy is 
being wrested from us by Germany; yet here in onr Crown colonies 
and protectorates we forego the market that might be ouxa, and suh- 
stitute foreign-made goods for onr oynn, from whidi we derive no 
profit except such as accrues ^m a small portion of the carrying 
t|«ide> ' Bum and gin are impor^ ’ (says Mr. Hesketh Bell) * from 
fGMigu Gountries — ^the United States, France and Germany— 'the 
liquor in carried mostly by foreigu shipping, and is principally sold 
on ilWi ooaat by alien Jhotors. Wj^t of the Volta ’ (ho ai^) ' the 
nataieoi prefer gin, and two-thirds of the liquor is atij^Ued by 
Amsfidoan To the East ‘the spirit trade is almost 

ipAMy ^ the bonds of Germans, who import mm and gin firom 
Bnmh^in Oorntino shipping,’ Fteheh betoriaa are establbbed at 
jteiila) AdHh Ohd Aoora, ‘a^d aell large qnanritles of French mm. 
T^haowso of tmdb Oi^pan) at Kitla tums'only to the profit of 
troden, who tm fioMipi capital, employ foreign oterka, ha* 
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.Tha andonnti li^or (as quoted by the liverpooj ' ^basiiib^ 
reipott) lflS]^ited ibto fintish posseseioas on the West€0^((Sieeiijlsire 
of tiW'Kiger. territories administered by thetfigerCoxiipaiiyyfiHrldiSiS 
vaa ^ ndiiUoa odd gdlloqs, valued at 447,2482. Fmr 1894 the retinniB 
of only twp distiicts^Lagos and the^ Niger Coast, !ProteetorateT<Mt^ 
givmi, and^tbese two alone, amount to 3,643,459 gallrms, yaleied alt ' 
271,9952. To this ezt^t is British 'trade a loser. Native cloth 
laboriously produced in primitive hand-looms competes successfolly 
with our Bd^chester cottons, while the native sells his produce for 
foreign-made gin and mm. One witness states that at a place called 
Haro he found quantities of produce being brought in, for which 
there was nothing whatever in the foctory to give in payment but 
liquor, so the producers have no alternative, though^ as ^the ‘ Opobo 
trader ’ tells us, they foequently clamour for other goods. Thus, while 
(heap liquor of foreign manufacture is imported wholesale, cheap 
cloth and othbr useful goods are notably deficient, and the appliances 
of civilisation, the machinery and the organised' industry of the 
Mahohertw cotton mills, are superseded in the market by the 
primitive manufactures of ‘ samges.’ ^ The tnde returns are mis-, 
leading in this matter, for even the comparatively small values of 
the ‘cloth stuffs ’ are largely made up of expensive plUshes, velvets, 
brocades, and satins. The high prices of such goods mean of course 
a relatively small import. 1 have myself seen, in the hinterland 
I^gos what a.demand there is for cloth, and the almost complete * 
absence of supply. This is endorsed by Sir* Q. Carter himscdfi 
Mweover the demmid for liquor to a great extent kills the demand 
for other goods, even where ^e articles of legitimate contmeroe 
available^ • < . , > 


((^ Secondly, the purchase of anf article which — Urhether it be 
peraitioos' mr not--48 in any case a merely sensual pleaemd effects 
notidng' towards the devatiou^of the,^nce in the standard 'd living, 
and does not ^rmnote habits d thrift or industry. If .Utens08,'i(^- 
ctdttfnl'’impleme(ft8, or suchlike ,good8 were purduufad mstead of 
liquor, not only would the Affican be raised in the j^Sine Of civilisa- 
tion, ^ithe ptttpift qfbis ^dusjtryf enhanced by l^iabyed appli^^ 
wOuM-bO'Sprsater a^dbett^ qu^ty. 'In'^iientoland' (says the 
y%niss)^i f'where it bias been found possible to enhwce a law of absolute 
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‘ f I ean lel};^ ^uianije all that ieetoxetF'hfts ee ']ai0W'* 

ledge " goes. -^; , .1 fee} i «j(»t!<Fixiced 'Haat if you aFOttld ta^ away 
fiom the the Uig’^er, other wahts wo^ *he Grei(Mi, and they 

would porohase other art^ which would fax mom iremunarativo 
to the Bidtish merchaut.*^ This inoompatiWlity of the liquor traffic 
with Intimate trade, aud it^ sterilisiug effects ou ihdus^, ia the 
poiut of view taken by Sir George Goldie,^ founder aud Governor of 
the Boy^ Niger. Company, and also (as the quotation 1 haVe already 
given shows) By M#. Rhodes. It was also insisted on by the jate Mr, 
J.. Thornton * man|r years 1 ^. ■» ‘ " 


• » * >'; lit. Pboposed Action 

The ideal which all who think as I . do wish to a^eve the 
total aholitioxi of the spirit traffic in Africa. So fair as ^uth Africa 
is Concerned, I hold that this course is immediately {easihie, for the 
machinery for enforcing the law is in existence, ohd the ex|i&iment 
" has ali^dy been made with success invarions districts. In West 
Africa^ however, I fear that immediate and summary prohibition is 
a * cbuhsei o/perfection/ and 1 advocate therefore that the duties in 
all ^ should be at once e(jualised to the level of 

the pet ge-Uon), aud that this uniform duty ^ould be 

laisi^ pfeiiodic^ pntil it eq^uals and exceeds that levied' on 
class whiskies and brandies of .British manufacture, at p:|resent & 
pbrted for Eurdpeau consumption only. The duty on these should 
be* fixed at, say, 8s, or 9s. per gallon (the duty in^^ the tJhited 
Kingdom being lOs. 6cZ. per gallon); incidentally . 

Ipossibly have some usefhl effect in checking the excessive c^siimp^ 

TOk xxvii; p* 31; 
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c^e only with t£e ' 

TJie. ojpaBMiW^ taxatHoQ is not in 

aiiyi , proi^ve^ Wholesome spirits of n high . 

British mado: or fareigii, would be subject to an/identioBl.< 
revenue and«eoononao purposes ; and the reasons for t^e ^eiusiUn 
of this forei^-'made cheap ‘trade liquor’ would; be 
already detailed, viz. its injurioire effects on the . natives and on 
legitimate* trade. * * 


1 have said that (1) Tokd prohibition's the ultimate result at 
which 1 aim, and (2) l^t its suddmi enforcement is in my opinion 
not feasible, (a) With regard to the first point. It* has been well 
remarked by Sir (r. Goldie that anything short of total prohibition 
is unadvisable for two reasons : (1) It is impossible to discriminate 
in the interior between liquor which has passed through the Custom 
House and paid duty and that which has been dmuggl^. If total 
prohibition be enforced, the sale of spirits can at once be made penal^ 
and .this. w6nld render it far easier to deal with the smuggling 
question pyer inland frontiers. (2) Secondly, if total prohibition is 
enacted, vessels with cargoes of spirits would find it difficult to 
explain thefr presence on the coast, since it is not the highway to. 
any other part of the world. Thereby the preventive service at sea 
would he. greatly facilitated. To these arguments the missionary 
party would add, that if it be conceded that the traffic is a hurtful 
one, to the natives, a power with the tradition^ of which England ia 
justly proud should stoop to no comjffomise with ‘the accursed 
tb^g/ 


On the second point : it is to- be home in mind that Iwge 
int^este are involved, whichi perhaps by our negligence or eelfipli 
indifr(^n<^, have been allowed to grow up during a long series of 
years, thtd these must be treated equitably and not arbiti'|irily» 
and a penod of transition allowed, during which m^chau^ and 
tn^eirs .iuay get rid of their, stock, .and gradually ^ubuHtute, ether 
nserdbandfise.* Moreover the sudden enforcement of td^|lr^hitiou 
wbtdf eadtw gtea^ (arid possibly d^iffeKtlbn) among 

rrault which wo^d be larg^^.'dVj^d^ (owing to 

to those 

hiiid^teif to &e ^risui^rion, mid upcm whoaba hiul gro^^ a 


I'Uercjbisii]^ 



\\0k 






that thei&^afiliioa^ii^;'^ 
aboiUd |)ecome or jthat a jnaximtxm 

Sxed (based of, past years) whi<sli;a^ ■ 

woidd- <ddia yeArj oiherw^ the vaat 

eo&sigipt^its ^puld jQsde in aatioipati^^ af^ the ri^ in doty as 
iswa late^ effected ia the Niger Coast Protectorate, it xoight also 
effect some, good if. it were enacted that the spirits sold to natives 
shohld .jbe adulterated with s^me 50 per cent, of .watw, aod i|*the 
sale of any spirit cootainwg a larger percent^e of alcohol than this 
were nmde penal. ‘ . . , . • 

In reply to Miss Kingsley’s argamrat that soone st iipnl a pt is 
necessary in the tij ia^arial swamps and creeks of the West AfHoan 
Coast region, where the food of the native is poor and inshffioi wt, and 
meat is tai^y obtainable, it is sufficient to rmnark that Nature has 
provided for tlm wahts whioh^she creates, and the mildly rf ar anlat i ng 
native ibeers &c. will supply the need of a stimulant when teqniied 
fiom ijiwMitia causes. Miss Kingsley herself insists on the .foct that 
the bulk of the spirit is imporited up-country beyond the delta area. 

Mr. Chamherlain in his letter (April 17, 1896) to the. Anti^l^nor 
•Traffic Committee si^s : MKs Government are quite ready to agree to 
the imposition of higher duties, but no satisfoctory agreeinent sneh as 
the Commdttee desire is possible unless the French and German 
Gosemmentf are also willing to inmease the duties in their ‘pows- 
sions to tw same extmvt. His Government are in communication with 
the Frmuffi and German Governments with a view to inducing 
thmn to joia;in raising the duties, but no agreement has yot been 
arrived at.’ Herrin lies the difficulty. Itismgedthat ifweiiuneBBe 
ouf duties' the whole of our trade will pass into the bands; of our 
rivals, since (it is alleged) it is practically impossible fo prey^t 
smuggling across the fironriefs. It must he remembered that 
||j|«nnaay has a for greater pecuniary interrat in this traffiO - ^mn 
JHIa^andohas, for the qdrits aj^ very, largriy mrirafoctiiced. ,ithere. 

! 'i^ll^^.opinion . has, however, expressed it 8 eK;V«^. 8 trDia||iyin;'^|eg^^ 
of Mae traffic.” T^e*Cri<miri|C 6 uhril’ 7 r^ 


'iMnnfog emtusl protttittoa' wtwl^i 

i ■<5M(!ei».v,''lB 'SiSH* LmbW'Um 

' %be Kwropem popoUtioo, and .Gb^ 

ijiLvIsiie^art^ 'JM 
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^t^cB on ibis 
aoad ^ a tboidiigh iaqn%; Iti 

sjnnpatbi^flid, aiad it axpr^sed convi<^oathat^Geni)iaii 7 ait ^7 rilte 
her da^ by the Brussels Aet.* So long f^d*as the 14tli. of ilfay 
the Beichsti^ passed a i^latidn ' to reqdest the Federal Obvernmehte 
to again take into consideration whether and howAhe trade in spirits 
in the German colonies can be efrec|oalIy opposed eith6i‘ by pro^ 
hibition or limitationa.’ Moreover, in August 1894, in reply to a 
memorial addressed to him, the German Emperor replied tiiat 
‘ the Imperial Government carefully keep in view to check by every 
possible means the evils arising from the liquor trade with uncivBiBed 
nations, . . . and have issued regulations aiming at the suppression in 
the Gerlhan Frotectorate of the trade referred to.' These Impmial 
and ofiSeial pronouncements cannot be lightly set* aside, hut prq* 
sninably tpe influence brought to hear by the Hamburg menu* 
fisctnrers has hitherto prevented any effective action. French 
writers, as was to be expected, speak in an equally sympathetic way, 
and recently one of them cordially endorsed a suggestion of a uniform 
6b. tariff. Sir G. Goldie remarks that 'the Niger Company 
naturidly have commercial relations with various interests in France 
they also have strong reasons for watching carefully the cuitents of 
feeling in colonial circles there, and a large numter of their , share* 
holders are French. I am informed from many quarters that p^lflie 
opinion there is now ripe for this question.’ ** • 

The spirit duties in the German W^st AMcan possessions fTt^o<^ 
lend and the Camerobns) are about 9f d. per gallon. In consequence 
of this low tariff on the narrow seaboard of Togoland, the EngU^ 
Grfld Coa^ colony on the one side has reduced its duty of the 
Volta to the German level, whHe the French on the other side, in 
the cdkmy of Dahomey, impose onIy\he minimum tariff permitted 
by the ^tUBsels Act (8|d.). The French, however, levy a 3s. ddty 
in ^e Gnhooh, whfle ‘ along the whole of idi:e portion of the coast 
which 'fell^ r^tbin the angle formed By the brad of the Niger, a 
CoKunraption tax is levied, vwrTin^ Oeranii^^ to' degrees 
of strengihi end tflnging from about 4|d. per gsBon on rum 48*^ 
n. P;i to 3c, 6d. pra^^s^n on iolocfliol 8T^ and ototoger’ (Tmuii).*^ 
The ibflowa :*6old Coast ttost ^ the Volta (winch 

aBito^'PEek ni,%e' oa^^Cf ^ Otonto ccast fmnt p. white ia Bask , 

(d- qirite to the calton (^:''3Q, 




tctal innert'toi^se-tswaiii. 
lee tbsa pSim tmi. -n-p; 

(p; b; 4hiit^;8«ibki;ii^}. . ' 




_ _ , 4), ,S9. . U. ■ 

: ||•;^%^ger Cha^ miieis^ '’Giimbik,'^''‘2kii^iig&r '(^i 

, figures leads to the htaieiM^ that Etfglaad and F!ten<!e1toV^> 'fehda^ 
a desire tb ihca^e ^w''ddit^ in sorae at.i^t of tli^ir' Colonies, 
itrMte iuiis^'Shh^ ^ W inclination. If Oermhttj could 

be indt^eed to agree to iuise the dntj on hei»IUaU T^oland s^board 
ohly, it might be |)08aible to equalise duties along the whole coast 
frond the Gambia to the nortl^m frontier of the Camerbohs, a dis- 
tance of 5,000 milee almig the coast, where the traffic is worsf, fot' 
France could forego her ‘consumption tax ‘ in fevour of an enhanced 
tariff. Or again, if France should object to raise the tariff on the 
Ivory Coast and Seixegambia, the inclusion in the uew scalh of duties 
of Dahomey only ('jlrtiose seaboard together, with that of Togohmd is 
less than 100 miles) would secure au uninterrupted coastUue of over 
1,000 miles' from .the western frontier of the Cjold Coast to the 
northern: frontier of the Cameroons. In the event of any such agree- 
ment, the only frontiers to be guarded would he the extreme icmbs at 
either limit, of the area. Such, a uniformity of datibs would tend to 
do away with much friction and expense in the preventive service 
a^nst smuggling! 

■’ Actunl experience, both in Sierra Leone and Lagos,® has proved 
that an increase of the spirit duty, so &r from cansing a diminution, 
results in ah increase of revenue, while decreasing the import of 
spirilh , ' !!£he progressive increase, therefore, would have reached a 
vmy li^li^ldvel before 1a diminution in revenue on that account would 
be antieij^ted/ and moanwhile other imports would be iu course of 
substitntibh for spirits.. The experience of the Ifi|er CompEmy 
proves thal any check to trade, even in the case of stuMen and fotal 
prohibition, is but tempormy. ‘ Trade,’ says Sir G. Goldie, speaking 
of the liquor prohibition north pf lat.*7°, ‘ soon recovered itself, and 
has steadily grown, and is now for larger and more importwt than 
j^fore the prohibition of the liquor traffic-' , ^ , 

Gupposing, howeve?, that France and Germany re^ fota^ ; 
' ^y, the question teh^ains: Is it ifopqssfofo 

e^$jci''.t^e.ihtwetiis of homaiiity' and mriffisation^iii^ '''ti!^Fa(s:'i^: 
;i^''^mhiefcial advantage,^ . I' maanttiliCi^':fo: 1^.' 
"““*'''"''‘-'teviMid’{to'qh6te':Sfr'Ge<h^^G^I^^^ 

fo'give,,an'iiipiafo||<|'|p^ 
S^®*i'«'ii^?|ifficultyf'qntH«:in^ 






' TJh© Ckd4 Coast, thotigii oofe?^^ the 

^ west of the Yolta, jnamtajned »• duty, 

axtd. in toe same maoaer maiptain aoj. h^hr^ 

Niger C^Oi|Miny in their delta district have rpaintained.a ^,di^j8nd 
a high license tax, though the Niger Coast Protectoxate’on.^liieir^e 
of their, seaboard has only a* is. duty, t— and this notwi^stauding 
the fact that* the wholes delta area common to both it a network ’of 
creeks, which afford facilities for smuggling such’ as no other inland 
frontier presents. L^os would have to maintaid an effective 
preventive service on her Dahomey frontier, but already her spirit- 
tariff is nearly double that of her neighbour, and the Niger Coast 
Protectorate would similarly have to guard its soutbrnm frontier 
towards the Cameroons., But these West Coast possessions are among 
the richest of the British Empire, and could wdl afford to spend a 
certain sum upon this service, in order to place their trade on a 
sotmder' basis and to vastly increase the volume *of Pritish-mad§ 
imports. I confidently believe thatthg expense’ incurred would be 
more them recouped, and that within a very short period. Lagos and 
the Niger Coast Protectorate would only have one fi?ontier each to be 
guarded, while the Niger Company would cease to req^e any 
preventive service, and such deplorable incidents as the attack upon 


one British settlement by the natives of another (due to repressive* 
measimes s^ainst smuggling) would then cease to be possible. This 
smuggling across inland frontiers is the only real obstacle to be over- 
come—thongh undoubtedly a considerable one — for, owing to the 
difficulty which large vessels experience (and the liquor can only be 
brought in large vessels) in approaching close to the surf-heaten coast 
of West Africa, little fear need be entertained of illicit importation. 
Their cargoes must either be discharged into, boats far out at sea, or 
they must enter the recognised ports, and in either case the - landing 
of contraband goods would.be difficult. Moreover, since England (in 


common , with Fiance and Germany) maintains gunboats., in the 
West AMcan seas, the cost of patrolling the coast would be smalls 
1 ^ve E$nd tlmt the date on w^ch the tariffs, imposed by the 
JhnSt be subjected to revision vrill, be^ thn, ^^,of April, 
J8ff8. it tq fee remembered, that five only of {the seventeen 
signatory powais have any possessions in J^ea. oemnection of 
Hplfemd, who for So. Ipng. refused' to sigh, the the 

worA of donfsxehoe,,i8 U to the she finds in 

Afri<A f°^,i^e .cheap l^t^^ she mannf^tujiA&i.' Sinoe> theSrefore,. we 

moi»rij^l(5|»hvy:' 
ate.^aflii^ij^ fey^ 
independently.'Cf 'ajily.such . 
understanding . 

- ''iA' "by *’^.**' initiative. Shall we appeal in 




1 ^ tb tiioae two gp»at iostidiis wio mwoh Sn th® o| Ew^eitb 
oIriUtotion boidi jprogresa ?^ iWitb tbeir ctHopewiiow. dinloultiy 
, vbntsbes. On ttm otJiOT band, if our apjyeal be Itii^e, ^ con- 
tinue to {tursue this ^moml wid commerciallf B^oidid pdlicy ttpim 
fear of the dxtta cost of 0 preventive seivioe on, the «ttreine fifou- 

tiets of poises well . aW* to pay the chai^ ?_ 

" . F. if’. Ldoaed. 
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SKETCHES MADE EN GERMANY 


IV 

« 

It is questionable*' whether any verbal picture can do justice to Leo 
Wolmar, for though but a school lad, a minor, according to the letter « 
of the law,*his moral and intellectual qualities were^ subh as to iinpress « 
their strength and beauty ]ipon the hearte of all who had the privilege 
of knowing him. If it be true, that our souls are adult at twenty as 
much as they are ever like to be, and as capable then as ever, the 
future of Wolmar most certainly was assured. ‘ A soul that has not 
by that tim^ given evident earnest of its force and virtue will never 
after come to proof. The natural qualities and virtues produce what * 
they have of vigorous and fine, within that term or never/ * It is 
because those words are so apposite to the case of Wolmar that they 
are here quoted. 

Yet it is not for the brilliant qualities of his* mind but those of 
his heart that the fnends of his youth would affectionately remember 
and regard him. Bom, by right of genius, to excel in whatever he 
undertook to do, he was likewise bora for the generous offices of 
friendship. Youth is the ideal age for friendship which has been 
called sacred and divine. But Hrangely erratic is the heart in its 
choice often of an unworthy object for its affections. Doubtless had 
he been questioned, Wolmar would have been ^t a loss to account for 
his deep love for one so immeasurabV his inferior as Hans. ^ That 
there was some^ redeeming grace of heart and mind in the nature 6 t 
his friend ; that, looking beyond the grossness of jbhe body, deep below 
the thick scum of a ptervert^ mind, Wolmar found that which satisfied 
his brotherly love, must be taken for granted. And the rest remains 
a secret between the fionoured living and the fo^rj^tten dead. 

There was always sofri^thing recreative; in ^ose quiet Saturday 
afternoon readings which brought Wdlmar with an amful of 
books, his dark, intell^tu^ f^a^BkaxpeneJ^by the arduom * 
studies of the Hreek, to what heV^ plOased to call, with characteristic • 
affisdjiHty, his * lesson;/ when,^iwil 5 x the audacijy-of youth and of 
brilliant parts, ho ^ short wo^ of text-books and mahuw, and 
^lutteM about at his own sweet vrill in the intricacies of giaxnmax 
vou xcii— Ko. aw 795 aa , 



^ The lad’» 

: :i^t a lesson by heaxt, mvi ontside 

J little or no time for forth« study. to- 

^• knowledge by some tapid ^ jf 

airive at de&u^ pwoticai i^ults by united B^trf 

bounds. It is trim tbs# with latin dad 

L was able te‘hdp ^imself by. foeans.ef m^lS* SMscetoMm 

^g, and ,8«joi| learned to translate boJ^ rabidly and 

^h to his own naSvedelight. A twist inthe lan^e^ rntm^te 

turn, ;an idiomatfo knot, ^as but anoth« 

swollen streamtoltewaai varied beautiesofexp^on; Hehterally 

readied in the scfenery of a language, and would often s^ and read 
rSsage over again, Lttering to himself, ‘ Thatisfi^’ as a clunter 

wm retaice, with a kindling eye, the ^ .J, ? 

. beLid/ Nothing short of the very best ever cham^ 

his attention. * Scorning the wishy-washy inanities <rf book , 

. hisattentipn. 6 ^ beloved Shakespeare, 

^d^S^u& ftorndne fornging expedition triumphantly mtnrn^ 

with the discovery' of Lyddaa and ^ 

oTMixr nla'ra of Shakespeare he was more or less faimhar, but 

. him the occupation he delighted in, and he was not satisfied fall he 
both not bv mechanical r&k, but by digging and 
Srt, ^ ^ «tW Hi. -d- i^du..., 

nsioi^ ill. key’, lidxw" »■“' *>» '»**)«■ world of valoiou. •otora, 
^Twitriook I«oia .il iMpligM rtody-not oppr^^g 

S S hSdbSy <W M> wa»«d. “» >■• «ta«h no 

Xit'^.^xollJd™n«.n»a.d, IkoboyMth, 
wisdom the rare feciUty, of knowing his own mnd Ui his teens. 
TlShe was romintio goes without saying, hnt his ^ ^ 

W bring virionaty. so far from disregarding the blimt ^ths of 

Lry-daylife, was d^ined ope d?y,to be touriied to fi^^ 

thentosfathem^ ^aic^i®®!*^^^ of humanity. Mt was 

1 the, 
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to be guilty of an offence against i^iety at 'larg4 AHi the poetry 
and romance .inhe^t in the laid taine|l in default other outlet 
to love of |feIlow creatures, and to be a doctor, to assuage pain, 
to minister, to^ the needs of the poor, the dying and the snffhHng, 
was to a^ume *with reverence and a becoming spirit of : ihuriaility 
i^e sacreiid calling of a new^ priesthood. . ffbus it rras that mth all 
his, rconance he was the prost practical of young men. And instt^ 
of writing sonnets* to an* imaginary mis^i^s's eyebrovi or ctmtem* 
plating beginning his life’s work at the stage at witich his father 
was Jeaving off, he humbly set himseff to know himself, to fule his 
appetites, to till and sow the soil of his* mind with such seed as 
should bring him the harvest he hoped for, the realisation of his 
unselfish dreams. 

So much foioLeo Wolmati 

One- day in ^he midst of his reading he all at once looked up and . 
pushed his book away. > • , ^ 

‘Are you tired?’ he was asked. . 

‘ Not tired,’ he replied,, shaking , his head. ‘ But sad, depressed, 
preoccupied. I cannot r^ any more.’ 

Knowing the boy well, Marion Carr hmaoured his mood and was 
silent. * \ , 

Deliberately he began to pack his books. A/I^hen he had strapped* 
them to his sktis&ction, he said simply, and without further preamble : 

‘ I have a firiend, a comrade. * 

‘ Yes ! ’ ■ 

‘ He gives me eause for much sorrow and anxiety. In a way I 
am responsible for his -fatarO good beMviour. I am his best, his 
only friend, poor fellow. ... He has done wrong, and been threatened 
with expulsion firom school if— if — 

‘ Surely your influence — — ’ * ». 

The boy sighed. ‘ He is weak and easily tempted. I do #halt 1 
give him what lime I can spare. But I ocmnot always be with 
him. And there ate those who tf^e base advantage of my absence. 
It is when we leave school in the afternoon, when we each return 
hcHue ihat — that— he goes astray. He is unfortunate in his home life. 
His mother- is dead.' His step-mother is a wmMly woman of fotshion 
and has little children of her own. His &Ahsx.'is a martinel; of the 
very worst kind ; of gentle birth, Imt with a nnd^Standmg and 
no knowledge but’oi’the trid^ of trade. jy He is in the way at 
home, .whei^ thereis libilepeaeej. for Imhiminiilidy mys and awkw.aa^ 
maamers, andhci^ does'not ikoow* hhw to his young, .sti^ 

mother<^ It is a sad.lliEe saanv-no comfort, nodniaenoe, 

. no efflsbfidai m Ihe Immei ,Ai^^ fellow turns eJe^em 

,'V ^ 

• Wc^ ^ said the boy* soixowfidly» «idAWs 

'Isa* 



, •‘Vj'.' 






iHe-'kllied Katht br a moment, Ms head dlfO^: W 

Marion Carr fearlessly in the faee. . „ , 

* Howshonld you know ? You aroa womani you cai^not faip^^what 
horrible tenoptations thwe are in the world,, even, for .u# youn^ lads. ^ 
there are those who haveifche strength, to resist what is wroi^, A is 
be<Sauae they ai» more blessed than others iu thfe influence 
I think the remembrance of a mother's clinging love and a fethe s 
devotion musthe incentives to good for the very worst of us. But when 
these incentives are wanting . . . Hans— his name is Haiw is 
a man. IBs father treats him like a puling schoolboy j allows bun no 
pocket-money, and insists upon his giving an amount of .every sp^ 
half-hour. Hans ^1 not stand it. and where his father faala is in m- 
telligenoe. • He has no common sense ; he cannot seethai^that ^ere 
comes a time when a man can no longer pass ^ 

little sisters in the schoolroom. He must go out and fight the de^l 
Ld all his angels, and learn lyhat degrades a man’s best ^wers. He 
must keep his hands clean, else how shall he fa^ his mother and h^ 
sisters ? I have been twitted with the reproAch that I cannot tok 

gallons of beer and have never been drunk . . . CmbonoJ , • ‘ 

—last week he was missing from home for more than tw5 hours. 
<rhey sent to know i£he was with me ... I could not tod him. A 
spy had been set upon the poor fellow. He feU mto the trap . . . 
His father, in k fit of coarse rage, thrashed him before the servants . . . 
It was ‘hiHTible. He escaped from his room and came to me. My 
parents do not approi* of our friendship. But they are g^d and 
iust, and they see that some'one must hold out a saving hand to t 
poor fellow, and so they allowed me to share my room w^h him till 
Se following morning. But now even that poor comfort is denied 
him Hid father has what I caU the paltry official mmd : he loves to 

show his authority. A sort of jealous rage possesses him. He s^ 

to hate the idea of Hans having a friend . . w. and he has forbidden 
■ 'htnt — ^to have anything to do with uie.* 

The boy hit his lips. For a ^aoment or two there was dead silen^. 
‘ Yesterday,’ he continued with an effort, ‘ &6hor received a 
: letiier from the-sohool authoriti^. What will happeu I dwe not 
I called to see Htof this morning, hut they told me that he 
ptoished again; his ^ 
ItkaiCiNk^ JJWh itia wrsethan that— it w a rtnpid, blunder. Jtoe 
- hnv fo ^ passionate. But I can touch , his 

But 13my shut muhut. 


. ^ 


afr^orities.. , If -Hans -cpald 'ftey 
my.mother is so .good;, 



influence Mm— he cotad not resist hOT.' And my sister might do 
good: Often the influence of a y0nng girl is the salva^on'Of a young 
man/ * * 

'Jft v'ould be the making of the poor fellow/ 

‘Yes, that is what ^ feel/ My parents are good and deny me 
nothing. It is fine to have a 'father that ha# something oft&ebey 
in Mm. WitB ns ^ahs would find firesh interests in life. He is c&ver, 
but he wants a stimulus to work. I will try and persuade him to 
work. 'What is &tal is. that he will heve money one day, I am; 
goiiJg to ask you to do me a fitvour, Mrs. Carr.’ 

‘ With pleasure/ ■ * 

‘May I bring him with me to read? . . . Stay, you will not like 
Mm/ 'Wolmar looked at her with troubled affectionate eyes. 

‘ I will do as you do, and take him on trust. He is your 
friend.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said the boy simply. ‘ And now I Must go.’ .. 
He rose and put out his hand. Marion Carr took it in silence. 

A week passed, and Saturday afternoon came round again. The 
teacher was wondering whether the two friends would appear together, 
when she heard the old familiar step in the corridor. 

‘ Ho is alone,’ she thought. ' . ' 

The door opened. ’ 

Marion Carr started up with a cry of alarm. Wolinar’s fece was 
white and haggard. His eyes were simk in his head. He seemed to 
have lost the power of speech and tp have forgotten Ms lesson, for he 
carried no books, and his dress, ordinarily so^trim and fresh,- was 
disordered. He stoojd like an apparijtion of despair, just wjthin ^the 
doorway, glancing round the little study as though dumbly searching 
for human aid. Then, overmastered by his grief, he sat himself down,' 
leant his elbows on the table land covered bis face, and wept — as 
strong men weep, honibly, silently, teiarlessty. » 

It was not a time for platitudes of consolation. Marion waited 
till the stom^was spmit. * » 

Presently the boy lifted Ms eyesi 
‘ Your firiend>i— ’ . • 

‘ He died last iKght,’ said 'Wolmar quite simply. 

. ‘Dead!’ 

‘ Dead. He die^ ^ti^te sUddmily ; 1 was wdQi him. ... He had 
done wrong again. Xu a burst of fury hia fistber Md thrashed him 
unmerdfrilly. '-^/^hat happened Mmdliately afterwmds no ■ one 
appeaiato know. JSe was suffering .at the* time. He most have 
received some internal injury. Hs^on^age set in , . 'When-Ma 
&thdf weM' to Ms room , . .'they sent fiw me, axid I was jurt id time. 

. I thank 'Hod/ ■ 

‘How terrible!*' ' ' V : ■ ' ■ * ' - 





TheJM’s W*ii88^ AJ^wefb#^ 

: yviday. I came tq te]} you— you must nc^ eqiecfc in!e> please, 

, 'oil &tard8y. My fibber wishes me to go away Forgive me for 
'distressing you. I thibk you would have forgiven him. . . .. He 
sinned, but be was my foiend. .1 loved him^and wo^d have saved 
him. . . • 

itnd then Leo '^ohnar went away. , 


iCATtUBlNE: Bltth. 



ON THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF^ 
* GREAT ERITAIN ANDHRELAND 


The Eeport of the Financial Relations Commission, though a very 
able document, does not seem to me to be borne out by the evidence. 
Without imputing the ability of any of the distingiushed men who 
were selected for this important duty, the . Cominission,*as a whole,** 
was not in my judgment fairly balanced. 

Tliey were, moreover, placed in. a difl&culty by the terms of 
reference. For my part I demur to the consideration of separate 
entities. It is top late to raise the question as a matter of practical 
politics. The object of the union was to abolish entities. The effect , 
of the establishment of separate entities would be to abolish the 
union. And if we once begin, where are we to stop ? 'If we begin 
with Ireland, why not Scotland, as Mr. Asquith has suggested, pr the 
kingdom of Fife, as I would suggest to him ? ^Kent was an ancient 
kingdom, and so w^re various other parts of England, In feet, we 
should introduce endless confusion into our finances, and break up 
the United Kingdom almost into couAties, ^ * 

Even, however,*if we are to consider Ireland separately^ the con-*v 
elusions arrived at by the majority of the Commission do not seem to 
me to be borne out by the evidence. 

We might well at this time, of day decline to go’ back to the 
beginning of the century, but Jthere is no reason why Englishmen or 
Scotchmen shSuld shrink from doing so. 

What was^the position of Irel^d before the union? Was the 
Constitution then satisfectory ? The present, position of Ireland is 
more dignified and powerful. Under the poniatitution of 1782, 
the Irish Ministers Veret not resppnsible to Upland; though called 
Irish Ministers, they wem appoinjfc^ by the Biitith Uovemment, and 
were not responsU^k to the Irifih House of Cofetpons. 

What was the fimiheial position of Ireland at the time of the 
Union ? How was it desesribed by Uord Oare, then Lord Cha^Ilor, 
in his speech on ihe 10th of Epb^ . 

Look [hs yott have hot fer 

threo ytiiw from pnhiio Or a tedoa of taxadioa which will sink ove^, 



\ ms smTssmff ox^mAr sm, 

S ^ipmm of property ia tho countay, • , . Again, by aaioii, tbe reaources of 
jond totisi; necessarily incn^aae. If we have but grace to mnain in a state of 
tranquillity for a few year^^ bate no doubt our resourees wodld augment most 
rapidly; if we have but grace to abjure faction, I feeltsSngume hopeon tho* 
restoration of peace that Irehind will participate in Ihritish capital and British 
mdustiy ; and until we can iipd deployment for the poor, and teach them 'to feel 
and TaJue the comforts of hi^, it w rmn to expect 'they wall be reclaimed from 

b&rhariam, ^ , 

• * 

In no sense, t|jLeiefoie,*was the jiosition of Ireland satisfactoiy. 
Then she was a deiienileney, now she is an integiaJ jiait of a gieat 
Empire. * • * * 

Ab to the proportion of taxes allotted to her at the union, it was 
less than hei proportion accoidinsj to population. It wa& considered 
fair at the time. No doubt Ireland suffered afterwards, but so did 
we. Wc were contpanions in misfoitune, arising not fiom tlie union^ 
but from the Napoleonic wars. 

In fact, the union of the Exchequei in 1817 was effected not for 
"Ihe benefit of England, but^ because Iieland had been drifting so 
rapidly into debt in consequence of tiie vtai with Napoleon. 

It has, indeed, been alleged by Mi. Sexton that Ireland had no 
inteiest in that war. Would she not iia\e suffered if she had been 
occupied by Napoleon’s armies ? 

, Let him ask Grcipiany, or Sjmin, ot Italy. 

If Ireland hod been conqueied and annexed by France, what would 
have Ix^n the* Jesuit? The iiresent taxation of Iieland jici head is 
estimated in the report at li. 18s. 3d. per head, while that of France 
is 3/. 18s. 4d. , 

Between the union in 1800 and the fusion of the Exchequei in 
1817, the financial fiohcy of the two couniiies was very diffeient. 
The taxation^ Iieland was nol raised nejirly so much as that of 
(ireat Britain, and the consequepiX' was that the debt of Iieland was 
increasing with poitenious rapidity. • In fact, the fusion of the Ex- 
chequer was effected, not in the interest of Great Britain, but iii that 
of Ireland. 

1 liave often heard Irish mcipbers complain in the House of Com- 
mons that ipany more taxes have been reduced in Great Britain th^ 
in Ireland. The reason is obvioua In 1817 there wejre many taxes 
which were levied in Gieat Britain bub not in Ireland ; but there 
were no taxes which were levied in Ireland but not in Gieat Britain. 

^ The taxes raised in Great Britain but not in Ireland amounted in 
181 Y to no than 20,000,000? and continued without rednctioir 
until 

* That for the five years, to 100,000,000?. This gradually 

to a^hont 14*500^000^* an 1845. Take it at 17,000,000?, a year for 
tJiose twenty-fony years^ md we have another stun of over 400,000,000?. 
Sinee 1845, the sum V taxes paid by us but not levied in Ireland 
> SesSBIr K* rntmilton's Krideaos, p, SP. 




has- ;'4,CW^0?: ■■'a '^^othar'- 

200 , 0 li>i[^ 1 ^bi^^,'"$o -shice' TOe;'i:^uon. ,the 

gigajofap staa.Qf over 700,000,000^. hi taaces O^cmqi irhiph ItdlaiOd h»a 
bePn pxcnsed j and yet we are told that Ireland has hewi haidly 
treated I As a matter 9 ! &ct, no tax in Ireland todcheg a 
necessary of life, and no .inco:Ate is taxed under I60i. a year. , 

Having then, I ^tfust» shown that Great Britain has no cause to 
reproach herself* with any want of generosity to Ireland in the past, ! 
now come^to the present, and, before I^proceed to examine the facta, 

I should like to i)oint out, that the effect both of the evidence and the 
Report seems to have been a good deal mislinderstood. 

Thus, in the case otSir R. Giffen, a meaning has been attributed 
to him which he evidently never intended to convey. Sir T. Suther~ 
land asked him (p. 25) : 


Then your evidence is siznpl;^ to the point that Ireland overtaxed to that 
extent, is it not P — No, I have not even given any evidence upon (Siat subject ; 
have simply given evidence as to the resources^ which you may apply yourself to 
the consideration of the taxation. I have given no evidence about the taxa- 
tion, 


He expressly denies, therefore, that he gave any evidence on the 
taxation of Ireland ; and in his answer to Question 7798 (p. 19), he ^ 
expressly says that England has not benefited 


by having Ireland to draw on, because . . . you had to spend more in Ireland than 
you received. 

Again, Lord Farrer, Lord Welby, and Mr. Currie say in their 
separate report : ' > * 

We may therefore dismiss altogether the notion that the injustice under 
whiph Ireland isufiers can be reniedied by general changes in the taxation of the- 
United Kingdom, » 

Surely this is an admission that Ireland is not^suffering from any 
injustice due to the system of taxation of the United Kingdofn,*for if 
that were the case the injustice could, of course, be altered by a 
ch^mge in that system. 

Coming now to thie statistics !• must confess * that they seetn to 
me ojien to great question, * ’ " < I . • ^ 

Take the Income ta^, oriVhiOh some of the commissioners seem 
to’ have relied. In it is i&jp0e4ibie to arrive at the ' 

amount, which must be' very iatge, held By Irf^men in English 
Securities, and in-J'oreign SeCutities left for safe custody in London^ 
excepting so fer as this C&to"be' dbhe'tht dtttfes ; again? 

as i^all incomes exem^Cd^ as there aire more small incomes^ 
in ptepUfctioil in Imfend thaU in Q-teat Britain, tjfie amount of Ificome 
tax musi, necessarily, beas? a smaller proportion to the total incomer 
in Ireland then in Great Britain. ^ / 





ife 


thfrland Whiteh, 'hftS' 'tieeijN. wM’ W ■ 

' ‘fcii^ ihiMlwis© Aets w *®>, 

&mn befdte, bat it es&qtes Altogether, In feet, the vart 
the Irish occupiers not: assessed to lacome tte $t all (Q. 

Efto then if we couW arrive at; the reri aiq^nitot <*f' the tax in tte 
two Wanda, it ^wld noe^as Sir A. ^ner jTWly oht^ed, he the 

least indica^to nf t4i^ ieai»ciity to fexation^ 

Let nfepasatbthdtaxatonof land. Sir A. Milner, then Cl^nnan 
of the BoaiPd of Inland EeventijB, expressed higytrong cottvfetion that 
theState does not g«* the same proportion of the .yield of Irish land that 
it does of English. Agidrf, in his answerto Question 958, spe^ng of ^ 
houses, he says that the Cominissioners of Income tax are unanimously 
of opinion ‘that thd venation of houses in'Ireland is extremely low 
comport with Engiandirt ' Again, tenant right is n<(t vaJued ; now we 
Jtnow that the tentot ‘tight sells for very large sums. Moreover. 
Jtfr. Barton t^ls hs .that in valuing forms the land is valued as if 

there vere no bailings; .. _i. j 

Indeed, the twO skilled witnesses on valuation, Mr. Barton ma 
Mr. Howe, differed greatly on some of these points, so much so, that 
Mr. Sexton said : 

WhMi lheCommisffloiior of Valuation and the Surveyor of Taxes upon a natter 
60 closely related to theif duties differ so widely, we may he excused if we feel some 
doubt, may m ivoti* 

So for then as this portion of the subject is concerned, I submit 
fViaf. the estimates arewery doubtful, but that tbe conclusion pointed 
to by the fewdenoe fo that Great Britain, not Ireland, bears an undue 

proportion'Of the national burdens. 

Tbe main JC(>mplaiBt, however, has been made with reference to 
tbe revenue dekved from certain dutiable artioles-^spiiits, tobao^ 
beer tea, and coffee. With ref^nce to the amounts contributed by 
, Great Britain and Jyeland respectively, we'bave had several different 
estimate -made by the aujbborities. Even near Mr. Pittar, m the 
Memorial presented ©n bebalf ofthe Beard of Customs, Expressly says > 
4-14), that,, 

' ‘l^'*!il»t«irf'aaid Board ■,rf'QustiiWas,P«^y shl«“ ?be foWesi^ tto (Royal, Cwm 5 »-_, 

'''' '' f’"' ^ ' * 

' • , : ^ three .modes .'of, 'inqmry,; 'Ond all ■ have 




‘'''''A '■ 


i. Bei^t'tl/flktstonfo .-have done ;iheir 
'h*Or no; '.nnoertain-. ■ 



y^ry we now ]Qi<o4r to have been enlNi^^ 

have > been i jear .i^r yeav quoted in thn House hnd * 

elsewhere as evidence of the over-'taxation of Ireland ! 

£ven Sir H. Hamilton and SirB. Hiffen dider iandaxOBotally . 
on. several important poi|its. I do not doubt that Ithihihen i^ve 
done theiir best to. arrive at a just opinion as* to the relative vealtih. 
and taxability bf Ireland and G-reat Britiun, and trast they will do 
me the justice of believing that I have done the>8ame.^ Still, we 
di&r, and probably sha^l, continue to dij^er, so that any'attempt to 
regulate our financial system by t^ese statistics would leadjto endless^ 
and perhaps angry, discussions. * 

However, even taking the statistics as given, 1 maintain that «no 
case of hardship can he 8 ahsta: 9 tiated. 

The Death duties, as Mr. Gladstone pointed, out, are probably the 
least unsatisfactory test, though even here there are various eleinents 
of doubt ; and as for the meat part tenant right esc&peS^Succession 
duty, as pointed out in a very able article in the, JS'conomisf, and as 
tenant right is so impoHant a part of Irish property, it is probable 
that the real proportion home by Irish property to’ that of Great, 
.Britain is greater than the duties paid would indicate. Takihg the 
duties, however, as they are, and have been for some years, the pro- 
portion — ^the relative proportion^ — of Ireland would be -j^ih of that of ‘ 
Great Britain, while the contribution to Imperial expenditure only 
is -gV* 

We' start with the important fact that wo are paying tax^ which 
bring in over 4,000,0001. a year, and which are not levied in Ireland. 
Passing on to those which are the same in the two islands, I do not’ 
understand that any complaint is ma^e as regards Income tax. Death, 
duties, or stamps, but only with reference to the indirect taxatioiu 
These taxes' are practically on tea, coffee, tobacco, spirits, and. - 
beer. • . , 

Are these necessaries of life ? Neither tea nor coffee; can, 

1 think, be so regarded otmsidering how recently they have been 
introduced. Moreover, the amount raised by the taxes., on. them is 
comparatively small. . ‘ : 

Are then the taxes oh tobacco and Epirits unfior ? 'Ubey are not 
necessaries, Whep. Nansen . went on his advehtnroiOA jottmey he took 
hardly any spirits, becapee he jbeUeved they, yot^beiujuriohs- , They 
are not necessaries, ‘tjieyi. ate^not eveu .Ihxuties, they are 

dangerous tmiqktaiioas. ; If Jxmmm. would abandon tobacco, q>irits, 
and party bittemesi^ how happy and pttispeibus Ireland would be 1 ■ 
But what does tl^ tumble ^eieviBice amount to ? , The ^iHes • 
are the satn^'aod w® inay well a^c: why should au Englisha^; or a-» 
jS<x)tdbiman:^y>O h^ op his tobacco or ^irits than ;aa liridi- 

■ manl?^ ;.3^'*i»te,aHght,«lea«|y’'to'b8 &e'«ai^ •• ■ ■*' ' 

■ -«piB.ofr£yaea’Idh.,'itepuifih''''^ 



t*ke him aw»y fifbm th* eaTairwwent Viu^' 

tlie sake of argumOTt, you had an empire one province of which atret^hed into ^e, 
and mother provinJ etretched .ovw^the Equato.^e p^mce 
urhare, fioin the condition of its cKmate, the pee^tewill wear a great inanj clothes, 
and in the otlier they would he able,, if so minded, to dispose wuh clpthingr 
altogether* And supposingfin such an empire, the whole taixation, however, arge 
the ‘e 3 cpendittiife of the csountrjr, wae raised by taxee niton wearing apparel, woula 
that correspond with your idea of fiscal justice P Aworaing to Mr. Courtney it 
would; for you would say to the man in the Arctic regions, ‘ You have only to 
dispense with clpthes and you need not pay any taxe^t all.’ And -on the other 
hand, to say to the man in the equatorial regions, * You have only to put jm* 
necessary clothes upon your back and you will become a taxpayer at once. Lan^ 
guage of this kind ii not the language of statesmen. It is the language oi 

pedantry. 

I confess ! see no pedantry in Mr. Courtney’s argument; but what 
shaU we say of Mn Asqmth’s illustration ? - Was it the language of a 
Statesman Muddns .to promote a good feeling between the two islands ? 
Is there any such tremendous difference betw^n the two islands ? 

Does the Irishman, as a matter of fact, consume so much more of 
these articles ?' By no means. The consumption per head is, as 
estimated officially by Sir E. Ilnmilton— * ' 


As regards Tea ifi Great Britain 0 10 1 in Ireland 


d. 

11 10 


Tobacco 

Spirits 


0 12 11 


and if we add them together — 


In Great Britain 2 


0 in Ireland 


According to. the ‘best estimate therefore the difference is very 
wnftll ; pud Ireland contributes, not more' but less, per head than 

Great Britain. j . • v • 

Moreover, a high duty on spiritsris not only a good tax in bring- 
ing in a large revenue, but also as a check to drinking, and an 
encouragement to temperance. Ko more unfortunate gift to Ireland 
■ t h”-vi a reduction in the Spirit .dutiee could be given, by the 
unwise Chancellor of the Excl^equer ; andithe re^n, alleged by Sir 
W.:Ha«»urt‘fbr reducing the duty in his last budge it 
consum^ion, ought, on the oontrafy, if he had bemi a 
of'temjperknce, to have been^a strong inducement 

, I th«d Irish meonhers themselves 

duties; 

r Bi^c^E^^omy^iii' the^niversity 




pot on ^ .country but on « claas^ tbo consupiea^ of to be a 

paiticixWt;^ it cannoV be ptace^ on; Ijhe fam^: aa 

othet cbnt^atioxui in making up an a(»sbuiit betufeen the joint aohtribtiito^ to a 

common fund* ' ' , . " 

' ' ' * . ■ - . ‘ ' 

I did ndt know that there was anyone who thought thd oomutftp^ 
tion of ^yirits beneficial till I sjead the enthijsiastic praise of 'wiSsl^ 
in the evidence of Mr. .Lough, the member for Islingtoh, who aotnall)^ 
told the Committee (p. 52) that he thought 

Tbe redaction of. the tax would develop the well-heing of the people, and if 
that were done, they would^t resort any more to coarse stimulants or vices of 
an^^ki&d. ' . , 

t 

The question then narrows in itself to this, Does Ireland contribute 
too much to Imperial expenditure ? 

If we are to consider the taxes paid by different parts-of the United 
Kingdom, we must also consider the assistance given to local 
expenditure. In the case of Ireland, this is very con^derable. 

According to the Death duties, \^hich Mr. Gladstone considered the 
wisest test, Ireland’s proportion would bd or 

But the whole amotlnt contributed by Ireland to Imperial expen-' 
diture is under 2,000,000Z* or only ^nd part. 

Is this too much ? This session (1897) we have made a grant to- 
wards Irish local expenditure which will probably amount to over 
700,000L If we were to relieve her to the extent of 1,200,000^. 
more she would contribute absolutely nothing* • 

But then we come to the plea that Ireland is a poor country com- 
pared with Gre^ Britain. Thp taxation, however, is on the amount 
consumed. We do not impose this taxation. I'he people tax them- 
selves. Moreover, the evidence shows that they*take better tea and 
tobacco than our countrymen. 

Lore! Fairer put to Mr. Murray the remark that we have to con- 
sider not only whether the Irishman consumes the tea and tobacco, but 
whether he can afford to pay for it, and what was Mr. Murray’s answer ? 

My informant told me that he had to supply the South of Ireland and the 
West of Ireland, with a better class of tobacco than, he supplied to the stupid 
Northerner or th^ ignorant Saxon. * » 

The evidence shows that the; Irish drink n, better class of tea 
than the English. If then the Insh^n afford tp drink rather more 
lea, smoke rathef moi^e tobaeoo, and , consume rather more spirits^ 
purchasing them moifeover* of i^thjsr, better quality than that which 
the average EngUstpnan.aUows hjto^ that does not look as if their 
circumstances wem’so very r . 

At the numerous recent which have bpen held in Ireland, » 

always ^cepting IBster, of these duties has been, 

described as ruinous to Irelahdi One noble fiieiad of mine ^^ially 
denoun^ thh Tea duty im* rca^ so iniquitous as to justify rebeilion. 
Kow what do they aim 





$,d% ^ 

As r^Btds T«i eveiy one in Cheat Britain pays J 9 ereiy Iriaina^. B 1 
w » Tobacco I, I, . yf f, 6 8 ^ » , ,9 9 

» ■ ' » Wfflo j/ ,) it '9' » <*«' 9 ® 

» >» Spnts ft . t> n ,»> » 8- 8 ■ >1 ji ■■ 0 8 

»» »» Be^ » II I, ,i' II p 6 I, n 3 8 

Making together '. • -31 6 agunst 20 10 


Of course ■<ye sUould aU be glad to ta^e off‘tbe duty on tea, but 
that is too small h matter to constitute a serious grievance. 

A difference of 4d; a year is rather a sB^l matter tb go to war 
about. The whole complaint, thenj rests on the Tobacco and Sjllrifi 
duties. * 

But here the grievance is surely imaginary. No Irishioen have 
asked to have, the^ reduced. 

, Moreover, it is' admitted that, as far as concern? local eaippnditure, 

. much more is, i^oub for Ireland than for Scotland or England. This 
' session again (1897) a large concession has been made to Ireland — 
one which ^will probably aihount to over 700,000?. a year. Even, 
’however, before this. , . , , ■ 

According to the official figures of the Treasury the contribution of 
Great Britain ^r head to Imperial expenditure (vol. i., p. 354) was 
1?. 148, lid., while that of Ireland was only nine shillings. 

Womust remember that there are, unfortunately, very poor people 
in Soottod and England as well as in Ireland. In the south and 
e^ist. of liondon there is as much poverty as in the south and west of 
Irelmidi . , , 

, The-, time ,‘ entities ’ we have to consider are persons, not places. 


1 do not , understand that Irish members propose to lower the 
duties on toba<^ or spirits, and under all the,circum8tance8 I cannot 
see that they have established any Irish grievance, or that there are 
any sufficient grounds for complaints agamst Great Britain. 

.Lastly*! may mention that Ireland has had *subvention8 m aid of 
rates for larger m, proportion than England or. Bcot^d, and liberal 


grants of money — as, for ins^ce, 8,000,000?. at,^ tune of the famine. 
,/ , ,, While, however, I do not a^h# . that.^y grieyems® ean be esta- 
.blir^md, I may say in conclunoU that, during the, twenty-seven, years 
, great honouf of a seatin Paii^iament, I have supr 

-continue .to supporti^ an.y;,w^<<bonsidered measure 
.^hp^pll^^.'^i^lbpthe msQurcm.of B!i^d,nndprmn happi- 

our,,|i^h’fsUou^rmtr^e^',,'.',- ' 

-to^UBproach ourwlves,. 
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RECENT SCIENCE > 


One of the chief pirohlehiis thtit are. qov under discussion anrang 
geologists and physical geographers is [undoubtedly the origin of 
mountains, platans, -wdleys, and oceanic depressions ; in othjer words, 
the origin of the variotis forms assumed , by the’ earth’s surface. In 
feet, the problem is contemporaheous with the beginnings of scienc?^ 
itself, l^cartes and Newton paid attention to it, but it was only in 
the second part of this century that the detailed geological explora- 
tion of mountain regions could supply the necessary elements for a 
thoroughly scientific discussion of this vast problem. . 

Over wide areas of the earth’s surfece the- sediments which had. 
been deposited in jfest ages at the bottom of the ocean, or of interior 
seas, have I'etained up to the, present time their nearly horizontal 
position. They now lie several hundreds or several thousands of feet 
above the level of the seas in which they wer^ deposited j but they 
have not been much disturbed daring this change of level. ' Theh 
fiat surfimes stretch over hundreds and 'thousands of miles, vdth bat 
very slight dips towards this or that part of the horizon. This fe ttie 
case in the wide plains 6f North and South America, Asia smd Eastern 
Europe. As sdon, however, a^we enter a mountain region we ^d 
the same strate lifi»d up, bent in all directions, folded and contorted 
in the most feptastic wayi, and the question neeessarily Arises, How 
did ^ese disterbanoes origiqatn? ^What w^ the agrad^ which 
produced th% Wteiderfal ..mountain scenery wMch man irey^ ceases 
to admire? 

The answer nddnh'ttsed' te’ ife ^ven -tb this qtiestioH some fifty 
years ago is well knnwn. C^ajufe of niountalns 'were considered as 
immense rents in &e ebi^’s tht^^ of i^eoua 

molten rocks had be^. bjeisted: foom ihie inteiridr, Ufeing up, bending, 
and folding the |emerly irwiabiiM Eunning water has sub- 

^nea^y sonlptured these btei^eni^ strata, sowj^g «rat qf 

th^ fiadsutes tire vaUeys, aaid't^^ mck basins now' fill^ 

upi-^li lakes. > A forbe acting frbm beneath, and the s^ bf which 
1^ inc^ten lAterinr: of the gfobe, ^ 

moattiaina^ i^olen^y bending and breaking tb« stratified roclfe, wwA 
■ 799 ■ '■ 



plaiij^i «nd the piteteAfig withotit 
ImL^ to produce the ^eSnIar 

in Scandinavia,' 'Polajr America, on the coariPbf piihi , 

This theory of moi^thih, buiMihg, ^ owe lSe Htttton, 'tro 
idjablv end most tKMsti^lly 6yiEi;;von:®nehMd ^ 


upon its snifece ; ; and it emboaiea in » gmuu 

origin of mountains and continents, the ertijirionB Of thfe^vol^n^s, 

and the earthquakes. Elie dI Beaumont e^roplet^ it 'by showing . 

that different chmiiiB of ’mOdhtains Wre lifted" 'Up at differen^ 
logical TOriods, and that during each period thd’ftott In t^ ^b s 
crust were produced in a different direction; ; And *hen lyjiren and 
his followers had pfo^ that no sudden dpheavds tbok'plabe, and 
that all changes in the ekrth’s surface are accomplished m^s of 
very slow prgceB8es,"the euttent theories nrere modified accordingly, 
1,ut their substance^ras retiiihed. We were taught these theories in 
our youth, and they ard Still taught in most of our schools. - , 

The wonderful variety of moUiitain structure which is offe^ by 
the North American continent, and was revealed by the festensi’TO ex- 



jTfi miTiram aruuAiiCuvvuyO ^ - 

surveys had been made in Great Britain add the Alps, ^tirely 
modified the dtxrreht ideas as to the origin qf mountains. The im- 
portance of erosion, both by the rivers and the sfea iSaves, certainly was 
not overlooked even py the earliest' geolCgists. Its full meaning, 
hoover, was only understood when the exptorers of the American 
continent fimfliaris^ us with the stupendous Scale upon whiA 
erosion was once at ivork on the trraud Plat^u of the (Ho^p, rad 
when A. Hpim disclosed, on the oth^ side,, its Wl v#eclsm the 

Alps. ' ' ‘ >€>-'' 

The amount of erosion accomplished by the Cdorado tivar and 

its tributaries in the great ptat^u pf An^rifa was a 

revelation for geologists., The sp^e pf the ^plMm POWred 

with Tertiary kwmstrine depositsiimid tttSse dapfeBitsharifiag renmmed 








.«as^ "^e 

im(Ier;<!«a4!i^ ^yoiuahle cc^ticxQs djf relief was 

aiibla (o. e^vato du^ long, 'kboui U 

top of J3ie g^p,^aad fpito 3,0^rto over 5,000 d^^^al^p!(^f!f:^, 

man’s apjj^ttusi^oe on tho Oarth/' . :Hoi!eorer,.«itltin tho saioio reUtd^y 

abort geological ..pmod,* masses of rocks, savetal thousands 

thick ( 10,004 feet in places), had been removed by d^ud^on 

firoto the snrfsco ofthe plat«»u,^ , . 

And'yet the foiri^port^ce of erosion as a factor , of mountaiin . 
malting iS only appre^&ted when its i^alts are studied in moimtaih 
regions such as the Alps, the BOcky Moun^ns, or the Highlands of 
Scotland. Heim may besaid to have open^ a new era iu the theory 
of mountains by showing to what a colossal extent erosion had been 
instrumental in the sculpture of tjie Alps. Not only wide and. deep 
valleys were scooped put by rivers and glaciers, but whole masses ' of 
strata, thousands of feet thick, were destroyed and carried awisy, so as * 
4x) leave only isolated p^l^ , Some of the peaksvise now where thert" 
formerly were valleys — "the whole of the mountains which formerly 
surrounded the valley haviftg disappeared. The result is that entire 
’mountain wahges have now no relation to the direction and the dip^ 
■of the strata, being sculptured by erosion on both their slopes.^ 
Following the lines previously indicated by ^yeral explorers,^ Heim^ 
demonstrated moreover tbat erosion must have gone on hand in hand 


with mountain-building agencies, and that the strata must have been 
scooped and eroded while they were folded, squeezed up,, and thn^ 
upon each other. The beautiful scenery of the Alps and the Hi^- 
lands of Scotlaad, or the still more impressive scenery of the Bwky 
Mountains, is due to the combing action of both forces ; and wlmu 


‘ The Colorado oalipn was first explored by Newberry to 1857-58, ai^d more hdfy 
hy U»iot Powell to 1860-72. For a general description see Captain C, 19. 
Itotton's SUtory t^the Orand {iiiItfn,poblished in 1882. An excellent sommary ot 
the leading features of |fae Colorado plateau was given by Hajor Powell h^ the 
Amefiotm Jownnal ^ 8pi«nee, 3rd. series, voL v. 1873, p. 466, and voL xU..' 1^876, 
p. 414 (‘Typ^of .Ch?cginphtoStnettire’)> 8 reprint from his rep^ <m the 
*ae(dogyof,tb»Ctota']((wntains.'' « 

* We eertofi%«R«Dot showto Enrope «xainples.pf erodon of horismtSl stmtaon 
4)ie same graiid sc^ as it is seen ,Mi.tbe Ccdorado .p^tMidu, Pbewwer, ^e amount of 
eix)8ion (or 'ctoewiMenndaU<^^ta f|to ]^itr^:l4damtole'm These 

lela^ ate but ontsti3idtog'pp<il6h*’aC'a*o<mtias^ which was formerly 

eompOeed of hotiswM,|>a^'|^/d^*wl^the.,«w)to'Afiiha.azm opeupied by'lhe 
liUmds.' Tlw mlleehmg, 

spven milerw^e,' asd^i^ abpve the sounds, sod 

fiords to''l4iii80 f«fe!'.-:!!i5ieji!ai^^ cracks or frectnrW,’ ' 

bn8are''^WOde’<lirwl^6k''w8<^ ' 

Ifififii'p. I"!' ‘ a 

'■ *' ‘ Shale ^ AbMiii,’'iU' VMumdUtafe* 

. ,ahd •XtotetsBohangan.'-^' ' 
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sijticiut til® otigiui of mdumiaiQs when — .. rii^-jui.. 


foiniliar with 


. ikt® covered along ih® Al^tic border with b, M i>we|lel 

—^he Appalachiaie. On an immehse str^h/ feiott’ !^ewfoan<}Iahd 
to ^bama, and on a width of more a hnhdl^d] mile's^ fhe whole 

niaes of the Paleo^ic rocks, including tl^ coaV uSi^mos (30,bbo to 
40,000 feet thiq{r); ha^ been compress^, into nttmerons folds^ big and 
* snjall, which descaibe a seizes of par^l 'fbt otuwes directed, from 
the sonth-WMt to the noHh*ei«t, ai^ form tnany parallel 
moantein ranges. Thoth folds wlpch lid* nearest to the coast seemed 
to hafe received th^ greatest; pressure— the strata being not only 
folded, but the folds themselves being inclined westwards so as to 
^ ‘ hiihig. i^e older strata ,ux>on the younger (Ines. At the same time 
iramehse hiults have been produced ; the strata were intersected by 
immense eretices, arid the rocks on the one side of a crevice have 
ofb^ been bodily shifted full 5,000 and occasioimlly 10,000 feet 
over the rocks on the other side of the crevice. ’Besides, denudation, 
either by the ocean or by rivers, or by both, has acted on such a 
sd^e as to'iiem^e ridges which had been formed by the folded strata. 
The whcd'e besrs the fra^ Of a force,, inunense in its powers, but 
e:rtremely slow in its wstitm, which inodncetl' a ^nnidahle lateral 
pres^e, fr^m the Atlanrio O^n inwai^, and |itited during the 
Azpic age, and again at the close of Baleo^ic Age. . , 

■ l^e Appalachhms Are not the oidy ip’plihtiah sy8^i*i of, this; 

’ type, *00 the 'oontriuy',' 'this,; ijro'is'i^ cohi^i^n|h'’i^l of ,lhe' 

,'■ ft' was csehtmy by^, 

- Thtunawnbfn the Jnn jbmuixhiins,'^^ Beche in 

4' <oniy;a|i;«,;iic -iBwfh^sh^ 

« .... ■'■^'"^j^p^ohisins.' ’ 

fe|c^;p83»ilel 
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(if 

lateral 'bpi^'pJeasioii' of the formerly horii^oiatai 

an explaimtiott tot 0 % inappUcatte to the App^ai^i^iaadi 4$ 

Was no ejection of platonic rocks at the close of thW j?4^(i3c^ci^r| 
which could a<fcount/or a*lat6ral compression of the strata ampWi^ting 
to about twenty-five xnUes. Other causes had to be looked for^ The 
more so as j^he whole th^ry of mountains being lifted up hy ejections 
from^he molten interior of tlie g|bbe was falling into disrepute. The 
admirable researches of I^elvin (tbeh Sir William Thomson) 
and G. Darwin rendered Jt indeed very improbable that the earth 
consists of a inolten mass surrounded by a thin solid crust, and that 
the purely superficial phenomena of mountain making require 
the intervention of such a formidable force as the molten nucleus of 
our planet — ^even if such nuclette exists.® ^ • 

Various hypotheses were ponsequenily promoted to account for 
the lateral force which folded the Appalachians and other mountains 
of a 'similar type. Professor Hall indicated, as early as 1859, a 
fundamental feature in the stmcture of the Appalachians ; ^ namely, 
that before the folding of the strata began, an immense thickness 
of sediment had accumulated in a. slowly sinking trough of the • 
Atlantic ; and he pointed out that such a subsidence necessarily was 
a preliminary condition for the formation of all mountain systems 
of the ^me type.® A very important principle of orogeny was thn^ 
stated. . • 

There is not the slightest doubt that such p, subsidence really 
took place, and that it was a necessary preliminary stage to tbe 
formation of mountains! But Professor Hall went further. He 
attributed the subsidence thp oce^n bottom to the weight itself of 
the accumulated ^^dimentl^the earth’s crust yielding Sander their 
presssure — and hei end^voured to prove that as the subsidence eotn- 
pell^ the sediments to be compressed into a, narrower, jsgpce it 
produced the^ lateral fo^ce* to fold the , stra^ 

. « Owing to the exaggeration of the m b| taoniitains, we 

are 'liable to real feet in diameter, 

such as is being proleoted liow ebe bijbest appear 

le8s.than.one,in<h l^ald'on^.have a height of, 

loss than one:third of ^ "0,.^., \ 

fiia ;ideiM;Were‘'h3qE)aPh^ih'j&ia^ hi. 1859,^^4 

exphhned' farther 1^'^f Koveinber 

1869, and the if ted aerie?^ Vbl^ ,xxxi/ ltel» p. 

■> r.' ■' 

; .jO^e.oilseter ranges* A subsiaencia'Cf^ from# 

Cteenoe thech»eof the lHooteftpmiod 

' (Heing, ili= tfhll^ 'aiOQAvfeet, AJps (Hector)* ' JDianaft 

ifh Titian, 1$8^^ 






ottigin — ^wyer, a very laa^ jit^ifliJQ. of we (jawn. s 
cmsi— -•must HlS^ alj tlie^xnaafc^f .jpijioa^ i©[^^ w 

as to traaisform a sw Ijoltom into a lebxitinmtrf 

llie stady ipf tl^e gi«aii mddntain s^^tfftds oC Arnica, as well to , 
the epooh‘making studies of the Alps, by Edward Suess and A. Heim, 
ftjlly demonstrated that the t liftihg-ug theo^ ’ of mounUtin making 
cotxld be upheld ,no. psoM^ ^e, force wMph h^ nude .aH 
Qloantain systems of the*Appalaohiap type was alateral fotee— a force 
working sideways^ an^ nbt from beneath. ^n,8®Qwntly, the i4pa 
WM gradually detreloped that the shrinking of the glolw, owing to 
its gradual cooling, w^ the cause of the lateral force .wl^ck folded 
and raised the strata in the Alps, the Appalachums, the Jmra hills &c. 

> The 8uperficial*layers of the earth’s crust undergo, it was said, the 
same , process as the peel of an apple while the apple dri^ and is thus 
reduced to a smaller volume : they become covered with 'wrinkles. 

This theory, however, although widely accepted nowadays, seems 
never to Imve fully satisfied geologists and natural .philosophers. It 
remains doubtful whether the contraction of the outer layers of a 
' shrinking globe would be sufficient to produce the req^uired amount 
of folding, ipileBS the protess of cooling be taken at a mte which it 
would n<d. he wise to assume. Besides, it still remains unexplained 
why contractions on a grand scale took place precisely in those 
regions where a gfeat tMckness of sediment was deposited. In 
wme way or another the hypothesis had to repmve a farther develop- 
.ment. . v , , , . 

This, Was done in various directions. Thus, C. E. Button indi- 
cated that the solid part of the earth’a crust must be only five to 
seven miles thick, wd tl^t at a 'depth of about seven nriles the 
rocks, owing to their higher temperature and the pressure of the 
overlph^ rocks, must , he in a shde pjE! ‘ latj^t..p^ri<ntyY Ip &is 
case the increase pf in of 

the .hcoumsdstionis pi. ;ae^ih^htB> ^ 

parte, ofr. tile , cr^ -wiete’ .aotave'' 4®nff^oh ' is. wing, .on, 

' ‘ 'IB ' i;j|r (j • 


^V&e. pontraotion 
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leet tted;, tem- 
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: which 


_^ges^; eye^; rf;^ll'_ th^ con- 
conc^iitia^ea m 'tli6 nioimialn'^i^’/.i^ye'inVok 
tKe eiGTeicis of the heating of the sechjtn^Qj^ W^hich ii^ 
th0 cf^; an<l the intcasioi^ from beneath dt isj^iplhsitio 

irohlb. . But hditlwr this'thecn^ nor several ethers (Oem<^d Fishes, 
■VV’hitney’B).^ye,|e(»ivedCgeneral acceptance. ' , 
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Already |n the first edition t>f his Ma/^ual of Oedogy, and still 
more so in a subsequent paper?*’ add ia. the fourth edition, of his 
Manual, published in 1896, Jaines Pana tooh a somewhat different 
view of the whole question, andr w;orked out a nearly complete theory 
of the movements of the earth’s cruat. He pointed out that the first 
condition for subsequent mountain making is the epstence of what 
he names a ‘ geo-syhdinal,;,’ that is, a dqpression'in the ‘earth’s crust?' 
which is very slowly sinking m proportibn as sediments are deposited 
in that trough. Such a sinMdg of the bottom of the ocean cannot 
be due to the wei^t aldne of the sediments ; it results from a more 
geneml cause, viz. the unequal cooling of the globe and its subse- 
quent cbintraetioh. The cboljng of the globe goes on at a different, 
rate in its continental and its oceapic areas. The continental parts 
of the earth’s crust are &st stiffened and rendered unyielding, 
while l^e oceanic portion goes on booling and contracting at a more 
rapid rate. The result is that while the bottoms of the oceans are 
sinking, a correlative bulging out takes place in the continents, th» 
rocks being -gently elevated, so as to give them a slightly vaulted 
form, hardly perceptible to the eye, but sufficient to provoke in them 
a icei^n tei^ion, and consequently to open crevices and faults. 

This difference hetweep the, rates of codling of the earth in. ‘its 
continentalr parts cmd its oceahic portions produces also an ‘ obliquely 
upward thrust ’-rfrom the ,!dce^ towainls the' continent— -along the 
shores of the continents, in fhora pieces where the linking 

ofthe'edeanbditoinsis gbingnh'fast^t. Fdr'adistalheehflrdinSOOto 
ijOOd mUes hrdin ^eir'toa^tithe cdhiihieM^ atei^tts^i^h^ect to their 
proiformdestdicllla^pns. ‘ ^hh,^rm!li^t' ahdfbldings 

of tiie 8tmta.ttakh placd’M' tilh^' ec^t." 
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■aotl newer rows bjudns j^ ^idwitlp^ 

alpng their border^, ^ns i^nfordng'the cqh,i^ehti 9 ,|;^^fe ^e .occ^s, 
'are' increasing m-dej^th'?^:;i^'Bi^' We. 't '.:’ . . , ,.■ ' 

^is prp<w5S of 

mnsjli have tieen pi^pced ip. all jperie^ and iigeay.hut tlie fbrpxation 
of inottnWi ridges ion a gpuid .scale was liniite(W;{W agpa ip, certain 
well-defined periods., In North America t|ite,,greptie8i of 

mountain building occurred, along both the Pacific and. th« Atlantic 
coast, at the ends ot thp. Lower Silurian, the Carbouifenous, and the 
Jurassic periods, as .well as during theTertiaiy age, when the highest 
chains-T-the Alps apd the Himalayas— were also lifted, up in Purope 
and in Asia. The sarne periods of increase monntain-noaking 
activity, follpwed by periods of relative rest, have been traced in 
'feurope. It is wellWowh — Professor Penck,remarkg in bis adpiirable 
Morphologie der Efdoh^jimte - — that the middle parts of the Silurian 
age, (Scotland and Thuringia), the end of the .Carboniferous (the 
motmtains o^. Central Hennany), the middle pa^s of the Gretaceoi^ 
period (Eastern Alps, Carpathians), arid the latW parts of the 
T|er(iie*y age (Pyrenees, ^Ips, Carpathians, Apennines) were chainc- 
terisied. by the formation of folded series of inountains, and Eduard 
Suesa lyas enabled, moreover, to show the traces of a pre-Devonian, a 
post-Carbpiuferops, and a CretacepusrTertiary system of ipountains.^^ 

, One jno^ peiut of importance must be noticed. In the old 
theories of. mountain formation, based upon the supposition' of a 
molten interior of the , earth.'and a thin solid crust, .,it' was always 
suppose that the. rolded strata represent (olds of the earth's crust 
itself This Wory is now abandoned. Ideas we not yet settled as 
to the probable, structure of the earth in its abysses. Whether it . is 
as rigid as a steel ball, .or. whether the rooks, nte in a p^y state 
determined by their vi^.’high temperaiure ;an4' ,th#. Y®t 7 .. 14 gh; P*«»r 
suires Web they .are snb|mtt^ W.?i®W^ 
be ,ia W certrin that ^ouxWn bt^dh^ doe^ W W 

; 4 dfHi(B whole thickness of 'the, solid, eaW’s 

^lrich,onr.nio_mtadn8*oVu^ thw ^ W 

dI.the'cWtT^to'’the '‘shW®^ 
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brief 8$ei^^t6e’'tl(e^^/<ifHiob'bi^iH^ 

. iiwunl;^*jp^es. , ' ' Ibwill be 'oojttise 

that ih'itMti tbb btiU<luig hp of tbe great "piaiteikii^.yiric1ii y>n- 

stitttiie w'fttoiiiifkea&'a feati^re iii the bro^aphy all conlriiteiitEif wiid 
the capses whiph have eleatrated iminense plains above the leverof|he. 
oceans, the wliioh ptodtiioe now the unequal typing 
of lyrj^y' ikijtfe’&f'bbbtinehteij have hatdiy* been alluded th. Tbes© 


secnw'uh 


'and riltuigs of ccndahental areae— of which sticb 
adnurable'ejuimple^ were^ ^veh at the 'lash meetiug of the American ' 
Assochitioh for tiie Advaubementpf Sciences at Detrbit--H»ver, hoVr- 
ever, such to imtidense Area of g^plogical observations of the highest 
interest and of speculations abbiit the deformations of the earth and 
its pibbtole inner structure, tl«d: they mu^st be treated sepaxhtely. 
Moreover, there is another series of researches, namely, the experi- 
ments that have lately heed ndade to verify the modem theories 
relative to mountain formation, which must be pi^utioaed in this . 
place; . * . * 

Experiments repxoduoihg on a small scale the ^foldings of the 
rocky strata under the effects of lateral pressure have been made since 
the teginiring of this oentniy. ^irtJames Hall made them, in 1812, 
with pieces of oloth, as also with mixtures of clay and sancL Alphonse 
Favre, in' 1878, by jihudriga mass of plastic clay n^n a stretched hand 
•of india-rubhbr wMbh Vras allowed to contract, endeavoured to imitate 
the contractidn of the lower lying crust, and the foldings of the 
•superposed scdimehtaiy deposits. Hans Schardt and Forchheimer also 
made rimilar experiments, and a few years ago Henry Cadell brought 
before 'the Boyal Society of Edinburgh a serie| of very interesting 
models, in which the folding of strata wns very well imitat«lby suhmit- 
tihg layem of plaster of Faris, sand,- and ^yjffiom to lateral pr^stire.'^ 
It ihay of co^se be objiected that in all such experiments plash^c 
•or soft- bodies "were used, wMle the stony rocks are hard and hritfllA 
It is knowh,' howAvto; fihat all solid bodies behave like plastic bodies 
under a cei^taih 'pte^ute (from 14,0116 to 22,000 lbs; per sqtuufe inch 
for Sandstone ^nd granitb), biocto of bard rocks were lately 

submitted'itt pi^^lad'jabqtafa;'”'"'"'''^-' i"- 

p:bV©a'to,be‘qi^*pla{tec, ' 

“'A he\fr'6i!ri^;6t 4igpi^m 

showed the impoiyoi&Miyu^iyati&g and attempted Ut 
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li; Ai (i^T) and p.SSr (1889). 




iibe ^iff^rent cIiimM^j^ ' ^ folds, faults, Hirhi;^ 
bad liNsn:' <(^ffiN»Ved ifi <0i& fo as'td kaiioiw itbstfocta 

' 6f'i(fatttfo''b(|d for ; detfo^ 

bis exp^mentssotas to see whether lateral prtosomiCKilBld'pxidtieeell 
the vairidy of foatotes wMoh «re seen in a tb(mutojn r^o^.; v 
AH his e^cperuheats w^fe made i^nJumps^ abauli Shindies ic^, 
from fiito 6 inches !^ide, fold roverfo^inches thidc,-sihibh' were «!8re* 
folly oOnstnided' but of ' layers of wax of difCerent ^ hardness and 
pHaHiity, wax bdhg mixe^ for this purpose, eithfo wdthisiaad or 'with 
turpentine. To i^tate the ^ssare* which the rodm aiO subiniited 
to, a load of about l,0(K> lbs. of shot was plaoed lipoA the wax bloclm 
..while they wer^ obmpressed in a box by means of a side’ screw. 
Moreover, Professor Willis admitfod that at a depth of from, five to> 
sevmi miles the. materials which the earth’s crust is composed 
must be in a state of latebt ptastieity, While the superficial deposits 
cofisistof thousands of layers of different consistency ^d composition ; 
an^, so* far as wi^ possitfie, these conditions were, imitated in the 
'experfoients. All results were reproduced byphbto^pl^. ’ 

These results*are real]y>admirable. All possible forms of folds 
and bends, wfoch had been observed in the Appalachians ot elsewhem, 
as ’well as the ‘ thrusts’' of rocks shifted bodily upon each Other, were 
reproduced ' in the laboratoiy. As soon as the slightest bend was- 
made in caatib^ the , Vax layers fo the big lump, a vaulted strueture- 
(an ' anticline ’} appieared at thajt spot when the whole was compressed 
oh the bench. iSyaunetrieal and unsymmetrical, vertical and inoluiedi 
folds, were obtain^> exactly as they are seen in nature. : Strata, were 
brokmr inside unbi#:eh' foldings, and'oneof.theprolfiems whichofteu 
puzzled geologists — ^xuunely, the sorcalled owmithrtists apd xtnder*- 
1 thrusts— rwas exactly reproduced. , • The shovelfing of immense masses 
fit older strata alfoye younger ebktk, Whidh for a long, time offered 
'<if^..'jdifo<mltfofi ,.in .'axplb^^ng. of.. 

1, xporoOver, .tha^ tl^e eoft'mai^ at.,th<(i|ia6is.(ff the wax 
f' 'U|tipo;fo'‘:the.fol^;^hf fo 
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blockBi -the undnlatiQg^ iip|)er li^ctr&ee whiatever 

oif the;moinii «d|/'fol^ which took j^lece iniits jiut as^ 

isisemetiaEM«M'tW base 'ia aetora.^ idea alr 0 a 4 y , ffpwseed, by 
Daaa aiitd by P&ff->-44het the folding of the strata; and mouiitaih! bnild* 
ing altoigether 'take.' place 'in the * .super-crust’ only — waa thus 
odufirtned by ’the ezpenments'of Processor '^^illis, , The whole .seriea 
gives An adhuiabl&;{^dieional support to the ‘ lateral force theory *' 
ofthe.origin'ofimdaintains. . . .. C-v , 

A few words more* pmst be said' ip conclusicm about the geoh 
gra|Aical distribution ^of . mouoyEains on the surface of* the earth. 
Mountains ahd plateaus are not scattered *over the globe in a hap- 
hazard way. On the contrary, there is a .certain harmony in their 
distribution, their directions, and their heights. -In the Old World 
we have a broad belt in which the highest mountains — the Pyrenees, 
the Alps, the Caucasus, i and the Himalayas — are included ; the 
prevalence of the north-western and the north-eastern directions in. 
the mountains of Europe has long since been indicated, and the- 
same leading directions are now discovered in Asia ; the two. conti- . 
nents of North America and Eurasia offer striking analogies in their 
structure, and the ‘ transgressions or the invasions of the oceans, as 
has been so beautifully indicated by Suess, took place in both 
continents at definite interrals ; the mountain'«hains are developed* 
in a succession oT curves, aud, as has been indicated by Prinz and 
Dana, there is a striking resemblance between the leading zigzag 
lines which are seep on our planet and those that are dimly per- 
ceived on Venus and Mars. All these facts and many more of the 
same kind open wide and most attractive fields of speculation. But, 
if geologists have Succeeded in wording out soQie clear conceptions- 
as to the. mode of formation of mountains, they are only the very 
first steps towards discriminating the mode and the laws of formation 
of the leading features of ourjdanet. In that direction everything 
remains' ypt to be done.'^ . .- 

. ' ■ ' ' ;ii. ■ 

Tho sharp distinction .Which some fime ago used to be drawn 
betW^ii pure sciei^ce and 8d^ce*9.^1ied to tho haerease of man's 
productive powets Ss mpidiy di^pp6kring*. ' 0ti; the one side, those- 

' " esryhas lately 

inosf leading orctgiapliic features- 

of ^dfcpe MS,8n^ a**if thaplav^o inass^of me.'inM^ of the earth, after ^vlng 

bS*h' af were''ipetiimWg in the o«im 'of 

'gMiO!gfoai'-sg>iB!td.ito’{ii&^^ 8 liape,'^.ak';t 0 'oontnct'ltom'tbe eijuatot towards tte 

unovv®*®®* J^Utlog to the tonhaflon of ;^cated systems of aKmntain|, 
'.ii^.ageef'.ldsllihisyopagpr^kd.jroi^^ WS^I^oce^ from Jhe poles to,,tlm,^nator_ 

' ijm^ etjmttopads, .wto^ Itdlypon^mn^ the }»3Ppothesdft belong,, howm^,; to that 
vfliiitdoiaain dsformatfams of the earth’s siheiOid which will have to be- 

. i^pnimed oh sOnm o^er OGoashai, 



' 'as 


worlr'ini.. ^ 

edging tMr' <>|tl mfeifclibds, and what Ws fo; 

* art ^ rapidly l^omns ^sdtenbe ^riowadajsr '!fiiat pin*^ profits 
from €v0jty progress ’df intlnstry is gelfr*eTident. A ijierii' gliknoe at a 


tflesc^f' snd' ttie of a mod^ ijy^aiSal; i&fedca}, 

or Ij^jbori^Eiry, 8 ^^ scacaico' owes to ttie pro-; 

gross of the mociiMcal arts^ whUe the m<^ tapld^reVij^ Of the 
recent achiev'ementi in science would show that whole tesinch^ of 
modern 'research have originated ii>, or were prompted by, investiga* 
tions made in the domain of industry or agriculthre. BaeteriOlo^ 
owes its origin to iiesearches into the fermentation Of wine, and to 
the efforts of veteriifery Surgeons to put an end' to anthrax ; important 
branches of chemistry were bom of investigations into the aniline 
colours ; while many an advance in the theory of electricity and in 
molecular physics is* due to tl>e discoveries of practietd electricians 
and metallurgists. ‘But, oh the other hand, the engineer, thetechnical 
cheinist, and the agriculturist also begin to proceed now, in their 
own special investigaMons, in a purely scientific way. Their pre- 
lizhinaty researchcs are conducted in a scientific spirit, their methods 
ar08<!ientifi.o methodS,,ahd their experiments are scienti^ experiments. 

' These idea® pressed themselves upon my mind hs I visited last 
grnmner the mperimental farms of Canada, mostly in company with 
the director of these fiirins, Dr.. William Saunders, who was un- 
wearied in disenssing in all details the methods bf the experiments 
which are cjhried on nnder his guidance. A modem experi- 
mental feirhi 'is, in r^ity, an open-air laboratory for experimental 
researches into the, p^siology of plant® ; its work is scientific work, 
whifh loses* nothing of its value from its ultimate object being an 
increase of man’s powers over nature./ And if in the following paghs 
I intend to speak ohfy'itif the Work done at the Canadian iarms^ it is 
npt only because it is Isure to offer interest to BngliSh readers,' but 
chiefly betanse the woHc WMtdw is how dtone at' the experimental 
^av^ oi the United StotMiand 'Etito^"'embi!aheB'‘to'ihaay^ 

'(rf ' research, jthat ■toVerifl'''cf’-th«n-i-ehch';a8 the'la'ise' of ^ 
"grh*^ th«N Bilarification' fflid- d^trificafen of the and so oh ' 

•fMm8-|ef'i^!a4a’'wl^e1»';werd;fi9 W 

itoted'hwtf :the‘'torttof3^^ 'wiy } 
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Agj^i,lpe^ 4, !tijes:_bot!i»«^,:^;,,;^/.^ 

^■v^U^. ^,4^,'. .^2o^_, .Kauage^ sojcoei ,,fer^.. 

"repiSSe^ the -wefc.iajwi.'wan:?!, cJi^ftei of 
wlxile t!he tw^ pmirie foma at lod^ mthe KOTtljhTj^eiStTw^j 
of Assiniboja, aiul, $t Bmndcm, m the imdst of tUe jVh^^ . pC 
SooUieni Manitoba, repr^ent thp ttiro main divisions of the {nairtes . 
whepe an «!rteHBivn.dryneae doe^ not prevfflit agnoultnre frwh tpiMng 
a coipss^ development. Finally, the agricultural college at Gnalph, 
with the e?c|>erimental ^m attached to it — ^both, maintained , by the 
Province of Ontario — iaisitnated amidst *the garden of Cana^, ^.e. in , 
the peninsula which' stretches sdhth-west ward between Iiake Huron 
and the Lahfs of Erie and Ontmrio, where mixed farming of an 
intensive character is .carried on, and where grapes, peixches, and pears 
are cultivated to a great extenjh'* Two more fiirms will probably 
have to be opened — one in that< stretch of dry ranching land which 
runs at the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains, north and south of 
CMgary, and where the beginnings of irrigation 'are preparing the * 
way for agriculture, and another in tiie very fertile belt of land 
covered with small forest and brush, which stretches in the north- , 
west of Winnipeg along the Dauphin line towards Edmonton, and is 
now a favourite ground fo]^ new settlers of all possible nationalities. 

The work which is done at the five experimental farms< belongs t 
entirely, to the domain of experimental science, and it is carried on, 
on purely scientific lines, by a small staff consisting of *tbe director, , 
the, superintendents, of the forms, the- horticulturist, the entomolo- 
gist and botanist, tbe chmnist, and the foremein of forestry. Their 
chief efforts are directed to ascertain ‘which varieties of wheat, 
oats,, barley, peas &c. yield the best crops ahder the conditions 
of pHmate,. soil, and exposure that prevail' in each separate region. 
For this purpose severnl hundreds of varieties of cereals, peas, and. 
fodder crops are grown every year on plots of the size of .-jV and 
of an acre,, and .each of them is harvested^ threshedi ar^ weighed 
separately, so as to. ascertain the yields in different conditions of 
climate (which vary considerably, fron^ one . year to another), position, 
exposure to of prote^stion fiom. the wind, and> tueatppfint .of .ihe soil. 
One-can easily bmagine wbajb an, injnieiaw arid yalnabte, materud is 
thus accumnfoted,,isnd to ,'fh^t,ao«?»nt,i^^ by the 

botanist who won^d devote hi8pttfipi^opitO;t|i^ Sidbjoct. 

, , To find otdi. ,wbi<^,,va3d^y i-Qiper^ is best 

suitable eaoh, province > 

but plants, 

toupp,. '.sufpT' -the. -wintep. ■ :The,.t*ylbgi : 





1,000 ttccfi; 



j^ise'.tii© 9b«|p' . Ibji tMS^hWWfSiiNiii^^ew^ ia ■; the- 

rndmiBg, aa4<ih& |i;lMtt peiisliesu Ti»is is why <spz^. ■w&ei*ti (jj'hipb 
isiovn in th$ >^tmg),i Ui,groym Sn. pj^r^'^ li(),nH^?tinn wbeat— .- 
almost exoJua(jinel 7 >.in lianitnb Wep 8iu;|i>lruit^ed as 

ap^ md will : stand pw 'a. ahaiis, winter J^Sjfcr 

cannot be gto^tqgs tbn prairies. (X courset e'ron on itbts. piniries^ 
things Bdre not so ba4 in . Canada as they are .in ^ibari^ wbece tbe 
nppie>trees, which ^fr’seen .in fuiU blossom at^lInkQtsk, in •the firsts half' 
of May, have ajl thieir blossom destroyed by » cdld spah of .weathi^ 
which usually spreads oyer Siberia about the, 20th o‘f May. : But stiit 
thenight frosts in ithe spring are bad enoi^h in Canada, and they 
destroy the plants '^bieh have, been .started into a rapid gi<owth after 
their long winter slumber. Moreover, there are frosts .by the. end of 
the summer, and sdthongh the early autumn hosts become rarer and 
less sharp in proportion as the land is cleared mid cultivated, never- 
theless rapid ripening is a ‘quality necessarily required from the- 
•coreals that are ^bwn in the continental parts of the Pominioa. 
The variety of wheat which ripens three or four days, or even a couple- 
0 |f days, in advance of other varieties, is therefore preferred, to other 
tequally prolific varieties, as it has more chances .not to be caught, by 
frost. Consequently, all sorts of varieties of wheat .and «ther cereals, 
are experimented upon, especially those which come horn the North 
of Scotland, Norway, North Bussia, and Siberia, * ' 

In such oonditlons early sowing becomes a necessity, and . apart 
ikmn theproteotion horn hosts, its.general advantages have been fully 
demonsthded. Pifi^nt vn^etias of wheat, cats, barley,, mad; peas 
iu« sown evmy weekm.sabcession, beginning witb thb .2Qth., of, April 
and endin'g iriththe 23lh of May;, and the crops obtained, hom the 
first two sowings .(tiie , first three ftw peas). are so mubh superior te 
the crops obtained horn- later sowings, that' eachi farmer sees at a 
.^ance what be loses if .he has not made, his. sowings by.ithe end/of 
'April. ,, ; ■!;, .. •5.;^ . »*,)■ 'i;/ . j;;-!!, ; ,• 

: , The chief , point /towanfe . iWhieh, lb; .^^^ iSamidlSle ' dhejots; his 
,>att^tion is, howeveri wrtjwiyotoAtest 

o£siBmeals,,ahd .to> inakit%.#e. iwsnlta<^:1^0i$nqf;;toi'! ihft . 

•‘fefiff ■ jpyaiiBete n«!W...(vari^i!Bs < hart .;.ed9piiied 



jv it in BOihe wdy or another. 

-tile 'tame ; 






'(Ji^eif^ ' firotit’ 

aotoe'tldrty'oi'^toy yfe^ a^J It'ld tot>&>niaiti 9 rb^^ a 

attb^MtuMoftMaf^xt mxcofnisciott^— of new a&d' mo^e vig^a^ yauieties . 
forthbde WM^b atti in ^ 8eiiil€i de4say. At; tiie exjperimffliitaii ibnoos 
it is endeavoured to accomplish ibis ihtrodjiotiott • of near varieties 
in a eonseiohs way,’and to breed such new varieties as 'would; he 
best' ada^sed to the fecial requirements of the cojintoy.** 

CroSs^fertUisation of different Varieties, as well as the production 
in the same way of hybrids bet^veen different species (such as the 
twcKroWed dnd the six-rowed barl^), are widely experimented upon 
for this pdrpoM. The pollen of one variety is transported, with great 
precautions, upon the feathery pistils of the flower of the other 
variety (deprived of course of'its own stamens ) ; the flower-case' is 
then carefully closed, and when a number of flowers in the spike have 
been Operate upon in this way, the head or the spike is wrapped in 
thin manilla paper and so tied up as, to prevent the possibility of 
access of other pollen either by wind or insects. The plant is then 
tied to a stick in order to prevent its being broken by accident. 
The kernels or seeds, which attain maturity on this plant, form the 
starting points of new varieties. ‘The heads of the single plant 
greWn the first year from each seed will be all alike,’ Dr. Saunderfl 
writes, ‘ and they may take aftdr the female plant which has supplied 
the pistil, or they may resemble the heads on the plant from which 
the pollen has been gathered. In any case, if the cross has-been 
accomplished, the grain firom the plant of the> first year, when sown 
next season, will usually produce several different forms, some 
resembling one parent and some the other, while others again may 
be more or less intermediate in character, and there rcmuns to choose 
out of them the most suitable varieties.’ The difllcultic^ attending 
this sort of work are self-evident, and one need not wonder that, from 
1,650 flowers carefully Crossed, only 220 kernels -were obtained. 
Neverti^es^, in the course of six years more than 700|, cross-baed 
and hybrid varieties of grain have .been produced at the frumia, and 
cut of thenTflc lebti than 1S9 ate still under bxperimeht.** 

' Gxossing^ have especially beeh made between Soot^ wheat (red 
and white Fife) and Kmdh'Bttssieh Wheats (X4Klog^ and Onega), as 
vilsC Indian ^hei^, and it iii estimated Uut the new variety, Fife- 
’ lAdi^, offe» teVi^l idvaidA^ rtt^ giveef crop aim is 

‘ eailier by tjbWm or*four day«. '-:-The'; b^ jk^duced between the . 

and idx-riMtbd bariey; oflftir great interest beeoase 
the V^bolS' more earis^-wMle the 

fbrtnw earn and’ rip^ earlier. In the Ust -aff crops 

'I'i,. ' ,‘1;'),' Iiw- -I i'”, ’ '■ i'-*' '-I 

, ;*» is knowa'.^A.toBnwroVyiiaCitohtt bees w^riAjgforyeawM that 

<rf new VMielites, ; ’ Bte' wseawfliesWeM &Jly , 

Ottawa, M97,p. 21 s?. 



, :i^na among As to i'eroSg-l^rwi va^etj^, 

Ol* Oats, obtmnod fy/aoMog brandling oats witb onend^ed oat^'it 
Ms a real interist for tbe natoraHsts. There ai:e o^te o| ^hiich the 
heads or panicles ide 'andely brahc^^ apd othe^ .in '%hi<ih the 
painide is all onh-sideidiiAaU gplK^ets hanging as a zhane oh one side 
of tM main stem." A. settled intermediate folhn' hat been obtained 
by crossing the tMo varieties, its panicles being all' onesided and 
vddely branched at' the' same J^imie. Many o^er intenhedmte forms 
have also been produced by crossing lohg-fernOls’ ohts vith ehorl- 
keruels’ ones, thin-hnlle^ with thick-hulled, and the black and yellow 
oats with white ends. ^ , 

All these varietiels are of course experimented Upon, not Only at 
the experimental farms but also in the open field, by many .farmers. 
Three-pOUnd bags hf seeds are distributed ^ the ^dUsana, free of 
.cc«t ahd postage, :^among the farmers, of whom a great hhmber 
report Inter on abhut the results which they have obtained in their 
fields.^^ Nor are these experiments limited to Canada. The Canadian 
experimental farms stand in connection with the American ones ; and 
while Knssian and Siberian varieties are widely experimented upon 
in the Dominion, ten tons of Canadian seeds were shipped this ahtumn 
*to Vladivostok to be^ experimented upon in the Siberian fanns of-the 
Amur and the ^Jsuri regions. It 'may also be added that cross- 
varieties of peas were produced and that some of them give un- 
doubtedly larger crops than the old ones — a fact of importance for 
Canada, where nearl3i»8O0,OOO acres are given to this crop in the 
Froyince of Ontario (done. *. 

Manuring , is not yet Ihi great vogne on the prairies---the soil *of 
Southern Manitoba being so fertile that twenty crops were grown in 
succession fsoin the same land without impressing upon the fenth'ers 
the necessity of manuring. Still, tbe time is rapidly coming when 
manure will be a-necessity in Manitoba as it is’ already, in some other 
;pl^ of i^ie Dominion, and varied experiments are carried on r^xi 
■ tbe value of different fertiUsers.. One eeries of them de^rves special 
: notice. The^ were begim in 1895 yrhen el(ivCT was' sc^ wi& grain, 
in'^Q^er to see whether’it be^ grown to ad^^al^tage wtihtile'^gIitih 

mtiierially lessening thislast crop.** If this, can be dooe^ the 
'^ill^orb, and appi^i&te' the" idtrog^^_'£sitilil^ ' which. i 
the rain ^dar|ag' the '1iete'.:abwi^ .antamn ■ 

;eover,'>like allotMe^leginniiamin 
— '-^.'^eiaicmbeiwt^ its 

w«i»^ m ’ neartr 3S,e6p ajppUetatS'iia^ ■ 






at tM ^ta’ya .^19. I'hfi grain crop bad .b^;!i 
^days ttio had been kept t^ck ,sp loag j^ |he cei^ 

i» the field, began to develop Wth i^nnral^lie, rapidity, 
it waa. evident that when these fields were ploughed t|)iey WO^ 
receive a ve^ 'valuable g^een maninre.® It had to be seen, of ponrse, 
whether the spwing of clover with wheat, barley, and oats woifid not 
reduce the cereal crt»p ; but it is net so. “^en experiiueats were 
made op, pairs of closely-lying plots, one of which was sown with 
cereids aloiie,,and the.bther witifi red* clover (10 lbs, per acre) in 
addition to the cereals, only thrhe plots opt of ten showed smaller 
crops for the mixed sowing, while on the seven other plots the crop 
was, even higher than without clover. The same results were ob- 
tained at the Brandon fisirm.*^ . 

Another wide spries of e^gimments is carried on with fruit-trees. 
That apples and pears cannot be grown in Manitoba has already been 
alluded, to, Nevertheless hundreds of Manitoba feriners used formerly ’ 
to spend considerable sums of nioney in buying different varieties of 
apple-trees which they hoped to acclimatise. The impossibility of 
growing ‘ apples in Manitoba has now been fully demonstrated. 
During the past six years almost every variety of fruit-tree, which 
. had any special claim for hardiness, has been tripd at the two &rms v 
of Brandon and Indian Head j the hardiest varieties grown in Eastern 
Canada, in the western and northern parts of the States, and in 
Noythem Europe were tested in all possible conditions — and. all 
failed. • , . * 

However, the staff of the experimental farms are not at all satisfied 
with this negative result. They are now endeavouring themselves to 
produce a variety of apple-trees which could bear fruit in tfie climate 
of l^hitoba and the North-west Territories. There is on| very hardy 
variety of crab-apple from Siberia. — theberrii^d pyrus (Pyrus Caccaiay 
— which ^s for the past five years endured, the climate’ of these 
regions without injury. It bears plenty of frait, but its firuit is not 
much bigger than, a, cherry. ^Efforts are being made, th^efore tp 
in^roye t^s fruit in size and (pndity by eross-fertjiUsingtbe orab-apple 
with the^hardiest .sprts. of apples— ;chiefty Bus8ian--'^d, the larger 

‘ . . , ' ■ ^ j , ’ t _ .i,'" ; 1' ; ( 

** Piifeirent yaiieticis otoyor th6k value a« 

fertili^is is shown in the V Mr. Shitt’s riiharhs the amount of 

nitr^eii lAored by Vbots bif the * Aliiaifa ' cloVet' ahb' ^ttemely interesting, and 
evbvy of hie reports i& a bohtijttmtlon to phyalologtcai ohemistryr ^ 

that . 

in weight .of^lre^ ahd rotten maiitire gave mtefi^ly 
thh eVeln hUtbt bn4 with fWeh theVotted bnca 

Jhe impiartaiioe of this observation becomes evident when we learn froih the Beport ^ 
of ®mtt. tm la months,®, 000 W. of fmsh 

mdaoed to ihd they dwindled down to 2,660*lhs. in the course ^ one 



iropmved firaitp, qf ^ 

varieties will then he selected for experia^ehte ^ a 
is b,<^ that in thie my a variety of apple eppi^W? — T^:. 
of Jdanitoba will V obtained. Similar attein^ts were w^th; 

the local wild’ sand-clierry/ with the 
the better cultivated.,< 5 ji?*ries; hat thtn? ^ 
not succeeded. Bi<do^s will however ,nolJ» .f 

the considerable variations, in the size and shape, of , the frwt ^vhiQh 
were provoked by the' crossrbreeding.®® . ^ t;;i. ‘..v, 

Atiotiiftr very interesting branch of work is being _ 

Agassiz fenn of British Columbia. 

' the Coast l^ge ;the slopes of the mountains caia he nti is^* 
oertain i'height, for orchards'. On the hill whi^ tlm Agwsw 
valley on ito northern side, different sorts of fruit^tyees have been 
planted on small iiatches of open ground, anud the virgin forest, np 
L an altitude of 1,060 feetj and as one 
discovers^hesesnudl plantations of trees 
which prove that the , slopes of the hills can also he uJaW for 
culture as well as the bottoms of ^e valleys, where land is jiWy 

eolii at European prices, up to 15i. and 20J. the acre. 

'Cahada i been described by some visitors as th^ land of tree- 
atumps— all land that is new under culture or wder the^llag^ a^ 
the towns over immense parts of the Dominion havmg been 
from under vh'grn foreste. It sounds 8ttange,;therefore, , , 

planting* should make an important portion of the work , fof *b« 

IsperiiS^l forms. ^P^^rSStS 

p<Jrible varieties ofsoU, dimate, and f ^ 

Lmense spaces, where man tries to get rid o| ,the 
'nuisance, there are .t^e hm^y less ipm^nsa t^less, pi^. 



'are iSna'.gtoWR, 





w'poB^lS tti«' aakkrtu 

^ tm ihe ^trth, ttfe liiardineBsi'tfaciil^ 
itiif, ‘'i^f''iracli a titlm'l^ of tx^ aal^ sbku^ already ' 

; OaSiada toi lbiig, add - while* ia the high pleiae of 

the ahd li^l^jod r^ion cattle and horses are grazing alt 

the Wntet ^htbo^h, th^y must he fid in the stable fc^ foil five 
olhdthsih’il^EeMtolM^^ Qimsequentljr, even on the boundless ptahaes of 
d^th'^ Msttitobb,' Which begin to be Ipretty thickly settled, the 
gicwihg o^ grasses fdir winter fodder and the artificial meadows 
bewmes a q^nestion of the, first importance. A perennial grass, a 
natiyedf I^arO]^« — the Brom^gtaSB (BrfyimkS snemts) — wasintroduced 
to shpply tbiE^ heed,' tmd, after haying been experiment^ upcm for 
serbrefi ' yiears' id sncctH^ibn', it lute admirably urswered all require* 
fhen^.' iUi a pasture grhsB for' idanitol» it is perhaps unequ^led. 
Mr. Bedford writes : ‘ $tiarting earty in the spring, it is fit to pasture 
two weeks earliey than the native gi^ses, and at Brandon cattle were 
pasturihg it in 1896 up to^ the 'lst of November.’ It is no 
■Wonder, thettfoie, tl^ the Brome grass is rapidly becoming a fovourite 
w^th the Manitoba formers.*^ Besides, mixed cereals, cut gremi, are 
resorted to for hay ; but the best results have been obtained firom 
Indian com, which does not ripen for seed but attains the size of . 
ef^t anil' ^n ' feet, and after having been put. in silos (which are 
6ullt above the grdttnd), gives an excellent and abundant Wintev 

fi^d^:'!; ' ’’ 

,.'‘!!kuch tdoire iphght to be said, especially about the entofoologi^l 
and bcK^idriOlogical work in connection wfth the crramgribs, whii^ 
is i^ari^' oh both at the Dominion forms and at (jhtelph ; but 
bem said will'give ah idea of the Scibutifih' vahre of the 
fihm& It muEfii only be added that While ih !BuxO|ie ‘the; ■fcnk of 
t(ie' Wp^mi^t^'fonn^. iteo"Qlteh rthiaMs "tittIe''‘khoWh; tO; 'those 
,whd ;qn* ’ shil, C^hddlii,' ttefln: t^e Bnit^ ^tilteB, a ^ole 
ifos hj^ willed out 'for''dfdhdhgH;hb'khhh^^ that has 
-^'^hbn h!ohi''8efoh^h'^htll‘^,^db#n'^'thh'!i^^ WiBage. ' Not 

'of ■ thOnfonds '! 
• hot only some*. 
With thoferfoors, 
'’iiu^hit''dbhie to'pie^'^tjhdfo 
. _ ;biit-a‘«8^hhlohj?tttemofBh^^ 

the &nheit' hhd ''tO ■ ^'haVe.^ it ; 
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wU^ er^ 'tme whi^eh 

ButithisorgimisaMontljelongd; ]^^ to d^otiiain; ‘df 
sd^ce, IMid ean oAly .be*id]i»^ to in {bit! J^liaco. f - 
’ !11)« Ctmadian ^inecdtiodds endesvoo# to*: enrich *ih^ sdl ndttt 
nitrogen bj( ploughing dovn a cdoh<^p of oloTi^r 'I^O' haOtdin 
.developed on the r<^ts of olovpr having absoi^bed soiae nitrogen from 
the air, that quantity of the nooiis^^g el^^nt ie thm a^ed tb the 
soil foi? the benefit of the^est crops. But in Buropej and' esipeeially 
in Gennany and Franoe, attempts are now being made to^mriioh theo^il 
directly, by inoculs^g it with those bacteria which atdre up nKaogen 
in the root-nodulOs of clover and other legaminons jdhnts. !Ihis 
^ important work is being eanieid on, chiefly by F. Ndbbe and>L. BEiltner, 
^ one of the ex{)er|mentid stations of (jlermany< ’ ' 

It was already mentioned in the. pages of this lBeview^^ how 
Warrington and Viluogradsky discovered the tdo bacteria which 
render assimilable by points the nitrogen contained in the soil ih 
the shape of different nitrogen cempounds. One of these bacteria 
decomposes ammonia, splitting it into water and nitrons acid,.trhere-^ 
'upon the other bacteria further oxidise this last acid and tnmtform ' 
it into nitric ^d, whidi can be assimilated by plants. Winogradhky, 
who discoTOr^ this last microbe in a sample -of sOil imported &om 


• 'jdhJLM.. J i ■ '■ '‘.A - ^ 


^ ^jb^cOltare, 


Quito, remarked moreover that if a small quantity of Quito soil be 
mix^ with the loam ef our own fields, the former acts es a ferment, 
the ttdmxdie which i^ contains rapidly multiplying in the h»m.! On 
the c^er side, Wilfahit and Btcllriegel discovered abdut the same 
time that the roots of all l^uminous plants (peas, vetches, clover, 
and so on), when they are grown in' fertile soils, become coveted with 
very small nodules, consurUng of agglomerations of a special bacterium 
(Baderiwm, roMdeoM)^ which borrows firom the roots the necessary 
hydro-carbons, and supplier them in return '^th nitrogen t^enfiom 


Idr. which circulate8*in the soil, * ' *' ■ ' i, *' ' 

'^hese discoveries becsme;the starting point of ' a isieries df epodli^ 
researches. It was^ sn^eted by ]l^ri^ldt;’and' ployed 'by 
that the nitn^ien-absmtMng nd^bes Iwh’t^y 
Sj^'^piff|ctod!itiQa' 'that- they ’(dionid fiit^- 
^’;l«9;!^‘^;.'^t^th,.'(aS'i8 the case 'with the: 

decaying 






' a«i> ^teftt;;^<^(i; .'lii^i' 

except, mtrog^i't^ iheetaditiati thiyi ;0i:^|^ 
bacteriifc, takien fiom- legumi^iou8 '^otrWdhues, should be iutrudbn^v 
in (.tiiie, «ac4i*.'.l^ ^uch ’ease (the bacteria whkh xajadly ’UJiuMp^^ , 
stipplj^.tOtlthejucileta the nitrageh^ which was abtent i^mithe Mitll^';’; 
Theiw^&^cttauexplor^ie disoewsred n^t that th^e are differeiatkiniiils. 
of b«cieiis. ou difierent*Bpecies of I^guminossa, and that each of them 
is good n)t the species only , with which it was formerly dssbeiat^ . 
iThere^stiU'remaiiu some doubt: as to whether the bacteria whicli live 
on di^er^t species ’‘ of ^LeguminoSrB do not belong th^selves to 
different j^teeies^ oi' whether, as is rendered probable by Nobbe’s work, 
they.all ,.b^ong tb Ohe spends (J5. mdieicola), in wl^ch case certain, ‘ 
spedal adaptations must have'been produced in them*by an assodatioa 
of long stAuding with separate species of Leguminosss. It is true 
that, I by inoculating bacteria taken on the point of a needle froin 
Lucerne, -Bided produced roohnodules on a lupin ; but more recent 
resepucfihea ^prove that the distinction above mentioned undoubtedly 
exists. ! ,, , , ; ' . 

' , >:Nobbe and Hiltner lately made a series of elriiaustive experiments’ 

with the view of ascertaining what would be the ’cffects^of inoculation 
of bacteria taken &om six different ^oups of leguminous plants upoit 
xepreseutatiyds- of each of these groups.’*^ It appeared then thaf uith 
a,ffsW' -psftial exceptions the •inoculation) can only be considered 
aS)8afo when it is made with bacteria talken £k>qi the same genus eX. 
from the same group of leguminous plants. Only the lupin bacteria 
were, inactive, even for the saihe genus. All plants in these espeidr 
ments throve so long as they could obtain nitrogen firom their owm- 
' seeds or :frbm the soil ; hut then came a period when this.shpply Was 
«xh%U8ted,,^d the pl^t be^mi to suffer jfrom' ‘ nitrogen hungeiK?'. - It 
recovered ;,only when the nodules produced ,hy the inoebl^irni’' nf 
suitable l^teria were deve>opedf^thi8 ; developB^t taldng &ioih 
fonri^u to rixtyidays for different species. ; In a sbU inmiuhd^ 
theipri^baffhaw wcxexewmrkaldy idgor^i a^ especially 

through the 

are verjaprcHniring. 

' inocttlatibn, Nobbai^ini^ 

scale,* in- orde9tv*0'|S«!|piy • 
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liaiSiir ioo^ t»oteri(ii« BOW|«>I^/«ader 

t&e i»w»« of ‘ ^ bacteria fecWty. Small boti^, of 

a capicitr of aOO otdjie and confcwiniAg gdatme^muifm 

of sey^teen a^ies of bacteria gatlwwiS W 

I^Mminos 0 $ ai^e lipW 80lC the price^ of this 

quantity is aiad 0 >e ^dient to inoculate wiih nitmg^-s^g 
bacteria a surface of 101f ari acre (a German if^e«,aoooird^ to othw 
statements). *Tbe best way td"ti»e tbe liitmgin prepaiaiion is gently 
to wiwm the bottle to a temperato;Te of 91 degree^ Fahreuhdit^^iR^heji the 
gdat0e is liquefied, and tben to dissojve it in water. Tne apods'tee 
ia this Boluticis in ! a« same way as the s^ Of Wbtot <«»«! 
soaked.in a solution :0f copper sulphate for premittag siiabt.Tv’ 

It is yery probed®, DdhiSrain says, that in a! toil -to lym, 
. l^uininons plants w«e, previously grown for many yeiis, 
of. the nitiagin preptuatian' may not be very*vfeible j 'but oStowiteifc 
probably will 4»er ieffeptive, «nd he foresees the time whe*^ bAterfal 
fertilises will1)e sold to the same extent as the ehemiiialfferfilieierBiW, 
sold at the present time. -In several experiments made to Goranany 
upon .certato peats, the effects of the inoculation of^thotwil with 
nitrogen-storing bactmia were remarkably good..: But db:mn8t not 
be forgotten that nitragto began to be supplied to the'itrwo less, 
than two years ago — ^ift’the spring of 1896 — and that some time will 
be required before its pi^perties have been tested on a large scale, 
nT»ft a definite judgment about its fertiliring qualiti^ can be formed. 
As* to the scientific value? of the discoveries of WtoOgradAy, 
Hellrieg^, Nobbe ‘and* all ' other woiteis to the same field, it is 
self-evid^t } they hato Oj^ned a quite new branch of reiea*rfi'j and 
while we were begtoning to look too much <m toe ecfil as tfipim nn 
inert mineipV mass, they have made us revert to tlm bnly true 
eonoeption.-— that toe soil maintains life because it i» living mslMr 
itself. • '' 
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In ktely ‘wtittea upon Mafebiavdli, I mentioned tbnt. 

Cavoar iked to any '&aib the author of the Prince had hot so good a 
gtB4^of the redities :Of ^ubUc^iungs as Guicciardini, his cont^potary 
axidf '&!^h^ Here ivas ^a man, said :Gavour, who really ^ew affiura, 
and knetlK.thau &r better'; than Idachiavelli. To most even decratly 
welhiaiiid paetona who ' have had no special occasidn to look into-hia 
pageaj; •hh^is'litiie mord tium a name, Jmown only by the old. jest of 
an enemy, ' transferred to the dazzling page of Macaulay, that a 
certain i<«jminal in Italy was suffered to make his choice between 
Gnicoiardiniiand the galleysj he chose the History, but the war of 
Hsa wa» 'too much for him }' he. changed his mind, and went to 
the oar..', i . ' . ' 

CaVoux is.' not the only personage of high autljority who has 
‘given: Guiocimrdini a place among great names. Bolingbroke, for 
instance,; boldly declared that he does not scruple to prefer Ifim in 
every .rec^reot to Thucydides.'^ Thiers calls* him one of the moe^ 
dear-figfhted' men that ever lived, and declares tbat his breadth 
of nars^ve, the vigour of his pendl, and his d^th of jud^gment, 
rank hfeHistory among the finest raonumenta of the hipian. mindk 
Macaulay, in his later days, says: that he adnmes no historians .nmmh 
except Herodotus, Thucydides, and Tacitus, ai^d perhaps in his Own 
peculiar way .Father Paul Sarpi ; he always placed the. historian of 
the Qouncd of Trent first among the Italians j thm c«une . .pavila, 
whose 8tory,of the battle'of Ivry was worthy of itucydides himseif j 
next to.Dayils he put Guicciardini, and Machiavelli last. . An accom- 
plished critic in his own country tolls their hi^ric school; one of the 
most cma&ons of the Italians of the Bcnaissance, and Guicciar- 

dini states i!d^^;that mhoOl. An accomplished .English critic 
calls hith ohe of thp moift consummate historians of kay nkion or of any 
: A German epfik applaucb ton^mmate mastery with which he 

expkxiit ywrats; ttotiyeB, ;0^,.Vea»biw for and against. Eanke.dte- 
8^bi?8 !|^ km foimdtdioi^ <^ the later works up^ 
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(Mes the Fifth ImwGiilooieidihi weU. The*® is a stoty that whm. 
oMtftfe^ remotuitrsted et ^e bag hours that he spent w^th the 
ItsJfan while they were kept miting, Charles replied: *Jn a aingie 
instant I <taa create a hundred grandees of Spain ; not in a hundred 
jears ooojd 1 ^mahe a Ouiooiardini.’ 


Bom in 148SC he was a little younger* than. HachjaTelU and 
Michelangelo, and he died In 1540. Ile';wa8 descended &pm a 
tolerably long line of mpectable< burghers, of whom he has left 
US a full account, including half a dozen vignettes that show in 
gHii)hic style what manner of folk they were. They kept Bliop 
where they sold silk and other ware <( ; they owned ships and were 
their own skippers; they went to the Iievant and Flanders and 
wherever else ii) the narrower and simpler trade of that day money 
'woH to be picked pp ; and they filled at one time or aoothm all the 
various public posts in Floidnce. A sort of family likeness is to be 
traced among them. The men wore strong, good-looking, warm in 
temper, yet cautious in jxiliiics, weighty, of good character accord- 
ing to the standard of time and place, and with a proper eye to the 
^ main chance. The Omcciardini were pot great people, but they 
were steady, well-to-do, lespeetable persons, and the liistorian was 
proud of bis «tock. Two things in the world, he told his descend- 
ants, he cared about — one, the perpetual exaltation of the city and 
its freedom j the other, ‘ the glory of our house, not only for my life, 
but for rfways.' 

It has been energetically' said of ‘ the sombre and sublime Italy * 
of th.® sixteenth oentury, that life was a mortal combat, the house a 
fortress, the gormeuf, a cuirass, hospitality an ambush, the embrace 
a*garotte, the proffered cup poison, the proffered hand a dagger- 
thrust.^ This, however, was not all, and in truth this fierce melodrama 
never can be all. Here is (Jhiicciardini’s vignette of his firther, to 
whom he was to the end of Ms days dpeply and tenderly attached : — 

Peter w as tmly a wise biaa, and of as great judgment and innght as any man 
ui Plomiee in hn, time , nobody had better or a clearer ootasomnee ; ha wiw a 
lover of his city and of tho poor , and he never did a human oreatnxa the leaat 
For these things, as weU as fm the quahtios of bis house and hu ftire- 
fttbaxs, he was Ikom lus youth held in high esteem, u}d lhe*|iiMnried himself m 
suoh a way that m brain nud m weight" theio was no npur i» Flanence to e^ual 
1dm. Xf to his goodness and prudence had been added a little mom vivacity, hs 
wohU hive stobd still higher. But either becMise naturo mags him so, or bswuso 
it was dim td thb thnss, which wen m truth Stnmg times Slid Strang, he went 
abmt hi* iWlhtt with IBtlc Mdffwa #nd vast warmhas; ishiag up &w ventures, 
• wwloAg at i^htin ihinga stowly snd with great dohberatdoo, never wiUmg, save 
when iMiMtsdy or nwMdstwe constxidned him, to say outdght in impisrtnit matters 


* gainti*VlMor, Arurntt rt jrsdSiniM, p. 81. 
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ym Mu t&of. mind mi judgment Tbougti ]u« ^^voAjtljpeiM ^ put him* 
getf at th^ head of a party or of notel achemas and undertajMhga pteyanted hia 
^same fifmn being on everybody’s lips, yet it had this other efecti that in the 
midst of all the tumtilt and agitation that the city went Ihroogh in his day, he 
always kept himself and his position out of reach of hurt. That was more than 
happened to anybody else^ of his degree, when all the other considcfable peo^la 
ran such risks in property pr hfe. . . . These things made tlio city grieve over his 
death sorely, and all good picnfelt his loss, the people and citizens of every class*- 
everybody knowing thaf; a wise and good citisen was gone, and one from whom 
both in universal and pa^icukr no mischief could ever have,come, but only good 
fruit and all well*doing (Op.* Inad. x, 00-1). 

• / • * 

Goiociardiiii was in iraportaRt employment from 1512 when at 
the age of thirty he was sent to represent the Kepublic'of Florence 
at the Court of Ferdinand of Aragon. He rei oxned home in the 
following year. In 1515 he wm appointed to meet lieo the Tenth on 
behalf of this Republic, aind from 1516 to 1523 he became the papal 
officer in the Emilia. Then he was named the Pope|s viceroy in the 
Homagna, and lieutenant-general in the papal army. He shared some * 
of the I'esponsibility for the disasters whibh are summed up in the Sack 
of liome (1527), but this did not prevent his promotion, when the 
time came, to be the Pope’s governor at Bologna (1531). He did his 
W 9 rk with energy, tact, and capacity, until at last the death of Clement 
the Seventh (1534) put an end to his employment in the papal , 
service. 

His Hfe by this time ‘ became a series of expedientv, in which he 
loses personal consideration, his reputation for honour, and at lasj: his 
whole credit and power’ (Benoist's Ouic/iardm, p. 101). Though 
always fiee from direct corruption, and according to liis own account 
a believer rather in politic clemency than* in rigour, yet when he was 
sent by the Pope in 1530 to punish the FloreutineiB for then rising, 
he showed himself merciless and vindictive, and rejmid the revolu- 
tionary party in their own coin^for the fierce laaconr with whidb, 
when they were uppermost, they had handled the friends of Clement 
the Seventh.’ By conviction he was in finour of an oligarchy, and his 
private writings prove ihat,he ^timoted the Medici and their tyranny 
at what theyi weie worth. But neitW foola nor wise, he said, ‘ can 
in the end resist that which has to be.’ ‘ All states and cities are 
mortal; everytb’ing, either by its rsature or by accident, comes to a 
close. Hence a citizen who finds himself watching the dissolntion of 
his connfay need nob so much groan over thiasdisgrace, as over his 
own lot. His country only suffers what in any case it was bound to 
suffer. The true *unha|ipineB8 is that of the man who, chances to 
have been bom in»an age when the moment of his comtry’s doom 
has stmok.’ This has been called by some a sublime stoiefem. It is 
perhaps nearer to that fatalism, not sublime, with which in titoes of 
political oonfri$ion men excuse a secret surrender to self-interest. 

* VmSW. star. Mar , Bk. x«I. 
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The enehhili troVelkr fehad tA the AekWikDdl^iihxlid a thime 

(lediedbed to IfeoHsiigr t[hd FdHse. Theshtwaiutb'iietairt.dfvSiutiM 
indeed, eod vdl deaerre a temple i bat eublime etoib la batdJy tile 
aameto him who bSnni ddam humUj eitidtt theia trtklle, and seeks to 
pMpitiste them in hie oim &vomat whatemn east in bmnt offerings. 

In one of his Eefl<^btions hi inoii^QHtea the petilona doetrine 
that it is the duty of a good citizen to do his best'to Kve on such 
terms with a tyrant as to be aide to oounml good eotataes and 
dissuade firom bad odes. ^<Hoar disastrOds,’ he ories^ 'wOUM the 
government of the Medici have been, if ^ey had been suraounded 
only by foqls and knaves.’ Acting on this principle, irhieh in various 
applications has been the undoing of many a better man in cabinets 
and parties since (say fix>m Falkland and Oderpepm in the seventeenth 
century down to Prdvost Paradol in the nineteenth), O-uiociardini 
became servant of the most odious of the Medihi. Finally, he 
was the nreans of raising ‘Cosimo to be head of the State. Oosimo' 
was only eighth, he fond of pleasure, and G-uiooiardlni 
took care that he should have a handsome income. When the stun 
was fixed, Guicciardini at the council table, lowering his fiuie and 
raising his eyebrows, said drily, ’ Twelve thousand golden florins are 
floe spending.’ But craft is not confined to greybeards, and young 
Cosimo was no tsooner secure than he discarded his mentor. 
Guicciardini went off to his villa (1534) ; he was fifiy>two ; he had 
abundant material to his hand ; he had ever been an inde&tigable 
penman ; and he now spent the six years of life that were left in the 
composition of his great work on the history of Italy. Clareadon 
was seven years older when he too in exile and disgrace ’betook 
himself to ^ books,’ and with indomitable activity of mind and pen 
completed his ^ry of his own time. 

. Guicciardini was reasonably free from the discouragement and 
dejection with which satiety of lifwis apt to affect our judgment and 
temper. He was nearing that period of his age, 'dove ciascmb 
dovrd)be Color le vde, e raccoglier h sarfe ’—when Cvery lofty soul, 
like the mariner drawing near the port, should lower sails and 
gath« in the ropes. Men are often spoiled by success, but more 
are spoiled by fidlure; and Guicciardini was wh|9 anot^h to look 
to wbat he had done, rather* than at what hi had mhised. What 
he seeks, and wjiat he attaitos, is rather a reasoned ferUtude 
than that serenity, that * great lesson of sua'^y ’ as Dante calls it, 
which brings a man to ftoe the end without grief or Mttemess. 
He did nbt pretend to like tbe felling of the enriain, but he con- 
soled himself by thinking fbr how many jmi^rtant parts he had 
been ca^ Iqr Ij^ottutie, end how wel! he had played them. He 
vas’vithont tikai mmul ambition, as it has been called, and a very 
morHd ambition is. which pretends to treat all grief, mger, 
mortificaiiDn, chagrin, as weaknesses to be ashamed of. He makes 
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ii» iE9oli«b> «Miraqi|* to oim his votad oNher'bjr • tpiapnoqs ihetoric 
things, on* of perspwtiTe and propori^i tor by a various 
j^bilooiqphjr.jtihat thinks to turn pain into ploaswo by jngghng «iib 
irarda ns if thoy things. VarionB are tho attitnaco of men 
towaida lUie ontaide nnseen divinity. Fortune, Chanoe, IfeiffMity. 
Force of Cirenmstanoe, when 'it overthroiDB than. Some defy, 
some whimper, some &U stonned, some break their hearts once for 
all, ethers silentfy obey the giim ordering of events and with oonrage 
gather u|» the shattered pieces. The ancient literature of consolation 
contains some fomods pieces, 'firom^neca, the friend of Nero, down 
to Boethius, the friend of !^eodoric.* , If we would measure the 
differences of times and men, it is well worth while to tom to that 
gmve and beaidiful piece in our own literature, so full of enlighten- 
ment, liberality, wisdom, tenderness, and piety, where Bishop Burnet 
oonctttdes his history. ‘ I have,’ he says, ‘ considering my sphere, 
seen a great deal of all that is most shining and tempting in this 
world : the pleasures of sense 1 did nauseate; intrigues of state 
and the conduct of affairs have something in them that is more 
specioas ; and I was for some years deeply immersed in these, but still 
with hopes of reforming the world, and of making mankind wiser 
and better; but 1 have found that which is crooked cannot he made 
straight.’ And then he goes on his way to his devout and lofty moral. 
So at a moment when all his counsels had cdme to nought, when his 
patron, the Holy Father, was a prisoner in the castle’of Saint Angelo, 
and Borne was suffering all the violence and horror of prolonged sack 
at the hands of ferocious Spaniard and German, Guicciardini tried 
his hand at s^f-consolation.” ’ 

Politely despajbching with summary mention the comforting 
assurances of theologians and philosophers, as physic that no patient 
would voluntarily choose to take, ‘ I will speak to thee,’ he says to 
himself, ‘ in a lower key, and more according to the nature ot metr 
and the world.’ It comes to this after all : that humau euterprises 
are ever apt to miscarry ; that he knew this when when he emlmked 
upon the voyage; that the wrecjc was no special fault of his, for 
popes, kiitga, and emperors were iiie prindpals, and he no more than 
an irluftrument ; that his arguments for the war against the Emperor 
may have been en error of judgment, hut & is not fidr to exi)ect a 
man to cany into the coundl-ohamher, besides merely human reason- 
ings, the prognosticating judgprents of astrologers and soothsayers ; 
that time mends all, and men will see that he is blameless. Then 
he recovers thdaelf-respect of which he is in search, by appeal to his 
pasl : ‘ Ask all the places where thou hast been, the^ peoples over 
wj^Mm thou hast liiren set in rule, the armies that have been under 

♦ See U, Martha’s Cuu»Uab>nt Oatu PAntisvai^ 'ihaptei in his aamimMe Mitde$ 

* September 1937. t)p. InaA x. 108-38. 
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tjjifiifdm* Theyvm ova that iboa art a ataa q£ ttaHmt, rMolQtein 

taMng dIedlaioQs, abnndaat ia rasourae, eapeditioiu ia aoi’ Wlu^y 
frao Irom tlM iiumceritlas tad iaflationa of tiba pro&Bsiag Vjnio, * 
atoio, or aaohorita, CKafMaaidini’B oonsolatioii is rational and worth 
reading. Attheendofit* however, perhaps an impartial parson would 
commend to statesmen in#tiis£>rtane not all 'this argnmentatiQa, ex- 
plaaaiiont consolation, sophistication, hat tbp sharp and simple con- 
cision of Thuc^'dides, ‘ It bei^U me to be an exile from my ooontry 
for twenty years after my command at Amphipohs.’ And no more. 

In every age cases meet nv where experience changes the idi^pUst 
and the reformer, first to doubter, then to indifferent, next to pure 
egotist, at last to hard cynic. The process may be gradual, but it is 
apt to be implacable, and the fallen man one day awakes to find his 
sensihility gone, his moral pulse at a stand, and his once ardent soul 
burnt down to ashes. When the wakmg hour arrives, <me man may 
still have grace epough to go out and weep bitterly ; another only 
mocks. Thele is no sign that (ruicciardirti ran through all these 
stages of the political Sceptic’s Progress. lie was a nran of the world 
from first to last. Dreams and visions such as make for some the 
charmed part of life were neve anything to him. Ue had not even 
the dreams of ambition of the ravening sort. lie was not of those who 
mtist be Premier, President, (lommander-in-Ohief, or Admiral of the 
Jileet. Yet he had inuch honourable public spirit. ‘ Three things,’ 
he said, ‘ I wonld willingly see before 1 die : a well-ordered republic 
in my native Florence ; the barbarian invaders driven from Italy ; 
the world freed from the rascal priests.’ These objects he honestly 
desired, but he did not mucli. expect them, and he was not the man 
^ make a fight for them. He had a passion for the transaction of 
public business, he wished to see 'it well done with a view to rightly 
ordered ends, and he had a strong capacity for it. We shonld in 
charity and sense remember that it u a natural infirmity, even of 
noble minds, to identify' their onpr personality with the furtheraoce of 
the conmion good. But first of all he was for himself. > 

Huicciardmi in short was a grave lopg-l\eaded man of affairs, of a 
type well known in the public service of kings and peoples iBrom his 
dify to ours. Ue was sharply alive to the truth set out by llachiav^li, * 
that the i^ng of impdrionoe in tlus world is not only m knew one’s 
self in a general way, but to have skill enough to measore the forces 
of <me'*S own mind and character with the forces and hee(^ of the State. 
As much ta this, to be sure, would* have been heartily admitted by 
tayhody in the Itogne’s Camp, itam Catiline to* Jonatlian Wild. 
Apart finm this odig^oal selfishuoss of the poUtie man in seamh of 
his careetr, thUM of great public travail alwayl tend to harden the 
hhart; tad the |!loteniine publicists all write like men with hai^h 
haarts. * They have none of the geniality of Comines, none of the 
cheerftil good htunoor of htaon, imne of the amisbility of Montesquieu, 
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(Moctordini intetests ns somewhat as a poUtical theorirt about 
(xmstito&ns tod the like ; he interests us deeply as a historian ; and 
he interests tls most of all as a ^wd observer of men, and a keen 
explorer <d the sedretS of pmnaging them. Of the fiyst of these three 
a 8 pe(*s' of him w© shall say nothing, except thsft his discussion of 
the govewiment of Florence handles tife everlasting question wh^her 
the rule by one, by a few, or by many, be the best, with extrwrdmary 
acuteness - and vigour. It is too long, and it is ^1 the lon^r for 
being in tfife form of dialogue, which was a favourite device of that 
century, i To some of us, the most tiresome dissertation is not more 
alHictihg than the sprightliest, courtliest, demiuest, or archest of aU 
these polemical dialogues. Flato is of course the grand exception, as 
on a lower iaane,i 8 Cicero’s brilliant and skilful dialogue on the Orator- 
BtA if men eoiild be quite bonest about Olympian names, perba^ a 
good half even of Plato would fall under the same remark On© 
critio,.aad a French critic, strange to say, is reminded by om Italian^ 
Meggmmio M Fvrewse, in respect of elegance and grace, of the opto- 
ing of the Phaedra. This belongs to the disputable region of ^ 5 
but a more important and Igss questiopable point is that m ii» 
arguments and leonsiderations on the^merits, difficulties, and da^ers 
ofWular government, and in the Ught it sheds on our actual problem 
of !the choice between pqw©^ concentrated and power 
counteibajahcedi Guicciardini’s dimogue is. as modem as ;if it h 

yesterdays and it^ has even btou epthuriastically 
tiie Wrongest and. most ’rivid the history of 

igS'alliM ite O' historic docomtot, as a kind of 
, wmtoAei world any too well off,^ 

hr, ^ These are a bo y F ^ 

ik whwl^if tod the of t e^ -rf ^Kby 

end it kiwalaly to ^ to«to»t ^a* the ordinary 

’■ ' '■ ' g|0; ^ 
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ti^e year 185^. 
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re^titik^, liWt wheji'''dtie deductioit’ is i 
Imge Ixjdy of Observation and admonitionthidil^tfciafi^^'y^ 
standards of jndioiott8‘<^dact in the tirteentii^'c^tili|fy,’’^^’8 
some sidelights oil the ■^eteenth. ' *; " ' I ’ ,' ;’ !, , , , , ; . . 

We must not^s^ot any consideiration of titoSe' ei^ento 
or aspiiiationS in human nature which' hay0 iioiiia^ ‘t» 
life as a hideoi^ tn^Ody Of Vraste and wrbiig» and btnbm to laugh at 
hiatojry as *‘ a cqfie^ in a hundred acts,’.,) Tbo.^as tof’ iifedn un- 
fortunate Italy vns too destierate. * In the sixteenth^ oaatUxy, they 
analysed much less than they acted, in war^ j^litd^M,'' religion. 
Everything was doneby coups-de-main and coups d’eiad'*^ (i^poijs.t, p. 
1^7). Be all that as it spay, we must admit of Ghiiccia^lli^ ^nnsels 
and Beieciions, sage as they are on their own level and witlua . th^ 
orm limits, that they do not spring from a rich soil, aro notgri}#n in 
a nourishing air, have, not the full savoUr of fruits ripped m thb sun. 
Hejsras sheer politician, and the cases are rare 'where politics do not 
rather contract than expand the range of human jnl^rest,^ .feeling, 
check rather t]^ promote-the sap and juice of a living fefinpdity. 

Bacon in the &mous eighth book of thei 
masterpiece of fhe secondary afts of wisdom of life,, s^ts #fn,. ypmo 
he^s orpassa^sof what lie calls the o/ JFoHumf^.qrJhe 



Man, are a , part of human knowledge whie^ ^ i^rt| deficient* 
and we may dpulit wJtietl^er anyi^yJiaf,,dop!e. 

■since. ‘Not, howeyerythet,'X<earhm^ adndf«^4,0|:;v,^jk^ .fijiujEj nr#i?. . 
''lteeii|he' otherwise than ap M inferiQi: yrork^^ 


€nd iKortiiy cf 

' kt':- -ihe arcMifef^^i'' 
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critic goes tmolwritably &r yrkm iw e»yD i CWcoiaidiiii’s 
’Nfiefiecticds np titoUwA corroptioir nxiuccd ‘ to a code# aod nuaed 
into a rule i^ut life to luar was no moora tban «lwt 

Bacon plls » <«) ‘ inceasant, reatleaa^ and as it were aabbatbleaa 
chase of fotl^e* — a gaine,to be heenlj playa# with the vorld’a dMei* 
box. From th^ first fie reaolTed to maater all its arts, expedients, 
and rales, witfiout pr^udice to a littfe silent coxening at a pinch. 
For if Forinne ia free to palm an ace os cog a die, why may not we 
tiy to make |ihe match mpre equal? The Italian’s Politic Man has 
none of Bacon’s large and open brojr, his wide horizons, his magisterial 
ease and bonhomie. Kor had he more than hhlf mastered the distinc- 
tion set out by Bacon in one of those pithy and sapid comments on 
Solomon’s Proverbs, which are worth many long hours of sermon- 
preaching. ' A i^e man,’ said King Solomon, ‘ looketh well to his 
ways, but a fool tnmeth to deceit.’ On which, Bacon : 

Tfacie ars two kinds of wisdom, the one true and sound, *t1ie other degenerate 
and false, which Solomon does not hesitate to t^rm folly. He who applies him- 
self to the fanner takes heed of hU own ways, foreseeing dangers, preparing 
remedies, employing the assistance of the good, guarding himself against tlie 
wicked, cautious in entering upon, a work, not unprepared for a retreat, watchful 
to seize opi^ortuaitles, strenuous to remove impediments, and attending to many 
other things which concern the government of his own actions and proSeedings. 
But the other kind is entirely m^ up of deceits and cunning tricks, laying all its 
hopes in the circumventing of others, and moulding them to its pleasure ; which 
kind the proverb denounces as being not only dishonest, but also foolish, 

» 

• * * 

Prudential counsels by code and system can kardly ever be in tlie 
highest sense attractive. A modem who 'in bis studies came across 
the private notebooks and reflections of Mazarin (one of the two great 
Italians who have governed Fmnce, and deeply marked by the 
characteristics of Italian ^nius a century before his time) is driven 
to say of them that all this political cookery rather takes away one’s 
ap]>etite, and indeed would make one sick if only one did not re- 
member that everyihvns/ haa its kitchen aide^ Abhor all the pre- 
tensions of the Phiurisee as heartily as we udll, there is sometHng 
repulsive in tlie thought of a man starting eVeiy day with a dose 
of RieorM, and coming forth from bis chamber having given all the 
freshness of the mortfing hour to shai^ning his rapier or charging 
his pistols fijt the dMly duel with fortune and his feUow-creatnres. 
The world has more liking for’one who practises the pregnant maxim, 
ISedkeat thimgrmt iMnga, aeds ihm, not, and it often looks as if this 
' lofty heedlessness, fn spite of what dnicciaidini may say, were as 
politic as it is wise in the higher sense. « 

It tnay nose a friendly smile to notice that nobody has so many 
biting things to say about the selfishness and dn|ilioity of jupkind, 

* Be Ssaotis, Xttt. fiat,, U. IIS. 

^ ' JPabtit Muaria, jfor k Ootate de Zaterde, iL 124. 
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M one who has made ih the whole bosinesa of hie life to nee mankind 
ae the ladder for hie ownlidTttncement. Nobody in all the woi^ld is 
80 ready to play wounded faene&otor as the self-seeker out of luck/ 
Guicciardini is less unkind to his fellow-mortals, snan tor man, town 
observers of his stamp ugnally are. }ie is not blind to tho weaknesses 
of our poor species as a whole ; but he sees them red^med by the 
worth of the elect. Like Goethe, he would say ^that ip their toults 
one recognises Mankind, in excellences the Individual ; shortoomings 
and the chances and changes ef life have we a]l in eommon, but virtues 
belong to each man in particular.’ ‘ i}o not be d&aid of beneStinjftoen,’ 
says Guicciardini, ‘ simply because you see ingratitude so oommou ; 
for besides that a temper of kindness in itself, and without any other 
object, is a generous quality and in a way divine, you now and again 
find somebody exhibiting such gratitude as richly to make up tor the 
ingratitude of all the rest.’ 

• Tlie wont of maxims, aphorisms, and the like is this from the 
sayings of Solomon and Siiaoh the sou of Jesus downward, that for 
every occasion in life or perplexity in conduct, there is a brace of 
them ; and of the brace, one points one way and the other in the 
exact opposite. The fingerpost of experience has many arms at every 
crossway, One observer tells the disciple that in pohtids perseverance 
' always wins ; another that men who take the greatest trouble .to 
succeed are those who are most sure to miss. To-day, the one ebsen- 
tial seems to be boldness of conception; to-morrow, the man of 
detail is master of the hour. • To-day the turn of tilings inc.line& a 
man to say that in pdlitics nothing matters ; to-morrow some other 
turn teaches him that in politics everything matters. Theinbtruotor 
iu statecraft and the guide to the Politic Alan mu&t be Janus and 
look moip ways than one, and Guicciardini was equal to tliis 
demand. 

As an s^tocrat by birth, by* temper, and by observation, 
Guicciardini 'did not allow his general benevolence to make him a 
Friend of the People in the political sense of to-day. ** Who says 
people says iu truth a foolisb animkl, fhll of a thousand errorb, a 
tounuand csnfusions, without taste, without discernment, without 
stobility. Ihey are like the wates of the sea, driven by the winds 
now here, now there, without roie, without ooherency (140). Their 
vain opinions are as far from the troth as Ptolemy n^pkes Spain from 
the Indies ’ C|45). In the following cmitnry in his dnngeon.in the 
Gastle of Sntot Fhno the valiant and unfortunate (kcopaaeUa, in one 
of the aiomi^ with which he beguiled a whole weary igfeaomtton of 
captivity* ami etodbwf figuito» though on hia Jips such language was 
passicinato rather then ooiftempt.>o Jff popolo i v/m 
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Tlie 8«ople is a beast of inttddf*bnilt> 

Tbat bnows not its own £}roe and thezefoze standi 
« ' Loaded with wood and stone. 

TUb implicatldil in the opposite of Gtiiooiardini’s. 

It is not merely the m^titnde on w^ose wisdom yott ctmnot 
count Said Messey Antonio of Venafiro, and he said well— ^Plaoe 
seven or eight clever men together, and they become so many fools. 
The reeson is thet when they do not agree, they are keener to argue 
than to decide’ (112) Yon may sue it any day in the case of 
doctors 5 when several are called, in, they easily come to controversy, 
and very often with their dihcords they kill the jwtient (ii. 86). It 
may be that this is the secret why in later days Cabinets of all the 
Talents have sometimes been cabinets of all the blunders. Cliamfort, 
the cynical wit of the devolution, asked how many fools it takes to 
make a public ; Guicciardini would have told us that it takes very few 
clever men to make a fool. Voltaire put the saying of Messer Antonio' 
with more piquancy and more widely, if less reasonably, in his remark 
that, lee hommee a'nitrowpemt, leave weillea e’cdlongent — 

’When men get into a flock their ears grow long.’ Cato took it* 
diiforently when he used to say of the Romans, that ‘ they were like 
sheep, for a man had better drive a flock of them <than one of them ; 
for in a flock if you can but get some few to go right, the rest 
will follow.’ Perhaps Burke comes nearest to the mark : — ‘Man is 
a most unwise and a most wise being. The individual is foolish. 
The multitude ‘for the moment is foolish, when they act without 
deliberation ; but the species is wise, and when' time is given to it, as 
a 8])^ies it almost always arts right.’ 

On the whole, one must repeat, Guicciardini treats his kind with 
wise leniency. ‘ Men are all by nature more inclined to do good 
than ill ; nor is there anybody who, where he is not by some strong 
consideration pulled the other Way, would not more willingly do good 
than ill. But so firail is man’s nature, and so frequent in this world 
the occasions that invite to ill, that men easily let themselves siaray 
from the goed.’ This is st'ill Ihe tnith of the case ; not ferocity but 
distraction, not vileness hut incoherency, mistakes about cause and 
effect, shoft sight, had memory, wavering will, ‘ immoral thoughtless- 
ness.’ Then, not afraid of something like a contradiction, Gnicdnr- 
dini swings round ii^ the ether quarter : — ‘ It may seem a harsh and 
Suspioious thing tu say— and wohld to heaven it were not true: 
there ore more bad men than good, especially where interests of 
property or polities (d® fiStoie) are eeneemed. TJlierefore, except with 
those whom eithdr by your owh experience, or thoroughly trustworthy 
report, you know to be good, you cannot go wrong in dealinj^ with 
everylxxJy else with your ^yes well open. Ife needs cleverness to 
oontrive this, without getting a bad name for being distrustful. 
But tiba point ia not to truat, where you are not sure it^is safe ’ (201)* 
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W« can imagine Gavont eo hia eatatea at Leri, in the yearn 
before he waa oaUed to taim.the helm at Turin, brooding intently 
over suoh a passage as this : — * No two popes were more unlike than 
Julius the Second and Clement the Seventh ; the one of great anjfi 
even dauntless spirit, impatieQt, impulsive, open, frank ; the other 
of a middling temperameft, perha^ even timid, infinitiiily patient, 
moderate, a dissembler. Yet from natures so ojj&posed men look for 
the same results in great exploits. For with great' masters patience 
and impetuosity are alike fit t^ bring forth ^reat tilings { the one 
dashes swiftly upon men, and forces' circomstaince ; the other wears 
men and things out, and conquers by lime and opportunity. Hence 
where one hurts, the other helps, and conversely. If a man could 
join both characters, and use each at the right time, he would be 
divine. As that is impossible, I believe that, everything considered, 
patience and moderation do ^ater things than impetuosity and 
hurry ’ (381). * On the morrow of the peace of Paris in 1856, Cavour, 
then the little-known Minister of the Sardinian Kingdom, had a con- 
versation with Lord Clarendon. He talked hardily of war to the death 
with Austria. Lord Clarendon told him, truly enough, that the mmnent 
had not yet come for saying this aloud. Cavour replied : ‘ I have 
given yon ptooft of piy moderation and prudence ; I believe that in 
politics you should be exceedingly reserved in words, and exceedingly 
decided in act. There are positions where there is less danger in 
taking an audacious line than in an excess of prudence.’ He was 
himseK a master example of the rare men who could join botii 
<.haraoters, and use each at the right time. 

Guicdardini is alvmys pressing os to stick to the particular case 
with which we deal. ‘ ’Tis a great mistake to talk of the things of 
the world absolutely without discrimiuating, and as it were by rule. 
For in nearly everything there are distinctions and exceptions, due 
to variety of circumstances. These ourcomstances yon cannot treat 
by one and the same standard. Such distinctions and ^ceptions are 
not to be found in books ; yon must’ learn them from your own dis- 
oretion’ (6). Take care, he says, how you judge by examples, 
ftnr if they are not exactly on all fours, the least diversity in antece- 
dent conditions becomes the widest diversity in conclusion. If one 
link in your reasoning is weak, bll the rest may snap. We may 
write maxima in books, but exceptions in oimnmstanee am for ever 
arising, and these can only find a place on the tablets of discretion. 
Ibis comes to what is repotted to have recently been said by Prince 
Bismatok : * Polities am lets a scdenoe than an art. ^ They oaimot he 
tanght. Ope must he bom with a gift for them. !Jhe best advice 
iacf no valne if yon do not, know how to cany it out in the right 
way and irith due to tite cinmmstances of each osse.' And 
thit again brin^ ptittics very near to 1^ same point at which 
3Liogie„waa placed by a Ute eminent head of a college Oxford, Arbo 
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eiulBdl ft cUftlitunioq. on tljfft old qiM8tijio& whetsbor if ft scdonce or 
an ftrt)| Jiff ttiw dMUaon tiud: * it is neitber a adanoft nftr an art; it 
Is a dodga.' 

In tba fftow q^t be offers (ifboleBtHne oonnsel to snob aa <vnf 
teintded to & 8 bion modaro polioiea on ancient history. ‘ Hoar vastly 
do Umhb deoaivo thems^ves,* vbd at evdiy word bring up tbo 
BomftDiit Yob sboold btrve a oii^ in the conditions under vhiob 
they enstod^ and tlitm yon might have a government after their 
pattern. For those who have not the qualities to match, this is as 
extrawgant'se to expect«n ass to go as ^tas a horse ’ ( 110 ). Then, 
with tbe appaveoxt sdf'Oontradietiba that is •common with masters of 
sentences :hv>* Past throws light on Future because the world was 
ever of the same make ; and all that is or will be in another day, has 
already been, and the same things retnm, only with different names 
and odonrs. ’Tis not everybody who knows them under the new 
face, bat ibe wise know *them’ (336). • , 

It ocnnes very much to what our excellent English Selden says, 
In wOids that have many applications, and are well worth rememh^ 
ing by all teachers in press and pulpit even in our own day of perfect 
light. ‘ Aye or No •never answered <my question. The not distin- 
guishing where things should he distinguished, and the not confound- 
ing where things should be confounded, is the cause of all the 
mistakes in the world.’ * 

Sleepless oitoumspection, minute, particular, patienl, intense, in 
act and word and plan, this is the master key. Treat everything as 
laden with a serious possibility. ‘ I do not believe tliere is a worse 
flung in all the world than levity. Light men are the very instru- 
ments for anything that is had, dangerous, and Imrtfol. Flee from 
them like fire’ (147). 

a 

e 

‘ Make as many friends as ever yon can, for you never know in 
what omitingency a man may he able to serve you. Hide dis- 
pleasure ; 1 have often had to seek the aid of people against whom 
I was thoroa|(hly ill-disposed ;• and they believing the contrary, or 
at least not b^g aware of this, have served me most readily’ (133. 
566). . 

t • » 

‘ VnparotdTed hoginnin^ often open the way to great mischieis, or 
great swoebs i thecefiwe note eve 0 tjbang, aitd weigh well even the 
most trifling <ar(mmstaaee« On yomr doing, or not doing, what 
seemsisit the moineht A mete triflfti often hang things of first impor- 
ianoe ; ao ha sore to oonaideit well * (82. 247), , 

« • 

' Never bold a futoie thing so certain, however positivriy certain 
it tbay sesan, as not» if you can possibly do it without upsetting your 
plan, to keep in reserve some ooniee to follow, if the contra^ should 
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tttm up. I have 6fteU seea mlly loagbeaded men« vhen (hey 
have to make ttp thdt i^inds about some weighty bnamess, set 
about it by consideiing two or tluree cases that are most likely to^ 
happen, and come to a decision on the assumption that one oi these 
cases is sure to come. This is dangerous, for often and Usually here 
arises some third or foi&th lese'^hicih had been overlooked, ana 
which your decision will not fit. You had much better, therefore 
keep your decision strictly to what the actual necessity of the 
matter compels’ (81. 182). , 

• » 

‘ The ruler of a State must not be frightened at dangers, however 
great, near, and actital they look. As the proverb goes, The devil 
is not so black as he is painted. Often things happen that cause the 
dangers to melt away ; and even when the evils come to you, you 
find some cure or some mitigation that you never imagined ’ (116). 

I 

e * 

So, then, look out for chai^ce and surprise. Leave all doors open. 
Never tie your hands. Give plenty of room for the chapter of acci- 
dents, good or bad. At the same time, never drift. Occasion Ik 
everything. The wizard is he who divines the moment that is neither 
too soon nor too late. History, since Guicciardini’s day, abounds in 
‘cases where statesmen have made shipwreck from forgetting that time 
and the moment are all, and mistaking the pace at which opportunity 
ripens. 

Here are some miscellaneous hints for any date, some sensible, 
some cunning, some it little odious. The Politic Alan will appro- 
priate the epithets at> his choice. 

‘ A man who is carrying on great affairs is wont to cover up the 
things that are unpleasant, and exaggerate what is favourable. ’Tis 
a kind of charlataniy, and entirely contrary to my nature. But as 
success depends more often on the opinions of people, than on actual 
results, to spread the story that things are going well helps you, and 
the contrary hurts you ’ (86). 

, m • 

* Bo sot place popularity before reputation, becanw with lost 
reputation popularity is lost. But who keeps rp reputation^ will 
never want friends, favour, populkrity’ (42). ‘ 

'Be careftU in your conversation never neediewly to say Hungs 
whiob, if arete reported, might displease othm ; because such 
things in times and ways which you never thought' of« often turn up 
to do you aast bapm. When ooceHon drives you to say what must 
Itti^fensive to somebody else, at least be sure that it only offends the 
individhal. nat sgeak Bt of his country, or of his ftmily or oon- 
nedoms, becMJse it is felly while wishing to strike one, to afi&ont 
miB»y*(42). 



. flifj'Mherk^^dieapauiiiig thjiftrO^MWt i^uoatiptbe^ 
ptttte, taABgSfJsroW ibcawur tbaR t«» dacftte;8p^b>^ 

‘'!Peitsi 8 ten(qri 8 'eTer 3 rtliiiig. Itisiiotenduglitoset'bttrfiJlfissgQPg. 
to 'give il'A direotioa and a start. You must follow, it upjiaud pever 
lakfe your hand off until the vUiy eUd ’ (191^. 

’ ' CiiuuSU^teetion, as we have seen, is the golden rule of statesman- 
ship, but circumspection must not be suffered to paralyse ns^: 
‘ Eveiybody* who has ever had business to do, knows how though you 
should proceed deliberately, do n*ot forget that as you go along, knota, 
oft«a utttie tbmnselves, and obstacles vanisb ’ (194). 


4 commoftyioce for pditieal ea/piains. ‘ In war often have 1 
seen ne#8 come that made our business look bad j then at a stroke 
would come other news that looked like victory ; or»it w,ould be the^ 
other way aWut. And these contradictions would'constantly happen. 
So a good caiiAain ^ould not too easily W either cast down or lifted 
up’ (127). \ , 

The Mghieom man legging his bread, and the Wid:ed fiourishiriif 
as ihe grem bay tree. ‘Never say, God has .helped such an one. 
became he was good, or hindered such another Because he was bad. 
For we often see things go just the other way. Nor for that ought 
we to say that divine justice halts, God’s counsels being so deep.that. 
rightly dO men talk of ahysius mvlta' (92). • 

No dMiamimn ; nedhing for ‘ a cedes ihai is not turned.’ ‘ With 
him who ft in his very soul bent on fame, all succeeds, for be spares* 
no pjdns nor money nor risks. I have proved this in my oVn person, 
and So I can wtite it Dead and emi^y are the doings of men that 
lack this hurting spur’ (118). 


Medioirity the best. ‘.Too.keen wits mean unhappiness and tor- 
{'they bring on a man perplexity apd trojibl®j which 
tteie heads <rf, tto positive soft art free. ,He who has sound 
judgment can make muA mow ale of, the..]pp^ with only clever- 
intellect W the dever’ man can make use of him. The man 
e'batty'.ituae.ia the world, lives longer, 
smdhilit'tiORrhBh fiudtion!iS!<haOT^,;tlMm with h%h intellect,. 

' aithit, At the same time 

lfnte,^^Mlii,ft4 loan, while the othw wan-! 

■ ■ ' ( 69 .' 282 . 931 /);, 

-I I’tV* ' ' i' / ' ' . ^ ' ' T', " 

being; slow 




' 4i(&iHjri yet ■ 

maag tlraa be tAov^ > Wbat ie 

: be blamed' iB;'(dbwnee8;<^;;aG€9ii. .iifter,4eQii^',^^ 
your dedeiost «kckI idmbe^.>yjbimpbm,tb^|»>4wa3^ 
cobttmyv ,. it ^fti^itbat te mdiy |w<^le; 8tajD4,ft liepense, 

because eeery small diSeolty ^istocbs them* (^y!;|!r^m 

we call ovm:-scEQp^tis, becaa!Be they stipnble imV at ein^ 

turn. This is all wi:ong. We ought to weigh tbedxewlw^ 
side, and then to make up our minds for the 6o\p:ee. wbe^‘^i!r|v^^ 
a.mieu'est’ (191. 213). . * ? ' 

' A UMery after -aU. ’ In human things it is &rtdne.ift^ bft. 
mastery. Every hour we see mighty results due' to aociftn^ ;thft 
nobody could either foresee or divert. Penetmtion^ nytp ,nmy 
temper the force., of things, but still you need . good, fm^nne. 
fi. fool wdl ^metimes come better out than a wise mah,; 4^ the 
one will trust much to Beason, and little to Fortune, wh^e the, other 
trusts much to Fortune and little to Beason ’ (30.,l33). ‘ ' »■ 


He is fond of that saying of the ancients, Magieirtftitmf mntm 
ontendit, office shows the man. ‘ iNothing reveals the quality .of men 
dike giving them authority and things to do. Place, shows a man’s 
capacity and his cbbracter. How many people know how ,to talk, 
and do not know how to act ; how many on benches and in the market 
place«8eem excellent, yet when, put into employment turn out mere 
phantoms (riescono <mhre) ’ (163. 258). 

TheipoliHoal path is thickly strewn with these historichnmiliations, 
the vcim whom everybody wodd have thought capaces viiM 

imperasaent. Eminent place; as La Bruydre said makesthe great man 
greater than he is, the small man it makes less. Some holdin.omr own 
^y, that if you would . know; the real<qpalities of a puffiie man, you 


must find out — ^if you can — what is thought of him, .not by Iw.oon-' 
Stitueuts, not by his fellow-members, bfit by the permanent nffidajs 
who have served. under him., .Tbo genaral.estiuude foramd ufl^'iu 
4, the House of Commons is no doubt unerring, but it dof^'U^tifseJ^fto 
l ^.speb close qtiarters, and iu a pepular. .assem^y 
Vftft''s^"may go fortherthan tlfe subsiimj^: 

iilsm;:tell: you,, for eertsdn , whether • bis c]^. %■ slow^ 

hip' 'ein.<;<i^B^^i^i;\wbetbw,.'be,.alfe .'himself ft 









it II Irt - <»ly ! ii*» i“ which, 

t6 tfj} ' himscif^i^^ to 14 ^ own 

mO^eth oon&rniati^.'oi thOi^ackn^ 
tsA^^i^^^&PX^ 'inSpa ji^viMre, 'iriiieh nuiido no deejii^r a < h^ 
Chiiiidi^edidi^ fiiAt he wii^ids up the }aet of hie Hietcity with ' 

' 'WlAt 'ihe’MtiO mOabs hy sainug thm the Bieorili aiw XtitlfiA 
1» & code, may be seen in. endi ThOeotimui at 
these : “' Alweye deny what yon do not wish tn have knowh, and 
affiiin' whit' ydtt Wish ^to have believ^^; for though there may be 
prooife itnd even certainty the other way, a bold affiimatiQn or denial 
will perplex the listener.’ Ihithe cynic’e vein is this ; ‘ One of the 
greatest strokes of good fortune for a man is to have an Opportunity 
of showing that in the things he does for his own interest he was 
moved 1^ ihe thought of the public good. This is what shed glory 
on the enterpises of the .Catholic King; what he did for his own 
security or aggrandisement often looked as if ft were, done for the 
advancement of the Christian faith or ^he defence of the Church.’ 

‘ ‘ What is dncere and free and generous is always pleasing, but 
sometimes it does you harm. On the other hand, to dissemble may 
he useftil, and on occasions even necessary, owing to the evil character 
of other people ; but it is odious and ugly. Hence I do not know 
Which one should choose. I should suppose that a man.might use 
the one in an ordinary way, yet without abandoning the other ; I 
mean in common practice, to nSe the first so as to earn the name of 
a liberal person, and yet in certain important and rare cases to use 
dissimulation, which in a man who generally dives as I have said, is 
all the more successful, because, from having the opposite character, 
you are the more readily believed ’.(26). As though character were 
like the fingers of a clock to be moved at will backwards and forwards, 
independently of the wheels and springs, balances and escapenr^^, 
that regulate its daily action end make ft what it is. The gyievoos 
failiega and frantic inconsistencies and dire, lapses of h uman nature 
are only too fiuniliar to every one of us in ourselv«i and other j^ple. 


But to supigOte that a man shall sedulously train himself to walk in 
pathsj ytt wlth.fteedom deliberately resm^ed to run off at a 
ififeit oiteoked ways wheaeuer convenienot re(|uires, argues an 

• ' youiheJ^^ say# (lot); < from a cruel and 

hb *hlol'<*r except what 

;ybn'^''tidvlbb'''fta‘'^&© * ‘ fi«b fiohi ■ him 'as ■ fost- as ever you can.’ 

^M'^ibaiely. 'S^logue : ‘ men ■ aay 

' Hbn,' ybu knows, called i^e sheeps ■ to 

4iai%^:i#hfoSl»eaife anfolt^ Aye ; he bit off her h«ad for:.a 

.'Mii' '^bff'ahd asMi him' r ,he said ' Bo $ " he . ^ Mm 
''d* hwt he oaBed ^e fca -a^ , asked him, ; 

a eold W bouldi not smell.’ Still, vnlj^e is vta? 




ijpr&dge'' the''&* 'Mi , dMHic<^'tljife«:i'i( 

the seed lol 'the iCIhiiri^i wd^the'Utt^ 
->‘<irii'eii hy trealaiiesg’Of^h® flesh into fall Bight fitaBf^!leihlaay irel|,hd , 
'%ta'icken bya ifieorpt (anyy of those bmve heatda haarfai'^t 
array of witneisea,' th(^ 's^Mta of fire, who in aU age0;ai»l ftw raaiiy 
^uses that sPera^ finrl<^ have ran the ootuae,^iotght 'thiai.fighi>,and 
kept ' the feith. 'N.' ;'"' ■ •.■. ' ^ I-.' 

Without ascending to these pure and eatalted hmghts, we may 
refresh ourselves by thiuking-of such a man M Turgot. Thenoontrast 
may help to 8fao\^ the Politic Man Where he ^nds^ Tuigoti^, says his 
biographer, would not endure thai any mixture of fiilsenesa, ojr the 
least appearance of charlatanry, should soil the parity or the conduct 
of a public man-, Ho knew the means, he scorned to /Use them. 
They taxed him wdth ignorance of men. This is, what they called 
•maladresse. , Few philosophers have had a better fdnnded knowledge 
, -of man. But 116, concerned himself little with the mt of knowing 
particular men, Of knowing the small details of their interests, of 
their passions, of the fashion in which they hide or reveal i^Pm, of 
the springs of their intrigues and their quackery.” 

The Florentine or the Venetian School would have mocked at a 
reformer like this. Whether France could have escaped the abyss, 

' if in Turgot’s plac^ her affairs at that decisive fnoment had fallbn 
into the hapds of some supple and vigilant Cavour nourished on 
Ouicciardiui, Ls a question w'hich we may pnt if we like. What is 
cert&in is that the Directory, whose incompetency and rottenness 
opened the way fof Bonaparte, were the very type whom our 
Florentine’s maximf are fitted to produce. 


Ill 

It remains to say something' of Guicciardini as historian. 
Barly in his career, he had shown his taste in this direction. In 
1509 he wrote his History of Florence, comprising tike period between 
•Cosmo de’’ Medici and the repulse of the Vmietifmsat the Ghiasiadadda 
(1434-1508). None of Guicciardini's writings saw the >l^t;.ia his 
'difefime, and this was not given to the world untildtWiomidayi^lfidO). 

in a good phn^; seiys Chat .wh^'. he' ttdide tk 

: 'twW'pttblic 'affairs, non fsiit'. 0 oh^iiui 's<widia>»hp 5 ie*ilfiiid»^^ 
-^luiQ'iednhar^,’ he had no mind to in 

in iio, 

■' ■'hw;'ha4'';<ihe 

'ttoi plaid , 










f {nmi ^ 

and set him TjfKi^n a Wtory pf It^ 

0uieciaa?chiii knew the impos^^ of every histoTio t^k* ; 

aocordbf to a well-a’Om legend, begged thein not toj^ad to 

thesn^;* for that 1 know muat be fidae/ , Oftr Italian*said eojoaething 
very like it! ‘Po nbt Wonder that ypu are ignorant of things; of 
past age^, and‘ of Ihings done in distant places. For if you weU 
consider It, there is no real information as to the present, or as to 
what is done from day* to day in* the, same city. Often between palace 
and market-place is a cloud so *thick or a ^all so big that the people 
IqsLOW as little of what is done^ by those who rule them, or of the 
reason for doing it, as they know of what they do in India. So it 
comes about that the world easily fills itself with wrong apd empty 
notions ' (Ric. 141)* 

In the deeper problems of political philosophy, he' sjiows no inte- 
rests Is history an unmeaning procession across a phantom scene, a 
fantastic cycle of strange stage-plays, where conquerors, pontiffs, law- 
givers, saints, jesters march in pomp or squalor, in ephemeral triumphs 
and desperate reverse ? Or is it, again, the record of such growth 
among civil communities as the naturalist traces in the succession 
%f organisms material and palpable, and is the historian’s task to find 
and illustrate the laws by which the long process has been moulded ? 
Or is it, as Bossuet would persuade us, the long and solemn vindica- 
tion of the mysterious purposes of God to man, the ordered working 
of the Unseen Powers as they raise up states and empires and* cast 
them headlong down again in stem and measured rhythm ? How far 
have great events sprung from small occasions, and vast public catas- 
trophes from puny private incidents ? The extraordinary individual, 
an Alexander or a Caesar, how far is he the agent, how fer*the master, 
of circumstance ? Is he, in the broad aspect, only the instrument of 
forces viewlesa as the winds, a strenuous helmsman on a blind driving 
tide, or is he himself the force that shapes, resists, controls, compels ? 
All this; Guicciardini would«have s^id, is not history, but the inter- 
pretation ot history ; I am historian, not interpmter; my t^kisto 
naarrate' B given series of events,.to show tbeir connexion with one 
another, to set mtt thes character pplitica^men, to desmbe parties 
and petttonai ambiti<ms, to toll Jbe story^ and; you to draw your 

aff^odtoixather less tban forty years, from 
1404 & lS3a;.&om the motnblS&ble fspeditfon of Charles the EigWh 

the dc^^-th of P<q?e Clement the Seyonth* 
.It; coim|>r^i;a series bf oywfo that; compose one of the most maxk^ 
i«teges| t»^iHonSk or iteyoluti^meih the history of the Westeg;^. world, 

' The Midd^^ hundred ^.yeaj^'' from . 1000 ,tQ 1600, 





aimak’ doim^'to^'tibc^^itiiw letf ''Stolittia^‘'|^^ 

paiiMto tima abd even'll *!!it)ib8t fiuH^^ 

oan^ljr grope dimljra^ir^tite broad bistofic 


aa a li^hoie. It itpald liave been a inirade if Onicciiakii^^ Ibp 'siibsed 
tbe' Ml ineaning of bis peiiqf], as is easy for ns 'fiiiir bibidt^ Ipeani 
later. Still he was alire to the kht that the' Enrdpera ejkibin 
tmdergoing a proved ehanjge, an^ he compreh^dedihi^'the old 

• Italian system was tdthin his two dates definitely oyertbwiisrl:'''' * 

All orerthe 'West, dictatorship was rising on thertiihs hf fbt^ishi.' 
Great territorial tiniona aind strong monarchies Were coreribglBihejp. 
It' was the ejsof concebtiation. When Ghiceiardini went <m'' his 
, embassy to Ferdipaad, he found what in Ferdinand^ youth had 
been the three rival kingdoms of Castile, Aragou, and Gtat^a 
practically welded into a single power. Rrahce trader Ikittit the 
Eleventh had already nuurched a long way towards that e^ablii^> 
ment of autocratic power which it still took a oenthry ihoie 'for 
'Richelieu fully to complete. Henry the Seventh and the 

• l^hth between them had firmly built up the Tndbr thonarchy, iAd 
found for h^laW a place in the new European schetUe. 'The 
Ifopaburgs 1^ achiev^ the most wonderM nnioii of all, for in 
their hands at last was united, besides the Austrian States, supfoibacy 


in 'the Retheriands, in Spain, in Sidly, m Boheihia, in Hungary. 
Growing -intimacies, sprang up between European countries. As 
nations beoarbe consolidated, their relations with one aboihm' covered 


a more extensive field. ' Great projects of international poHcieS Which 
h^ve fillecl so much space in Western history ever since, staiied oii 
thW chequered and shifting cottrse. • The practice of sending reriiden^ 
ambassadors took definite shape, and sovetei^ sought to gdi| 
; thedr ends by snbstitbting diplomacy for foroe. Now fitet began Ihb 
lung struggle between Fxrmoe and *the* House of Austrfo'.' Fi^ 
‘ .Gdfodardm the most* imprateht thhig Was the il^eoilbg qf j 'that 
'Italy by' fobrignem^tltet' 

' 'by.nc«rl^'all;tee batfens of 'bt^a 








' y(&i,;|K^,.]^:^.., ?)bspngil^ sJiwajji> .Clatholip 

tbe.iplergy ,tBi4 ,the 

^ iU pf thp Coi(u4 4Bit deservep^ I*’ 

im eiij^ide' pf i^V'&e 9^ rppffoa^iiii 

. ‘;Ird<\ not Imowa man,’ ha. a^ 

;f in(^e 4^gi^ ,1 am at the ambition, tha 

grppd, i^manUnesss pf priest^ pa^^ly because every one of 
tbpsOf^qpos ia^bataful ini’ itself pai^y because each by itself and all 
of thorn .t(^etb^. are specially tlnbec^mmg in one who professes a 
life, dedicate to l^lod. . , Yet the position that I held under more than 
one , ^ppe has compelled mp. for. my own int^st to desire their 
aggnmdispinent. 3ut for that, I should have loved .Martin Xuther 
as mys^ not that I might throw off the laws laid down in the 
Christian, religion as it is commonly interpreted and nndprstood, but , 
in order to see this gang of aeoundrels brought within due bounds, 
that if either rid of their vices, or stripped of their authority ’ (Mio, 
28). , When he comes to the full dress of history, his voice sounds 
in a slightly different key, but the substance is the same. , 

Id. style, sorry as he would have been to know it, G-uicoiardini is 
in truth not more than a plain steady writer, with no large general . 
poorer over the great organ of language, and ^en he tries to be 
more, the result is not diapason but drone. He cultivates the long 
sentence,, and constantly runs to twenty lines, without prejudioe> to a 
frequent extension to five^and-thirty. This mt^es hard reading, but 
it is not the same thing as prolixity, for he does not repeat hims^, 
nqr vender ffom the point, nor overload with qualifications. When 
we oqme to the thirtieth line we find that we have really orcesed a 
broad, pipce of ground. His phrase is heavy, aifd yet, as Thiers sa;^^ 
he n^oves along like a man of lively spirit, only with bad legs. Ho 
has little dramatic power, and the remarkable discourses that h^ phts 
into i^.mouths of leading characters are not alwaysmarkedhy feature 
olpersqw apd ocpasion. . * * 

, , .In,his ibdtHps we. do not hpai^ the clash of a;^s in . charge and 
thp d^tter of.the guns i^tl^ the trdtopets, the 

dto, and theitewnplufg. , .In sipgps.a^ sacks, we 
np|,,^ie» of; thp aa^a^^ by sh^pk amd crash, red 

^ ^urd^,a^;.,a^^ squalor.of wjw 

jHHd 1^. iuii^ heW fahistory went forthac 

and.Genpan in ltdyia 
npt more .mthl^ ,ia';att, 

’'of}t^'.,'Most Christian King Vera-^ 

'• : ' 'lire sadc:of.]^)raio' by;.,th« 






jMiioa iairfe 

cAtivaffies with *pociljptlo det&fli But ibrn iMimth of pdi^l ■ 
attd civil hi^ry does iioi like rdiiaBice amd^ melodrama,! <tel)end fla; 
stirred seBsatatms. The IdstmSao’fi acco^mt of the great mid imtt^ 
008 hatae of Kaveima (1612) (x. 4). wheA ttte^BV^iSri m4M 
voiithM Qeston 46 Foix, I . routed the hosts of , Spaia .aad ,, thw 
Pope, is precise and iutelKgiblg, uot without ^ptessive tw^s/ ^d 
the reader who seeks knowledge, and not merely, a berTihed uuafu^ 
tion, need ask for inotiiuig better. Those whu wimt mow would 
find Ctesar’s Comm^is^es bald, thongb good judges tibmk. them the 
best historical style that ever was written. The story of ^ 
able eneonnter of French and Swiss at Marign^o, 1616 <xu. 6), hw 
not only Gul^ardini’s general merits, but is full of wamtb >nd 
^erey ; howthe^Swiss in Milan, excited by the words Of tbm lea^, 
suddenly grasped their arms jn fury, framed up 
and though not a couple of hours of daylight were left, salh^ forth 
with exultant cries and flung themselves against the French b^ry j 
how fierce battle raged till long after dark, when each; side Without 
sound of trumpet or word of command, in silent truce ceased perf^ 
‘fiom the struggle until the next’s day’s sun should dawn ,^how when 
the day hroke.the implacable conflict began afiresh ; and how at last 
when 20,000 men lay dead upon iJie ground, the remnant of toe 
heateft Swiss made their way back to Milan in dogged ^er.^e 
same nn-queuohed ferotdty sriU blaring in their eye and mien. Abe 

historian; does not often show such warmth and colour. , 

Hb reflections are sometimps trite, but they are aaturri and 
rineere. Ludovic Sfraai, after his defeat, was sent a priswer by the 
French Khig to the dreary castle of Loohes, and there for the last . 
thirteen years of his life was locked up with no be^r eoxnpany thm i 
the faded shadows of restless and passkmate ainhitiou. ‘ So t 

various, and miserable is the lot of maoi’ says f3uicciardinh.i 
ibe commonplace iie&ain crf allilim ages^ bnt |l 

h$xdlf an accidenfc'tbat fid many.of fcbo 
4iteiattire.«rt ‘so deeply 


■T 


' xBl^ii^-adtekse things, the.^te:of,,,..^o^-,^--^.~ .. w. ^ _ 
r***” !'*^** * all'.tha 'insiaMMIe '■irhteSfcr.offiwai^'Pwftii'. 

' lilpeburfft ; 






■ ’#si hhw; <»iti©, 

His gilis Bar«) sag^dtf, de«inte8f,ioid«^^^^^^^ 

%hcii&^ * he b<» Motoric artist, seeidiig to ddi^t great l^tldi6QSoe8, 
or edis&tifio etttdent, oonteut to explore, to diseataagle, to clear the 
gro<aacL fiat what we recmre, says Banke, is naked truth without any> 
oruament thorough ex^oration oT detail, Vo inventiong, no bram-: 
BpirUkiugs {Sirngesji^nsf). In other words, History is to descend - 
her place among the Muses. The illustrious historian does not 
aeii][uit Gtdeciardini, He complaiiiB thpt the Italian’s observance of 
strict* and minute chronological order, as in Ariosto, destroys the 
interest ; that much of his work is compiled from' other books without 
special investigation ; that weighty facts are wholly misrepresented ; 
that the speeches wliich make up no small part of the work have no 
claim to a place among historic monuments.'^ 

The secondary charge of some unavowed debt to other historians 
must here be left in the backwoods of antiquarian ,coittro\ier8y. It is , 
certain, moreover, that inasmuch as half of his work concerns events 
in which he was neither actor nor eyewitness, though he was a con- 
temporary, it does not stand throughout in the very highest class of 
original and first-hand monuments, which most be reserved for those 
who are not only contemporaries bat more. On this side, it may 
well be that (luicciardini, like others of his school, falls before that » 
general scepticism which has been well described as undermining all 
narrative history, certainly not excepting history written by contccn- 
portuies, inevitably moved as they are by the turbid passions of the 
hour. A valuable field still li^s open in Cruicciardini. MoUvirwng, 
the exploration of men’s motives, the pr^entatiqn of diverse aspects 
of a case as they showed themselves to those who had to choose and 
to act, the opening out of what seemed inerqklicable — ^here was 
Omcciardini’s true art. And so it was recognised as being inl^e 
generation after his death. From the first, the competent public 
throughout'Eorope, adttkired tire acuteness and comprehension with 
whidi he tracks out a political situation in root and in Inanoh, views 
it on. every 'tide, e:iq>6ee8all the alternatives, and hits upon dedding 
eleirteW in c<nn|dex txansaotions. This it 'is which explsuus the 
remarfcdirle fad that before the end of the dxteenth century, his 
HistOiy ^ IhrongU tear edition in ^balian, three in latin, and three 
ih. Tietiih, and wan teabslated intofingluh^ Clenaan, Butch, and three 
times into fipkhishi'i* Kcfocdjt so aptly satisfied >the vigorous cariosity 
of ' that age as to motivm and>oh|^^ age before it, 

Nobo^ 'otieMd e^infotnS td .leadhlg^adms 'm<H^ excellent in tbat 

uhetniithen wl^ the The^ IP«f fow 

better pctfbndts than his of liOienzo. 

. jSmmd', ■ xXzlv. |t, 'iil' \ -VlUiiit'. does' liis 'beM to SSfeid'kSS'Ooimiiigrimaa' 



fi'0or- ix.), and iu> stidbtbnr 0isa : 

and Clement Setcnik (f Jjfd* xvi. , :'\ 

Mmteigne teUs ns f^ vlten he ^lislud a boo)):, be Itai) » > 

<d viiting in it the genmnt Mea he had fonned df the anthotr aa 
he read it. Among these beoks was the Hhdmj oC Italy. He 
praises the historian’s dili|^»iee ; his h'eedom^in the bias of hatred; 
isTonr, or vanity; his exa^tide; the fine stroke with ^idh he , 
enru^es his digressions and discourses. Th«d! he poncetd^ to. a 
deeper critiobm. * ‘I have also remarked this, that of so many 
oharacters and results on which he pronounces jud^eift, of fuoh 
divers counsels and movenvents, he ndver refers a single one of them 
to virtue, to religicm, or to conscience, as if such things were gone 
clean out in the wmld. Of all the acts that he describes, however 
'&ir they may look In themselves, he always traces back the cause to 
some vicious sourc^ or to some hope of advanti^e.’ 

^ Connected with this, is Ouicdardini’s systematic abstention firom 
definite judgments cm the right or wrong of the great actions that he 
desoribes. Pope Urban the S^ntb is reported to have said on the 
death of Richelieu, ‘ If there is a G-od, he will have to smart f<xc 
what he has done; but if ther(^ is no Cod, he was certainly an ex- 
cellent man.’ So our historian also leaves these delicate questions 
«pen. We feel in him the truth of Cibbon’s remark, that the tone 
of history will rise br fall with the spirit of the age. It may or 
may not be true in literature that ' it is the mark of finesse of mind 
not tcreome to a conclusion’ (Renan), but it is not true in history. 

‘ Ih politicB compromise may often be an excellent course ; but in 
a hiStmy what we want are' clear-cut judgments; the human con- 
science insists upon it’ (Benoist, 241). That is not Cuicciardini’s 
view. Of him, as of Thiers, it may be said that ‘ he does not trouble 
hiippelf to judge, but to seize : ’ the only need of which he is conscious 
is to see as clearly as he can what men did, and why they did it. If 
we add to this the great advance that he made in historic conception 
when he substituted a general for merely local or provincial history, 
apd if vp consider his aOcurato presantation of the politioal and 
thought of his age, we may understand his place ih lit^a^tjaa, 
r impression that he has made <m importoat minds. , 


jam Momm. 
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THE PROBLEM 

BEYOND THE INDIAN FRONTIER 


It is but rarely, and*at long intervals of time, that questions of the 
first importance in connection with the British Empire in India are 
forced upon public attention in this country. * The Indian admizds- 
trative machine works for great periods smoothly enough ; and though 
minor questions come up meanwhile for discussion, and for the 
moment attract considerable attention, they are little jmore than 
surface breezes, due to local and comparatively insignificant centres 
of disturbance. But how arid again some vital and fundamental 
question of administration has been suddenly taken out of the . hands 
of the authorities in India, and submitted to the judgment of the 
nation in this country. *Wlfenevei* this has happened, it has been 
because doubts had arisen as to whether the just claims of India were 
not being subordinated to the ii^terests or to the special schemes 
of a section of our countrymen. It is only on the few occasions, in 
other words, when justice to India has seemed to require no less con- 
siderable an effort, that the national sense of what is due from G^reat 
Britain to its grejit dependency has been appealed to and thoroughly 
aroused. On each occasion when this has occurred the result thus 
arrived at has constituted a i^sh point of departure, destined to 
dfifcermine thtuughout ensuing years the relations connecting India 
with this country in all that <^cemed the po^pts at issue, was 
first the in 1788, w^ Hastings was put upon bis 

deface. /I^he personal attock bn that great servant bf the India 





mQ '' ms' omT^ 


CkHtnpany was but an, incident^ and a minor incident^ in the ^itnaiion 
! of which it formed mdm^entnrUy the most conspicuous feature* The 
Arue and effective outcome of ttie trial, and of the movement in men- f 
minds to which it gave rise* a resolve that henceforth India should 
not be merely exploited ^ ttie interests and^for the benefit of the pro- 
prietors of the East India Company, but should be governed with a view 
to the good of its inhabitants, and with necessary regard to jbheir just 
rights and expectations. To put that resolve into effect Lord Com- 
wdlis was sent to India ; andt administratioi^ in India, in the sense 
in which we now understand it, dates from the commencement ^f his 
term of office. Similarly^ after the evenl;s of 1857, Great Britain was 
again called upon to decide to what ends, by what traditions, and 
under what immediate influences India should in future be governed 
and administered. The rule of fhe East India Company may very 
possibly have^ibeen foredoomed to early destruction in the minds of 
r* statesmen ih tfiis icountry before it was summarily despatched in 
India by sepoy bayonets.* Bint no sooner had it fallen before their 
assault than the national verdict was again pronounced, final, un- 
hesitating, and decisive, that India should no longer be left in the 
hands of a Chartered Company, governing in the interests and 
actuated by considerations inseparable from those of a monopoly. 

^ These were both crimes arising out of questions connected with the 
development pf the internal organisation 5f India, the expansion of 
its natural resources, the growth of its material progress, and the 
protection of its civil dainis. But in 1838, and again in 1878, the 
peaceful progress andMevelopment of British India were threatened 
from aimther, and m either occasion from an external, quarter. 
Measures w^hich had been adopted in those years by the administra- 
tion in Ipdia, as indispensable for its security from foreign attack, 


were, after long debate in this country, condemned by public opinion 
as calculated, without ade(}uate necessity, to strain Indian resources 
and capabilities to the limits', if not beyond the limits, of their 
powers of endurance. The verdict has never been formally set aside, 
The decision has never been fonnalljT revoked that the Government 
of India would not be permitted to embark in military and political 
Op!^tibiiia> committing it to limitless expenditure of Indian 
revenues fiur beyond tba geographical frontiers of 
fiat» owing largely to the -expansion, of Bnssia ifi Central 
. Aaiwi Mfitfiiiiv the last deca^, and* to the rapid approach of that 


.ld$0 to the bonndariira of Afgha^stan, -a series of 
i' adopted in recent* years by the authorities in 

, not in harmony with the policy ftfSrmed 

i8'42^ and coafimed^.in'' 1880, ^ hot are'diroftlx 
■ -it. I’hoihieasni'es referred. tO'..hnYe.'1^eb . 

without 
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which was based upon and has followed the geneial lines of. the 
scheme of action laid down in 1878, has met with obstacles of so 
formidable a character, and requiring |br their removal such vast and 
costly military operations, that the public has saddei 3 ity .awdke‘to 
perceive that nothing lee^ has been aimed by the promoters of the 
policy recently pursued than a complete reversal of the decision of 
18§0, Necessarily this has led to the demand for a searching and 
thorough reconsideration of the grounds upon whicbthe policy of .1 878, 
which had hben formally disavowed when it was last before the nation, 
has Ifeen revived, and thus partially put into execution. The dedsioh 
to be arrived at will presumably be of the ‘greatest importance both 
here and in India. For if it should still, on further examination, 
appear that the consolidation of British influence and the enlarge- 
ment of British obligations beyond the present frontier are likely to 
bring with them such an increase of responsibility and 'of expenditure 
as to place them practically beyond the power of the Indfon adminis- v 
tration and its revenues to cope with, cither the measures adjudged 
necessary^ must be arrested, or some means mu^t be found by which 
India shall be relieved of the exclusive strain, and the burden, in 
part, iransferred to the shoulders of the people of this country. 

It is not desired in this paper to express any opinion, or to enter 
into any discussion as to the relative merits or disadvantages of the* 
line of action which has lately been resumed beyofld the Indian 
North-Western frontier. What is designed is succinctly to trace the 
past course and the present position of the movement, so as to make 
clear its origin and character. The direction and proportions which, 
if continued, it may be expected to take may* then be better esti- 
mated ; and ^some approximate conception may possibly be formed 
of its probable eflfect upon the revenues of India in the event of 
its further development, and of the light in which the populaticms 
of tndia may be expected to regard it. At the present moment the 
most useful contribution towards the settlement of the question 
which can .be made by any one conversant with India and the ad<- 
ministratioiwof India is to* assist in Clearing the ground. light can 
sesrcely fail to be thrown upon the probabilities of the future by 
the scrutiny of paSt^ experience, andlhy bringing inatter clearly under 
the public view which, •however familiar it may be to men long 
conversant with Indian problems, may not be within the knowledge 
of many in this country whose opportunities of informing themselves 
on such subjects have been less fovourable. . It is quite possible that . 
wheii all has been'^done that can be' done in this direction the convic- 
tion may be confirmed, and the decision unshaken that,4n view; of 
ehinges which ha've occurred in the conditions and circumstances of 
the case since 1800, the conclusions arrived at in th^ year should, 
as far as is at; |Mresent possib^^^ be reversed. Be thfe as it may, what 
, at present is heeded is the fullesit possible informatipn on the several;^ 

‘ ' I ' ' V ' * i.» * ■ ' ' ' ' V 41i L * ' f 
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aspects of this znomeiJttdus problem hy thos^ who are qualified to 
give it. ' • . ^ 

I propose in this article to trace from Blue Books and frofii 
other public sources of information the growth and expansion of the 
present policy since 18 1^6 ; to examine in ijfhat degree it has, since its 
first adoption, increased the direct or indirect obligations and re- 
sponsibilities of India beyond the North-'^est fi’ontier ; to endeavour 
to form some reasonable conception, from past experience and the 
conditions of the case, of the farther increase, of similar responsibilities 
and obligations which awaits the QovemihiBitt of India, in proportion 
as it advances in the cfturse to which it has recently recommitted 
itself; and finally to glance at the question from the point of view 
of the financial position and prospects of India, and so far as is 
possible to estimate how it is likely to be regarded by the population 
of India, ^ • ’ 

The fol-eign policy to which effect first formally given •by 
Ijord Lytton has been variously ascribed in its origins to the late 
General Jacob, to Sir Henry Bawlinson, and to Sir Bifrtle Frere. 
Whatever may have been the share of each of these eminent men in 
moulding and fashioning it, it was Lord Lytton who first gave if 
expression, and who transferred it from the theatre of discussion to 
the arena of politics! There may have been many points of difference, 
no doubt, between the several authorities above named ; and it is 
certain that the later measures adopted by Lord Lytton’s Government 
seemed more than questionable to some of the most prominent of 
' those who in past days had ^sympathised with his general views. Thus 
Sir Bartle Frere’s biographer has told us that * on essential points his ’ 
(Lord Lytton's) ^ action was distinctly at variance with Frere’s views, 
with which he had expressed cordial concurrence ; and a course taken 
which they had both deprecated.’ * In a note in the same page is a 
letter from the Rev. T. P. Hughbs to Sir Bartle Frere, dated in 
September 1881, in which the writer says that ‘Lord Lytton’s 
attempt to carry out your and Sir H. Rawlinson’s programme w$.8 
not 9 nch as to commmd snccbss.’ iTet ‘in 1876 * Lor/i Lytton had 
written to Sir Bartle BVere, ‘ We seem to have worked the problem 
by different formulas, and ye^’with the same result.’ The views 
and policy of the various statesmen who had ' given their considera- 
tion to the matter were doubtless modified and moulded from 
tinie io tiuie by the course and progress olf events. This may 
hive beeh liiqre particularly the case with Lord Lytton, for it was 

upon to put into execution their com- 
tncfn compelled, as incident followed on incident, 

to determine |n what manner it was most 
."the , 6f ; successive phases ' of events. ’ 
^''.foujud, ' ,Uke ' others' find who' ' \ ; 
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mitted to a policy of enteiprise aad ventoire beyond their own 
political frontiers, that, as his schemes developed themselves, 
situations were created for him which he had not foreseen, and that 
increasing difficulties threatened to attest the progress of his steps 
and to leave him no alternative but the adoption of measures 
from which he would hiihself*at aJl earlier *stage have been among 
the first to rdcoiL Bht, however this ipay be, it is at least certain 
that the military occupation of Quetta and of ^ the Beluchistan 
territories adjoining Quetta, the estaHishment of railway communi- 
catiombetween Quetta an^iihe Indus, and the posting of British officers* 
as^ Agents at Kabul, Herat, and Kandahar, were the irreducible 
minimum ' of the necessities of the situation, as viewed from the 
standpoint of all authorities alike to whom the present^policy has 
been in its origins attributed- 

The programme of Lord Lytton was carried into jgffect in part 
only. In part it was found to be impracticable,^ oi* in ^ny case to 
have been premature ; and in part its execution was postponed to a 
later time. It is this third section of Lord Lytton’s progi-amme 
which, during the present decade, has engaged the active attention 
of the Government of India., and has in the course of execution led 
to important events which have once again concentrated on the 
Indian frontier problem the united attention of all parties in this 
country. 

To make the present position easily intelligible it is necessary to 
refer to the exhaustive Minute by Lord Lytton, dated the 4th of 
September, 1878, which is to be found at p. 4 of the Afghanistan 
Blue Book, No. 2 of 1881. Before Lord Lytton had been drawn into 
conflict with the ihen Amir of Kabul,, while the horizon was yet on 
the whole clear and unclouded before him, he placed his views upon 
record in the very instructive and interesting State paper I *refer tp. 
In this Minute the Viceroy sketched out a complete system and 
scheme of organised frontier policy from the Arabian Sea at the 
one end to the confines of China, at the other, and froirt the Indus 
river on the east to the Central Asian steppes on the west. To 
enable the reader the more readily to follow this paper in the ensuing 
pages a sketch map is given ; for it may be useful to bring before 
the eye some outlinfe delin^eation of the several countries, and some 
view of the relative positions of the places and the peoples men- 
tioned in the text." It- is not necessary for the purposes of this 
article to dwell on what Lord Lytton himself evidently regarded 
as the foundation niid mainstay of his whole system — the measures, 
that is to say, to be adopted within the limits of the kingdom of 
Kabul itself. These measures, which comprised what I may term, 
the central part of his project^ policy, shortljr proved, for rmons 
Vfhich do not concern us at present, prematuie and therefore, at 
that time, impracticable* But it is essential to recall the steps which 








i»ibn to realise' iis pbm imder so much of the scheme M ^ 
noi ojHy remained in foreOj but has since been materially devm^m 
tjUd added to. It is equally necessary to review the measures whiclk 
' fell within the third pmtion df his plans. For though these wate, 
as has been said, relegated to a later time, that time has now ar- 
rived ; and it is in the pr&seoutioni of the mlasuxes necessary ^to put 
ihis third portion into effecjt that the Q-o'^mthent of 'fndia fe now, 
for the last fey years largely has become, involved in the difficnl- 



'have, conqielled it so, frequently of late to . enibark in 
frontier. ' < . 

1 iord hytton’s scheme which was given effect td 

. ■ -aMTt M of the district of Quetta. This district in 

perpetnity,,t9 the ^tii^ 

■ jaBsa^'Of '■ ■■43oa^idtted;' with ■ ii^ acquiisit^' 






occ$8ioii requilre it ‘ iProm a military of view/ 

he wrote, in paragraph 30, ‘otM?, position here leaves litlle to 
deSiredj beyond the improvement* of our cpmrfiunications 
between Quetta and the Indus/ ^♦Latet, under the treaty of 
Gandamak, the districts of Pishin and Sibi, adjoining Quetta, were' 
assigned to the British Government by the^ Amir Yakub Khdn* . In 
1887 they >xaere formally incorporated in British In^a and are at 
the present momeilt administered by our officers. On this jk^rtion 
of Lord Lytton’s scheme there is, therefore, no more for the present 


to b^said. • \ * 

Passing, then, to the third *part of I^ord Lytton^s programme, 
we find him discussing the routes which cross or turn the, great 
range of mountains extending from Herat to the northern boundary 
of Kashmir. He divided them into the first or eastern, comprising 
the routes leading from Kashgaria, over the Karakoram and other 
passes, through Ladak and Kashmir, and into the secSond or centre^ 
group comprising roads from Kashgar, Kokand, and the Pamir 
steppe by Chitral, and he then folloWed out his classification in 
other directions not relevant to the purpose of this paper. Of the 
former of these two routes he says — 


I cannot anticipate muck danger to India from operations undertaken by Bussia 
on this side. . . . The passes leading into India are so fe.pr, so long, and so difHoult, 
that they could be easily stopped if occasion required. From the Karakorum to 
the Barogbil passes, therefore, our ultimate boundary should be the great mountain 
range or watershed ; and our officers in Kashmir have accordingly been instructed, 
whilst endeavouring to extend our influence over the petty cbiefdoms alohg the 
southern slopes of this ridge, to avoid interference with the tribes beyond it. 
[Paragraph 29]. 

In regard to the second or cenj;re group, so far as it compriseB 
the road frojn the Pamit steppe by Chitral, Lord Lytton merely , 
wrote that this was not an important route, ‘ and that it migjit, 
perhaps, be best defended by.^losing the debouches at Chitral or 
Jelalabad’ (paragraph 32). 

In these few sentences is to be found the germ of the policy 
pursued beyond the Indian frontier.by tbe Government of India, in 
the regions there referred to, during the administrations ot Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Elgin. The measures judged necessary to 
secure to British Influei^ce and authority the passes falling under 
these two groups have been successively carried out by the late and 
by the present Vicetoy. * The of the measures recommended by 
I^rd Lytton was the giving of insjtructions to our officers in Kashmir 
to extend Britis]^ influence over the petty 'chieftains along the 
southern slopes of the range stretching firom the Karakcmam to the 
f^Barpghil passes. These petty chieftains are held to be tributary 
fVifeo the, Government , of JCashpodr.^ Since 1878 great changes have 
vdthiti the kingdom of .Eeshmir iSself. In 1889, after 
‘the death of, the the® Kashmiri and as ihe result of 
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]^longed communications between the Ooremment of Indm and 
the Kashmir authorities, a Council was established which, though it 
possessed full powers of administration, was expected to exercise* 
those powers under the guidance of the Besident. It was to take no 
step of importance without consulting him, and to follow his advice 
whenever it might be ofiPered. Among other matters pressed by 
the Besident on the Council was the reaslertibn of its supremacy, 
which had somewhat fallen into abeyance, over 'the little States of 
Hunza Nagar, the ‘ petty^ chieftains along the southern slopes 
of the Karakoram range’ of Ijord* Lytton^s *Mnute. 'f'he Bmtish 
Agency at Oilgit^ in the neighbourhood of their territories, 
which, in 1881 had been withdrawn, was at the same time re- 
established, and Captain Durand, brother to the then Foreign Secretary, 
and now Military Secretary to the present Viceroy, was nominated 
Besident. Complications followed with the Kanjut States, as they 
,were called, *w1hiich jure rugged little mountain principalities of small 
area and population, and in 1892 the then rulers of Hunza and 
Nagar were defeated after a 'brief struggle, and forced to fly from 
their respective territories. The influence of our officers in Kashmir 
had thus been extended, as eifectually as Lord Lytton could have 
desired, over the petty chieftains along the southern slopes of the 
range stretching froBi the Karakoram to the Baroghil passes. It 
remained to ‘ close th*e debouches at ChitraL’ Though the debouches 
at Jelalabad tad been coupled by Lord Lytton with the debouches 
by Obitral, as Jelalabad remained after 1880 an integral portion 
of the kingdom of Kabul, it was beyond the direct influence of our 
officers. The events^ which* led to the Chitral expedition in 1895 
are too fresh, probably, in the , public memory to need recalling. 
The appearance and intervention of British officers led to the usual 
intrigue and to a fresh recasting of local parties ; muider was not 
long in playing its part ; and within two years of the report by Dr. 
Bobertson that ‘ the English were never so popular in Chitral as they 


are at present ’ ® the Doctor and his little group of British and native 
companions were desperately fighting for their lives within the narrow 
^dimits of the fort which Was the only secure resting-place left for the 
soles of their feet throughout the» length and breadthi of the Chitral 
Stet©* Then came the advance of ^ir Bobert^Low’s'expedition through 
the independent tribal territories of Swat and of Bajaur ; the armed 
reslstofioe^^of the tribesmen ; and Anally the receive to construct . a 
road ithe British frontier to Chitral, passing through a portion 
nf Swat^^^t^^ establishment of military posts at the 

; Chakdara, within the Swat area, in order to 

passing within its limits. 

Jlinute as, necessary on 
ofsthe^&dtttiet^^h^ now ‘been, m fer, .asis i>ractif?a^e,' 
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completed. The southern slopes of the Karakorams had been 
brought under British influence. The debouches at Chitral had 
* been closed. As the result of these operations, not less than at the 
other end of the line— namely, in thd Pishin valley and in Quetta — 
considerable obligations, arising out of the results achieved, had been 
undertaken. Large territories had'been brought within the immediate 
control of ttie Oovdtnnffent of India cantonments had be^n esta- 
blished; much expen&iture on strategic railways and civil establish- 
ments had become necessary; anc| an annual drain upon the 
revenues of India was established, which, Commencing with Quetta 
in 1876, has greatly increased* in the last decade,* and will in the 
present year have culminated in an expenditure of something 
between three and four millions of money. In Hunza and in Nagar, 
as states tributary to Kashmir, expenditure can be debited to 
the Kashmir Government. Chitral is said to be inhabited by a fickle 
and impressionable people, but easy to govern ancl ,by no meatus 
fanatical. Yet’the annual extra expenditure on Chitral and the line 
of communication was estimated in 1895 at twenty-five lakhs, or, in 
conventional sterling, at a quarter of a million. The total net charge 
on Indian revenues of the Quetta province amounted in 1883-7, 
within my own recollection, to a very considerable annual figure, and 
showed no likelihood of decrease. I cannot say what it is at present. 
It is not to be expected that as time passes the requirements of these 
territories, under the influence, or inspiration, of British administra- 
tion, will grow less, or that, even if fresh complications are cfvoided, 
their government will be conducted with more economy. Under, or 
in the shadow of, British rule more and more efficiency is progres- 
sively demanded, and more and ,more efficiency means more and 
more expenditure. 

The process of securing the debouches over the mountain ranges 
at Chitral, when at length it came to be carried out, has been found 
to necessitate a serious interference with adjoining tribes, which 
Lord Lytton had probably not foreseen. Swat territory has been 
violated the entry of British tROops ; and on the Swatis opposing 
with arms the passage of armed men it has-been decided to construct 
and to maintain a road to Chitral through their territory, and to 
plant along it military posts of trhops of the Indian army. Swat is 
one only of a group of several Pathan tribes lying along the 
Indian frontier from Kashmir to ^British Beluchistan, and the 
case of these tribes does' not seem to have presented itself to 
Lord Lytton as likely to cause much embarrassment. In the event 
of conflict with the Amir he had suggested, in paragraph 58 
of his Minute, that direct negotiations should be oi^ened with the 
various semi-independent tribes along the border, with ^ view to 
detaching them from the Amiris cause. ‘ There can be little doubt 
that the Khyber tribes, the Kdkars and others, would gladly separate^ 




tHeua^eivfeis from the Amir, and ally themselves with us/ Suteequeat 
events showed that his forecast was sanguine j but on the whole it is 
sufficient to say that the coigeries of Pathan tribes referred th did * 
not enter seriously into Ijord Lytton's calculations. This hiatus^ if it 
may be so termed, in the arrangements to be completed for bringing 
, directly under British infiu^ce the territories ibtervenihg between the 
British and the Afghan boundaries was rectified by the^administration 
of Lord Lansdowne. In November 1893 an agrdem*ent was concluded 
between the (loveminents of India and of Kabuh which is generally 
known as the Durand Agreement, because the tl^en. Foreign^Secrefcary 
in India, Sir Mortimer Durand, was sent to Kabul to negotiate it. By 
this agreement the entire system of these tribes was, with insignificant 
exception, placed within the pale of British influence, the Amir under- 
taking at no time to exercise interference therein. Swat, Bajaur, 
and Chitral expressly in that agreement indicated as lying 

in future outside »the scope of the Amir’s interference, cojnpfjusa- 
tibn being found eWewhere for the Amir. It is improbable that 
the turbulent and quasi-indSpendent tribes in question were 
aware that they were thus made over from the feeble and fitful 
grasp of Kabul to tbe masterfu! hand of the Grovernment of India, 
But in any case the sole right and responsibility of controlling them 
wfw now .passed to the shoulders of the Government of India, which * 
would henceforth have a free hand in dealing with them. About 
tbe same time,* the Kuram and Waziri countries, being a part of 
the territory of these tribes, and lying to the south-westward, had 
beenoecupiecl by British garrisons. The first experience we have had 
of the exorcise of the troublesome monopoly established for us by 
the Durand Agreement has been in our dealings in 1895 with 
Swat, Bajaur, and Chitralf The next has been the conflict with 
the tribes Which for three months has been and is still proceed- 
ing. * What future may yet await us .it is not possible to foresee. 
Meanwhile what has here to be borne in mind is that to its other 
responsibilities across the border during or since the resumption of the 


policy of Lord Lytton, to the adjiiinisti».tion of Quetta, the Pisbin 
y^ey,*and Sibi, to the control of the feudatory Kanjut* States of 
and Nagar, to the garrisoning and to the direction of the 
' of Chitral, the Government \>f India,* by the 

. of 1,893, has added the supreme and exclusive control of 

lying^on the Panjab frontier. The con- 
Chitral iias not been long in calling for 
j Ibe this oonfarol, of the existence of which the tribes 

' now h by the reply of the Amir of Kabul to 

the hour, 

and ‘Hshin 4tsitriets;' 
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a tract of considerable ske, some 18,000 square miles in extent, which 
supplies th^ last connecting link in the long chain of the new frontier 
* whicK since 1876 has been by degrees planned out from Beluchistan to 
the Kaaakorams, This tract, comprising the Zbob, Barken, and Bori 
valleys, and inhabited by Pathan tribes, was finally incorporated in 
the general system of ^lie trans-Indus pAtectorate by the late Sir 
Bobert Sandeman, daring 1890, In this, as in the cases of the Kanjut 
States and of Chitral, the first attempt to establish an amicable ascen* 
dency had been unsuccessful, and ha d led, as in those ^ses, to severa l 
mili tary ^pe ditions before which th e discontented elements in th e 
popul gHon^sappearedo r apd a new order supervened^ 

The Zhob and adjoining valleys were then called upon to receive 
within their borders British garrisons, to furnish military and 
police levies, to submit themselves to the direction and control of a 
British civil oflScer, and so to pass within the shadow of the asgis of 
Great Britain. ‘ A police force — mounted and foot, Ultimately about 
a hundred and twenty strong — was gradually organised ; tribal levies 
were enlisted to protect main roads ind passes and the telegraph, 
and to convey letters. Justice was administered, as far as possible, in 
accordance with native usage ; a dispensary was opened, and medical 
aid and medicine freely supplied ; and money liberally expended on 
the construction of roads, police posts, shelter, for troops, and statiqn 
buildings.’ ^ The work was under the direction of a British political 
officer, with whom were one English and two principW native assist- 
ants, and other native officers of varying subordinate degrees. I 
should suppose (for on this point I am not unformed) that, muiMis 
mutandis, similar measures have beeii or will be adopted in Chitral 
and in the Kuram and Waziri countries, and in every other territory 
where a British garrison has been planted. It is obvious that wherever 
in a wild and backward country there is a garrison of British troops 
some control must be exercised over the administration of affairs ; 
violence and lawlessness at least must be put an end to, and some 
rough form of courts of public justice initiated. 

While the authorities iu Indig, have been successfully exerting 
themselves to gain possession of every foothold and coign of vantage 
which lies between the geographical frontier of India and the eastern 
boundary of Afghanistan, the Government of Great l^tain has been 
engaged in prolonged' negotiations with the Bussian Government, 
having for their object the deamidation of tbefr respective spheres 
of mfiuence in Central Asia. In accordance T^ith agreements signed 
in 1884 and l6j?5 joint commissions, of which the members were , 
nominated by their respective Governments, have delimited the 
Eusso^Afj^aa boundary from Sarakhs, on the Persilm 
to the limits of China in the Pamirs* It might have been expected 
that, altb4tlgh a pillar delimitation may not'be a formidable obstacle 
t , V‘‘ ' ' ' ‘ , " ' ' * ^ Bmdimn, p. 23*. ' 
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.to eiunoftchments, the establishment by mutual agteement of a 
d^mte boundary, and the formal recognition by the Bussiaii 
Oovemment of the exclusive political influence of (xreat Britain 
Within the territories of the A^r of Kabul, would have sothewhat 
stayed the execution of the enterprises of which the outlines have 
been traced in this paper. * Though no physihal obstacle to Bussiae 
aggresrion was built op by thqse agreement^ thSre can lis no doubh 
that the political difficulties in its path have l^en very greatly 
increased. Furtive intrigues ^co\dd no longer, for example, be 
attempted by Bussian agents with hdpe or pr^mbility of 8ucces»in 
tracts which thus passed beyond the* Bussian sphere of influence. 
Bussian officers could not be employed in toavelling across a 
debatable frontier, and in endeavouring to win over to Bussian 
interests the chiefs or the people of the adjoining States. The formal 
recognition by Bussia of exclusive British influence within the Kabul 
.^niris kingdom* beyond reasonable doubt a valuable guarantee 
making for peace and security. But in point of fact the agreements 
of 1884 and 1895 (though in comae of time thCy may be expected to • 
yield better fruit) have had, at least in the first instance, an effect 
precisely contrary to what was desired and anticipated. The forcible 
occupation of Penjdeh by Bussian troops in 1884 in the presence of 
the joint commissions <brought the two great Powers to the verge of 
collision ; and there is no doubt whatever that from the Penjdeh inci- 
dent dates the revival of the strategic schemes of which the subse- 
quent course has been traced in preceding pages. The appearance of 
Bussian officers in the Pamirs in the years immediately preceding the 
E^reement of 1895 probably led to apprehensions that the tactics of 
Penjdeh might be repeated at the, opposite end of the Busso-Afghan 
frontier. Hence the adoption of the measures described in these 
pages, which successively brought about the fate of the chiefs 
at that time holding rule on the southern slopes of the Kara- 
koram and their neighbourhood, and the subsequent opening of a 
Im’ger and more difficult question with the Pathan tribes by the 
iucidents which followed on our appearance at Chitral. WTb^ver 
^Vmitage the agreements* of 1884 and 1895 may offer, and whatever 
, ||asirant^ they may give of a more<deflnite understanding in future 
with ■mw Bussian neigh^urs, it i8*curiou8 that their primary result 
, should have b^n to revive in an acute form the very «q>prehen8ions 
whiohi tl^ey intended to allay, apd to bring again into activity 
] the pdUoy (whiliih had^been unreservedly condemned by the British 
<(^bimst which negotiated them. Their firstfruits are i^n in the 
Of our fW>ntier beyond that existing in 1876, which 
i^?i|^ s^ch m on p. 860, and in the correspond- 
nbhgatiqns and of expenditum wMeh 
wwl revenues of the Indian Govei;i»’'v^ 
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The fotegoiag pages summarise the progress of events up to the 
present time, and may, it is hoped, help to explain the Situation as it 
at present exists. It will be seen that a very considerable tract of 
territory has been brought within thh limits of British rule during 
the operations which have been thus described. It may not all 
have been actually an(Afondally Included as yet in British dominion, 
but the different se%tiofls of which it is composed have each of them 
received a British garrison. In some cases, ♦as in Quetta, in the 
Pishin valley, and in Sibi, the tract Ijas now been finally incorporated 
into British India, an<i is directly administered by British civil olficers, 
under, the system generally applicable in^the more backward parts of 
India. Elsewhere, as in the Zhob and adjoining valleys, the supreme 
direction of affairs is in the hands of British oflScers, but at present 
their administration is conducted on rough and simple lines. In 
Ghitral and in the Kanjut States the hand is the hand of the British 
Government, though the voice may be that of the local chiefs, its 
nominees. All these fresh obligations could not be, and in fact have 
not been, undertaken by the Government of India without a very 
serious addition to its responsibilities and its expenditure. As this 
would.be conceded, probably, by those who most entirely concur in 
the measures described, more need not here be said about it ; and I 
may pass on to the next part of the subject. • ■» 

The next part of the subject is to endeavour to form some reason- 
able conception, from past experience and conditions of the case, of 
the further increase of responsibilities and obligations which await 
the Government of India, in proportion as it advances. It is here 
that, apart from the military aspects of the naatter, with which this 
paper in no way deals, the crux of the .whole problem lies. Can we 
expect to maintain the status quOy or shall we be entangled further 
and further into complications in the regions into which we ^have 
ventured, and so be finally* drawn on into annexation, pure and 
simple ? Can we say to ourselves : Thus far will we go, and no farther 
will we go, whether in acquiring fresh territory, or in taking on 
ourselves^the administration of territories virtually acquired ? Two 
directly conflicting points of view exist in this regard among the 
ranks of those who approve and identify themselves with the policy 
of advance beyond the hitherto frontier. It is not necessary to search 
for predictions of further complications and annexation outside the 
supporters of theft policy; and for the purposes of this paper it 
is better to confine oneself to the estimate of probabilities which 
is put before usjuot by their opponents, but by an influential section 
from among their own following. 

The one section of those whom it is perhaps permissible for the 
purposes of this paper to describe as followers of Lord Lytton, con- 
templAte> what is tenn^ a policy of ‘ bland but decid^> intervention,^ 
tp use the apt expression of Sir Erskine Perry, employed in allusion* 
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‘ will anffice to allaj etorms, and to ruJe the troubled waters of lawle^s^' 
The other section holds pecisely the opposite view, contending 


. ness. 
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that air past ^ssperience opposes itself to such happy anticipations. 
The sphere of influence to-da^ is Vega^ded by it as a certain 
scene of interference to-mojnBow, The for&er |)oiut of “View cannot 
be more authoritatively expressed than in the words of a late Viceroy, 


Lord Lansdowne, spbken at a farewell speech delivered in Calcutta in 
January, 1894® : — ‘ * • 


, In political geography nature ahhors a vacuum, and if one thing is certain it 
is that, under present circumstances, any space left vacant upon our Indian frontiers 
will be filled up by others if we do not step in ourselves. And thus it has come 
to pass that districts which we could afibrd to regard with indifference as * no man’s 
land,^ or as border Alsatias with which we need have no concern, have suddenly 
become of vitahimpdrtapce to us as forming part of the marches of the Empire. 

On our western frontier there is a special reason for which we cannot afford to 
observe a policy of mere abstention &s regards the border region. We are under 
a solemn obligation, in certain circumstances, to assist our ally, the Amir of 
Afghanistan, in maintaining the integrity of his possessions. The pledges which 
we have given to him are, no dqubt, carefully guarded and accompanied by indis- 
pensable reservations, but they are .pledges which no British Government can ignore 
V"pledges which may compel us in a certain eveqt to meet on enemy beyond our 
own frontiers. In such ah event we ^ould have to make use of the greatnatural 
avenues leading flom British India towards Afghanistan, and we have consequently 
built a line of railway through the Bolan Pass, we have fortified Quetta as an 
advanced post, while more lately still the Gumal Pass has been opened, and our 
communications between Qsietta and the mouth of the Gdmal, through the Zhob 
valley, have been, considerably improved. 

Now it is under these circupistances that there has grown up the idea of that 
which is conveniently described as a * sphere of influence ’ adjoining the frontier, 
properly so called, of the Indian Empire ; a sphere, that is, within which we shall 
not attempt to* administer the country ourselves,' but within which we shall not 
allow any aggression firom outside. « 

The principal conditions upon which it is, in my opinion, necessary to insist in 
dealing with the tribes and petty States falling within the limits of such a sphere 
of influence as I "have desenbed are these; I^st, that, within that sphere, we 
j^hould ourselves hold direct relations *with t£e tribes, but allow t^iem to hold 
.^felationB with no other Power ; secondly, that we should reserve to ourselves the ; 
'fright of free access and the right of ma^ng roads, and, if necessary, posts hr the 
protection of those roads; thb^ly, that Ve should respect the independence of the 
trib^ and not attempt to interfere in the management of their internal affairs, or 
to b^iilig within tiie operation of our courts and eodes^ 

this kind have been tried, and have met with success. The 
policy ^ f under the political circumstances which now coii- 

i itot, tis^ in the long ruh> to involve us in trouble and expense 

expeditior^, foUowed by a precipitate and complete 
tiord Ly tton very a^tly described; in a speech delivered 








preeetit Sjecretiiry of State for Iibidia has' i^eiy recently ex- 
■ to similar effect iii a speech deli^eredi at Acton ^ : — 


Let me briefly indicate what, in my judgment, are the main dtjjects *^0 should 
try to attain. In the first place, let us concentrate our strength and attention on 
those routes and positions only which are essential to the fulfilment of dur obliga- 
tions, and thus avoid disper^on of force* and annexation of territory. Elsewhere 
let us take the*general submission rendered to us by the tribes as an ackno^wledgr 
ment of our supremacy, and interfere otherwise as little as is possible. Every . 
means must be taken to check and curtail the traffic in arms,' and,' on the other 
hand, every legitimate opportunity utilised Jor operfing up roads and communi- 
cations. We could then t^^st to what I would term as the automatic forces of 
civilisation which are in our wake— trade, com^perce, increase of comforts and 
wealth, security of life and property — to gradually work their way and win these 
tribes from the murderous and jiredatory instincts of the past. The difficulties we 
have to overcome are much the same as we have surmounted elsewhere, though, 
from their intensity and stubbornness, it may be longer before they succumb to the 
methods which elsewhere have been successful. 


In a despatch of January 1880 * the Govemilient of* Lord Lyttori 
wrote in almost identical terms : — ^ * 


It is our desire to avoid territorial annexation, and the further extension of our 
administrative responsibilities. While maintaining a. dominant influence over 
those provinces which form the outworks of our Indian Empire, we still desire to 
minimise our interference in their political affairs ; and it is still our wish to hold 
only such military positions as will enable us to maintsain that influence by com* 
manding the highways which cross our frontier. 

* 

No less eminent and experienced an authority than the 'Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, Sir George White, has delivered Himself 
in the directly contrary sense at a speech recently ma^e in Simla, of 
which the following is the report published in the Pioneer Mail of 
the 8th of October, 1897 : — , , , 

Those who merely accept the fact that we are again engaged in \|^hat they call 
one of our usual frontier wars, without taking the trouble to dig dovni to tbe jvhy 
and the wherefore, are too apt to attj^ibute these wars to mistakes of policy and 
maladministration of our relations with the tribesmen ; and they clamour for wiser 
beads to direct us. But the history of all times has shovm that civilisation and 
barbarism cannot exist conterminously, and at the same time peaceably, as inde- 
pendent neighbours. The savage^ill net subject himself to the restraining in- 
fluences which enable communities more advanced in civilisation to live at peace. 
This is more especially the case^amongst qpr border tribes, who pride themselves on 
their individual liberty, ou obeying no order, and on being no man’s servants. 


We hear a great deal of abuse of tbe forward policy ; but look back on the 
history of the world, afid you will see that, by fate’s inexorable decree, civilisation 
must advance ^d savagery must recede. History does indeed present a few 
lamentable inst^ces* in which barbarism has conquered civilisation, but civilisation 
had become effete,, aftd I hope in this company, at all events, there is no Bbgkrider 
little enough to wish so terrible realisation of bis theories as regards England’s 
great and beautiful civilising mission in the East. The causes of the advance of 
civilisation are not for to seek., The pressure of constant watchfulnesia becomes 

— 
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iot^^onbU when in: preseonce of a people respect no engaifemeats, ai^ nay be 
in friendly iiite*couT&0 witii you m the morning, and advancing in tbo^nds 
Wore night, armed and prepi^d to murder and to ravish. The teaching of hiatoi^ 
has again been verified^ that civilisation and savagely cannot co-exist as inde- 
pendent neighbours. 

Even amongst the most advanced communities, where humanity is the popular 
idol, and the value of Hie th#6hibboleth of civilisajfon, the maintenance of peace 
between independent Powers is but a’ dream th% vi8ionar;)E, War is the 
experience of men. While, there^re, we have some 200,000 of the most turbulent 
rac^s and hnest dghting material in the world on our border, unrestrained by a 
civilised Government and fired witjj fanaticism, we shall never have a peace to be 

relied on, and we shall have to st^md alwAys armed apd ready. v 

« 

This is a far cry from* the visions of bland intervention, respect 
for tribal independence, and the subtle expansion and diffusion of the 
automatic forces of civilisation which have been conjured up by the 
other speakers. But Sir George "White has with him a goodly body of 
agreement. H^h among authorities on the subject of our frontier is 
that of Sir Henry Green, who was an ardent advocate, in 1878, for the 
occupation of Kandahar. Thi^i is what he had to say at that time on 
the subject of interference with the Pathan tribes adjoining the Panjab 
frontier : — 

But can such be said of the Pathan ttibes ? They have no acknowledged head j 
even their ttibal chiefs receive only a nominal obedience ; they are, as a rule, 

* fanatics in religion, trea^erous, revengeful, and totally untrustworthy ; they hate 
all Europeans, lund the life of a Biitisli officer entering their mountains is as 
insecure now as it was thirty years ago. Their oiily virtue is personal courage. 
Such races are, I consider, one of the heat defences that we could have in the rear 
and Hanks of an invading^ army, while the l^st plan that lye can adopt towards 
them is to keep them at a' distance. 

^ Any attempt to push forward miHtary posts into those passes, with a view 
either to defence or to overawing the independent mountain tribes,, would only, I 
believe, lead to constant irritation, and to frequent punitive expeditions.^ 


Theprobabilities of some such outeWe of the matter as that bluntly 
foretold by Sir George White are not lessened by the loud call for 
annexation which breathes through the telegrams despatched to the 
from the camps now gathered along the IndiaU boiKler. Where 


side, as Sir Henry Green wrote, is ‘ totally untrustworthy* and 
the other side, as Sir George White and these telegrams show us, is 
eager to subdue and incorporate, the issue, if there is any lesson to be 
leari;^ fipeih the history, of the relations betwe^en East and West, is 
sttreiy not difheult to foresee. Dohbtless the milder utterances which 
1 l^ve expressed by statesmen; •the more forcible 

opinion ppinioji of military men. But any one conversant with 
j of later years, cannot but f^l 

on such subjects of the soldher . 
.stfi^sman ■ to^oiTOw. ^ \ 
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It mtist, 1 feax, be coucseded tbat* in tKe jKtel^bt^; case^ ^ whole 
weight of experience is on the side of the soldieri Another soldier 
.»r-one^df the foremost among the foremost ojf thSih^has put it 
that when a civilised Power takes up*a frontier alcmgside turbulent 
ruffians, complications must arise; raids and counter-raids urill be 
committed ; redress willy never be*fully or "frankly given, and in the 
end there wiM be a fresh advaince again^ the offenders.*® A fortiori^ 
where a civilised Power is not content merely to take up a frontier 
alongside the turbulent ruffians, but actually assess supremacy over 
them? 3riv6s its roads* through -the midst of them, and plants its 
military posts along such roads,* then it sepms to me opposed to all 
experience whatever to entertain the hope that it will not be very 
shortly compelled to ‘ interfere in the management of their internal 
affairs/ The more unsettled the normal condition of those affairs, 
the more stubborn and irreconcilable the opposition offered to it, 
the more frequent will be the need of interference, *aud the more^ 
vigorous and decisive must the settlement be. The history of the 
British advance in India, and of the Russian progress in*Central Asia, 
seems to have settled this point so definitely and incontrovertibly 
that no apparent exception to the rule can be regarded as other at the 
best than a brief and intermediate phase of the mutual relations of the 
parties concerned, a period of prolmtion betweemindependence and in-t 
corporation into the stronger rule. The automatic forces of civilisation 
spoken of by Lord George Hamilton admittedly follow *the flag; they 
come in the wake of dominion. Mere military grasp of outposts 
may precede their advent and operation, but more than this is needed 
before the conditions of security and 6rder are created which are 
indispensable to their free development. A ‘sphere of influence* 
may have been found to be a useful diplomatic formula as between 
equal Powers engaged in indicating, for the determination ^ of 
their respective pretensions, pertain limits which either will un- 
dertake to respect. But as between such Powers and the subordi- 
nate peoples inhabiting the several spheres of influence the expres- 
sion carries with it no guarantee ur assurance of jpeace whatever. 
It comprised in itself no single element of stability, and depends for 
its peaceful continuance on immunity from assault bn the one hand 
and on the absence of all spirit of aggression on the other. Now 
the most unfavourable * possible conditions in which such an 
experiment can be tried ere those which we find among the Pathan 
tribes beyond the North-West ^ frontier of India. Their tribal 
0 ^ they: fenatieism, feithlessness, and past history — ^the 

/ lmiver 8 albons€ 1 ^s^ce of all men of all countries who have ever had 
them — combing with the difficulties opposed t!b intruders 
^ ijby the^r rugged and impracticable coimtry, forbid us to expect in 
: 5the lufe^ro fovourahle weloome or more ifodisturbed possession 
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ind CliAkdai*a, by the Or&kzais on the Samana range, or hy the» 
WaziriB at Wano, t 

‘ Arrangements of the kind have been tried/ we are told by 
Lord Lansdowne, ^ and htf^e met with sncce^/ I am not aware what 
arrangements are referred t<^^ but if the illustration indicated is to 
be sought in the late Sir Bobert Sandeman's proceedings, whether 
in Beluchistan or in the Zhob country, I cannot persuade myself 
that they give it any countenance. The sphere of British influence 
was extended to the Beliyh province of Kelat by formal agreement 
between its Khan and the Grovemment of India in 1876/^ and Sir 


; ?m^ioations, than has been accorded us by tbe Swatis at Sfolakftnd 


Bobert Saudemau Was made the first political agent. In the ensuing 


year, 1877, a British officer was murdered at Quetta, where the new^ 
British Agency had been established, and which was intended for the 
future to be |;lfe centre of a ‘ bland but decided intervention." Vhat 
followed ? ‘ The assassination of Lieutenant Hewsou led to the occu- 


pation of thd fort by British troops ; and ultimately an arrangement 
was made by which the administration of the entire district of 
Quetta was ceded to the British Government bn payment of a yearly 


qi(dt rent." ** ♦Then at the close of 1889, Sir Bobert Sandeman set 
foot in Zhob to inaugurate a system of bland but decided intervention 
in the Zhob, Barkto,*and Bori valleys. Before the end of 1890, a 
military expedition was necessary to subdue the forces which had 
at once oollcHJted to resist him : [ suitable fines were imposed, and 
the proceedings were dtly terminated by a Darbdr, at which the 
submission of the tribe was "formally received " (p. 238). A British 
officer was appointed agent, as we^have seen, with a subordinate staff; 
‘roads and buildings were pushed on; violent crime diminished, 
and not a'single act of resistance to authority occurred." Thus we 
find General phapman writing thaA ‘Beluchistan may now be 
regarded as ah entirely new province under British rule ... Its 
conquest has been fyt the most part a peaceable one." All this is 


in tbe highest degree creditably, if yoa will, to those b^^whom it 
byen effected ; but it is wholly and irrecoiicilably opposed to 
afey system which professes not cto interfere in the management 
of or actively tb exercise authority at all. The 
ii^ ifktive States within India itself is not in point, for they 


, : \ Sthi article, tlie Foli1?ical Agency is permanently established 

at British Government is eonstitpted the final referee 

:jii' aasd the sirdars. Tlhis is, perhaps, <the most im^ '' 

treaty. It 'termii^ted^the old system of non-ihter^ 
ebatrbl of affairs '^in'Seldohiet^a In the hands of', the ' 
h^fidial effect' of ^snbstitating^ fhrboglkraili ttie ' 
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in Britidh: and 

tailita|y forces. Their people are idehti^l in ra<ie 
V>nr own; they are habituated to the presence of Bltunpea^^i^:^ 
their territories are easy of access In all directions, and 
with a network of rail and road, which jjonnects itself wi& the' 
^ystems of British India!^ * * / , . ^ 

If there ^s a piir hope of finality^by establishing ourselves in 
tribal territory, much intermediate difficulty ihight be faced. Lord 
Hartington^'^* when Secretary of State for India, in a despatch of 
November 1880 , expressed, on behalf of his Government^ willingness 
to take into consideration even the retention of Kandal&r, * if its 
possession or military occupation might satisfy those who are now 
, disposed to apprehend danger from foreign invasion, and might 
prevent the recurrence j/f popular excitement on the subject both at 
India and at home. Ifbthing was more undesirable* than the 'Un- 
certainties resulting from such periodical exciteiaenls, £ftid the con-^ 
sequent distraction of mind to ‘ those^who are engaged in the ad- 
ministration of the government of India from the important questions 
of internal policy, of famine, of .the construction of necessary public 
works, and above all of the agrarian conditions of the people which 
are so closely connected with the prosperity and even the security of 
our Indian Empire.* But, asked Lord llartingfpn, would this ensue ?* 
And the same question must be repeated in the circumstances of 
to-day. It must always be borne in mind, when estimating the 
chances of finality, that it is not because of any intrinsic value of their 
own that the Government of India has interfere or established posts 
in those inhospitable regions. Nor does any vacimm now remain there, 
such as Lord Lansdowne spoke of, since the agreements with Bussia 
and Afghanistan. From the point of view of those who* have put 
their measures into effect they are useful only as a means to an endy— 
that is to say, in words already quoted, for the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Amir’s possessions, *They are sought for because, 
directly or indirectly, from Quetta to Chitral, they contain, or control, 
the ' jumpisjg-off places ’ ^hicli will be required should Br^ish forces 
be again at brief notice called upon to enter’ Kabul. But there are 
menaces to the integrity of the Aipifs possessions from other quarters 
tlian from Central Asia. . There are even greater menaces from 
domestic dissensions than from foreign invasion. A disputed succes- 
sion — a oonsequent slate of prolonged civil war and anarchy — a king-^ 
dom of Kabul dismembered from internal ^discords, and inviting, 
almost compellingfinterlereni^ from without — all this we have wit^ 
ness^ on the death of Dost Muhammad, and it is at l^t eijuailly 
l^btoble that we may again be spectators of it when Amir Abdumh- 
,inaVfi life ^mes to an end:; If, from whatever cause; the; 
kmgdpmof!^^ should be t^potarily rent asunder, th^, 
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jb' 'be' ’ for<»eep; '' ' 

ro' niueb a^ to Ao the ^twtfrd of a toe tovrO;. 
f :ile Heiiinanai, ia the neighbourhood of Kandahw, to ■ : 

iiL watershed of the Hindu Kush to the Baroghd 
. Loucht within the graBp^f the Govenwenfc of India. The 
oocStiou oi itonlqhar. Kabul, -Ghami, /ad Jdalated hy British 
troOM is a measure wUch htfs too often occurred to be regained 
in the slightest degree improbable on a future oc<^ion. It is to be 
hoped t hat should such an oceupation be ag^in found ^e<^sa^, i 
mwbe possible, as on previous occasions, to -withdraw our troofls on 
the rere^blishment of a*settled and effective Government But if 
the ambitions and projects of those against whom -Lord 
bis successors have directed so much thought and expenditure at all- 
correspond to the magnitude of the enterpj^es emb^ked u^n by 
the- Government of India to defeat them, such 
•in such cuSnmTstiwices, be indefinitely delayed. Should A%ton 
Turkestan or Herat be seriously threatened m other ^ 

by Kussia, it needs no gift of prophecy to be sure that, Pf^y 

of advance can contrive it, the wave of British occupation, whic 
now temporarily lapping the borderland, will be earned to the crest 

of the Hindu Kush. ' 

• AU this, it will be said, belongs to a more or less remote futore. 

At present n* one proposes to advance even to Kandahar; no 
useM end can be served by speculations as to what maybe ex- 
pe<S % occur in distant circumstances which may never a^e 
Ibe re^y would carry mote weight if it did not so hapi«n that 
speculaSn as to what may never occur in circumstances which may 
Mver arise has been the very fount aUd source of the p^ticrf 
measures taken beyond the North-West frontier dumg the last tonty 
years If we are to examine the outcome and bearmg on Indian 
responsibilities and obligations of the policy now m course of executi^, 

weTannot, therefore, reasonably^omit to notice the goal towards which 

V. it finally points, or to leave out of account and coMideration the very 
phd and aim and objective of all its long series of . 

' We may glance at this question, now, as proposed in the outset of 
Kjfa wud., w a., point ot >. of ayA i P»-;g "_<;;^ 
of Jnclio- miltere stand, ftaie is. 
i vir Apprdvension in regard to their effects upon Jndian finances. 

■ * Vbo much to the immediate cost oflhe prestent milit^ 

■ ' it is vtery instructive to find frum experience what 

( jap revenues to pui^into effect the policy of Xiord 
r i minor and comparatively unimportant poirtion 
■ ij-_.TL-j-s - TOy hjy Obitml— -I sJluide mom jmrticuUWy 

tes^toJ* 
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siace^'lsV^. "; i* 'i 

ilndis^ aiithoiiiaes may see their way to placip^g sboaO 

, tion before ithe. public. But it. is hot only actual oUt grq^g^ j, 

expenditure which must be reckoned with. If, ?gain, more posts 
to beoceupied ahd morewoutes kept open l?y British troops, the ptU’r. c ; 
babilities are^ if past fexpetience may glide, us, that we are y^onl^ o 
on the threshold of the call on Indm revenues^. It is difttcult, 
moreover, to see. how the Indian Government can fijce so large M 
addition to^ts respoiisifilities without some material addition to its 
army. Great additions have bedh made of late years to the number o 
native levies beyond the frontier ; and the efficiency of the Impeml 
Service troops, numbering some 20,000 men, has been immensely 
creased. lias equal care been taken to increase the relative strength 
of the British army in India? We are so often assmed in public 
utterances of the loyalty of native princes, of the eagerness of their. 

* troops to fight in our quarrels, of the readiness to enter into our service 
among the tribes beyond the frontier, and of the* genend enthusiMm for 
the British flag so soon as its shadow falls on those regions, that it is an 
ungrateful and ungracious task to insist that these assurances must 
be received with extreme qualification and reserve. Ev^n should we 
give every credit to all concerned for the delightful sentiments im-* 
puted to them, we must never for a moment forget that the relative 
strength of the white element in the army of India is the final factor 
which makes for effective loyalty on the part of the natives, of almnks 
and positions. The larger our native levies, therefore, the more mu^ 
we increase the strength of that element! which jf it is in the highert 
degree efficient is also in the higheslj degree costly. If the presets 
and position of Indian finance were bright or hopful, to find funds fM 
the increase of expenditure arising from this and kindred causes wo^d 
still be a great difficulty. But, as matters now are, I shquld conceive it 
to be absolutely impossible. Taxation in India has in the last three 
years reached high-water mark. So far as revenue has beenkept ate^ 
of expenditure, it has been only by reimposing taxation . which had 
been takenbff, or by the addition of fresh fiscal burdens. I n^ not 
re-enter on ground travelled over by me in previous papers pultohcd 
in this Beview in 1894 snd 189*fi.* The relief which may 1» J 
for from further improvement in exchange has almost reached tne 
furthest Umits which, under the pxisting conditions of the currency, 
can be expected ; but, insufficient as it is, is probably in excew ® ■ 

relief which can looked for were the mints to 1» 

, the most fevourable juobaWe conditions. The ^ cia ^ ■ . 



drained teimpdraryy by femme, the: poputetidii 
;\^rass6d. by plague; the gelations of the Government and the 
§|>ebple in more than one important direction are notoriously strain^;"^ 
;||5piere has never probably bebn a moment when India was less 
J^repared to meet ^sh ffeancial obligations, or to add to its diffi- 
by embarking In enterprises of \^hich the consequences, to its 
Anances, are likdy to pro\^ crushing, thou'^h for the moment 
their^ full effect may not be apparent; It has l)een too much the 
custom in responsible quartos, and aniong men of either great 
political party in this country, to speak in la^e years of fhe finances 
of India as though the political climate of India did not affect them. 
Even the strongest opponents of the occupation of Ghitral found 
it consistent with their most sinister forebodings as to the cost and 
complexity of the probable results to congratulate tbe Government 
of India on tbe promising state of its finances, and to urge it, in 
other costly ^dir^ctipns, to even greater expenditure than it had 
hitherto ventured upon. Events have not been long in again remind- 
ing us all that, whatever its claims to the public confidence may be 
‘^and on this matter no opinion is or will be expressed here — ^the 
; of a system of interference beyond the border is not com- 

patible with« strenuous development of material resources within 
India; This is beyond question the strongest argument in the 
armoury of those who are opposed to Lord Lytton’s policy ; and 
a statesman does but sorry service to his side who misapprehends or 
misusi^ it. From 1838 to 1897, progress and advance beyond the 
Indus have always brc^ught with them the arrest of progress to the 
East of it 5 and it is qn this* account that leading natives of India, 
whether of the old and orthodox.or the new University-brand type, 


so Universally regard the present policy with disfavour. This, too, 
was the bed-rock of Lord Lawrence’s position. His strategic view 
may be open to criticism, but his view of the strategical line to be 
adopted was a part only, and not the most important part, of his 
policy on this subject. No scheme of strategical fix)ntier» could be 
:^und, in Lord Lawrence’s eyesji* whictewas not consisteiA with the 
of the country, the development of its resources, and the 
and loyalty of the people. The final and best defence 
contended, lies in the eonvictipn ambng the masses of 
of their present masters is on the whole equitable. 

carefully limited to what is 


i needs of Indian development. The revenues raised 

India, The lives of Indian soldiers 
perhaps, be’ added, /if not Within the limits 
and'.eountries 'not entirely unlike their/ 

feom India . 

.thmfqre,-''seem he:'’t&v''' 
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giv^ ^.Qoed of a policy of India alone cannd»l)o expected, 

wbetlier in the presemt or in the future, to defray 4ll the chajrges 
ii«rlQeh*the maintenance of her position al an integral portion of the 
British Empire is imposing and abotli to impose. India is but a 
party to the joint connection of the two countries, and is not the pre^^ 
dominant partner. It wouldhe absurd to pfetend that the populations 
of India are^s resolVbd w remain at a!yiaiepst8 under British rule as 
the people of these islands are determined at all hazards to retain 
them there. If, to keep India und^r British rule, it is resolved to 
extend the* new bulwajrk provin(5e now formed beyond the frontier, 
and to add materially to the arha actually, under British administrar 
tion, it will become necessary for the people and the Grovemment of 
this country very shortly to consider in what form the coat and 
charges of such a province may, in the common interests, be best 
defrayed. Obviously no space is left in which this great difiiculty 
can be so much as touched upon within the limits of this paper., 

It may be that in time a separate province and quasi-military 
administration will be organised, to* consist of all the territories 
beyond the Indus ; a province which would bear to the Grovemment 
of India the same relation that the Government of Bussian Central 
Asia bears to the Government of the Caucasus, and would be sup- 
ported mainly from local or from British re^venues. Or, for the 
present, difficult, invidious, and inefficient as a divided financial con- 
trol may be, the civil and military charges of the trans-Indus province 
may be in part borne- by Great Britain, under some understanding 
between the Indian and the*British Treasuries.* All that in this paper 
it has been sought to prove is that fer as we faq.ve gone beyond the 
frontier we are likely, if experience of the past is a guide to the future, 
in all probability to be carried further ; that to the charges and obliga- 
tions already incurred we must expect others of greater weight and 
of increasing volume to be added ; that the revenues pf India cannot 
equitably be expected to continue to bear so great and indefinite 
and increasing a charge ; that it is by no means only India, but in 
an equal, if not greater, *deglree this country, that is interested in 
the objects* for which that charge is imposed;* and that *there- 
fore it is incumbent on those whose desire and intention it is to 
establish and to iftaintaip British authority in the countries beyond 
the present North-West frontier to furnish a scheme of providing 
ways and means which shall be j^oportioned to the relative interests 
of the two Governments, and shall secure to India a definite prospect 
of the enjoyment of so much of her own revenues as may not 
equitably or justly be claimable from her in the prosecution of the 
common end. No doubt I have discharged this task very indifferentlj 
and very imperfectly. But I hold it to be the duty of every rpan who , 
has a claim to hearing firom long experience of Indian civil; admmis^' 
tr^ion, or from intimte knowledge of all classes of its people^ to ^ 
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endeavour, to the best of his ability, to secure for the tmrepresented 
pec^)1e of India, whenever occasion may call for it, impartial treatment 
at the handfl of this country. No occasion can be more important or» 
more urgent than the present Occasion, arising, as it does, from India’s 
oiftim for jostice in the treatment and apportionment of the exto- 
oidinary charges imposed^ipon her in the execution of the enterprises 
and measures considered neoessary by our nateSmen and our soldiers 
to secure and maintain her in her| position within the circle of the 
British Smpire. 

1 AtIC KLAND COLVHf. 
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THE DUAL AND THE 

* • • 

AND GREAT 


triple' alliance 

BRITAIN 


Theke is in Iho Don Juan of Moliorea Jtiaii ulio, in order to foie&tall 
the fcoo-well-founded reproacli of monotony, ansuois simply: T td! 
you always the same thing^ because it is always the 9ain^ thivg^ and^ 
if it irepe not always the same thing, J vonld not always tell you 
the same th ing, I feel sometimes in* «om(» risk of incurring from 
those who do me thc^ honour to read my paixns in this Keview, ortho 
yet rarer honour not to forget them entirely, something of this self- 
same reproach of tedious iteration. Perhaps the best thing for me 
would be to plead guilty to the impeachment, and then to allege, 
simply ill mitigation of sentence the paramount importance of the 
subject and the pressing necessity of keeping it before the mind of a 
fickle public. • 

However, to-day I feel the less need to apo4ogi.se because circum-"' 
stances have arisen wliicli make it, not the futile sport of academical 
leisure, but one of the most indispv^table duties of practical politics, 
to try to determine once for all what must be the relations of France 
and England, and whether our two countries are bound* by fate^ to 
opposite systems and a final, unavoidable conflict, ^ust now there 
is no need to set up for an authority in diplomacy in order to profess 
fall acquaintance with the dangerous tendency of things between the 
two great VV'’estem Powers. Everybody knows negotiations are not 
running a perfectly smooth and safe course between the commissioners 
appointed for the delimitation of territories and spheres in Western 
Africa, It is not dhly wljat the newspapers say ; though they ought 
not to be too contemptuously put out of court, able as they are to 
make bad blood andreven to raise.dangerous issues be‘tween two great 
countries, we know how to discount their thunder and to interpret 
their roaring, rfut when Lord Salisbury himself, with all the re- 
sponsibility of empire weighing on his shoulders, finds it right to 
give a solemn warning and to put his foot — not in, let us*hope — but 
down, it is assuredly high time for the interested parties to tak;^ stock 
of thi situation, to balance the pros and cons of the special contro- 
versy, and to ask themselves once more and once for all if it is worth 
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thd:;: .^hile, for such a cause ot for mj other short of aibsolute ixeces- 
; to ran the risk of such a <^aiaitj. My por^e lo>day is jabt to 
lent^r into the detaQs of tkis West African , dispirte, but »ther t(f 
examine 8h<nttly whether the* present state of EaropeoQ alliances 
makes a qoanrel on such a ground innoxions or advantageous or 
necessary for one or the other of the t\#o n^ons. 


I k now very well that during' the latel summer and autumn 
months no event has happened to which may be applied the favourite 
description of German writers and worthy to be called Wdthistoriachea. 
And yet it seems to me that nobody can deny, without deliberately 
blinding himsejf, that the face of things has greatly changed, and 
that a new feeling of rmcertainty, of doubt, of groping about in 
.darkness, has risen jn the minds of some European nations. There 
come sometimes to pass, in fact, either internationally or in the 
home policy of countries, events which are either as the raising of 
a curtain behind which a whole scene remained hidden, or as the 
projection of a sheaf of luminous rays on a given point, or perhaps yet 
more exactly as fingerposts pointing the way at a turning of history. 
€f I venture to put aAong these events the already remote interiiew 
of the Tsar IJicholas and of President Faure at St. Petersburg in 
August, it is not at all because 1 allow myself to be carried away by a 
patriotic enthusiasm which would provoke a just laugh at my expense, 
still less because it Whs given to me to attend this unforgettable 
meeting ftnd on account of the excited feelings of an eye-witness. 

Truth to say, the solemn promulgation of the Franco-Bussian 
alliance on board the PoQiuom was in itself an historical event, the 
reaji importance of which is to be meastired as well by the obstinacy 
of a certain press in overestimating ihe value of the word, in con- 
trast to the ihing, before the word had been pronounced and the 
iMvg named, as by the bad &ith of the same press in pooh-poohing 
,|Ure interest of the transaction once it bad Occurred. Wh;^ is more, 
public avowal of the alliance before the whole worfd had been 
Iptecedfid-rl believe I may say I knpw it for a fact — by the drawing 
the bonds of frimidship* by mining thb purport and the 
puji^w of the treaty at once more precise , and more general, by 
giving the' mutual obligations so defined at the same time 
/ mofb ^pPKd^fliti^ty aud more breadth. There is no need, as I think, 
:|fce < in order to (Inmonstrate the gnsvity of an 

. sm echo in the least well-dispersed minds. 

^'.'PsetingS'. of '.sovereigns ipd. heads of States 
flPUt closed ; for.'. 'some puMio' 
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the knowledge of the world with a noisy deliberateness* Soxne papers 
in Gerjpany, even in Austria or in Italy, Ijave never ceased to protest 
there was nothing ^hanged on the Continent ; there was tnerely a 
word without meaning thrown down as a sop to the credulousness 
of French chauvinism; the true deal had^been made not between 
President Faure or M* Ha^otaux and the Tsar, but between this last 
and the Emperor WJlAelm ; after all, it •was possible and even right 
to see with perfect good-humour and complacency, a small apparent 
satisfaction ^given to France in order to quiet and still a little this 
eterrihl firebrand and tp«consolida£e peace — that is to say, a stains quo 
so evidently advantageous to the Grerman Empire. • 

On this theme, *so manifestly to order, some newsjjapers have rung 
changes to which I should be the last to deny the qualification of 
brilliant. They have juggled in the most bewitching manner with 
the formulas diplomacy. They have beaten the big drum, sounded 
the brass trumpet, put into use all the well-known qiiack'proceedingB • 
which awe so very much the bulk of ^mortals and of readers. In 
short, the plan of campaign would have been cleverly conceived and 
dexterously performed if, in spite of,all, the simplest and most artless 
of minds had not been tempted to ask why they made such a noise . 
about so trivial an incident, and if it was really worth their 
while to lash their sides and to take such dreadful pains against a • 
mere fancy of French vanity. Usually soap-bubbles, do not need 
cannon-balls to burst them, and it is not to crush a nut that the 
Creusot or the Krupp establishments put into motion their 10l)-ton 
sledge-hammers* 

And then the doings and goings of the sovereigns and statesmen 
of Europe ! Who can believe that* Wilhelm the Second has thus 
travelled, ridden, spoken, toasted— all for nothing? Who .can fancy 
it is all only his itching to be perpetually on the stage, his longing 
for the display of his fatal gift of eloquence, his restlessness and 
egotism ? Is it only in order to lay phantasms down that the Grerman 
Emperor ha? careered from one end of his country to the other ; that 
he went to^^udapest ; that'he linperiOusly summoned King Humbert 
to Wiesbaden ; that Count Goluchowski has just made a run to Monza, 
the best, but yet only the second substitute for a personal meet- 
ing between the sovereigns of Austria and Italy, since Francis Joseph 
cannot pay a visit in Rome, and Humbert cannot receive him else- 
where ? No ; all the explanations and guesses in the world cannot pre- 
vail against the stubbornness of fact. Henceforth the Dual Alliame 
hais taken place in the empyrean of Europe as a constellation of the ^ 
first rank* It is the counterpart and the equipoise of Jhe Triune 
AlUaifloe, It may publicly own its ends, which are purely ebnserva-, 
tiye* Nothing was farther from the mind of thq statesinen of France 
;^di of Russia in shaping this treaty than a policy of aggressito-^ 
we must purge ourselves of all cant. Utideniahiy, the 
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F^rencli imblic*, at first, was a little out of its reckoning when it 
found that the jRassion alliance, instead of meaning a motoal 
undentanding against Germany with a special vieyr to the restoratioir 
of the lost provinces of Alsacd and Lorraine, was for all intents and 
piiriwses a guaiantee of the atattts yw-^that is to say, of the 
territorial uti possicUtie, Such a ‘finding natural : people do not 
a ith a light heart renounce*thcir most (inerilbed ho[iSss exactly at 
the moment when fortune begins again to smile at them. It has 
been very easy to observe in t^e language and judgment of the most 
hare-brained or hot-minded jiatriots a gieat cooling of the 'exaggeiated 
warmth for l^e Bussian fiieudshi]) since this new combination has 
been put on its trial, and has been juoved a diplomatic engine and 
not the mad creation of enthusiasts. 

However, the bulk of the nation lery soon learned to value 
precisely the practical features of the new alliance. The French 
.democracy is, a^ bqttom, thoroughly peaceful. It wants, above all, 
security. Without doubt there subsists a kind of jiatriotic cult, a 
tender love for the cut-off proiunces, an unconquerable protest against 
the law of force and the contempt of right, an unquenchable hope 
,in the justice of fate and the .Nemesis of history. All these feelings 
are engraved in the heart of Frenchmen, and it will be a bad day, a 
•day of decline and diAonour, when they no longer exercise a powerful 
influence on ilieir minds. 1 believe in all seriousness and soberness 
that there is yet a living force in them, and that it w ould be the most 
madly conceived undertaking to put them wholly out of account 
and to try deliberately to associate —without a rdkdjustment of their 
territorial relations- , France and Germany. Nevertheless, human 
nature has wonderful resources, and knows bow to shift in tight 
places, and how to conciliate the most opposite duties. The sincerest, 
mqst devoted, most patriotic care and longing for the recovery of 
the lost provinces is perfectly com|ntible with the most resolute, 
reasonable acceptance of the matter-of-fact status quo. French 
citizens do want, above all, the security of the morrow. It is a grand 
thing for them after years of anxiety to fed tolerably safe^n the im- 
mediate future. What A relief — and not only for the members of the 
X^l Alliance — not to depend anp i^ore for the mainteuance of peace 
upon the will, the solitaiy will, however weU inteiftioned it may have 
been, of a sole, single man ! 

Upon suifti a foundation this new diplomatic ‘contrivance may be 
adjudged tolerably sound and strong. It is not a war engine. It 
has nothing in itself necessarily inimical towards the Triple Alliance. 
And yet there would be something fictitious in maintaining that it has 
^ot Wn, t&nt it was not destined to be detrimental to this great work 
of Priaee.BjunDoarck. First, the era of undisputed prepotency is 
iiwMoahly dosed. !l%e equIUfarinm is restored. Henceforth them 
is a Ikuope, end &ot <ndy & Oermany surrounded by its satellites sa4 
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^ coilectidn of impotent atoto. Everywhem the birtfa of a new 
order is felt In some parts it awakens jjoy and tope, in others fear 
tod sorrow. There was a kind of leaden quietness, of despairing 
.tranquillity under the old dispensation; there is just now a kind of 
shiver, of uncertainty and expectation. It is naturally among the 
Powers of the Triplice ttot the impression is the strongest. One, at 
any rate, among the tlire^associates begins to see, as uiider a flash 
of lightning, the nnnaturalness of its position. ^ ^ * 

Italy has lost tlie happiness of pe: 5 fect faith. The fall of Crispi 
has put an end to the lamentable episode of the Old Man of the 8m 
a$ well as to the mad dreamings of megalomania and to the dictature 
of incapacity. Under the Marquis di Eudini the young kingdom, 
the last born of the Great Powers, while remaining faithful to the 
hardest and heaviest obligations of its treaty, looks about to try 
to combine with what it owes to its allies what it owes to itself and 
to its immediate neighbours. It is the punishmoht of the policy* 
which has made of Italy the handmaid and the servant of the 
interests and of the grudges of Germany, that it forbids any considera- 
tion of the most pressing wants of the Peninsula, any calculation of 
its strength, any independent and autonomous ruling of its destinies. 
A time will come, and it cannot be very far oflF, wheu the enlight- 
ened patriots of the land of Cavour will ask themselves how it has* 
been possible, by what base arts, to cheat, mislead, beguile, and be- 
fool so long such a country. Everything that tends to give back to 
Italy, with a serene appreciation of its interests, the right to dhoose 
for herself her owif path, works against the ’strengthening or the 
continuance of the Triplice. Conversely, everything that militates 
against the stability and the firmness of the Triplice works for the 
liberation and the recovery of the mental balance of Italy, 

Austria offers another view — a kind of dissolving view. In the 
Hapsburg monarchy the Triple •Alliance, so long an unassailable tower 
of strength, seems threatened from two sides at once. First, there is 
the too natural recoil of the indiscreet revelations of the Bismarckiou 
press. The loyal and single-fuinded master of the Hofburg and his 
confideutiaf advisers have not been able to learn without concern 
that, while the vanquished of Sadewa made it a point of honour not 
to look beyond the four comers of liis intimacy with his conqueror, 
this last did not in the least scruple to negotiate in the dark an under- 
standing with the Sblf-same foe against whom had been contracted 
his friendship with Vienna! The public acknowledgment of the 
conclusion of the mmter^^munce with Eussia by Germany could 
not but provoke in Vienna a genuine scandal, notwithstanding all 
the protestetions of Baron Marsehall. The wound has been ostensibly 
/healed, the breach naade up ; but such deceits aare not easily forgotten. 

V perfectly justified in looking for a fomrs of 

I draedng ntorer Ilusm) not only because she hasactefl above^ 
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bourd Jind without any mysteiy, but chiefly on account of tlie estaiupio 
of Germany. ^Siuce Frande-Josepb was in iSt. Petersburg in April 
last, a true understanding* prevails between the two Courts. The 
small Slav States of the peniirtula of the Balkans have been the first 
to feel the result of this intimacy. Just now the Emperor has 
thought fit to proclaim* solemnly before the delegations this new 
departure and to put the friendship of Blussii only a ♦little behind 
or under the old alliance with Germany. The'* language of Count 
Goluohowski’b expos6 has be^n yet more emphatic. Truly, quite 
a sign of the times ! ' | ' • 

But the most dreadful wrench* the Triplice has perhaps yet 
suffered has been and is administered by the unlieard-of convulsions 
of the internal politics of Austria. It is not here the place to dilate 
on the spectacle given by the (ieimans in Cisleithania. Let it be 
sufficient for my puri)ose to note that this internal struggle — these 
,plu8 quam^civiHa/hella — have exercised and cannot but exercise 
the most fatal influence on the maintenance of the compact with 
Germany. Austria, since it has outgrown the age where the melt- 
ing together and the fusion of nationalities was possible, is apparently 
fated to federalism. The duaiism of 1807, the work of Franz Deak 
and Andrassy, has perhaps been only a halfway house on lh(^ road to a 
•more centrifugal organisation. The Slavonic nationalities, who are 
and f(‘ol themselves a majority in Cisleithania, do not int<md to remain 
perpetually under the yoke of Gormanism, thinly disguised under 
the name of cerdralism. As for the Germans, they are intoxicated 
by tlic greatness of the empire which has beenfdhnded on the expul- 
sion of Austria froin (xeiinany. Tliey gravitate towards Berlin 
without understanding that tl:\e condition of the Austro-German 
friendship is precisely tlie radical elimination of Austria from Germany. 
They do not see that since Sadowa and the treaty of 1879, the mani- 
fest destiny of|the Hapsburg monarcliy is towards the East, and that 
theii sajiremacy in the home jiolitics is not less antagonistic to the 
maintenance or the tightening of the alliance than to the principles 
of justice. This i)resent crisis threateni^ the very fundamentals of the 
Austrian State, and, at the same time, the basis of its alliances ; and 
it is further complicated by the strange contradiction which makes 
the sympathy of the whole Germknic wwld^ flow fti a broad channel 
to their fellow-Germans in Austria, while, in fact, the triumph of 
these soHmlled brethren would mean either the* destruction of the 
work of 1866 and 1870 and the reappearance of the Austrian Emperor 
as a member of the Germanic body, or the destruction of Austria and 
the enclosure of her German provinces in the German Empire. 

In saoh^a state of things there is assuredly some excuse for the 
rfouhto^^TOcw^ grumblings, and gropings-about of the Austrian 
adlMwehts of the AOiance^ And what is more, there is some* 
thhif akin to this state of antiety and dubitation in the very plane 
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which dsf^l imtil now to be the fixed point, the steady axle of this 
gieat diplomatic contrivance. Germany is no moretthe happy conatry 
pf political faith and hope. These delicaHe plants have been rudely 
touched. Hot only is Prince Bismarck, the idol of a national super- 
stition, no more at tho helm, but he does not scrapie, notwithstan^ng 
imperial presents of some doaens of good Jthenish wire, to criticise 
sharply the tmmj era, (MeX and things h0.ve changed with a rush since 
the death of the old* man who seemed to have put time to sleep, and 
to have magically invested with a kind of immortality his old 
servapts. young Emperor is unfortunately a man of genius, 
lie wonts to govern as well as to reign, tu be his own Chancellor, 
Commander-in-Chief, High Admiral, and what not. His ideas 
shape themselves with a lightning quickness, and he gives them 
immediate and solemn ex^nession. The only permanent feature of 
these changeful pronouncements is a kind of mystical faith in the 
divine right of the Ijord’s anointed, a iierpetual harptog the royal . 
prerogative, a constant undervaluation of popular franchises and 
representative institutions. Just now the Emperor has two leading 
thoughts, and wants to shape the whole course of the national life 
in accordance with them. First, the struggle against what he is 
pleased to call the subversive elements of society — ^that is to say, a 
desperate war not only against the socialist democracy which has • 
already so much toned down its methods, and wh’ich needs only some 
years of peaceful evolution to become a constitutional party, but, 
also, against the most moderate forms of Liberalism. Secondly*, the 
creation of a. gigantic war-fleet in order to make (lermany a first- 
class naval power, and to call up as by the wav^ of a magical wand 
tliat Greater Germany beyond the seas whichdie dreams of. 

Twenty-five years and more have passed since the glorious days 
of the birth of the Empire on the battle-fields of h'rance. Innumer- 
able questions have risen to disunite the nation. Socialism is perhaps 
the greatest power in the land after the State. The Church — or 
rather the Churches — are diffident, idle, or occupied with internal 
quarrels, or on a strict defengiveagainsi, the Government. liberalism, 
once taken'ia hand by Prince Bismarck, tamed, even domesticated, is 
full of suspicions, on the alert, ready to take up the pledge of battle. 
Even Conservatism, always in Prassia'of that special kind which takes 
for its motto, der Kihmg absdut — vmm, er wiaem Willm thwt—is 
resentful, angry, prone to take up .the little gome of agrarianism. 
Between the sovereign and his sul^ects there is literally os 
a cushion and a’ bolster only the present Chancellor, a little 
shrivelled, feeble, dd man, trith a small cracked voice, short 
narrow features, without a grain of ideah'sm, ’ but ke^ by his , 
diplomatic temper and his worship for prefiedents and routine out of 
dangerous reactionary dreams. When you take into account the 
strong impulse given to local foelings by Prassitm Partfoolarisnt 
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masquerading under the garb of so-called Imperialism, you get 
sufficient idea of the relative strength of the currents which threaten, 
if not the continuance or Che security of the Empire, at ady rate^ 
its well-being. Tliere cannot be any doubt that the moral authority, 
the politico] credit of Germany, has been diminished; and that in the 
same measiue as it has *beeu hurt or (reduced, in exactly the some 
measure the Triple Alliance Jias suffered if loss. * 


* II 


What ih extremely crgiious is that during the whole of this time 


Kurope-r— or, to emidoy the usual formula, the European Concert — ^has, 
externally, at any rate, and for the jmiposes of diplomacy, acted as a 


l)ody in the Eastem crisis. While all these changes weie happening, 
while the relathe weight and the mutual relations of the Great Powers 
. were undergoing all these readjustments, the fiction of a perfect 
harmony, an identical object, and a. common way of proceeding was 
c-arefully maintained on the Bhsphorus. Nobody seems exactly proud 


of the results of this great endeavour. Lord Salisbury, the other 
day, rather pleaded for extenuating circumstances. It is amusing — 
or is it melancholy ? — to see the European C'ontert become an end 


• in itself ; the maintenance of this laborious and useless contrivance 
alleged as the great result and sudicient justification of its creation. 
Peace has been preserv ed, not ev ery where, nor between all nations, but 


betwten the members of this precious doncert, and this glorious 
achievement is referred to as a perfect vindication of th<'.iwlicy of co- 


operation. People do not seem to be conscious that such a pleading is 
purely and simply a begging of the question, and arguing in a circle. 

For m^ own part, nothing is farther from my mind thap to condemn 
ip any degrep the establishment of the Concert. On tlie contrary, 
1 persist in tyiinking that this federation of the Great Powers was 
the most excellent instrument of progress, and the suiost guarantee 


of peace in a great international crisis. A grand stride towards the 
devoutly to be prayed for realisarion of the noble ideal of the European 
Confederacy was accomplished on the day when the CsCoinets felt 
themselves obliged to deliberate, to resolve, to act in common. Only 
the^ was a dreadfid rcmissness irf tlie application of the new principles. 
When the history of the Eastern crisis of a.d, 1897 comes to be 
writtm, readers will he siaitled qnd shocked to see the crossing and 
entanglement of plots and intrigues, the innumerable false steps, 
the guilty proerastination, the thousand and one Mistakes and more 
de1»b"rat e blunder's of the principal actors in the play. Lord Salis- 
jAQiy cann&t at the'Ouildhall or before the Conservative Associationa 
either«make hia own peeeaH, or acknowledge too loudly the errors of 
If he had bMU treat, he would have traced the greatest part 
nf the sins of omissim and commission of European diplomacy to 
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.*wbat is Ihe leading and ruling feature in the present situation of 
Europe ; that is to say, to the uncertainty of the public mind, 
e^coin|)!a.ssed, cribbed, cabined, and confined between the framework of 
international contrivances which have \)utlasted their usefulness or 
necessity, and which seem unable to fit themselves to new needs. 

The worst of it is that the rmsmanagement of this diploihatic cam- 
paign has inamgurated*a ndw and perhaps an infinitely more danger- 
ous stage of the Edstem Question, * Until yesterday the Ottoman 
peril had taken successively two shapes^ At first il resided entirely 
in th§ aggressive strength, the barbarous swing and rush of the in- 
vading hordes of Turks. ' There ^as a time .when conquering sultans 
and martial grand-viziers threatened continually either Hungary or 
Poland, and swept even the Christian lands up to the walls of Vienna or 
Moscow. Little by little the danger changed its face, * It was no 
longer as too strong and as a perpetual invader that Turkey weighed 
. down on the minds of stateslnen : the Ottoman Empire was too feeble. , 
The Side Man was hencefo^h on his bed of agony. Around him the 
prospective heirs quarrelled about the division of his estate. The Great 
Powers found it necessary to prevent a premature disruption, to silence 
indecorous covetousness, to watch the process of death and partition. 
During a long time they were even convinced that, the so-called 
principle of the independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire • 
was one of the copier-stones of modem international right. ^ England 
and France did not hesitate to sacrifice hundreds of thousands of lives 
and to spend hundreds of millions in order to preserve this cortrupt 
and rotten State. Happily this kind of hypifotisation finally dis- 
appeared. The Cabinets, under the irre&stible,^ sometimes unreas- 
onable pressure of public opinign, gdopted a new code of action. 
They saw that the- gradual disruption of such a body was fatal ; that 
the subject races had a perfect right to emancipate themselves anjl 
to create autonomous Stktes ;• that the only legitimate inter- 
ference for them was to regulate the process, to prevent wars and 
revolutions, to make the transition easy. Such is now the end of 
European diplomacy. Unfortunately* it seems to have raised for 
itself a har^elfet of new difficulties by the errors -and faults of its recent 
conduct. The net result of the last months of plots and. counter- 
plots is, not the real ^strengthening* of the Sultan or of Turkey, hm a 
fictitious accession to the prestige of the one and the credit of the 
other. Abdul Hamid was difficult epough to deal with when he was 
the dishonoured author of the Armenian massacres, when his 
Mahomedan sabjecl^ hated and despised him nearly as much as his 
Christian victims. The mad rashness of Grreece, the flabbiness of 
Europe, have made the recluse of Yildiz Kiosk the head of a victori- ^ 
ous army, a really popular Commander the Faithful. Tqrkey 
wm a threat when it was strong, a public calamity sinc^ it has 
become weak; what, shall we expect of this fanciful recovery, of this 
: Vot. XI,!!— No. 260 ^ 3 0 



P '' The third state of this tmhappy oouiitity' 
’ iSy 1 iBuclh wotae? than the second, already so much wor^e than 
the first. And it i$ all the fault of the European statesmen*of thf 
- fiwt jranh, to begin; with Lord* Salisbury, who dare not t^r and rend 


/ factitious bonds, overcome imaginary obstacles, and contract friend-^ 
'ships founded on real afifnities and true similarity of interests. 


The &ct is we must not let j^ss out of our view that in that Europe, 
now divided into two camps, the situation of isolated country ,^of an 
erratic body between two atellar systems, offers something anomalous. 
Those writers more sincere or more clever than those of another school, 
who willingly acknowledge that something has come to pass on the 
shores of the Neva ; that the heads of two great States do not use words 
the effect of which they are the more able to calculate in advance that 

• they have a IdUg, time declined to employ them without being 
perfectly sure— p-nd wishing others to be ^s certain — of the realities 
these words answer to, those writers have very often added that this new 
constellation, very far from causing the least anxiety or the slightest 
bad temper to Germany or to its allies, obeys* as all celestial bodies do, 
the laws of attraction, and aims at gravitating in the orbit of German 

♦ diplomacy. Sometimes they talked of a Caniinental League^ and set 
forth that it, was on thte banks of the Thames that people ought 
to care and shudder about the new order of things. They met (either 
on account of the too legitimate irritation provoked by the con- 
tradictory proceedings of Lord Salisbury in the last period of the 
mediation for the pj;eliminary treaty' between Greece and Turkey, or 
on account of inveterate and ropted. hates and grudges we had every 
reason to^believe weakened and deadened) with too* much acceptance 
iu some orgaps of the French press, apparently unable to think out. 
On the othea hand, a part of the Russian press, too prone in virtue 


of a kind of historical tradition to treat England as a foe, followed 
briskly the steps of those leaders and repeated without scruple stale 
denunciations against perfidious Albiw. •And so it was possible for 
; a moment to lend more importance than they are worth to^hose self- 
ifoQ|]|pvised champions of Anti-Britazmism, and to be even haunted 
fear of the revival of a kitid\)f Continental Blockade. 

.4i%er all there was some method in the madness of these preachers 
of a holy wax. In Germany, it impossible not to feel that England 
is more and more the natural object of all uncharitableness and envy^ 
The Trana^l business has been merely a storm signal, exactly as in 
1667 the lipxtobiprg incident between France and Prussia projected 
f . In jadv«bnc& A flobd of light on the true inwardness of the mi]rfjual dis-t 
^ and Governments. Let me be wdl 

: ; :|do nSi being endowed with the gift , of 

■sooner or later, a conflict' between 
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O^nnanyaud England. There are ihany leasohs /^^ii^^h^^ 
such a frightful encounter. All I knpw ai}d all I s^is, th^ j.^t now 
the true antagonism, the latent hostility, which leaps out on jpy and; 
the least pretext, is between the Greriman Empire and the British 
Kingdom. ^ , 

Commercial rivalry, thf. gfowing development of German trade 
and. industry, counts^ for something in this complex feeling^: Its real^ ^ 
source, I am persuaded, is chiefly in the rivalry of empire, in the 
opposite and nearly simultaneous advent of Germany as the leading 
Powe» in Europe, and ofi England* as a world-wide imperial Power. 
Between two such colossuses there may not be much love lost. Even 
if the Emperor had not added to the keenness of the antagonism by 
dreaming the dream of the naval supremacy and the beyond-seas 
splendour of Greater Germany, there Is no place in our narrow old 
world for two giants of this kidney. Hence the perpefual explosion 
of violent polemics between the papers of the two *nattons ; hence • 
the systematic bad temper of German journals in speaking of English 
things and men, not to speak here of the reciprocal * coldness of 
English organs for German men and things. Hence finally this well- 
conducted campaign for the coupling of the Dual and of the Triple 
Alliance, and the* formation of a Continental league against the 
United Kingdom. * 

Just at this moment Italian writers, . as if emulous of the 
Bismarckian indiscretions of last year, have launched into publicity 
very disturbing revelations on the^past policy of England. 1 wish 
only to mention the publication in the Niwva Antologia of the letter 
in which Count Robilant, then Prime Minister of* Italy, let appear, in 
1887, such a dislike against the renewal of the Triple Alliance under 
the conditions of inferiority Germany brought to bear on .her con- 
federate, and declared himself resolved to renew the treaty only •!£ 
England were willing to guaran^e to the Peninsula the security of 
her coasts and the status quo of the Mediterranean. According to 
subsequent information, the request of Count Robilant did not remain 
unsatisfied. Lord Salisbury, Vho was then, as now, at the head 
of the Brilish Government, as well as of the Foreign Office, found a 
way to give Italy the. required ^ssJurance without putting Mjjjj|flf 
under the neces'bity of acquainting Parliament and of soliciting a^ill 
of indemnity. 

I do not mean to raise here a constitutional question and to inquim 
if a Prime Minister has the right to contract such obligations without 
the assent and even4;he knowledge of his country. Suffice it for me 
to take up here the much more important point of the international 
bearing 6f such an act. « 

Thus Lord Salisbury had made England^ the handmaid, th^^ 
servant, the broker, of the Triple Alliance. Without benefiting hiro- 
. mlf by the creation of auch a compact, he had gone out of his way 



ift order to make it possible for Italy to overcome her reluctance 
and to renew the ♦treaty. Th^ position would have been most 
singular even without wha^ followed. But what must we {hink^t 
what must above all English citizens think, of such a policy when 
they have tasted the bitterness of its fruits? What a reward 
for such an act of devotion ! 'In what light does not appear 
the attitude of the Emperor* of his who]4 prfess in the Transvaal 
business, after we have been put in possession .of such a piece of 
history ? In truth, the amiablf and friendly crusade undertaken by 
some great papers in fevour of the fornva(ion of a Continental 
league directed against England dobs splendidly disclose the state 
of mind’ of Grermans towards Great Britain. The Subjects of 
Wilhelm seem to put before Lord Salisbury this eminently pleasant 
alternative : either toii/i its, as *our hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, or agwmst ns, as the common foe of the whole civilised 
world. Aftea sudi £jn experiment it is not very probable England or 
even the present Cabinet of St, James’s will feel tempted to play once 
more the part, of the honest and well-meaning broker to the THplice, 
If Lord Salisbury had fancied he w'ould take a leaf out of the book 
of Prince Bismarck and keep nis perfect freedom from all entangle- 
ments, while giving the hand to Italy and helping to stej) in the 
Ibid of the Triple AlMance, events have taken on themselves to 
undeceive him^ and to teach the proud lord of Hatfield that in 
diplomacy what is sauce for the goose is not sauce for the gander, and 
that a* Bismarck may try his hand with impunity in the game of 
double dealing, while a* Cecil has not got the privilege. 



IV • 

The diplomatic breaches of confidence of Signori Frassati, Chiala, 
&c.,* have not oqly thrown a flood of light on the past. Just as the yet 
more famous indiscretions of the late Greneral La Marmora in 1873, 
they have exercised a considerable influence on the present state of 
things. It has been said, perhaps without tpo great an exaggeration, 
that these publications have put out of court one, and perhaps even 
; solutions which offered /themselves to England in the pre- 

seui^PIte of international relations. * There seems* no chance for the 
rene^ial by Lord Salisbury at the present time of the Bobilant 
compacts ]^gland has had no cause to congratufeite herself on the 
result of her brokerage. It would be something akin to blindness 
for her to flttng herself once more into the breach, to*pIay the disinte- 
part of gCH-between and bailee in the bargain between Italy and 
. Oetmany, and to throw gratuitously into the balance the weight of her 
irffitnenoe! against the Franeo-Bussian couple, Even if Lord Salisbury 
had hot by burning his fingers, the case 

wholly diffe3^t» it would be impossible to bprden the 
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United Kingdom with new engagements and obligations without its' 
knowledge and without a debate in the full lights of publicity. The 
• imderhand diplomacy of the 1887 arrangement is infinitely too much 
like that masterpiece of double-dealing, the Schouvalof agreement,, to 
be exactly to the taste of English people. After all, they may claim to 
have a word to say in such a proceeding, and I am not very an:dous 
on the natufe of their relolve in this matter. But, what is more, it 
does not seem tha£ the few advocates of the accession of England to 
the Triple Alliance have gained or ^ven kept fibeir ground. The 
speotacle df the indisputable decay of this grand contrivance ; the 
. report of the more oV less sinister crackings in the scaffolding of this 
league ; tlie internal disorders which threaten the solidity of this 
majestic fabric — all these and many other causes are working together 
to cool any unreasonable enthusiasm. In the second place, though 
newspapers may not be strong enough to rule the international 
politics of a nation, and notwithstanding the narrow bonds of birth* 
blood, and marriage which tie the dynasties and the people together, 
the press war has nevertheless so thoroughly disclosed the funda- 
mental discrepancy of feelings and interests that the dream of a 
brotherhood in arms* appears more and more a chimera and an 
anachronism. Of course, miracles are not absolutely out of date. 
We find in history some cases of States and even people passing 
without transition from a condition of diffidence, bad blood, even 
positive hate, to amity and alliance. Sometimes the insults, accusa- 
tions, and reproaches of such wars of words are merely the means to 
an end — that is to say, are a rather indirect way to strike a friendship. 
I confess I am not very much tempteil to construe thus the true 
qua/rrd of O&rmaTia which the newspapers of the Vaterland have kept 
up with England for nearly two years. * 

If it is so, there remain open now before England only two 
ways. She may keep up her splendid isolation ; ^he may make 
approaches to the Franco-Eussian couple. The first term of the 
alternative is, I know, very dear to a great school of political 
thinkers and patriots. They^believe and profess that the true secret 
of Great Britain’s greatness is in her aloofoess, in her careful absten- 
tion from all the responsibilities of international entanglements. 
Historically, there*is a great deal* to say in support of this jResis. 
During this century England has, in fact, r^ched the summit of her 
internal prosperity*and of her external eminence chiefly by a strict 
adherence to the principle of isolated action. I do not scruple to 
acknowledge that ^uch a policy could be followed with the utmost 
security if things were in the state where an Aberdeen, a Stanley, 
even a Palmerston, found or left them. But what an immdhse change ! 
First Imperialism is bora~Imperialism, the bastard son of Empire 
Imperialism, which' was not yet the dominant feeling of those who 
created] Grater Britain, and who did not need to play with big ^ 
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they mde' great/ thiogs.: :’^ In^pexittlisiti 'wmts.'tO' 

/ indefimte|y md peipetually the domains ^of the t^en. ' 

lib takes as its basis of action the very simple and categorical ;^Snh%- 
tion that every claim of England is a right, and every right of 
another nation a mere unsubstantiated claim. It looks serenely 
forward to conflicts and struggles with all and every one. It has 
mapped t^e whole ^world, taken possesjibn in jedvance of all the 
desirable parts, put a lien on every fertile estate. Everybody, of 
course, has not bent the knee before the new idolvm fori i there are 
yet in England some LitUe ISnglandera^ or ,r rather, some reasipsable 
broad-minded patriots. However, Imperialism has made incredible 
advances. With the just discredit which has fallen on some of their 
narrow economical dogmas and on their social philosophy, the school 
of Manchester has seen, too, the best, noblest, most generous of its 
principles succumb to the same decline. The spirit of Gobdeu and 
Bright is no'^^ore; the spirit of Peel, Aberdeen, and Stanley has 
fled away. It is not only among professional Jingoes, among narrow- 
minded Unionists, among too clever politicians, who take patriotism 
as a last trade, that this revolution is consummated. Liberals and 
Kadicals, working-men and Trade-Unionists, have undergone the same 
change. Lord Rosebery has sometimes spoken as an Imperialist, 

^ and Mr. John Morley, with sombre rigidity, looks on Mr. Labouchere, 
with his careless levity, as perhaps his last associate in what remains of 
the true faith. Such a revolution cannot but draw along with itself > 
the gravest consequences. The only one I want to allude to just 
now is the perpetual danger for England of a conflict anywhere ; 
consequently the unavoidable necessity to look in advance for some 
support, and the impossibility to remain in a splendid isolation, which 
agreed perfectly well with tlie prudence, the wisdom, and the 
masterly inactivity ^f the United Kingdom before the Imperialism. 

* That is not all. When the Cabinet of St. James’s carefully culti- 
vated habits of single-blessedness, the state of the European chess- 
board was something wholly different. There were no great syndicates 
of Powers, Every State was pl^aying |pr bis hand. The diplomatic 
world was somewhat akin to the industrial world before»tlie advent 


of the era of gigantic Trade Societies, of agglomerated Trade-Unions, 
of Hietronal federat ions. In the«ddlnains of industry, little by little, 
ev#y one of those who want to hold their ground have felt, willingly 
or hot, obliged to combine : first the workmen, filled artisans, day- 
labourei^, and those who for a long time felt reluctant to resign even 
, ^ pari of il^ir finally the patrons thetuselves, wh# have 

o|q^ed W the ^werful Unions of their employed crushing associa*- 
tions olejEtejIloyeih. It would be in vain to contest that such a state 
'ds a state of wai All tbo same, in the relations of European Powers, 
pei^ or of latent war.preVails^ The greht Ic^Ufs 
asttd for> iho fqture the condition of an iao*- 



lateci fe^dy i« highly anomalorn. long ^ sttch 1 Ppwetas England 
remains ontsido of the framework, there is at wor^^ a oe^n cause of 
^ertufbation. The equipoise of the two systems is kef)t in some degree 
of instability on account of the possible surcharge of the roaming 
element. There is a feeling of uneasiness and even of restlessness 
among all the friends' of peace. . • - 

The infevencci^ tlien,\ plain enough. England wquld ^nsult 
her own interests, those of the whole of Europe,* those^f civilisation 
itself, in joining the Franco-Eussian alliance, or a1? any rate in estab- 
lishpig with it such a modus vivmdi aS to exclude any chance of mis* 
understanding. I know it may bear something of the appearance ofa 
bad joke tcTadvance such a paradoxical proposition just aythe moment 
when France and England are at loggerheads about some deserts in 
Western Africa and seem on the brink of a breaking out of wa r. Onc e 
again, it is not in my mind to study here the case of 
and to look for the s pecifical pio daj^es of an amicable settlement. 
With the best will in the worS, wilSElhe most resdlute purpose to keep* 
cool, it would be perfectly vain to tiy to feign not id notiicb IjKai a 
very pretty quarrel is going on ; that some imprudences, some exaggera- 
tions, and chiefly some* plotting contrivances aim at exasperating it ; 


• and that, if diplomatists have every ground to hope for a peaceful 
settlement of the issue as the result of present negotiations, they must 
disregard neither the difficulties of the undertaking, nor above all the 
obstacles raised profusely on the way by the hand * of too greedy 
politicians. On this last chapter, the importance of which nobody 
shall contest, it is not my own fancy that the. Cabinet of St. James’s 


is divided by the struggle of influences around this Western African 
question. Everybody itf England asserts or believes — some to rejoice 
and draw the most favourable auguries, others *to deplore and foresee 
funeste consequences — that Lord Salisbury is no more the undisputed 
masteV on this ground ; that 1^, Chamberlain, as Colonial Secretary 
and patented proxy of Imperialism, has claimed the right to say his 
say ; that he pulls all the strings of all the puppets, not only of his 
governors, from Sir William JiaxweU to Sir Gilbert Carter, but of the 
head and ^f all the agents of the Niger , Company, and that he 
opposes resolutely the acceptance J)y British diplomacy of a conciliar 
tory solution, where he should «only betrayal and cowardliness. 

What is perhaps the most to be regretted, is the echo these 
arrogant doctrines ,find among the public. Ah, once more I must 
exclaim: How far, how very far*6om us, is the time of the sweet 
reasonableness, I do not say of Cobden or Bright, but of Aberdeen 
and Stanley ! Doubtless, I know too well there is also among us 
Frenchmen a school or party or group, whose credo in the matter 
of conflicting interests or rights is bounded by this one and sole 
article: everything for us ! I make bold, however, to assert •that in 
France serious organs of the press— as the Temps, J outtk^I 
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LiberUy Soidly BSpvbUque I^ngaise — take great care not to follow 
ttindly such^a apiiit ; while in England you could lo^ vainly among 
the metropolitan press, fronf theBadical semi-socialist Daily Chromoh 
to the Tory 8t. Jcmiea* Gazette, without forgetting the thundering 
Times, for a jmper which does not take its stand with ^less assurance 
on the anterior, superior •unassailable right oT the Ilhited Kingdom. 
For instanqp, in this African controversy, nftiichf ought t<f turn on facts 
and docume^s, we ''hear it gravely stated that *the Cabinet of St. 
James’s has alreacty pushed to the last limits — and beyond — the spirit 
of concessions towards France ; that it is high time to pht a stc^ to 
a* generosity so ill-rewar(Jed ; that, • after having given to France 
Tonkin, Aiwam, Siam, Madagascar, quite recently Thnis, Lord 
Salisbury would do well to halt and to ask a quid] pro quo for such 
sacrifice s. This truly odd and ridiculous idea that everything a 
country adds to its domains is the gift of the sometimes prodigal 
forbearance of England ; that Gre| |.t pritain has got a kind of universa l 
fi rst charge and mortgage on the five parts of the world , on account 
of which England ccmcedes eVterytliing she does not take and gives 
everything she allows others to take — this idea is unconsciously at the 
bottom of most of the claims of Imperialism. ' I shall not discuss here 
this queer aberration. Let it be sufficient to ask what the English * 
people would think if, .in order to prepare the trial of a special issue, 

. we began by crediting the generosity of France or Germany with all the 
I conquests or annexations recently made by Great Britain, from Birmania 
to Austral Africa, without forgetting Egypt and Uganda? Would 
England accept a list of these recent territorial acquisitions as the 
balance sheet of the beneficehce of the Powers towards her, and would 
she agree to abandon and make over in exchange, as an equivalent and in 
token of gratitude, her rights or her claims on any point whatever ? 

Such, however, is the spirit which has too much prevailed in the 
preliminary di^ussions of the West African issue, where the question 
was of titles, dates, documents, papers and facts — where the best 
would be to bring to bear mutually a loyal desire to adjust and recon- 
cile together, and with the main^ienanoe of.peace, apparently contra- 
dictory rights. It has appeared sometimes as if some aVcli-protter 
wanted to break loose a spirit of contentiousness, chicanery, arrogance, 
and limvocatioii. Fortunately ah this has happ^ed far below the 
sphere where Lord Salisbury sits alone and meditative. It appears 
more arid more every day tliat this^ African business is destined to be 
the touchstone, of the true strength of the two rival statesmen in the 
councils of the Queen. Of Mr. Chamberlain, of his pmhfulness, of 
his recefit jingojbm, I shall not speak here. What the public knows or 
Ipakses Prime Minister of England does not make very 

; j^hable the i^Kstmeht of the heir of the Cecils in the ranks of the 
o{ wjluch Mrf Chamberlain thov* 

How oofild fOTget the conduct and the language: of 
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Lord Salisbury in the first crisis of cha-ilvinism in those far-off times 
when, truth |||> speak, the succession of the late |[x)rd Uerby and the 
► intosdcating splendour of the inheritance*of Lord Beaconsfield had not 
yet brought him to play the part of accessory in the Disraelitic comedy 
of Peace vdth Honour ? This disdainful Qrand SeigTimr, this high 
and strong mind, who hates the foolish* catchwords of ambitious 
mediocrity, this ohsiineAS^Solitaire^ who shunsithe crowd and detests 
the contact of the vulgar — he is not the man to followin the footsteps 
of Mr, Joseph Chamberlain — even if^personal reasons not a few did 
not#militaffe against tljis abdication. 

To conclude, I believe I majr assert two things — the first, that the 
West Afiddan quarrel is highly important, not only becahse issues of 
peace and war are contained in it, but because it is in a kind of fisishion 
the abridgment, the foreshortening of the whole of the diflBLculties 
between France and England, By its results we shall be able to 
appreciate the true disposition of Jbhe English and prenchJjovernments 
towards each other. The sure way to go to a shipwreck and to a 
rupture would be to mix and blend *all the questions now hanging 
between the two States and to try to play Egypt against Nigeria or 
the Hinterland of Lagos against the Eastern Soudan. Secondly, 
and lastly, the principal guarantee of a successful and friendly 
settlement is to leave the hands free to the statesman as distinguished 
firom the politician. The fate of the Anglo-lTrench^imderstanding 
is trembling in the balance. Everything that should give to Mr. 
Chamberlain a victory would go directly against the restoration’ of the 
entente cordiale. Let us hope Lord Salisbury has a mind broad 
enough, and a grip strong enough to dare to 4efy aiid to checkmate 
the profligate Imperialism of his Colonial Secretary. 


Francis de Pressense. 
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OUR RESERVES fon MANNING THE FLEET 


To express the fullest confidence in the officers and men of its 
admirable permanent force is the first thing to be said in any paper 
dealing witl^ th^ manning of the navy. No difficulty is experienced 
in recruiting. The*system of training is eulogised as well by foreign 
observers as by officers of our xywn service. We seem indeed to have 
attained to as high a standard of excellence as it is possible to reach 
in time of peace. The policy of providing for the manning of the 
navy by a permanent force gives us admirable crews, but it involves a 
^eavy expenditure. The cost of converting the newly entered boy 
into an able seaman* has been estimated at 300^. To keep men 
efficient they must be much at sea, entailing charges for the repairs 
and maintenance of ships, not* less in amount than those for pay, 
provisions, and the peysiouxs to which seamen of the navy are entitled 
when htirdly past the prime* of life. 

That a reserve ixS necessary for the navy wa^s fully recognised by 
Mr. Goschen in a recent speech in the House of Commons, in reply 
to a motidh by Sir Charles Dilke. It was, he said, the opinion of 
his* colleagues p.nd himself, that with Jbhe 100,000 men voted for the 
navy for 1897-8, and an addition of 6,300 next year, the permanent 
force would have reached a standard beyond which it would be 
impolitic and unwise to go in piaintaining men on the active list, 
under the colours or at sea, in time of peace. For the remainder of 
the men who might be wanted must depend on our reserve. 

Mr. Goschen gave his views ^ fo the position and value of the 
fiqyd Naval Reserve at greater length on another public occasion. 
At the last annual dinner of the reserve he spok^as follows ; — 

I ntey be perinitted, perhaps, to say a woi-d or two with regard, not only to 
the ofIcerSj but to the men of the Royal Naval Reserve. At fhe present moment it 
is ^ihposed of 10^600 men of the First Reserve, of 10,800 of the Second Reserve, of 
i^pOO engi^oejhoom complement ratings, a number which we hope to increase by 
in the pm year., Xhese numbers are distinct from the ofl^is 

h^ber al^ut 1,400, and whom we tdtimately hope to raise to 
fiae add this in to subject of the men^tlmt while the 

men represWC 
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more or less, tlie fishermen and the coasting service round tb^e is|^ds. In old 
days, perhaps, ip might have been said that the first-class Ireserve were those upon 
whom we should mainly rely ; but since sails have ceased to play a part to so 
great an extent on the sea, the second-class reserve, composed of the sturdy fisher- 
men round our coast, seem to us to be almost as valuable as the first-class reserve 
itself. And they have this advantage over their hrother sailors, that they are 
near in the case of any emergency, and will probably be the first to flock to the 
pennant in case it should bh^ocessary to call their 8i||viees into i^ctive play. . . . 

If this were a mere paper force, if this were a fojce merely to tranq[uilli8e the 
public mind, a force which should figure in Parliamentary returns, or should 
figure in the Estimates, hut to which we did not believe that any value would 
attoch in time of trial — Jaetter have" no such force at all, strike it out from our 
national power, and rely simply updn the activ^ force which you have actually 
enrolled. * 

But this is not the view which the Admiralty take of the Royal Naval 
Reserve. It is not the view which we believe the country will take of these 
men who have enrolled themselves, who are being carefully drilled, and who 
present themselves lor their drill, I believe, in the full confidedce^that they intend 
in the time of emergency to take their place side by side with the blue-jackets in 
the men-of-war which will be sent to sea todnei^t the enemy. 

Mr. Groschen next proceeded to deal with the officers and the 
supplementary list of the reserve : — 

With regard to the officers of the Royal Naval Reserve, Mr. Clark Hall has 
alluded to the fact that when we were short of lieutenants we went to the Royal 
Naval Reserve, and we found 100 efficient or 90 efficient men, willing to take 
their place side by side as executive, officers in the Itoyal *Navy, When we 
tried that experiment, an experiment which the late Lords of the Ajdmiralty 
inaugurated, and which we cordially accepted at their hands, there were dismal 
prophecies as to the probability of failure. , . In a^l respects these prophecies 
have been falsified. Men have come from the best lines under the invitation 
which was issued to them, and if ve had required 200 men instead of 100 men 
they would have come, and we should have got 200 able men. 

• 

It would be unreasonable to look to a reserve to supply men of 
tlie same stamp and quality as those reared in the n&vy. 

It is not to be expected [says Captain Mohan] that the man newly taken from 
the merchant vessel, whose concern with other ships was (confined to keeping out 
of their ■jvqy, should at once be fitted to* manoeuvre skilfully round an antagonist 
actively engaged in injuring him, nor yet be ready 'to step at once from the com- 
mand of a handful of men shipped for ct short cruise, to that of a numerous body 
which he was to animate with acommoulBpirit, train to act together for a common 
purpose, and subject to a common rigorous discipline, to which he himself was 
by previous habit a stranger. 

I* * 

At the commencement of war the navy would not look for leaders to 
its reserves. llie. permanent force will be the point of the spear. 
The reserves will follow up the blows first struck. They will fill up 
the gaps and provide the force which would be required in any pro- 
longed struggle. , 

Gon^ence in the fighting qualities of th^ British Naval Eeserve 
may he justified by the experiences of the navy of the United States^ 
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to the fierce struggle with the- South. It is put on record by Mr. 
Wilson that — * 

• ' <) 

The behaviour of the. Northern crews mainty brought into the fleet withouC 
previous training from the mercaiStile marines was admirable, and the more 
creditable as many of them were but raw recruits. Of them Farragut said : ‘ I 
have never seen a crew comf^ up like .ours, t They are ahead of the old set in 
small arms, and fully eqi^ to them at the great guiis. JThey arrived here a mere 
lot of boys ancl young mJR^ There was but one man who showed fear.^ 

Thus far, liappily, it has not been necessary to call 'upon the Naval 
Reserve to man the British fleet for war service. Our 'experiences 
have been limited to the* manoeuvres. So far as they go they have 
been entirely satisfactory. Some 590 men were embarkecl for service 
during the 1896 manoeuvres in twenty-four different ships, and their 
conduct and ability as recorded in their certificates by the captains 
of the ships in jiyhich they served were very satisfactory. Favourable 
reports also kave^been received from Her Majesty \s ships in regard to 
the conduct and g^bility of the men who have completed six to twelve 
months’ training in the navy. 

Having established the necessity for an increase in the Naval 
Reserve, to what standard of strength should the force be raised ? In 
a recent publication, Lord Hood of Avalon proposed to increase the 
reserve gradually frord 24,000 to 30,000, of whom 2,300 should be 
firemen. , 

The full requirements of the navy in the seaman class are 
computed by Commander Honner in his recent prize essay at 55,556 
men. We have avail&ble 45,527 men in the regular reserves, and 
behind them 10,800 men in the first class, and 10,600 in the second 
class naval reserve. 

Great as are the demands of the navy, we have aniple resources 
for .supplying the neieessary complements for the engine-room. As 
to officers therr is no difficulty. We have in the permanent force of 
the navy 2,000 engineers, and 2,000 engine-room artificers. In the 
great engineering works, and in the mercantile marine, we have a 
practically unlimited reserve on «which to draw. Nor need there be 
any anxiety as to the supply of working hands. If the decay of the 
sailing fleet has diminished the fai^ue of the mercantile marine as 
a nursery for seamen, the enormous incfea^e in steam tonnage has 
rendered it easy to raise a reserve of stokers. I^or all the ships built 
and buildings 18,000 stokers are aiecessary. It *is proposed in the 
estimates of the present -year to raise the numbjpr of continuous 
Service stokers to 1 5,232, and the firemen in the Royal Naval Reserve 
to 2,000 men« A thousand firemen could be got from pensioners in 
the resef^fs ^md coastguard. In the fireman class it is necessary that 
a certftyi ptojtortibn should be skilful and experienced. The work of 
ooied, trimmers, who fom a large proportion of the engine-ropm com- 
ptement, leAm 
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It "^l be seen that it is chiefly in the seams&L class that rein- 
forcement is desirable. In peace it is dif&cult t4 realise how large 
^e the demands and how rapid the waStdge in time of w^r. In 1813 
the navy was manned by 140,000 seamen and marines. Looking to 
the numbers enrolled in the French Inscription Maritime, and to the 
recommendation of I^ord Cardwell*s.commisiflon on manning, a strength 
of 50,000 fon the isesepve te, recommended by Cqjptain Eardley-Wilmot 
, does not appear excessive. ^ 

We have next to consider in what proportion thS; force should con- 
sist of seamen-class men, engine-room complement and marines. 

The proportion of seamen in«modern ships of war is smaller than 
formerly. In the first-class battleship the seaman class are 46 per 
cent. ; the engine-room ratings 18 per cent. ; the marines 13 per 
cent. ; and the artificers 3 per cent, of the total complement. In 
the latest and largest of our cruisers — the Terrible^ and Powerful 
— the engineer branch numbers nearly 300 men.* .It may be^ 
suggested that a reserve of 50,000 should include 30,000 seamen, 
10,000 stokers, 10,000 marines and Mtfctine Artillery Volunteers. 

A reserve of 30,000 seamen could undoubtedly be raised from 
the seafaring population* of the United Kingdom. In a debate in the 
last session of Parliament on Sir Charles Dilke’s motion, Mr. Gibson 
Bowles gave the following statistics from a return of the Board of* 
Trade dated April 1896 : — 

The total number of persons employed in the sailing and steam vessels^belonging 
to the United Kingdom, the Isle of Man, and the Channel Islands, excluding 
vessels employed on rivers and inland navigation and yachts, was 231,736 persons. 
Of these, 30,821 were foreigners. There were 27,193 Lascars who were Bntish 
subjects. I'he return gave the number of fishermen andvboys resident within the 
limits of the port as 73,090; persons other .than regular fishermen, 41,230; total, 
114,320. If they added the fishermen there was a total of 354,000 persons, and 
the percentage of foreigners was not 36 per cent, hut only 9 per cent. The Board cf 
Trade returns, moreover, excluded a large number of seafiiring persons ; they oftly 
took note of one crew, they excluded^ yachts and the beachmen,^8ome of the best 
seamen in the world, and they e;;Ecluded all those employed on inland rivers and 
navigation. If, therefore, they took a very moderate allowance, the grand total 
of seafaring persons belonging to tbise islands was close upon half a million. 

• ^ . * 

It is quite evident from these figures that the fisheries of Great 

Britain are flourislv’^gj thab^ men could be obtained in ample 

numbers from that source. Fishermen have much to learn when 

they first step on board a man-of-war, but they have their sea-legs. 

The French Inscription Maritirhe, mainly recruited from the 

^fisheries, is thus described by M. Weyl > — 

« 

L’lnscription Maritime, qui est la pdpinidre de nos Equipages, nous donne doe 
sujets ayant le pied marin, maie ignorants tous du service k bord d#s navires de 
guerre. * 

Though they join the navy as. raw recruit^?, the French oiScers 
are well satisfied with the men supplied to the reserve from the 
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In the ]tfiiti^ Admiralty the fishermen ar^ grow&g in 
&vmir. It is recessed that the second class reserve are morally 
axid physically superior to •notoy men in the first-class reserve. 
They spend their lives in battling with the rude seas which wash the 
coasts of Grreat Britain. They soon become efficient for deck duties 
in mastless fleets* and it is^n obvious adA'antage that they are always 
near at hand* - m < ^ ^ * 

‘ I may perhaps permit myself to look with softie satisfaction on 
the part which I tobk in Parliament in establishing the second-class 
reserve. It is the principal result of a lifelong experience a 
yachtsman and eighteen *years passed in the House of Commons. 
In several sessions of Parliament I had urged that the flsheimen with 
whom I had come into contact during many cruises round the British 
Isles would be valuable recruits for our Naval Keserve. I did not 
speak to unattei^ing ears. Mr. Ward Hunt, the then First Lord of 
t^e Admiralty, (determined to make a personal inspection. In the 
Admiralty yacht he visited eve»y part of the coast of the Uhited 
Kingdom. He came back favoftrably impressed with the fishermen, 
and the enrolment of a second-class reserve was approved. It is 
highly satisfactory to know that the force has stood the test of time, 
%nd grown in favour with the Admiralty. 

^ '^^ile the fisheries* are flourishing, we see a falling-off in the 
supply of blue-water seamen. The bold and skilful handling of large 
ships under sail in all conditions of weather is an art in which every 
seaman justly takes a pride. The moderate-sized sailing ships, and 
the coasters, which in the past were so valuable for the training of 
boys for the sea, are fast diliappearing. The large modem sailing 
ships, which still find employment in distaint voyages, will probably 
in time be Superseded by steamers. Our blue- water seamen ar^ being 
employed more and.^more in canal wallahs and ocean tramps, in 
which it is imp<yisible to keep up* the pjractice of seamanship as it was 
understood in the elder day. In the trade with the East* it is the 
universal practice to carry crews of ’coloured men under British 
officers. All the hard work of a gbea-oasliip is done in the stoke-hole, 
and employment of such ^ nature in the burning heat of tropics 
is^not suitable for Europeans. It is perhaps a matter rather of con- 
gratulation than regret that the 'men of the tropics are rfeady to 
' supply the labour which is required. The reasons why the best sea- 
men^sedk employment in steamers are not far to seek. In sailing 
ships all the social and material conditions of life are inferior, the. 
voyages longer* the labour more severe, and the*danger greater. 
For these d^advahtages the seaman finds* no compensation in more 
w^ In the port of Liverpool, on the Australian voyage, 

' iiiSi#. jpeic month in 1^48, 60 b . in I860, 60«. in 1876. 

t6 668. In Billing ships the crew are p»iid off 
|:j^ . the. of and often in foreign ports ia^' 
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away fiom home, and where it is the border to rdist temptations to 
squander in the dissipation of a few days the eamia%s of many months 
:of toil^and hardship. In steamers the in^afes range from 70a. to 90a. a 
month, and employment is continuous. 

At this stage let us ask ourselves whether it is proper that steps 
should be taken to place British subjects iif a more favoured position 
than foreigners far esnptdyment undei;the national fiag^ Shall we 
reverse the policy Cb which we have adhered rince the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws ? If we hesitate to . exclude foteigners from our . 
mercantile •marine, shall we give subsidies to sailing ships manned 
exclusively by British subjects ?* ^ 

The poKcy of subsidising the mercantile marine has been adopted 
in France with no unstinting hand. The total amount paid by the 
State in bounties on the construction of ships and machinery has 
increased from 360,000i. in 1888 to 600,000i. at the (|ate of the latest 
returns. The mileage bounty of sailing ships is no Jdfes.than Is. 
pejr thousand tons per mile traversed; Thus liberally encouraged by 
the bounty of the State, a sensible irfcrease is takmg place in the 
tonnage of French sailing ships of the largest class. 

It is vain to look to 'shipowners to assist the Admiralty to provide 
a reseiwe for the navy at their own expense. The sailing ships are ' 
disappearing because they no longer pay, and» steamship companies 
for a series of years have yielded very moderate returns on the capital 
embarked. The nine largest steamship companies wlioae^^counts 
have been published have an aggregate capital of 10,246,000f. In 
1895 they earned a net profit of 309,691i. Of this amount 179,647i, 
•was earned by the P. & 0. Company, leaving 130, 044i., or a little 
over 1^ per cent., on the ’7,726,000i. of capital of the other eight 
companies. In no form of investment is dei.)reciation more rapid 
than in the case of steamships. It was stated at a recent meeting 
of the P. & 0. Company that the 60,000 tons of steapaships sold* by 
the company during the past ten yesirs originally cost 2,104,487i., 
Imt only realised 171,810i. 

The Admiralty has hithecto been opposed to the policy of con- 
tributiorfs*}n aid of the training of reserve men. In his speech on Sir 

Charles Dilke’s motion, Mr. Gosch^n said : — 

* » ^ 

1 Bhould certahily*be sony to increase the Navy Estimates by putting upon 
them the training of men for the mercantile maiine without any security, that 
when the time comes should gain men proportionate in number to the expense 
incurred. * * . 

Clearly it is not {he duty of the State to provide cheap labour for a 
favoured industry. It might, however, be for the advantage of the 
navy to give encouragement by subsidy to sailing dhips under 
conditious which would secure tbit they would be effectively utilise 
for the.training of the Naval Eeserve. The training of offiwrs and 
seamen fpr the|sda Service may pit^rly be regarded as an essential ^ 
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, jbpeii shown by the ftatistics already quoted that we can increase the 
Kaval Eeserve to any required ilumter without calling upon the State , 
for expenditure in the rearing of seamen. Viewed, however, in 
connection with the professional training, both of officers and men, 
the total disappearance of sailing ships from the seas would be cause for 
regret. We«might begin expqpmentally with a«fewiship9, the results 
being carefully eheckedr: and proved to be satisfactory before com- 
mitting the Govenfment to a large expenditui-e. « 

The outlines of a scheme were traced ^n a paper read*, by 
Commander Caborne, R.N.^., at the tFnited Service Institution on 
the 29th of January, 1896. He proposed * 


That the Board of Trade should be furnished with funds out of the public 
purse, wherewith to annually apprentice a fixed number of lads iSot under the a^e 
of sixteen, selected for their medical fitness and respectability, to approved ship- 
oymers for a tenp. df ibree years. 

The sum to be paid should cover all expenses to which the shipowner would 
be liable, and an agreement, outside the scope of the indentures, should be entered 
into with the Government by the boys and their parents or guardians. 

At the time of apprenticeship, the boys should bti entered in the third class of 
the Royal Naval Reserve. Upon the expiration of their indentures, they should 
\tndergo three months’ instruction on board one of thb modern drill-ships ; after • 
which, they should be reqwed to serve in the fleet for a period of twelve months, 
and then he sent to one of the schools for a course of gunnery. 

On the completion of this course of training they would be in a position to 
earn their 0^ living in the merchant service. For fifteen years from the age of 
twenty they would he liable for service in the Royal Naval Reserve. They would 
be eligible for pension upon tiie terms now granted to first-class men. 

It would be most essential that considerable care should be exercised in < 
selecting ships for the bojfs in the first instance, fso that they would not at the 
outset of their career be exposed to the risk of dosing respect for those in authority 
over them, and, by the character of their treatment, become disgusted with their 
calling. 


f * f 

Captain Cabome admits that his proposals would cost money. 
He contends that if we spent 250, 000?., or even 500,000?., per annum 
in training seamen, it would be hpi a sq^ll ^um compared with the 
gigantic interests at stake* ^ 

, Haviiig dealt with the recruiting of the Naval Reserve, we may 
pt€>ce^ to consider what steps showld* be taken to secure the highest 
standai?4 9^ efficiency. The authors of the essays written in competi- 
tioh for gold medal of the Royal United Servieg Institution wera 
invited to consider the following question : In view of the changes 
w^ch have taken place in the composition of fleets dnting the preset 
crolnry, wj^t system of entry, training, and distribution is best 

client body of officers and men of all 

tbai ^ we haye now to deal are not as in the 

W%en any seaman cohld quiclfly learn to work the gtms theif^' 
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A B should be xaised to the ambunt of 121. a year. A io^^r » » 

A.i5., snou a ^ fViose who leave the navy at the end of 

the nu» .culd PMS into the thirf c m., mni, niter fifteen jem 
R recent s^h at the United Service Institution, Sir J^imd 

,^”Z. rZZerre h» teSed in the nnvjin 

and^telp, the period of eerrice i. three jeme, end in th . , 
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^mpulsoiy have {irei^ble to regi^iB » 

yeaifs esp«rieDo|f;^f ft.sMp of war. It may not be dfesirabie to make 
euddenand diesile nb«n|e|f^, end it is obvious that stneter conditions 
, ntoy invplise ppopOr^bhaw inc^ ♦ * .; 

' , ' ti .this. oonncfOtion, we have to keep in vi&w that the, British i^vy 
has' for many ^ears.been nj^anned most efficiently by contint^ns 
service, men. We must be prepay to |nd that ofBcers, yrh^ ■ 
rm^rience is confined V> another* system, desire to proceed mth 
'jOantion in introducing into the fleet two classes of men, serving, 
i'tmder diffident ;<^nditions as to prospects of advancement, as ,t0 
length of 8eeyice,, and as to early training. The pbje^ons would 
perhaps be removed if ships were specially commissioned for the 
i mdwing o£ 016 tf^eTV6.. We have a training sqnadxon for the, 
permanent force. We might commission a training squadron for the 
reserve, consisting of nsasted ironclads of the older type. Zeal and 
ability in the highly imporiiant duty of training men for ^e reserve 
ehonld be duly rewarded by promotion. 

TuihingtiO masters not injvolving organic change, it is an obvious 
remark that the efficifency of |i£he Naval Reserve largely depen<fo on the 
fooihtfes affoyded for instruction, .and ion the rewards given for 
effidmt^. UntU a recent date, the Naval Reserve were drilled in 
obsolete hulks, of which the Prandent in the West India Docks 
was a cbaiaeteristic Specimen. The ship was antiquated, tte arma^ 
mfflit obsolete, and th® driU-shed too confined. Nearly 1,000 officers 
joen of the res^fve pass ihrongh^their drill in the Pori; of London 
every year. It is h%hly satisfaotory to know that the Apdlo, a « 
M^nd-chus cruiser of modem type, is about to take the place of the > 
PrMfidi. Mr. Goschen has stated that good reports have been 
received in regard to >the training of officers and men on board the 
modem cruisers coihmissiioned as drill ships for the Naval Reserve at ; 
; S¥«M8 and Southampton. It is prfjpofed to ^he , 

letfSis^ Numerous qutotions, have, recently bfeen Mkto to . 
to to'the focilities for the drill aud instroction . ^ 

' " Assurances have beeif"g^en oixtlxeTpBSct’Of tto> 

breech^hnwiers are now placed „on, bo^rd,' aW •toO' ' 
St of ',th<^ batteries of to® Naval Reserve. , toils ! 

.jMBatoloe is lunited and partial, but ‘ 
■4'j.itoi^:to^y.vhich would foiloh^d" 
to the winter montbiU''V' , 

y m toe .itowve' imprdtofii ’ 
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attfficient to seohre a 1^ jeg«ve, fevourable opinions as to 

^ng>theoffi<fers of ae^ve^ ; 

thtor ahiUt^have Hia memorandum acoompastybjg , 

the First Lord of t Year gives evidence of the cOn^f ; 

the Navy Batistes f^ ^ the mercantile marine as^ 

fidence reposeds by the ^ fleet. It is proposed to 

reserve for the ®“P? ^ ° , ngt.by 100, making^ total of 1,4W • 

increase the Js mmked the Admijalty scheme f« 

officers. The success which has . . the mercantile 

oM.b^ 100 s 

Z . . «.p»«y "^. 

MMto, 65 totolto^te. a,rL^ *oold to totoor, 
oE to, toto, » "to ^00^’ ^jilBTJ.. EMty midutapmM 
^dent if traimng m the ^ J^nsida^ a probationer jintd 
intheB6yalNavdEes^v^d^“^^^^ 
he has served twelve . balneations and general fitosfs. 

been made as to his reserve shorid be entered 

The rule should be that all ofll ^ lowered nnde* 

as midshipmen. Themamm^age of en y ^ Bbb.ii6ateni»fe«i : 
recent regulations to 35 for officers of stai^fni i*; 

da(i<lly limited. , * • observations whiidi ha^ ^ 

^ ^ S“2S:S' 

lil dioi««*i-: 
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: ,«|ioaM be In aWps, aitd their evocation when at .8^ ,„ 

' fihoiJdnot l>eitw^jS^4a^i!.-SMae|«ymehtjsh^^ 
fimds to to cftv^.,niM8li^]!xie& of tho .Naval 

Eeserve in sailing shifs-selecied by the'Admiridt^ as qpedaHy sntntabbs , 
'finr-thepitpose. '■•' , ■' ' > , ' '* ' ’ %■'* 

&i addition toi the ireserves foir the navjiwhicdi can'be rain^ ai 
iicnne, ve have la^^ iknideveloped rbsonrces in the eoldnies. Camidat ! 
a fishing popnl[dflon numbering some 50,000 men. 'During the , 
i^ aevere urinter the j^dirts in the Gulf of St. Lawrence oould be visiteil 
by gunboats, on tiddoh instructioa could be given, e . A naval reserve 
of 5,000 men coulfi be raised in Canada. 

■ In it lias b^c^:;e8timated that we have 5,000 fishermen 

of excellent quajity. Ih' '’Victoria the Naval Brigade could be largely 
incieased if funds were hvaifeble. In New South Wales the Navtd 
Brigade has n strength, of fi50 men, the gr^t major^ being time» 
<<^ued;. ^ps should be taken 1o form a local 

hmnch of the Boyrf Eeserve with a strength of perhaps 

’‘'IjOOO men* i^usbi^dia .-’l^issesses .commodious harbourt^ strongly 
fortified, with efcundant of coal. If we were able to supply 

men ttf^fleets in need of reinforcement, the value of Australia as a 
imval baffo would be greatly enhanced. Men shonld be entered fi>r 
the Naval Biwerve in'^the ralonies on the same conditions as in the 
mother eoulriiy .: , - They shonld be under the control of the Admiralty, 
their , pay beicg ’al charge British Navy E st im a t es. Naval 

Eeserve drill sfai^ should' be established at Sydn^, NewdBisfle, 'and; 
Melbounie. !^e Victorian shipowners have undertaken to give! 
eveiy fiicility fbr attendance at drill to the men in their employ. • In. • 
the d^«cu<wi«e on Admiral Bowden Smith’s paj^, leoei^ read at. 

; 1^0 United Service Inriitution, Sir Henry Noriiulm, while regrettingi 
.-£111^ Icompacativdy few 'seamen/W^e^to '''be -fennd ^m- Ausfealia/ , 
the view that it wpuld be desi^le to haye^^iSfinlng 

^trdt'lrf'the Eoyal:Nav^i:<^’«^dehf.' 

i berecefyed. It wofild be weH to re&ruit fxp the 
,;Wd thus to make the service In a larger sm^^ than; ah' 

'. *. 

I tmstiUmoas 'as ' to the'' great ; ; 

'bf ''maria^aiod, write ' tiph 
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40'y^of^.and^<i^ JT ^^tws reserve, tbor^b 

stsssit ,.■: 

the sea servied. Tbe ^yal nresejit writer endeavoured to . 

the eaarly stage of fn Pwliament and by persenal 

^ve such support as oiey were foil 

service in the cor|^, 'w® worked the heaviest guns at wlu«b 

enthusiasm foj the Mvy, president in briUiantftyle. but 

they could be*drilled ou,,ntotieal W 

their aspirations were gy blue-jectets . 

Although net sailors, they ^iU^ry and.tbe manner 

ef the fleet rather :,T^:sible sitLtion. and^^^^^ 

This ambition at Iro^b ^ated w pe volimfoept V*^ 

recommendation of the late S« ^ Admiralty, the 

disbanded. reserve ’to thp foarine artUlery. 

force might be reviv^ as a ^ ^ originally 

Themis gcN ground for engineering wbrka. 

enrolled, a^ fi«»b the ^ I tody of men <ipnble pf , 

«ld Sbipbnildfog yf^ ' V . , - , 

cendering 8<»od ^^HafoctorY te le able to combine with 

Itw<m» bBve b^ Bodal improW^it «« 

snanning of the » fSieSien engaged in the efl^S 

*uii "kW* p^ji^ 

, liwU bf »en of older age» , 

“f 'S^^Ss 










'S 'IngBM gd<^=:;::M >fiy:;«**l«^» w» FfereiM^.^ 

, .j^gMingald . ^ |^'■]|^,llp<m nearer, '>' .;‘ ■' , ■ . , , 

'r i ' ' , , J ■ T '>^|ifaWy^ » -Woman too.’ ■ ^ ;,,„ . , . , ■ ;,■ 

ms» WeBtbn 1H» * a^We work pft the !?a^. 

good woman, mi^&teSng angels in the truest f 

Sis c<msiacu<ms|y,nOt teas iS 

!rhe gratifying success of the mmonal b^dr^ erect^ by^^e 
wes^ writer in the East of London is largely duetto a ^ 
SLpany of ladies 4f infinite tact and high purple, who bavedev^ 
'them^^ to the 4use of the sailor. More suph workt^ ^ needed. 

The .field is open iu mreiy seaport. ' Bbass^t. 
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^ ^ .u^ p. " 

Biassey cannot feil to do an jg jjiQie compe- 

whicb he touches upon ^ ^ whi(i naval officers andpoUticians 

tent than he to express an opm»n ^ ^ the 

should regard with Naval Beserve question on 

first man who thorougWy claiM npon 

„,odemUnes,andhehas.th«ef«^^“‘«^^^. jf Idiffer in^ 

ns who have followed up . only intended to help on 

details from his % is only by carefully co»«tog 

thecausehehassomuchath^. ;, 

the views of diff^t 11 ^ 8 . ^ successW sdi^ ,. 

. aspects, that authonty^ftan the weakest points of ^ 

which Embodies the bes an ^ ^ critical a p^od 

plans of experts It 18 a ^tter.to^2re^^ ^ 

in the hia^ pU his valuable views upon rSsponsi^ 

LordBra 88 eyi 8 nbtM*®*®P™ , : 

authority. a First liord of tbo Adnur^lty 8 ^^, 

Lord Biassey has quoted the ^ jg, the Navy ,’ and that ' 

that authority considers beyond 10$, 000, 

,; with regard to Jfr ^ 8 ^gpg^d upon 

service, 1 <*S v\,m kt last realised something of 

is true, that Lg*fe\dt whioh.hak 

Lfflie of the 8itu4ion,>t 



’ 'iuidl 'Ml 

!?i',iii<| tom - ■ - ' ’ 


i t;<; i ‘I'''.' ' ’''i'''f'j| S fi' I ,' ■’ ; 

:iiil(!ili*to'''ii^ .Wi wli^ ■ 

l(ki^' bliu^ .a»d : <pi' ' 

;:^'e6ldied!‘:M'tl»i'''iii^^ be «^«Piied .bjli^feat/, '■(''' WW 

:. 40 thiB iB added ia en i^e^M^j eecessi^jj^ e^ 

erbieh tbe flb^ lii^ (af iqiioted'by iJDtd Srem ejfXadiMts, tfaal %e 
Beserve o^ fiUij^'uj^^efikdeitd^i;Mt^ , 

l^dng line notice after tiie onlbr^ o£. ^ 

’’ '«^eiit that' in tlfe'e^ oitth^Britfth Naval lU)aerveei|f^;||iB|^»^^^^^ 
isor ae is poesihle, wiudst of only well4rained jp^^Htd men. 

. xi^ atate of alGGEdro ? | Antl)ority seenfs to treat: question so l%ii^y; 

-rettaches so little importance to the Beserve'^tbat instlnd of :bMng. 

' ;the best part of on^ force it is tbe smallest, most undisdplined, ill 
trained, and totallyfi^orsnt of either tbe real nijtnre,' character, - 
, or possibilities of tlfo^ vork it will be called upon to j^rform. The 
.willingness «^d« cqjorage of the officers and men of the Boyal 
NavaJi Eeserve are beyond question, but to avail ourselves of that 
' willingness and courage in % naval war under present conditions 
will Im to cause, certainly to invite, a disaster. 

,; <■ Iknd Brassey quotes at length a speech at the last Boyal Naval 
Bi^rve dinner, where the First Lord referred to their numbers (‘ in all 
.£4,800'), and in which? he enlogised the fishermen and men employed 
:itt tile opastujg service, who he said would ‘probably’ be the tot 
to fiock^ the pennant in time of war. ‘ Probably ’ is not a good 
word fo tise in mattors so important as ‘ Defence.’ We should deal 
in oertidnties and not probabilities; and With our food supplies 
shcstoaed and cut ofi^ I for one do not think that the fishermen of 
threat Britsdn will be Im neesied in time of war, or that their 
^endld couxa^ as bold and hardy seamen, or their immunii^ from 
8Ua-Si4toMes, are suffident qualities hy thetnmivK^ to make them good, 
mim to put on board a maa>ofTWar, te man a 6^ih. quick>firing gun 
<x work the torpedo tubes, on-man friit destroyers; much less wtil 
those qualities help tiieih to understand B%nato» they; have ne«er 
" guns thi^ have, never wosked, o:?‘‘to>n^er8|^||^ orders ' 
hav? never ha^. I knbw what the.' mpijr/wiu '^^^ 

‘ Oh, but we shdl .n<ft ^uim ^ Besdi^’4sefr;^ 

1 ^ a ship’s company; , ^e/;will b4i|ii^fcrilra^ 
d'dews; 6nly''a'pdcaat^ .of.a.sh^Vas^^i^y^ 
sp«idd.duti0e4*.;,.f'^!b 'Wirepiy hasb^'iii^d" 
on' tii-eonic^valr 'ibe^ , 

atate'.'i(j|.4hb;«aiBe.''’'/,^''si^^ ' 
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i.~^j^fe.}irt tht»re!fffli ri^ man reside, gtdfjft 

dpcfeyaada ? feow axe the mercshaat «lui^ out of which the(^)t»^;^ Y 
1 tekentor^ without tbafirerewa? These ere to j 

i which h&ve escaped thh atteiiti<m,of ififany professed experts., j'lh thy-'-' 

«pee<h refetred to the I'iht l/)rd ^ientoed that ‘ if th% piesent 

was a mere pape^Beservei^ force to whiofe we did hot belie^^' 
any value woidd attach in'tSme j^ ti^ . > • bettdir have no such ; 

at all, strike it out fipm our niitopower, and rely simply upon 1he» 
active force which we have a»thally enipUed. . . . This is not t&e 

yfew the Admiralty take.’ „ i, 

; I contend that so fitt as training goes the Beserve force we have 
. at present fe ^paper force. , I go further. The First I^rd has to a- 
certain extent admitted it, as , he has this year most wisely entire y 

altered the system of joining and training the llesefvew 

liord Brassey saya : ‘ It would he unreasonable to look to a Btoearve* 
to suimly men of the same stamp add quality as those reared in our' 
Ifkvy.’ He quotes Captain Mahan to prove that the man taken frouk 
the mercantile marine cannot be up to this standard. He goM on : 

* At the commencement of war the Navy would nd; look for leaders to 
its Beserves. . . . The Beserves will follow up the first blow struck. 

I entirely differ from tb«||e,view8 for the reasons already given. The 

Beserves should be as fer as is possible picked men. Over 106,000 
active ratings we must leave to the Beserves to Ml up the 
we require. We cannot do it. With our present numbers, 70,000' 
reservists is the least we dare trust to. The conduct of 
lecruits in the United States, civil war is no criterion. They W to; 

, fepf men of the same calibre as themselves. Our Beserves toll "ay®: i 
to fece trained men who have served in the ehij^ and at the jgSto^ 

they axe called upon to. fight. * . x 1 nV 

‘ Thus far,’ as Lord Brassey points out, ‘ we have not had to hwl 

' Upon our Naval Beserves to man the fleet for war Service.} but;-, we 
di^n^hpon them to do sw at the supreme momeidi, and with *11 
deferyHd to the opinion expressed as to thdr a^Uty duria^vt^^e 
Naval Manoeuvres, I differ from ‘Lord Braweyv iTh* ^Bngueas of 
the meu' is admtttedi tmt their *aMUty .(thtou# no to of 
. h«y through their system ot taaiijing) iaiaevtoly questioned^ 
& i Lord Hood of Avaldn% 8|i^inent that the. force -shoidd .oy 
* ihCseaWl! to 30,000; of whom al^ul^^ 

'.',:;jato.-ii't&e day. : "Lord' Hoed-.wlfelila.^-poM 

' -^.jeii&icahfe'fhr' the^lM^M^to of-frfe' ♦iatoi'.or-'liwfeieeejng,.'^';!.*^^ 
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ae 4iii»'-^.-<ileii»^ 

^^mi^lyin$ tTa» jiaoiai|i^-j^^ 'i^- ;ihe-«)ttg|a|(^i;pOT 

Mi»d Biasacyw ; Thji>;ljBi!^«‘(iti|i^a^^ vMoh t''iaiijb«8itii^^ly demi^<' 
pr(» aar(^'id);pr9B«iii^ 0;Q!^ itt''}^'’ia .iwangine^^ 

We ^ve ^dng <juty,J&'8B»H 

. W® heve to''take engineers in Hsliatge pf ve^atito 

Mld|g^,;aad:;e^p^ instructic^ pnrppBea, awsy fr9«f[i,i.tti5ir 

dntim' |o oxtt p^„s1;eiym txielB* And so &r ‘ the gveat 
ni(Mii^^ Wirks aAd&C4^tUP ^ a laaclSoally pnlhijaited 

i^cpl^e on which to d|]!sp^,^ it Is ewell‘'known&ct that even doiingthe' 
'Wes^t great engineeth^ atri^ not all the effwts of the Adsoiraliy^. 
the prospects of good. .]^y, pension, and rank at once^ve enahiad 
‘anthority to fOl np the and Rowing deficien<»e8 in the engine- 

ilOQSM of the i|eet,»moij|S .p«rtieularly in the artificer branch. Some 
of onr^iserve ships are becoming inefficient owing to thainsuffideii^ 
of the ehgineTroam** cane and maintenance ’ parties. 

{/A- Ijord iSrass^ even ^tradiets himeelf for while he says we need 
i^ipBjOOO stokers in onr ehgine-rooms, with the active lii^ and Eeserves: 

h» waskWc^^ ihet we oSn only depend on 17,2fi2, Wh^e is 
d^tkiiiphew;r«^^ to his own estimate? Still more 

bmpdita^Wh^is then‘theBeserve? L^rd Braesey answers this by' 
issying 'im:^ 4,006 could be got firom the pensioner reserve and coast- 
.gcnzd;; ^IThiB would give a reserve of 282, according to his own 
figiii«8l:~ ^ the ‘ active service ratings,* 

of ^er fie^' ' isan they Ins at.i one and the same time employed 
;ai (1) Active service Seanncm ths ,fleet| (2) reserve firemen to make 
[ ^dc^Boii^ in ihe enghie^aeffi, and (3) signal look-ohte rohnd the 
liiMs^: whiidi i Shoold ixpa^im was m<We their proper sphere ? Oon- 
Mdsr Jfp. I with J^otd Brasspy's neat senjenpe. ‘ It be seen that 
it is ohiefiy in th^ ;aeamen dass that reinforcement is needed.’ 

[. I thoienghly l^ee wi^. that it is difhmlt in peace 

|*'ibe‘nBaliBe -how awtt^'/deinaipds.and how rapid the .wa^gs m. 

* ^f war,* '^t 'iro ‘make" .some effint 'to realise and s^iW. fsT; 

f<Woe^e|<^,<^(k Eeswvw. To say * ^,000,; 

eaijeesd^* hi',itiard2p*’ti/ heg."thnj4®bi*fei<;^' .,‘i^_is|'^y'; 
.we imnt».' -Xl)., Jhhs^ 

:ijm,waetiniie,' 'Tordethtj^i.we'hmet!'i^'ii 
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SO P« cent f^*hei;i^ SaT' 

LTo.^^>. office*. Imd men. - JC haye this 

^;8 aad ^Mfcings oV^aii^byer 1 ^, «md given njy 

per^^^ tiib qn^pn aeM 

whiter these YO.OWVmea would be easfly fsithcoming W^r 
<itlon8, nor shall I attempt to answ^m a paiagra^ 
nf Mr Gibson Bowles, MJ., which iLowi Brassey quotes, but whi n 

: in the Mr. Bowles’s letter m most valuable, as it will invite 

areument and help to elucidate lacts. '^. , ■ 

^The value of the fishermen reserve, if ,tha ^ 
thro^l a satisfactory short service in the ^avy. I ^ 7 
I agr^ with Lord Brassey entirely * to their w^ rf trato^ ^ 
dis^ned, tnd all honour is due to him as the man who first, 

thought of using this valuable material. , i.- i. 

T^not, however, agree as >armly with him in his 
coloured crews in the stoke-hole.^ 'The heat «uthonti^ Tt, *h! 
the -European’ British fireman sho^ ^ w of- 
engine-room (in the Bed Sea, for instance) to ^ 

the tropical aone. The Enropean seanian is also «"»« ^ 
on to our British Asiatic when nnforeseen contmgencies ai^ 

which may cause disaster. . 

Lord Lssey asks some p^nput questions as to the 
the mertontile marine which our ministers will do well to . 

^^Wjavom to answer them. Itfo ‘propr.’gst *fodnei^| 
‘that steps should be taken to place British ml*^ m 
fevoured ^ition to foreigners for employmen t u^ er 

a we ‘ hedtate to exclude foreigpers mmtofo 

marine - we wwat most catteinly.* give 

rclim4ay by British sul^ects.^ Lord fnmf m f ^ f , 

saVintf ntis V*dn to look to sBipotoatoarto asri^ 
am8ery®’*br :tl^ Kavy attiheit 
* . IhpBifSt Lord is bquaUj <amspctM , , , 

&' wldil^at is hot JhstitM 


;0^V> 










*':.« i ;'' t ^/, rt :;. fe >';'^'''"^ , V ;: W ' i ?’=>'-' '.5 • 

safotiy ^te«»(!» 

shipputg ii)^'U 8 fc|fy,!.'f i^ oare and diasrilojbatitoil'!^^ 
Ilribtpwtt.;; ,^e nm, G^'vcttiimetit sidieidiiM^' U m 

ii «f jWti^ prod^re pln^iereiiiii&l’ M 

«ar>%lb to thO d^Q^&t*o£ the British mimu&ctQxdr. We ought 
to see Bxl^sh si^bsKitsed-eldpe 80^ to foreigner. <■ ^ . 

!]!ho schemes of OomiDaaQder Gabome, B.^ir., and CMumaoder 
l|^er, late B,Nm to, irMoj^ Loxd Brtkssey refers, and the sdiaiie 
of Oapi^ Crataldey,.ifcNJL, which tie does not allucto to, have this 
’.'liieriSb-^^ are definite proposals for a way out of the di$culty and 
/not me^ attacks on thd present Eeserve. I per 8 Dna% apjaove of 
. Gohnoe^der Honneii^s, the main features of that I have embodied 


;"in,S. scheme o^ niiy o^h ailw»dy extensively repotted in the'Ftess, 
All Schmnie» whidli involve payments to shipowners and to boys for 
s^gprenticeshipB to Ithe sea oomfe within the category of the Urst 
.|jQ|td’8 eondcm I tuave quoted. We do not |[et sufficient 

/aocnrity tl^t we shall ^ an adequate return in the number of men 
/si^^ the time cmnes. All mfauey spent by the country in £>nning 
/sn^ jiceerve should be spent on men trained undmr a . short B»vice 
j^tem iu the Navy itself, and should be spent (1) on training item 
whieh they«Jeave the Navy, (2) on ddequate retaining fees to keep 
them nttoch^ to the service, (3) on pensions after they have 
mrrived on sulwid^ing shipowners who will employ 

thteol^val'Itesei^em^dntKei'r^ips. ■■ 

With regwfd to the officats, it fe trup, a;temporary deficiency in 
/the Navy' ^us made good^^, ent^ 100 lientenants and sub- 
i‘; !lj«m t«aumts for the Beservej/bnt we are still dangerously short, and 


/the B^erve of these officers is inadeqoate to omr |tneed8. With 
Ijord J&assey’s viei^, as to the bettm: training ctf. these officers I 
:, thoroughly agree,j^, i ,/, ■ >, ■ 

/Ia Nothing CQUli he rniiW valuaW^^ on 


sni^y .of <Mdqnial .eeameh whq couM ibrtha Blserve, 
!i;^v^e,,t3mt:‘colonml l^^a.'ehetdd l».tr^sd'for'Otef'-^avy^ I." 
' Ivocated tbat.imimirg ,sho^'!l^;at8ttiiio«i|!%b)^^ 
],aad,v Australia, anilt'^hia 
Besei^es ,#ho,kh<Hjldvhe<^mi^ 5 ;jl^ 








']m^ iin'*9:'itoi«edt'*efage 'iii'-iwi^pfi WMi;whi<jbi"<iito: ,■; 

thefl* 'li^» or be , of ,ti«i ft EtiH^»*ix ■^' 

fionlfc»BjiwWOTer,tS#ftwU»<>iityi8»owtak^^ , 

inhftBd- AwtxftSiM many iuo^rtaot naval bases 

of sMpS ftadiom wouldbrfpto Biftbe tbelinks in onr^bftmofdftfe^ 

seeo^ abd 1 »tjM»otigl!iJ||‘ suftjort • «®y® ^ : 

^°*^het snattet to #1^ W reffcs^is with reference to that vjd^ 
:^jdt>le corps, the Maries, wbo feed to be strongly leinforc^, and a 
ixeeerve formed bn ibe lines fof the e^bMent scheme Pb* 
seeently by Major Gatliff, and to which Lord Brassey has aUi^ed. 
They should take charge of most of our coaling stations, and m 

wUevea porl^noftheArmy. Two years conld be spent in baa^ 

W the station, and one year at sea. Thus a formi&ble and val^ 
accession of strength to the manning resonrces.of tKe Navy nughm; 
maintamed, and in time of war they wonld form^a ^mble 
reserve for ships with a large number of sick and wounded to land, 
and the Beet .would form the basis of topply creating a vast economy 

on the present system. . xu 

All that Lord Brassey says as to the necessity for r^ing the 
social Hfe of onr mercmitale seaman, for improving his position, and 
making him, as in^the old days, a real Beserve for the Navy, hw ^y 
Iwirty «.pp<rt »a .ymprthj. No o»o ^ over^ fte*«kof Itat 
ffilmdU Mr, Mi» Agoe, Wwton, fcr tte BoyJ N.iry, to *hich to 
refers and other good women have laboured for the mercantile 
Tnarina ; but it uceds manyMiss Agnes Westqps to help the merchiajSk 
seamen, and the field of labour is i)erhap8 more extensive. ■ J; V, 

In conclusimi, let me point out that I possess no egcAwtioal h^e» 
-in'the merits of my own opinions where they areoppos^ to the^wyi' 
of Lord Brassey or other experts. These great subjects are not to 
be aditled off-hand by any one writer or speaker, hot only in osm 
deliberation, and by carefully comparing the views ^ rfl who ^y 
thes^pn^ems, can we hope to attain to a just and pOTect sow^m of 
them. ^ with difiacultfes, and •betouse mqperfe dis^ on 

Points of detail, the outsider is too often prone totoy fbfc^hg 1» 

„ fimiei: ^I!his i8 efttihely wrong.*, ,!Par|iameffc ^ tofttif 

iCptr6tifc dw5jbut%''fot' ’*^0; _ 

'.<narft«ee upona'3iU.befow!tH®b«®*'«f'^?o^^ 

'!• ’"'.iftitoi'l mi 4'' wmibibto bettoen,! 
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• •• 
imlakg, bat the Adtainlty have ioitiated aa entively nev BTetettn 
wbieh shoold be &ifly tried belbxe it Ib criticised adversely. 

(3) We require e Beserve *of at least 70,000 officers and * 0001 , • 

because vre have to fill up the difference beiveejS; the limit at which 
we can pat the active ser^oe ratings and the number required in 
actual warfare; and, above and beyond,* we must form a Beserve tc 
replace losses. • • • 

(4) It must be a Befttrve which has served in the fleet, because a 

Beserve should always be the bqst men. • 

(5) It must not be a Beserve of blue-jackets alone, bufof engjne- 

room ratings and marines. • * 

(6) The Government cannot expict shipowner to bear the expense 
of forming this Beserve. The State must do so. 

(7) The State must see it gets value for its money|if it i>ayB. 

(8) We must utilise (by training them) the British seamen in 
the colonies. « * • . 

(9) We must {({ation reserve ships abroad and not trust to the 
crews being able to come hoiiM*after war breaks out, or to the ships 
going out to find the crews. 

(10) We must increase the marines, and give them the charge of 
eome of the coaling stations, because these must be tmder the control 
of the Admiral in comi^and of the statiou in war time and not under 
control of a General. 

(11) The State must help to raise the status of the merchant 

seaman* and make him a Beserve for the l^avy, because the majority 
of the present Beserve fiould not be withdrawn from the mercantile 
marine in time of wait as they form the best and largest portion of 
Britishers employed. > • 

(12) Hpally, the reserve will be wanted by the State in war time 

to m|m the mercantile auxiliaries, fleets of colliers, store ships, ammuni- 
tion ships, workshoj) ships, ocean greyhounds for scouting, &c., cable 
ships, and other mercantile vessels which the fleets will require in 
time of wax. The^refore the State must help to develop and train a 
Ibger body of British seamen to man British ships in the hour of 
JBritain’s danger. * * * 

I shall not be &ir to authority if | foil to recognise that there js 
Idnmdent proof that they have taken most o^.these'matters into their 
cooAideiation lately. 

Ceabubs BEBEsrcmn. > 
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TAMMANY^ 

CliildTen, the tiger afifords a useful lesson for you. The exceeding agility of 
this creating, the extraordinary quickness of his sight, and, above all, his discrimi** 
nating power in the dark, teach you to be active in your respective oallingSi to look 
sharp to every e^gemeqt you enter into, and to let neither misty dajrs nor stormy 
nights make you^ose sight of the worthy object of your pursuit .— from 
great ipeeck to hta thirteen tribes, ^ 

» * * 

A FEW days after the inauguration of Washington as first President 
of the United States some patriots met in New York to consider 
pnblic affairs. They found much to cause them uneasy foreboding. 
Indian tribes were d!oing^ great damage by raids in rural parts ; 
an aristocratic league, the Society of Cincinnati, was attempting to 
perpetuate hereditary divisions among the* citizens ,of the young 
republic ; and it seemed possible that the results foi( which so many 
had bled, and died might be whittled down to a worthiest minimum. 
To prevent this, it was proposed that a new society be formed, ‘ to 
connect, in indissoluble bonds of firiendship, American brethren of 
known attachment to the political rights of l^aman nature and the 
liberties of the country.’ The society was to be non-partisan, beneT> 
volent, patriotic, and anti-oristocratio. Tlie idea was reived with 
enthusiasm, and it was decided that, in order to conciliate^ the 
American Indian chiefs, and to prove the fnendship of whites for 
them, the league should be formed on on Indian basis. Tammany, 
the most famous* of all red men, whose courage and sagacity haid 
for centuries been the ^thome of ^les round every comp fire, was 
chosen OS the patron saint of the patriots, and they c^led their 
society after him, • 

For some yeaSn the. Society of Tammany confined itself to its 
self-chosmi work. It organised feasts on each Independence Day ; it 
provided a vault for the negleeted bones of some men who had died 
in the war; it started a museum for the purpose of collecting and 
preserving everything relating to the history of the republic ; and 
the members kept up j^eir Indian character by occasionally dressing 
themselves in the aboriginal costume, with fealhers, nfoccasins, leg- 
gings, painted ftices, war dubs, aud polished tomahawks. The musetlm 
was not a success, and afterwards formed t&e nucleus of Bamnm's 

fflOr 
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nkfiiwt tani, mly in tbe iprew^ «#iituzy, the ao|ii-p$iflBaA ohaboter 
of tbe Society wm ebuidoned, it beoou^iog opcuiy l>«iii»>mi,tlo. 
Soon it aeqniied oonei^erattle influence in national politUf,' and 
once practically decided Breaidency of th«< United Stat^f It 
threw itself into the local poUtioa of the dty, and it i^^ually deve* 
loped its organisaytion, eWly bat Readily deteritaati^ until, in the 
middle of tl^e present century, many w^the^angry references by 
its rivals to the eorruptien of its leaders, ^Then four men came Into 
power who in a feiV years made the name of Tammany stink in the 
nostrils of th® civilised world. They were William Matey Tweed, 
Peter B* Sweeny, A. Oakey^Hall, and*Ricliard B, Connolly. 

William Tweed was the son of a New York chairmakerof Scottish 
descent, and when a young man entered into the chair business on 
his own account. But he was too fond of gaiety to ^tend properly 
to his business, and he became bankrupt and involvea his parent in 
his min. Then' he tpmed his attention to politics as a career. He 
was foreman of a local volunteer Are company, and at that time the 
Axemen were a c(fosiderable fltetor in New York civic life. Their 
engine houses were the most popular of all club rooms, the members 
were a hearty, jovial set of felbws, and thp holiday parades and great 
feasts of the brigade kept the city alive. There was the keenest 
rjvtdry betweep the different companies as to which should have the 
smartest turn-out and 'be first at fires, and Tweed’s company. No. 4, 
soon became known os the premier. Tweed was the very man for 
the work ; big, full of boisterous spirits, slangy, ‘ hail fellow, well 
met’ with everyone, keen and determined, he soon became a popular 
character. He took advantage of his popularity, in 1850, when ii7 
years old, to be elected alderman of the city, and he then initiated 
those pHnciples of municipal government which he afterwards 
brought to 'their highest pitch. He held it as an axiom that he 
«oUl(i not do wrong in seouxing as mu(^ as possible for himself and 
his friends from the public funds. Wheue possible, he would get 
grants for his old comrades, or promote public works for their benefit. 
In a short time he accumulated a,little fortune for himself, and then 
frfri ambition soared higher. He had himself elected for Oongress, 
aad spent a session in ‘Wasbingtoo. But Congress was not to his 
Bkiug; he could obtain no pic]Un^8\here, and ha returned to New 
Yurh in disgust, with his money gone and his r^utation dami^ed. 
It him some time to recover from the blou^to his purse and 

haiBom ethers ndlied around Tweed. A. Oake/Hall was of an 
altogether differeut type. Of good descent and distinguished 
manneki, a tMvei^y gtUdhAteand a man of lettmhe first came t» 

He wes a very able 

IA«y«r e eapi^ JfiwrtudH smart and up to date; and he vae 



Pe^eif1»i WeDEj-, the son of » small T 

puWiif Ifemet^, but was a great afgai^far. 
kwed to do Mb work ooseeidl, andj aU^Ugb he 
timaeif the of leader, he had aS g^t^power as any of^ thfe^. 
jM aS the group was Connolly^ tha most contemptible of aK, , Whett . 
«i accdunt^t iiwth^New^ork Customs he cultivat^ tjm . 

vote, arid was eleofed County aerk. A meUh coward, iuU ^ : 
dupUcity: suspteious. vengeful. hnrelii|ble, he soon ham^ &r hunsetf 
the name df ‘ Slippery Dick.’ The whole four were notOi^ous evil^. 

Hvers. both before and during tHeir municipal career.^ • 

Early id 1863 the mighty four began to make their power felt. . 
After long intrigue they obtained control of Tammany. Tw^ was 
•made permanent chairman of the general committee, and Ms sup- 
porters appointed to minor offices. The same year Tw^ was n^e 
Deputy Street Commissioner of New York, an office that gave Mm. 
enomous patronage; and with the Tammany leadership and the 
rifts of his public office he and hisTrieUds set themselves to ^t 
supreme control in the city. Tweed created posts whol^e m the 
street-cleaning department, to reward ^ 
in a short time sent up the expenses fourfold. In 1865 
nominated Mr. Hoffman as mayor and carried Ms election. Hoffrnam 
was personally honest, although he was wiUing to shut.Ms eyes tothe 
mornhan doubtful doings of his supporters ; so after a tifoe 
thoueht he would like a mayor who would co-operate more heartily 
with him. Hoffman was kicked upstairs by tteing elected Govemtfr, 

and A. Oakey Hall was chosen Mayor. . , 

By 1869, the ring had Npw York in its grasp- The State 
GoveLr wasits friendandthe Legislature its tool. HaU 
Sweeny City Chamberlain and County Treasurer, Connolly ^ 
ComptroUer, and Tweed head ef the street department. The mA 
ludges were bribed by the four ; the poUce were their tools, ^d eye^ 
Jmnor official theft slave. A new charter was carn^, whiOh ^Ve 
them stiff more power, and thfe worMof wholesale robbe^^wentun^ 
leaps andTjounds. It would be wearisome to trace ^^th^ at^ ^lfy 
which the ring carried on its depredhtioBs. As a specially oonstitut^ 
Board of Audit, Tw&d, Cqpnolly, and Hall had powiwbo pass 
and they drew up bogus claims ruuM^ to inilhOM of dol^: 
Ctenuine^ais were-made much.lmgor. The who 
Tiublic woric worth, say, ten thdwsand drilars,,was told to make odfc ^ 
^1 ^ thirty thousand dollaats. . it© woMd be paid Jihiee w ^ 
thouamd dblLs above Ms dWirnd the reinaiadw pf 

, Lto theripg. .CoBhoffy, ite Com^trpUei:. c^^ 

■ Stht* city ^uhto under tiames, and,endle(W 

. of^lSifibftwere'prr-**-*^''’'''''' 

xtn— No. '2«o 
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Tbjti gte*li fonr took cue f» earn the goodviU of the laob. * Their 
soj^rten were fiieely given offices, even thoiagh places had to he 
created for them. Tweed 4ns lavishly bountiful in his gifts to the 
poor, and few charities appealed to him in vain. The newspapers 
were indirectly bribed by being paid enormous sums for the insertion 
of city advertisements, ahd the ring ran its own journal and printing 
company ii^ order to obtain a fowhundred^dnsanddollaie more. Balls 
asod parties and picnics were given in almost unending succession for 
Tweed’s Mends, end the boss ran one palatial clab,i^e 'Americns,' 
merely for the delectation of fils allies. Tw^ed lived in great state, 
and his supporters paid hjm such cringing and contemptible homage 
as might well have sickened the meanest-spirited courtier of any petty 
pyincding. Those who dared to resist the boss quickly felt the weight 
of his wrath ; and, if nothing else could be done,, they would be 
thrown into prison, on a trumped up charge, denied all access to 
, their friended said kfpt there as long possible before being heard 
by a justice. 

Every one knew that Tweed and his gang were robbing the city 
in the most wholesale manner, but definite evidence was difficult to 
obtain. Some Democrats opp tsed to Tammany set themselves to work, 
and induced a minor clerk in the Comptroller’s office to make copies 
tof certain of the city accounts. These accounts were laid before Mr. 
Jennings, the editor' of the New York Timea, and, disregarding 
personal risk, he published them. The risk was anything but 
trivial ; for some time he was in danger of assassination, and the 
ring offered him, it in said, as much as a million dollars to stop 
publication. But ]\either 'threats nor bribes turned him from his 
purpose. The publication of the$e r«^ujns, showing as they did that 
nearly twelve million dollars had been stolen by the ring, aroused 
XUnch indignation, but still nothing was done. Peojile could not see 
ill^at to do. When Tweed had the cboice of juries in his hands, and 
was known to have bribed some of the judges, it was difficult to 
decide how best to proceed against him. He knew this, and when 
his opponents charged him to the faceuvith stealing he replied with 
d sneer. ‘ \V'ell,’ he smd nonchalantly, ‘ what are you going to do 
about it?’ • 

But Cioxmolly was uot of thb stuff of which great villains are 
fkliada. He grew frightened with the jmblic clamour, and got an idea 
that TV^ was about to attempt Jto put all the bjame of the defolca- 
tions on bf"*- Determined not to be made the victim, he sent for a 
leader of the lefomers, soliciting an interview. Mr. Tilden saw him, 
and induced him to band over his office to an honest deputy. The 
reipaining wambers of tbe ring, now thoroughly alarmed, attempted 
to gut at the OMUptrollev’s office and bom all the vouoliers of city ac- 
cotintar They were onty partly snocessful, and, under the new dej^ty, 



ISr. obtained io dl ^ ' dty‘]Mir|iiei:!S.' F<» tign' days ha 

'voxked at aad then dtew up and issued a i^ement a^awing 
otoai^t ndth ptoofe, the robberies of tb§ j&ngl 

Ko drgazii8airi<ni was sufficient to withstand the storm of in-* 
digiurii<^ that followed. Tammany was overthrown, a reform ad> 
minietration fdeeted, and most of the leading snpjxnrters of the ting 
fled. Tweed ^foced the liiud^r out, and was brought tOkthe dodcr 
After a long trial he* was sentenced to fourteeif years’ imprisonment, 
but on a technical plea was released fk the end df the first year. 
Thence wa8*resrrested^n a cCvil suit, and after escape and rearrest 
died in prison in 1876. * . 

A !l^unnlany chieftain may go, but the society endures. The- 
Tweed exposure left Tammany almost poweriess, but the few who 
still remained Mthftil elected an Irishman, ‘ Honest ’ John Kelly, as 
their head, and Kelly gave himself up day aud night to the work of 
reorganisation. ‘It was uphill work, and it was .many years before < 
the Society was ouce more a real political force. In ^1884 Kelly died 
of over->work, and Kichard Ooker was c&osen ‘ boss ’ in his stead. The 
career of Bichard Croker, who on the Ist of January, 1898, becomes 
unofficial dictator of nW York City, is one of the most striking 
romances of modem America : a romance so strange that future 
generations will probably regard it as incredibld. The son of a Cork * 
blacksmith, Bicbard Croker was taken by his parents J» Ne^if York 
when a child of two, and was brought up there amidst great' jwverty. 
When thirteen he went as cleaner in the engine shops of the Harlem 
Bailroad, and almost at once pushed his way*forward. ‘ He became 
associated with one of the gangs of lads ‘who plague .the lower pa^ 
of the dty, the Fourth Avenue Tunnel gang, and quickly became 
their leader. He was a good amateur prize fighter, lacking neithmr 
pluck nor skill, and at one time he evidently contemplated tf^ng pA 
prize-fighting as a means of Uvkig. His fight with Lynch in Jonese - 
Wood in 1866, when he defeated the great bruiser, is still remem- ’ 
hered with admiration by New York ‘ sjwrtsmen.’ After a time he 
ahandoneid the engine^ shop for politics. He met James O’Brien, a 
Democratic leadw, and, on account of his infinenoe among the roughs 
of lihe East Side, was treated with consideration. A firiendship sprang 
up between the two, knd O’JBrien gave Croker some political woric. He 
obtained the leadership of the Slst Wthd, and when only twenty-font 
was elected an alderman. For ; a. period he worked, under O'Bri^, 
with Tweed ; and he was one of Connolly’s supporters. At tiiis time 
he was still chiefly noted for hfo power with es fists. 

‘^e New.Yoii 2%tSs, for ittStahee, 8th of Septembw, Ifi71,4feh 
£kted hbW'he assanlted a rival with a shmg shot, knocked^ him doisn; 

kicked him. * Ex-Ald^miitti Biohaid Crok€f,,of 
‘'Wiwf,’ it wtmt on, ‘is the of St. Palrickfe AUiaiuje (Dick 

■ ■■a.es ' 
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secret org*M$ati6ti in . [He] is now holding 

« tdbecure pofiitioli under XHck CoonnUy, and is oecask>iall 7 spe 
{minted as a oonunissioner An street openings. He is al8o the 
individoal who put in a bid forthe Washington Market (it is supposed) 
as a blind fat “ Slippery pick.'' ’ * 

It is believed that O'Brien had ranch tb do with sedtiring the ex- 
posuie of Tweed, and Croke# naturally foflowdd hfei leaSer. Daring 
the next fetf years h5 served the city in various ways, and, on the 
whole; did his dftty well. Hf was, of course, an expert in ali the 
tricks of the machine politician, and usfd them freely. , His 
career was checked for a time by*a serious quarrel with O’Brien, 
which finally led to a tragedy. On the momiiig of an Election day 
Croker and a party of his friends set out for a tour of the polling 
booths. They met a number of O’Brienites and staged quarrelling, 
and soon O'Brien himself came on the scene. O’Brien and Croker 
’began fighting* ^nd in the general .scrimmage that followed some one 
fired a shot, killipg one of O’Brien’s followers. Croker was arrested 
on the charge of murder. Tfiere was a great confiict of evidence, 
and, after seventeen hours’ delib^tion, the jury found itsplf unable 
to agree on a verdict. The majority of the jury were in fiivour of 
Croker, and public opinion has since declared him innocent. 

" The trial 8obere<f and steadied Croker, and henceforward he 
became*a different man. He dropped his rough comrades, abandoned 
fisticuff^, and grew silent, taciturn, and reserved. He obtained higher 
and higher posts in the city, and grew in fame as a ward leader of 
Tammany. 'When KAlly died, every one admitted that he was his 
mily possible successor. 

It is as * boss’ of Tammany that Croker chiefly interests us. He 
at once prpved his powers as a tactician. Avoiding a direct conflict 
wdih the County Democracy, who were then in power, he agreed to 
support them ifi exchange for certain offices. The County Democracy 
elected the mayor of New York in 1888, but in 1888 Croker felt 
, himself strong enough to once more bring a T&mmany candidate 
forward, iuid his nominee was "euecesMal.' New York then again 
. {lassed under Tammany'control. * 

understand fully what tffis^means it is necessary to kxipw 
Ttantnany obtains its power. The Boejety of Tammany, with its 
its tU Sachems, its Wiskinkie, and its Sagamore, 
Hall, in East 14th Street in New York. 3nt in 
sj^khtj^ Hall ’ people generally n^n not so muoN 

asthe greater organisation which has grown' 
Demoiaats of-NewYoiki'' 
Ihetwo ate intimately' tedBtefdi'and' 

' 'thO' ' 0iat8?aw» 'to separate theSr;'; wjwk,; 
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Viidar the General Committee, which, cominoidy ctdled/ Tammany 
Hall,’ New York is divided into election districts^ with captains 
ever Aek, whose duty is to enlkt men* under ihem« "Ptom these 
di^ariets is elected the General Committee, an enormous body, 
numbering some thousands, which ncaninally has power oyer all. 
But the power the Committee* is little more than nominal, Imr 
behind it is *an innef ri^,^ the Executive Committee. , Even this 
inner ring has only’^»rt control, for behind iff is a still smaller body 
gathered around the ‘ Boss,’ who is th% centre of all. The ‘ Boss ’ is 
autocrat, and the man ]^ho opposes him usually finds himself quickly 
and hopelessly excommunicated.* , 

Tammady has several ways of retaining its hold on the people. 
First and foremost comes its frank recognition of the principle, ’ The 
spoUs to the vigtors.’ The rulers of the Wigwam not only admit, 
bat Ixmst of their belief that those who have fought for them should 
reap pecuniary fewards from their success. Thi8.priDbiple is applied . 
to the lowest offices in the gift of the municipality, and, when 
Tammany rules, it is almost hopeless for a man to apply for even a 
day’s work as p, street cleaner unless he has a recommendation firom 
the captain of his distri<^. Next, Tammany believes in conviviality. 
Pi<mic8, brass bands, monster processions are all freely used by the 
ward captains to keep their people together. .'The last and greatest* 
of the Tammany principles, the one put in the foreipost place by 
every leader dovm to Croker, is discipline. The Wigwam l&w>no use. 
for any man who wants to think for himself, to vote as he pleafos, or 
to abstain from voting when he likes. He milSt vote the Tammany 
ticket and the entire Tammany ticket every tiipe. The leaders are 
always on the look oat for ambitious young fellows with influence, 
whom they can enlist under their banner. The yoimg Italian whom 
twraty of his fellow countrymen admire and believe in is won by one 
means or another by the word captain, induced to declare himself in 
with Tammany, and quickly brings his fellows in. The leader of a 
gang of East ^de ix^ughs, the popular foreman of* a foctory, any one 
with influence among hie associates is assiduously sought after. 
Sometiinel he is won by the offer of a small office, more often by the 
prospects of good fellowship and j[>ublioity that the Wigwam affords. 
It would be foolisb ft> declare that the system developed by Tammany 
is altogetber bad. Judged solely from an electioneering point of 
view, it has long pro«n^ its power, , Judged morally, it certainly pro- 
motes mudh frien^bip and social intercourse ; and many a poor man 
in New York found his Tammany membearsbip the great^t h^ 
when in tPcmHe. The Tammany ‘ obtains’ may not be over-scnypn- 
loua when it^ oomes to vrinuis^ an election, but they often .mieugh, 
give time,, trouble, and Tintme^ in helping combes in distrete,, quite 
Opart from any prospects of reward in votes. 
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But to rcfttmi to Mr. Croker : when TamioSnj again took otor 
tho administration of Now York in 1889 most of tke leaders were 
poor men. Before two yearsMtrere over they began to sbow 8i|;n8 of 
considerable wealth. It became the subject of common talk how one 
Tammany leader had s^t fifty thousand dollars in horseflesh, 
another had bought a big mansion, a third was largely investing in 
rural land. . Every one asked*where the m^y* carfie fiNhn, and, after 
a time, theses question! grew so loud that the State Senate appointed 
a committee, undOr Senator Fqpsett, to inquire into the matter. Heiie 
witnesses publicl/ testified that Croker was reomving gifts and was 
heavily bribing aldermmi.. But insdflicient direct evidence could be 
bad, and the o^y thing that could be brought home to Mf . Croker was 
the &ct (admitted by himself) that after he assisted Mr. Qtant in 
securing a certain office Grant made his daughter present of ten 
thousand dollars. It also came out in the same inquiry that Mr. 
Croker’s regular income for some years past had averaged about seven 
thousand dollars p year. The Fossett committee concluded without 
any of the lurid revelations that had been universally expected, and 
Tammany was again victorious. 

After this the Wigwam got intoxicated with power. Some of the 
more cautious of its leaders grew farmed and withdrew; others 
•delighted to make th^* most ostentatious display of great riches. The 
city government was going from bad to worse, and some of the rulers 
appointed by Croker were so corrupt that even old Democrats called 
for change. One police justice was notorious as having been an old 
comrade of a leading gang of burglars and bank breakers. Another 
police justice was an.ex-saloon keeper, who carried his saloon manners 
to the bench. He wound up bytaking part in a drunken brawl in a 
Bowery sidoon, and getting a black eye and broken nose. That was 
toq much oven for Tammany. But worse remained behind. 

On the setond Bunday in February 1892 the minister of a 
wealthy Presbyterian church, Dr. Charles Parkhurst, startled his 
congregation by preaching an outspoken political sermon, in which 
he attacked the Tammany adminisfratinn in most unmeasured 

language. ‘ * 

• 

The Boayor and those associated with turn are polluted harpies [he declared]* 
XTisder the pretence of go^orning this city they are feeding day and night on its 
qiiivaniig vitals. They are a lying, peijured, rum-soaked, and libidinous lot . • . 
Bteryeftrt to make men respectah]^ , hozfeat, temperate, andsexually dean is a direct 
Uow bet#esu the eyes of the mayor and his whole gong of lecherous suhordinates, 
in the eense that while we fight id^oity they shield and patronise it ; while we try 
to coneert ctixninab they manufecture them, and they have a hundred dollars 
invested in tj^e manufacturing business to every one invested in converting 
maohinmy. . . , Police and criminals all stand in with cadb other* It is simply 
ohe solid gang of eriminalf, one half in office and the other half out* 

f hie sermon was tho starting point of the now anti^Tasnmany 
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Ittomitimt. Dr. PailJaiurst called Iwfore the gitvod jury to ]^ve 
his words, but he was obliged to admit that all hf limew was the re- 
peated aocosations that appeared in almost every loofd newspaper. 
Thereupon the grand jury publicly rebuked him, and sent a formal 
presentment to the Becorder declaring their ‘disapproval and'eouf 
demnation ’ of the sermon. . Every one al once concluded that ^ 
more would he heard «f fhrkhurst in ppljtics, bat they did not know 
the man. The clergyman called a couple ofi detectives to his aid, 
and personally (visited the lowest resorts, to obtain the necessary evi- 
dence of corruption. A month later Ihe preached«a second political 
sermon, and this time he took into the pulpit with him a bundle of 
affidavits. 'He repeated and emphasised his former accusations, and 
again he was summoned before the grand jury. This time the result 
was different. ‘ The police are either incompetent or corrupt,’ the 
jury declared, and citizens generally agreed. 

The Tanunany authorities did not sit idle. .A, few months 
later one of Parkhurst’s assistants was arrested on a trumped-up 
charge of peijury, and convicted. ‘Finally, in '1894, the State 
Senate again appointed a committee, this time under Senator Lezow, 
to inquire into New York municipal affairs. Soon after the com- 
mittee was appointed Mr. Croker found it convenient to hastily 
resign the le^ership of Tammany and go to Europe. The worsjf 
accusations of the bitterest enemies of Crokerism were almost all more 
than substantiated by the evidence given before the committee. It 
was found that the police were utterly corrupt, that they extorted 
blackmail fh>m gambling house keepers, women of ill fame, saloon 
keepers, and others, and in return gave them their protection. Even 
thieves, in some instances, were fopnd to be regularly paying their 
police dues in return for immunity &om arrest. One police justice 
had to admit that he received a hundred dollars from a keeper of a 
disraderly house. Everywhere that the Lezow Committee probed, or 
that other competent critics examined, the same thing was found. 
For several year» New York had been living tmder a system of 
universal blackmail. Saloon keepers had to pay Tammany to be 
allowed to evade the Sunday closing law, merchants to be granted 
tile simplest conveniences for getting their goods into their premises. 
But in the case of Mr. Croker nd dishonesty could be proved. It was 
known that he had in a few years risen foom a poor man to a million- 
airo, but in no instance could it^b^ shown that he liad acquired this 
wealth by corruption, liis firimds said he bad made his money 
by horse-racing and real estate speculation, bat unfortunately Mr. 
Croker did not go before the witness stand to finally clear up the 
matter. While the committee was sitting he remainedun Europe. 

The usual storm of indignation followed the ‘ Lezow ’ ectposnre, 
and most reputable citizens united once more to overthrow Tdmmany. 
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Colond Strong, a weU*knowii banker, was obosM reform os^didate 
for nu^or, and sefored a m'qority of fifty thoosand. In 1896 be 
began bis administration, and/initiated a vigorons reform movement^ 
Ube police force was entirely reorganised ; municipal offices were 
given for merit rather than political reward; the streets, for the 
time in the memory'of the gldest, inhabitant, were reidly kept 
clean, and the whole local government aas takep out of politics. 
Mayor Strong’s time of ofl^ce has not been without its foults, but 
among those faults dishonesty has not been one. Pother the mis- 
take has been tOy enforce all *law8 too rigidly, and make too few 
allowances for the weaknesses of human nature in a cosmopolitan 
resort. Police President itoosevelt’s strict enforcement of ‘the Sunday 
closing and social purity laws was only his duty, but yet it cost the 
reformers many votes. 

Although the report of the ‘ I.exow ’ Committed did Tammany 
much tempgrary harm it recovered quickly. After the mayoral 
defeat of 1894 it pulled its forces together again, and rallied around 
it all the ambitibus men who were disappointed in Mayor Strong’s 
bestowal of his patronage. In the autrunn of 1896 it was able to 
score a minor victory at the polls, and it carefully nursed its strength 
for the election of November 1897. Mr. Croker, notwithstanding 
his repeated declarations that he was ' out of politics,’ came back to 
^ew York, and at on<fe took over command of his jMixty. The four- 
cornered fight 'that followed enabled Tammany to exercise its power 
to the best effect. New York is so strongly Democratic a city that 
it is only by a unions of reform forces that the opponents of the 
Democratic machine can hope ever to carry the day. This fact was 
realised in 1894; in 1897 it was ignored. Mr. Platt, the head of 
the Republican machine, piqued because the reformers acted ’inde- 
pendently^of him and would not promise the Republicans preference 
in ‘ bestowing ^municipal office, set^ up a Republican candidate. 
(General Tracy, in opposition to the reform nominee, the Hon. Seth 
Low. The independent Democrats, who opposed Tammany, would 
not support Low because, though be w^s % reformer, he was also a 
Republican, and they nominated their own man, Henry George. It 
mattered nothing that the Tammeity candidate, Judge van Wyok, 
was utterly unknown, a mere todl in the hands of Croker. The 
real question before the electors of New* York was whether they 
again wantedMr. Croker to rule oyer them or no(. Judgevan Wyok 
was almost ignored. The fight was almost entirely around the 
personality of the ‘ boss,’ and the ‘ boss ’ won. * 

Tammany has uow> the opportunity to redeem its character. 
If it gives iSreater New York an honest government, and perfonnB 
opshbalf of the promises of probity and capacity made in its election 
addresses, much of its past will be forgiven and forgotten by the 
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Torld'ot large, 'lint ever; prospect seems to point to its doing fin- 
otherwise. In Greeter New York, with its three million people, its 
, enonnons patronage and immense revenne, an incapable or dishonest 
administration will have such power of plunder and wiong-4oing 
as the Western world has never seen before. Even Tamman/s 
worst enemies cannot but hope that for bnce it will disappoint 
fears of its dbes and>the' hopes of man; pf its baser friends. 

• • 

Freb. a. McKenzih. 
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tAE DANISH, VIEW OF' . 
THE SLESVIG^HOLSTEIN QUESTION 


\ThifoUovmg repl^ to Prtffiuor Max Muller’s article in th»Maef number of 
tM» Meoie/w it publUhed at the detire of an exalted Pertonage in this country, 
interested in thesDJnish tide of the question, who considers that Pnfetsor Max 
MvMet*t vines are ineorrecf and inoonsislent with hsbaric truth. 

The author died blforc he saw the protfs, which have been submitted to and 
e^gproved cf by the same exalted Personage . — £z>. Nineteenth Contury^ 


In No. 243, May 1897, of this Beyiew Professor Max Muller has 
Kitten an article on *Tke Schleswig-Holstein Question and its place 
in History.’ 

Professor Muller admits that a recent book, Schleavrig-SUslema 
Befrwumg, by the late Professor Karl Jansen of Kiel and Karl 
Sainwer, has furnished him with the main facts of his article. It 
seems strange that it should *not have occurred to so learned and 
sagaoioas a man as Professor Miill^ th^t information derived from 
the University of Kiel — the headquarters of all the seditious writings 
against Deniwk, the very university whexe the influmice of the 
Auguktenburg faxaily always wasparamopnt — ought necessarily to be 
examined with the utmost care and criticism. Professor Muller’s 
German ‘name and probable German origin do not <»pnon give a 
eufficient guarantee that he is abl^'to form an unbiassed judgm^t 
of the contents of a book written by Denmark’s bittmest enemies. ,It 
arill be the object of the following lines to show that nearly all, and 
especiially tiu moot important /octs^in'Demuark’s favour have been 
— ^no doubt unintentionBlly — omitted, and that cousequently Pro- 
fessor MiUlar’s paper is thoroughly onesided, and, cannot jrank as 
historical endtfaoe of events which alter the lapse of so many years 
might qnite vndl be investigated without any personal or pcditical 
Has. * 

Professor Miillar endeavours to shoar (1) that the Geiman-Daiiish 
Wan was tilie JZmdhMdehm (luei&r match) which was the res! cause 
of sabseqtftmt events, via.* the Piwso-Aiu^i^ War in 1866, and the 
Fiimco-Oernum War in 3.870 } (8) that the pretensions and rights te 



of ' Anisiitieyiatl yrm 

tik^tl^ed by the G«niaflii 0<AftidtbE^^ of 

fm^, iMearick William the Fomth ; thi^ only hi|^jBic boosidb^ 
tionB of State induced Bismarck to thrust nside these r^hts' the 
and finally, after the comjuest of *tiie Duchies, td in(;en:i(iai^ 
them vitU BiussUt. 'According te.the Bight BidfiMIQir, 

Denmark clearly possessed no ngkts wliAtever^ and con8e(}neiitty 
the dismemberment of the Dan|sh Monarchy was a Just and 
righteous ^ct, ^ * 


‘ s 

As td (1) the Professor is no doubt right. Prussian inter- 
ference was evidently a baUm d*mai of Bismarck’s, intended to 
ascertain ^hgk he, unfettered by the other Powers, might venture 
to do. 


The passitity of the Powers led him on furth«r"and further until 
he, as a condition of peace, had accomplished the surrender of both 
Duchies to Crermany. This passivity of the Powers showed him that 
he need risk no interference in his endeavours to expel Austria from 
Grermany, nor in his iong-prepared war against France. 

We do not believe that there lives a sensible English, Bussian, 
or French statesman who does not now bitterly repent that their 
countries did not, at the time, stop the pretensions and soarings of 
the German eagle. It is not the dismemberment of the Danish 
Monarchy that weighs in the scale, but the .creation of a ‘powerful 
German fleet — ^rendered possible by the Conquest. Germany noW 
rules the Baltic; Germany’s colonial enteippses are dependent on a 
strong fleet. It is impossible that either Bussia or England should 
be oveipleased by this state of things, which might have been pre- 
vented— ‘to a certaia extent — by a little* enei^y shown in time by 
Bussia and England combined. • ' 

While, therefore, Professor Muller is right in pretending that the 
German-Danisfr War was at the tettom of the subsequent wiurs^^-^ei^ 
of Germanys unification t^it does not absolutely follow that no 
attempt on Prussia’s part to expel Austria or to attack France would 
or conld have been made but for that war. That it gave m 
enormous impul^ to wkat happened after, and greatly froilitated 
Prussia’s enterjffises, is certaiUi 
'''''' • 

« As to (2) ft requires a demonstration of some length to show 
how Orroneop Professmr Altilleris opinions are, and to point out 
the facts which are of vital importance tS the solution of the ques- 
tion of rigbWfacts on which the Professor, strangely^enough, hMly 
has touched. > . ■ • 

It is an incredible of great 'man of sbieu^ to repre- 
sent as n vma inbde by himself or his reft^ (Pro&sS^ 




, ipf tJjL^ Sl6SVig*^Hcillt^lof 

oocupiod, ;ihe and publicists of Eutope— is 

li^ple and uncomplicated as a mathematical formula^ 

This interpretatiou is not a lieic discovery ; on the contrary it is 
old; it has been repeated over and over <fd ir^nUvm. Unfor- 
tunately it has had this one^fault : |t hastnever been believed in, nor 
acknowledged by one single, statesman* The idearfAat^^m Bleavig 
and HdsUin the Oldej^itytirg male line alone ca^ reign was pro- 
pounded for the first time in 1837, precisely the same year in which 
Hanover was separated from England, and the^ man who advocated 
this idea was the Dvke of Au^UBtenhury (Christian August), the same 
man who pretended to be, under certain circumstances, the sole heir 
, to these Duchies. Before that, nobody had thought of this ; and even 
a considerable time after nobody wished to adopt this new ‘ discovery,’ 
because very few persons, or mtber nobody, wished a sepuration ficom 
Denmark, not th^ Duke himself It is a known fact that this 
Prince endeavoured to induce the Danish King and the Danish 
people to change 'fiie suecessioii of the kingdom in fovour of him 
and his house. His pretension to the succession was simply put 
forward to conjure up a fear of the division of the monarchy in case 
his pretensions should not be adopted. For later, when the national 
di^enfflon between Danes* and Germans had attained a certain height, 
the Germans adopted this idea of a separate succession, but now mth 
an opposite aim, vis. to favour the separation. 

It is a curious coincidence that the Duke’s startling, publication 
(Die Erhfolge in BchlemvigSolsteinf the succession in Slesvig- 
Holstein) appeared in the very year in which Hanover was separated 
* from the English Crown. It puts the iqimense difference of the two 
cases in a ' very strpng light. It is well known that the union of 
Hanover an(f England was the consequence of a single event of a 
piureiy dynastic ch^acter. It was from the beginning, and continued 
throughout to be, a purely personal union ; it ceased to erist the 
moment its condition^ — ^common agnatic succes8iQn-*^was no more. 

is, to say the least, a hazardous contention .to compare it with the 
isoiM^ection of the Duchies to Denmark. This, however, ProfessjMr 
done. ' ^ 

Ibi t^e dispute between German^ and Dennmrk the denominatlan 
• The ^I?o<d^ies^ha8 continually been used and repeated. This has 
gteatly obscure the, (question at issue and render 

^ a clear; sblu^n of i^ unpossilde. The twb Duchies^ Slesvig and 
of them its separate history* nationality^ and 
.elanysiacknowl^ged, Holstehi,.,a»- 
oin, as originally a Ge^^ 
the male hue to Holster 






‘JW tihe 

Q^ttcttp fiotts^ (which fomeriytdigheii ia HdlsWli^^^^ 


. his fights of succession to this agnate* (Christian this Ninth). 

Notwithstanding his rights, this Prince (Christian the Ninth) did 
not oppose the occupation of Holstein by troops of the German Con- 
federation, when in 1863 the Confederation in Frankfort had objected 
to his legitimacy, and e^dently, even had circumstances allowed it 
later, Denmark w6uld never have attempted to armed occupation of 
this Duchy, ^ 

Jiater/ during thjp negotiations of peace in London, the King 
offered willingly to give over*Holstein to any prince the German 
Confederation chose to point out. 

But as to Slesvig everything is different. Professor Muller 
himself admits that Slesvig did not belong to the German Con- 
federation, nor had it ever belonged to the German Empire. It 
was, on the Contrary, from the remotest antiquity a part of the 
Danish realm. It old name was ‘ South-Jutland,* and in its southern 
part the old famous ‘ Dannevirke ’ Vas erected in 810 as a frontier 
rampart against German invasions. 

In course of time, however, Holsteen succeeded in conquering 
Slesvig from Denmark. In 1460 it had been united to Hojstein 
as apolitical corpus under the rule of the Oldenburg dynasty, and an 
Act passed in 1579 had established that in Slesvig/as in Holstein) 
the male line alone had the right of succession. But According to 
all contemporary evidences, the loss was never forgotten in Denmark ; 
it was a continual source of deepest regret fo Denmark that an old 
Danish country which still continued to a fief of the Danish 
Crown should be united to a German country, differing from it in 
law, language, and inherited customs. The only circumstance 
alleviating the loss was the fact that the Danish kings were Dukes ip 
both Duchies (in condominium with the Dukes of Gottorp). 

When, however, the establishment of sovereign monarchy aiid 
of a fixed succession (1660) had strengthened the Danish Monarchy, 
the politics of the realm quitfe naturally aimed at reconquering for the 
Croswn the old Danish country. That this eudmvtmr ivas successful 
is a historical fact not to be silehced to death by Max Miiller and 
Karl Jansen. It*succe^ed after great sacrifices ai/id efforts os a 
residt of the war which term/mUi at the peace of Stockholm and 
Fred/nksbrng^ 1720. At this paaoe Sweden agreed that the whole 
of Slesvig— one; half of which had been conquered from Sweden's 
ally, the Duke of Grottorp— for ever shotdd bb incorporated in the 
Danish Crown. The mediating powers, En|land and France, jiave > 
solemn guarantee to this effect. - The kingdom of Prussia had already 
done it before. The Danish King Frederick the Fourth assumed 
the rule after a spleihn act of allegiance *by the Sesvig States, 
1721, Attkeeame time the then Duke of, Auguderih^, feo, gam 



..'.j^ ^wiy 'iwiaiated |wrt8 of 1»i« Dochy (Slesvig^^ food Peio (^e , 
ftitea; iojuria tem|K>rma. obgetiBBOpeg Stiiek iatif ewig vifider 
incorporiion.’ ^ Tk© oatii ins mam to tke King : ‘ wi© BCKjii Dem 
kflnigKohe Etbtocoe8BOren/*#«itwHZi^m <#nom» legis rtgifS'.* the 
Banish Ikw odsticcession of lijflifi (lea; r^sgwaX’which ^yaTe &e right of 
sttceeesion to the female line after the extinction of the male. 

Thus, undoubtedly, the B^chy of Slesvig was liberated from 
the |jditical union which hitherto* had existed between it fpd 
Holstein^ and was restore^ to its ancient coimection with Ben- 
mark. In the past century everybody was agreed on this point. It 
vrould be easy to cite innumerable German authors whose writings 
bear witness to tire truth of this. Every geography, from the greatest 
scientific works to the textbooks for schools, contain this : ‘ Denmark 
comprising the Kuitgdom proper thus designated and the Duchy of 
I^Mvig or SmM Jutland: Separated from these undar the German 
Ihnjnne : ‘ Holstein^’ ‘ OldenburgT ‘ Lauenburg,’ or such parts aa at any 
tithe were connected with the Banish realm as -the King’s Gorman 


possessions. 

Aipne, the old ducal finnily at Gottorp, who had lost its part of 
Slesvig, protested until" the head of this family, Paul the First, 
had succeeded tg the throne of Eussia. He came to an agreement 
with Benm^k, in which he, among other things, for ever renounced 
Slesvig.' His renunciation is made in favour of ‘Hiro koniglich 
MajeriiStwuBanemark u«d Norwegen, und DerokonigL Cronerhen:^ 
The Emperor promise^ not only to let the King keep this Duchy 
‘zu etdgm ZeUen*^ bpt to prevent ‘(hiss durch andere der selben 
Eenuncnation zuwider gehandelt*und gethan werde.* * 

But all these events and acts are entirely igniwed by Professor 
Miiller and Karl Jansen, nor did the Duke of Augustenburg take any 
heed of them. If th^e authors had made any attempt to enfeeble 


the significance of such historical facts, it would wtill be posrible 
ito believe in their good Mto ; bat total omission of them, how- 
i'iwer well known they are, looto a little like want of historicalloyalty. ’ 
!,ilp^wr stich circumstance any discussion is hopeless. 

! : had to carry on two* wars in 6];der tctoonguer the htod 

' ■ '^iWTtt faTrg' and the frontiw of JutlMMi. Wh^, in 1848, ■ aa , 

.Ijitoke'iQutin Holstein, aa in nearly all Continental States, 
piii YfipAY the strife, jain<apally* in order to deviate^ the 

' la MaC^mn as an '9W 'part, ' 

W4 "Swway imdito'rojralh^' w lfei» •; 

' ''’ "'V ' 






itt ; Tbe ep4«»^QW JmM: 

. BW^S. wlu> was weU acqwnted ^ 

* a stop to progress of Prussia. , Whoa. 
tijie Semth died (1863) things were greatly dterei la 
Sere was at the head of afi&drs p statesAan who 

tovidiwWe service during the Polish tofurre^ 
drawing Austria^to action. In later yearsiBisinarck tosel^ ^ep 
he had be n^T ^ f more outspoken, declared that he had never r 
moment baheved in the pretensions of the Duke of 
whereas he, on the liews of the Danish Kmgs death, 

‘Datmot wihebben.’ What followed was api^ war 

which the European great Powers submitted tocame 

statesman knew how to gather the Powers with the object of re- 

k*an old experience that whoever has conuuitted violmce and 
.misused his phy^ superiority a^rwarfs feeU a 
also that he has been in the nghif. But neither the ^ke nor 
Prussia will ever succeed in an attempt to prove that they were 

“ ^^L^wm by the King of Pmsia’s recognition 

of the Slesvie-Holstein contention that the Duchies formed a 

Duke of Angustenburg had. during the stimug revolurionary days in 
BerUn, prevailed upon Frederick Wilhelm the ho^h to si^ t^ 
recognition. That the contention was untenable and untrue had just 
^ ^ Wore been demonstrated in the most incontestable manner 

of t?e ddJ«ration8 of a Eoyal Committee. About Wy ye^9 Mer 
fL iWon Croton ^ieotie gave uif^nce to matnfy the same 
opimon as those effntakud vi^ the LeHer PtOeni. . _ - ^ 

is of considerable interest to study the comi^itira of the ^ 
Danish Committee its members were prmcipally M^eis, not to 

be suspected of any partjal Jseling *owai^ ^TT^CoSt 
rtti^ro hmides the King’s private secretary, Adler, Count Hempen 
Rewentlow-Criminil, the Danish Sivoy to the aerman i^^i^ation, 
Baron Pechlin, and the diplonfefBiilow, who later ended by being 
Secretary of State in tfie Cerman Foreign Offifse under Bisn^ck^ 
This came to the unanimous rwult. that the Duchy of 

iTamev^ of pdUM emds had corns to ^ vnsep^ 
hqvifjdom ofJ)m 7 M/rh (Xfifid to tike Danish awceasiMi 

.V pSant which, hofrevfw. correctly bxpressed theaf opinion, 

the letter Patent, wnicn,nowe.. . ^ t^e State 

and that it was owing to the King 8 pemoy m»v 



iiigaed the l^r. ' .^that iis evidentlj^P^ftet ncu^iub. 

' mmbera cfit^ Minidry did indeed t^ppeae ifie isamo/^ 

lifter Patent, wntU tha KinQ at last omruled thdr resUtamafamdt 
the Committee itaelf did diaa/mde the pvAlieation; bvt Cm waa 
because they did not vjisJi to give utterance to the doubt about Cie 
Holdevn, aucceaaion. These men wished to retain boCi the Dnchies 
for the Baniq^ Crown and foj ^heir reciproi^ union wii^ Deiunark,* 
which was 400 years old<^ they feared that the Kix^’s admission that 
the succession in Holstein was ^onbtful would^ when 4he male line 
was ^extinct, lead to ominous consequences. The King, «n the gon- 
tmry, md’Ma^Damah -Mii^ters maintained that by &x the most 
important thing was to establish the Banish right to Slesvig, 
whereas the relati<m to Holstein was second in importance only. 

The Letter Patent was frigidly received, amongst others by the 
Emperor of Bussia, but notoriously not in so far £ it regarded 
Slesvig. On 4he ^contrary, the Emperor Nicolas admitted without 
reatridion that he and his house were bound to maintain the, posses-' 
sion of this Duchy for Denmark. This, too, France, England, and 
Prussia had guaranteed. 

It is of no use that the Germans feign to ignore what afterwards 
happened in the years 1848-1851. Prussia supported the Holstein 
insurrection against Frederick the Seventh, but was obliged to 
abandon the pretensions insisted upon in March 1848. Prussia and 
Austria atbahdoned the claim on the unity of the Duchies, and recog- 
rdaed the King of Denmark e rigtit to separate them compUtdy in 
regard to administratioif, jurisdiction, and representation. With the 
approval of the Genqan grmt Powers, Denmark was recognised .as 
consisting of three reciprocally independent lands, viz. the 
tringiiom, Slesvig, and Holstein. The succession, common to the 
three parts,* was regulated in this way, that* the heirs, according to 
the \ex regia, to Denmark and Slesvig renounced their rights in 
favour of the present Queen Louisa, herself one of these heirs, whereas 
the Emperor of Bussia renounced his rights to -certain parts of 
Holstein in favour of her consort, the present King Christian the 
.Ninth, of the Oldenburg House. In 1852 all the greaif Po’t^^ers 
to this arrangement, Prueaia and Auatria induded, and by • 
thd l^ ,of succession of 1863, alscepted 1^ the* Danish lUgadag, 
Printm Christian was elected heir apparent to the entire imdmaible 


mohdrehy. 

The ioMice of Augustenbnrg had, by a solemn act issued in Franks 
' foH 1852, recognised the King’s dispositions. 


■In :t1ds 'hds (f '8| he ’^ys 

and nnsw Emnihe beifUretttdm Wietm 
hi ttro KSnigt Miue 8 Mt 8 ,ItSidiW'naa ■'■I 


'' wcH^/'kiiiints vi»iaimlmsD,'iBifglelelieB dm' yoti ' 

'jud ihfa&dge ftir' aHe. 

.Ver^tea' Lands,' ^«r' 
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Organii^tion AlWhS^^gt Bero MonaarcHe, gel^a^n odex Jkttaltig zu faegeuden 
Beachldesen, in keiner Weise m mtlek^ 

9 > 

, Kiis arrangement with the Duke wae principally owing to the re- 
commendation and the diplomatic efforts of Prussia. Tke late so 
Oha/neellory Prince Bismarck, was the mediator in this 
tramm^ction. By it the Duke ol^ined & very profitable sale of his 
estates, which iui^acoordahce with the puling law had been forfeited 
by the fdony committed during tlie insurrection. 

These are trivial facts, which; Professor Max Muller and Jansen 
conceal from their readers, buf they will not attempt to deny 
them if, as now, reminded of 4,hem. Was there, it may be fafir to 
ask, anything that in thd remotest way resembled these facts when 
Hanover was separated from England ? But how, if this was not the 
case, can a truthful man compare these two historical events ? 

And what%ras it that happened in 1863-1864 ? When Frederick 
the Seventh died, Duke Frederic of Augustenburg ma^e his appear- 
ance as pretender to both Duchies, publishing a document by which his 
father, the Duke (Christian Augustus^, ceded to hita his rights, those 
rights — unrecognised by any statesman — which he had, ‘ by Ms 
princely word and hCtnour* renounced for himself and his house, 
and promised never to use to trouble or endanger the tranquillity 
of Denmark ! But this event was, as is w^ll known, the starting 
point of the war with Denmark. King Christian abandoned Hol- 
stein, but when German troops, without any decfaratiom of war, 
crossed the Eider, they encountered the Danish Army, which soon, 
left to itself alone and immensely inferior >in number and equip- 
ment as it was, was overpowered. 

In this way the tw'o great Powers conquered the Duchies, but 
when afterwards the right of the Duke of Augustenburg came to be , 
examined, the Prussian Crown syndicate came to the contusion that 
the King of Denmark had beqp sole legitimate ruley in Holsteih as 
well as in Slesvig (‘ Rechtsgutachten beziiglich der Herzogthiimer 
Schleswig, Holstedn und I^auenburg, erstattet auf Grund des Aller- 
hdchsten Erlasses vom J[4.^ecen\]t)er 1864 vom Cron-Syndikat.* — 
Printed tn Berlin, 1866). 

Thus it was evident that the Danish King’s cessionx>f the Duchies 
to Prussia and Austria constituted a perfectly valid title* of seizure 
to the conquerors. The Duke was pushed aside, and so was, later on, 
Austria after the campaign in Bohemia. On the occasion Prussia 
promised to , restore to Benmark the northern Danish districts of 


» I solemnly .promise, on behajf of myself and my ' family— mri, 
amd — that I will do nothing that might trouble or endanger .the tranquiUity 

of His Boytid Majesty’s realtn or countries. Furtitier, that I will do nothing to oppose 
such decisions as His Majesty has or may arrive at regarding the succession to all 
presently under His Majesty's sceptre united lands, or Jhe future oiganisi|!bion of ^is 
Majesty’s monarchy. , 

Von. XLH— Ko. m ' 8 R 



'-Dec, 

Siepvig f-— a promise which was titever fulfilted. ^^Prussia is thus fea 
thhi day the possessor of the t\sro Duchies. 

Ihe preceding accotxnt qpi^tains the main features of the eyents^ 
to the obscuration of which ^ Professor Max Muller has had the* 
courage to lend his illustrious name. 

As to Prince Bismarck, ft must he admitted that he is more upright. 
Not without right he prides himseff on having eonquerec^the Duchies 
by small me&ns and gre^t in§eniousness. He has^known how to take 
advantage of all tjie given circumstances : (1) an unhappy but un- 
avoidable national dissension ; *(2) the Augustenburg pretension to 
the succession, which it was possible^ to put ferward because ddring 
a generation its legitimaiy had bee^ continually preacjied to the 
German population, not only of the Danish Duchies, but over the 
whole of Germany, whereas Bismarck knew that an impartial juridical 
examination could with the greatest facility prove its Etter falseness. 
(3) The blunder and want of diplomatic finesse coipmitted by the 
Danish statesmen, wlio did not see that they were aldne, without hope of 
help, placed in face of a heedless, Vutal adversary, and who neglected, 
in time, to come to terms as cheaply as possible with this adversary. 

Thus it came about that the catastrophe which befell the Danish 
Monarchy in 1864 had much more serious consequences than the 
, circumstances seemed justify, especially considering its old legiti- 
mate right. It was not only that old legitimacy was overthrown by 
the total disregard of the Gottorp renunciation of Holstein in favour 
of King Christian the Ninth, nor that old and continually renewed 
treaties in favour of yie Danish Crown's right to Slesvig were tom 
asunder, but also the principle of nationality — the sole principle 
which might with sohrie show of right have been invoked against 
the arrangement of 1852 — was put aside in the most shameful way. 

More than one half of Slesvig is to this day inhabited by 
Danish people, yho do not wish anything better than to return to 
the union with the mother country, whereas the Prussian Govern- 
ment endeavours, in spite of the promise given^ in Pragtie, by all 
possible means to subjugate the^ Danis^ element, and to efface its 
national peculiarities. It is a slap in the face to the whole Scandina- 
vian race, and a derision of the favourite talk in Germany of the 
solidarity .of the Gennan peoples.* • , 

After having shown how totally wrong Professor Miiller's concep- 
tion of the Blesvig-Holstein question is, it is of minor importance 
to point out the many errors his afttcle contains. ^ Before concluding 
there is, however, one thing which cannot be passed over in silence. 

X^fe^r M^l^ calls the present King of Denmark a ‘ Gennan ' 
prince, and ^^is consort, the Queen, a " German ' princess. Now, the 
King of Denmark was bom a Dardsh subject, in the old Danish land 
nev^T feks belonged to the German Empire. His 
‘ ^ The peace of Prague, §v 5. ' 
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fil^thei^Vas a Danish subject anil a Danish officer. His mother was a 
granddaughter of Frederick the Fifth, “King "of Itenmark. He came 
to Ccgpenhagen as a mere lad, entered J;ha Eoyal Military School, and 
'served afterwards in the Horse Gruards^ of which corps he was a Colonel 
when he was elected heir apparent. How he could ever claim the 
honour of being a ‘ Grerman prince is o, perfect riddle. The Queen 
is the daughJber of a frineessof Denmark, th^ sister of King Christian 
the Eighth. Her, father, it is true, waS, by^his title, Handgrave of 
Hesse, a Gleman prince, but lived nearly the whol^ of his long life in 
Denmark : Jie was a Danish offiqer eten before the Qu^n was bom. 
His ^ncle, the Landgfave Chaa;][es of Hesse, and his son Frederick 
were Danie^ subjects and officers. * 

According to Professor Muller’s conception of nationalities, the 
•Prince of Wales must be a ‘ Grerman ’ prince ptf^r sang, being the 
*son of a Gremian prince. The Princess of Wales, who is, according to 
the Professor, a, daughter of a ‘ German ’ father and mother, must also^ 
be a German princess. It is doubtful if the English nation will relish 
the idea that the next heirs to the throne of tjreat Britain are 
Germans ! 

A. D, J6RGENSEN 

* (the late Historian and Keeper of the State Archives of Denmark). 
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rif£ N£IV LEARNING 


At no other i)eriod than this were there so many people *who wanted 
to know about books without reading them. The demand, as usualj^ 
has created the supply. Little books on big books are the mos^ 
popular books of all. Chjtrles Lamb might have said that they were 
• no books. jKuf coliody reads Charles Ijamb now. 'The * cultured ’ 
classes, as they love to call themselves in their delightful English, 
take their Lamb from Mr. Ainger or Mr. Birrell,^ and even Lamb 
himself did something to relieve the public from the tedium of 
perusing Shakespeare. The Greek and Roman classics, have naturally 
not escaped the attention of the compiler. Greece (ancient Greece, 
-I mean) is treated the most favour^ nation. In Mr. Gosse’s 
Short Historic of the Literatures of the Worlds published by Mr. 
Heinemann, Greek literature comes first, like golf, if I remember 
rightfy, in the Badminton Jabrary, It has been entrusted to Pro- 
fessor Murray of Glas'gow, who is nothing if not modem, and may 
be taken as a tyj^e of the New Learning, within the reach of every- 
body and out of nobody dej)th.. * 

‘ Woe^to them that are at ease in Zion ! ’ The old warning of the 
Hebrew prophet must occur to many of Professor Murray’s readers, 
Mr.* Murray’s llftarning is great and hk cleverness is undeniable. His 
book is sure to be widely read and to exercise a great influence upon 
his readers. It is, however, to be feared that his influence will not be 
'.altogether a wholesome one. For he is'determined to be knowing and 
modem, or, as he would himself call it, up to date and itf the gwim. 
Before the masters of Greek litel^ture and of all literature he stands 
with his hands in his pockets his hat op the back of his head. He 
winks at them and laughs SlSem, and inirinuates that he is up to all 
their dodges. He gives I^his J^lessing and hiti patronage. He even 

406*inpares them witk^ijBsen. In letters,* as in life, it is a mistake 
display osteptat^s familiarity with the great. Mr. Murray^s un- 
•appeasable jaunt^ss leads him to pass strange and crude judgments 
upon men ‘Few p#ple care for Pindar now/ aays the 

Professor jif Ghreek in the^ University of Glasgow. 'Readers are 
wearied, by the stran^ .mixture of mules and the new mpou^end 
Ixtamof-e and the Pindar is difficult. He is more than 
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difficult ; he is obscure. The modern reader will be apt to take him 
in extracts or to taste him in anthologies. But hh is one of the few 
poets who can without absurdity be called sublime, and there is mor(‘ 
truth in the magnificent verses of on the Theban Eagle thm in 
all the slapdash criticism of Mr. Murray. ^ ‘ A love for episodes and 
anecdotes is Herodotus’s^ chief v^kness.’ Sorely it is his chief 
charm. But* the*, father of history, afi Oicero called him, and the 
first of lyric poets are not Mr. Murray’s only victims. They are in 
good company, •though they cannot be in better company than their 
own.* The TElectra of JBophocles Is admitted to be ' brilliant.’ But 
we are told that it is ‘ typically uncharining,’ and we are invited to 
ask why if is so. I respectfully decline the invitation. To on 
•i^mes before to Store, Let us be sure of the fact before we inquire 
into the reascy;i, lest we present such a spectacle as Dr. Johnson 
and Hannah More presented in their day, when, as Rossetti says, 
they deliberately sat down before the outspread sflnnets of Milton* 
to ascertain for him why they were so^ bad. Aristophanes ‘ seems to 
have deserved his success!.’ He does indeed. But Aristophanes 
seems to puzzle the learned professor not a little. For on the same 
page we read that * only his own age could really stand ’ him, and 
that * at the present day he seems to share with Homer and iEschylus 
and Theocritus the power of appealing directly to the interest and 
sympathy of almost every reader.’ Is this sound criticispi ? Is it 
criticism at all ? Plato is labelled by Mr. Murray as ^ a facile and 
witty writer.’ The system of Aristotle is described in a strange jargon 
as ‘ rather “ cocksure ” and arrete.* Mr.^Murray’s English is far from 
pure. ‘ Stylist ’ is one of his favourite words ; * cultured ’ is another. 
But the prime favourite of all is * certain.’ Everything with him is 
certain, especially what is shadowy, intangible, and hard define. 

These, however, are small blemishes, which could easily be removed. 
Mr. Murray has treated his •subject with much Ability, and the 
Homeric question in particular he handles with exhaustive thorough- 
ness. There is a 'great deal in his book for which humble and un- 
learned students like my^elf^n only express their sincere gratitude. 
But*there are some points of taste and judgment which require no 
very profound learning toljolve.^ ^^ne may be quite unable to correct 
Mr. Murray in his treatment of Atticisms and dEolisms; one may have 
the vaguest idea of what Orphism was j one may lose oneself readily 
in epic ‘ cycles,’ and yet have soiae idea of the spirit in which Greek 
‘ literature should ie approached. The Greek intellect had not arrived 
at the modefh and advanced conception that everythingis a vidgar joke. 
The most boisterous and audacious humourist of antiquity could be 
serious when he pleased, and wrote choruses unsurpassed for their- 
melodious beauty. Compared with the Lysij^rata and the pimdo- 
ph(:/riazm(B the fun of Babelais is almost timid^ and his jests are 
almost decent. But Aristophanes was a patriot, and, according to 
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the standard of his time, a gfentleman. Where* the interests of his 
country were concerned he ^ould be grave enough. That is ope of 
the" reasons why his humour tells. For it may he taken as an in-' 
disputable fact, which human experience has amply proved, that 
habitual levity and flippa»cy are fatal to true humour. Plato was 
in some respects a more exquisite humourist than Aristophanes him- 
self, and Plafto was pen^ratddVith an abiding sepse of the profound 
significance of life^ It has been so with the greatest humourists of 
all ages. It was so with Shakeffepeare, with Cervantes, with Molidre, 
with Swift, with Carlyle. And if it jeems noi> to have been so Vith 
Rabelais or Sterne, that i.^ only because the form of they: language 
conceals rather than discloses the substance of their thought. 
Humour implies reverence. Reverence is the correlative of humour; * 
It is the tremendous, somejjimes the awful contrast of cthe great and . 
the trivial in hupaan life which, as in the words of the dying Mercutio, 
shows the tragedfy of comedy and the comedy of tragedy. Shake- 
speare is the consummate and uprivalled example of supreme dominion 
over the springs of mirth and the springs of sorrow. He is the 
fulfilment of the wonderful i);ophecy with which the Banquet ot 
Plato concludes. At the end of that marvellous dialogue, which by 
a happy instinct Shelley chose to translate, Socrates compels the only 
revellers who have kept their heads and their places, Aristophanes and 
Agathon, to aAnit that the qualities of the tragic and of the comic 
poet were essentially the same. To the fxreek mind, governed by 
the technicalities of thp stage, that was an enormous paradox. But 
it ought not to have been so. The Greeks, like the French, were a 
serious people. But, *or rather and, their humour never slumbered. 
The alleged impiety of Socrates donsiSted in submitting the popular 
religion to< the test of ridicule. It would not ’ stand the test, and 
Socrates was put to death. Voltaire made a similar attempt upon 
the current an<J conventional version* of the Christian faith. But 
Voltaire, except when he attacked persecution, was only amusing 
himself. The wittiest of mankind, he ^as not in the proper sense of 
the term a humourist at all To*him the sublime was the r|diGulous. 
Ho could see no difference. T^ the greatest of the Greeks, to 
Socrates and to Plato, mere wit was an abomination. It was playing 
wth words, an amusement for children, a ^ame in which grown-up 
people could not indulge without making themselves ridiculous. The 
irohy of Socrates, so far as it Was flat mer^ self-depreciation assumed 
for a purpose, always has a serious element. • 

Perhaps it was inevitable that there should be a 
jthe old schdl^c method of teaching the classics. 
ancients* werehwfui and myst^ beings, whc^j^J^ 

otSr thoughts, who lived in clouds, who 
:^iihpathii^ and antipathio>> wotild hqt 


ere tmaffected by bttp<a3i 

eomoination. What is 
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mere wonder, it tends to become critical. One of the most delight- 
ful books in the world is Mure’s great, though incdhaplete, work on the 
•literature of Greece. Mr. Mure was ‘'a perfect type* of the man of 
learning and leisure* a bom scholar, with a passionate love of letters, a 
grave and reverent student of antiquity. JHe held no brief. He had 
no case to make. He enjpycSl elocfuence because it was eloquent, and 
poetry because it %as poetical. So did the scholars of the Renaissance, 
whose enthusiasm imhappily led them to \he adoption of pagan 
morals. The ibsurd dispute which fkvift burlesqu^ in The BatUe of 
ike Boohs is a typical instance of the way in which classic authors 
ought not to be treated. They were run •against modem imitators. 
Plato was compared with Pascal by men who understood neither, the 
^iRepublic nor the ProviTidal Letters. That particular form of 
nonsense is d^d and buried. But nonsense is hydra-headed. There 
arose, more than a century later, the historian or pseudo-historian 
Mitford, who conceived the brilliant idea of propag^in^ Conservative 
principles by holding up the awful example of democratic Athens. 
He received a tremendous punishment from Thirlwall, and his 
identification of Sparta, with the cause of order came to an imtimely 
end. Thirlwall was too able a man and too profound a scholar to be 
satisfied with the achievement of a controversial purpose. His 
original object was to defend the Athenians. JHe succeeded in pro^ 
ducing a History of Greece which is not so much read as it deserves 
to be, but which can never be read without admiration. By one of 
the most curious coincidences in literary annals, Mr. George Grote 
had been engaged at the same time upop the same task. Both these 
eminent men had a sincere respect for each ether. Each declared 
that he would not willingly haf^e entered into competition with the 
other. But they belonged to different schools of thought, and the 
temper of their minds was dissimilar. Grote was a philosophical 
Radical. Thirlwall was a Constitutional Whig. * Grote was an 
enthusiastic advocate. Thirlwall was a dispassionate judge. Thirl- 
wall, though his views on all subjects were broad, enlighteued, and 
tolerant, was a Christian hncf a clergyman. To Grote all religions 
were the same. Mr. Grote was not a professional student, but a 
banker, a member of Parliament^ajjd a man of the world. He was well 
acquainted with modem history and modem languages. He enriched 
his pages with many historical parallels, which are not the least useful 
part of his great work. ^ • 

To Mr. Grote may, I think, be ^ced the method of dealing with 
classical authors which has culminated in the jaunty jargon of Mr. 
Murray. Temple and Boyle and the other combatants in The Battle 
of the Books were unlearned and incompetent. They* made them- 
selves a laughing-stock because they did noj; know what they were 
talking about. * Grote’s information and research are l^yond criticism 
.and above praise. His twelve volumes are a monument of patient 
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tddicMiry and of vast knowledge. But he was by nature an iconoclast. 
Hie could not bear ^ see Thucydides and Plato put upon a super- 
human pedestal. He determined to bring them down. Thucydides' 
had, perhaps still has, a reputation for impaftiality. Grote en- 
deavoured to destroy it. He accused him of injustice to Cleon, of 
resentment against the State which had'baipshed him, of aristocratic 
prejudice against democracy? * Most of the letters Escribed to Plato 
have been condemned by critics as spurious. The external evidence 
against most of them is all but«conclusive, and they aj^ also in them- 
selves unworthy of Plato. For this very reason Grote set himseif to 
prove that they were genuine. ^Ae was an Aristotelian and a 
Ut^tarian. He could not away with the notion that Plato was 
superior to the ordinary failings of mankind. It is a pity that 
Hrote did not apply some of his own scepticism to sonte of his own, 
theories. He ppt more into his conclusions than his premisses rOidly 
contained. ’W'e'do* not know whether Thucydides was justly 
banished, or indeed whether ^e was banished at all. His own 
words, the fewest possible, are consistent with a voluntary withdrawal 
from Athenian territory. The story that Cleon was his accuser, 
which Grote gravely accepts, rests upon no better authority' than 
Marcellinus, who was ]x>m seven hundred years after Thucydides 
died. An historian either of Greek politics or of Greek literature is 
none the v?orse*for a little judicious agnosticism. There are many 
things Greek life and Greek thought which we do not know, and 
which we have not the^means of knowing. We know ‘ what song the 
Sirens sang’ because it is jn the Od^asey. We do not, with all 
respect for Mr. Murray, know that Thucydides resolved to supply the 
deficiencies of Herodotus. ‘ * 

No expression of personal resentment can be found in Thucydides. 
Three words — <rwe/9ij /tot <f>evyeiP — describe his sentence or his 
determination. If he had a grievance he is silent on the subject. ' 
He does not even say that he had one. Thucydid^ is not a imiversal 
favourite. Mr. Grote thought that he did not appreciate the merits 
of the Athenian Constitution. *He isNioC quite good enpugh for 
ij^fessor Mahaffy. Professor Murray is very hard on him indeed. 
,.He condemns his ‘ verbal fiourishqs which seem to^have little thought 
behind them.’ These verbal fiourishes, intended to conceal the 
absence of thought, axe endowed with remsarkable vitHity. When 
MaOaulay had finished the first two* volumes of Ms History, he read 
Thucydidi^ again. He read it, as he tells us, with envy and despair : 

‘ The ri»t cme may hope to rival — ^bim never.’ Mr. Murray is not so 
easily taken ini. Thucydides cannot impose upon an intelledi like 
i;his with ' an*attificial eemi-Ionic dialect, overladen with antithfiBea. 
'TSuoydiydes, njKS ’ Itod of distinguishing between synonyms,’ 

eted always iavm^g the 0|fder of his words.’ His style h ‘ an, 
hodge^podge^^^ and annatmal language. 
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One cannot help being reminded •of the famons note on the 
Agammimm in which, the commentator jgteftnly remarked that 
^sckylus had violated Dawes’s Canoil. * Thucydides d:iad not a Greek 
grammar before him. He was probhbly under the impression that 
he knew Greek, To defend him, or his Jtext, against attacks of this 
sort, would be absurd.^ How does Mr, Murray account for the 
imperishable influence upon the literary world of a n^m who cou^fl 
not write ? It is*idle to talk about a corruiJt text. The corrupt*text 
is all that Mrfcaulay had, all that Giay had, all that the admirers of 
Thiicydides have hac^since the revival of letters. By what standard 
is Thucydides to be tried ? Ife is less simple than Herodotus. He 
is less melodious than Plato. But what is Greek grammar if he did 
lot write it ? Is Thucydides to stand before the judgment seat of 
Dr. Donaldsgn ? He was one of the makers of Greek prose, as he was 
one of the leaders of Greek thought. If his sentences are ungram- 
matical and his flourishes unmeaning, the real ThacycKdes must have 
irrecoverably j)erished. ^ 

Mr. Murray would appreciate Herodotus better if he shared the 
exquisitely delicate sense of humour which gives the Father of History 
his peculiar charm. ‘ The dreams that came to lure Xerxes to his 
ruin require,’ says the Professor, ‘ more personal aflSdavits to substan- 
tiate them.’ To a man who can write like*Jbhat Herodotus mu8t4)e 
as a picture to the blind, or a concert to the deaf. Perhaps the 
modem author who most resembles Herodotus is Montaigne. * One need 
not dwell on the differences of subject and treatment. The mental 
attitude is very much the same. Both have the speculative temper, 
the easy epicurean contentment with half beliefs and no beliefs, the 
keen enjoyment of life, the unflagging interest in human nature, the 
scepticism which never runs into dogmatism, the habjt of ironical 
deference to established creeds. It is improbable that Christianity 
would have left Herodotus scp entirely unaffected asflt left Montaigne. 
He would have wanted to know more about it. His intellect was 
never confronted with a faith which any intellect worthy of the name 
could accept. How ferth^ humotir of Herodotus was conscious, how 
fa« the*reader upon whom, he really takes hold imputes to him what 
he did not mean, is a fascinatip^^ but an insoluble question. There 
is, for instance, tlie ca«e of the man who anchored Hmself at fhe 
battle of Plataea, for fear he should run away. Herodotus tells the 
story with his ixnmitable gravity, and then provides a rationalistic 
explanation worthy of fiuhemerus himself. It has, he says, been 
suggested that the myth arose. from the man having an anchor 
embossed upon bis shield. Is Herodotus laughing at his readers ? 
Does he mean them to laugh with him ? Is .be half s^ous after all ? 
What of Zalmoods, who practised immortali^ in Thrace, and wa& last 
seen in a bake’s shop ? He was a wonderful person. He had less 
superficial habits fiaB^repa) than the Thracians among whom;. 
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he liv^d, having been in Greece, and, as was alleged, the slave of 
Pythagoras, Herodcitus raises chronological difficulties, and expresses 
the opinion thabtZalmoxis lived before Pythagorases time, Bui he ' 
describes with all seriousness ho\l^ Zalmoxis prepared himself a retreat 
below ground, to which he periodically retired, telling the Thracians 
he was about to die, and remaining«there*by.the space of three years, 
a|ler which reappeared, and declared that he hid come to life 
again. By these means Tbe induced the Thracians to believe what- 
ever he told them,* and it cannojs be said that he did "not earn his 
reputation by hard work. Herodotus“says that he neither disbelieves 
this tale nor believes it very^strongly. ‘ It belongs^ I suppose, to what 
the New Learning would call Borderland. But whether Zalmoxis was 
a man or a demigod who came to sojourn among the Getans,«^ 
Herodotus bids him a ceremonious farewell. Now heje I have no 
doubt. Whatever the New Learning may say, I for one am firmly con- 
vinced that Herodotus inserted this passage, and embellished it with . 
his delicious drollegry, for the purpose of amusing his readers and 
himself. Even Mr. Murray has a suspicion that Hippocleides, who 
stood upon his head, and made motions with lijs feet as if they had 
been his hands {roltrL a/ciXsa-iv ij^^Hpovo/j/qtrsv), was a comic charaSter. 
That is a form of humour which even the New Learning can appreciate. 
What about Cleisthenes.of Sicyon and the tribes to whom he gave 
opprobrious naiMS ? The tribes meekly bore them for sixty years. 
Then they discussed the matter among themselves, and changed 
their names. Did Herodotus believe that ? Was he testing human 
credulity ? Or was he merely indulging in human fim ? 

The dry bones of Herodotus, which is all that the New Learning 
would leave us, have their value. The Persian war was an epoch in 
the history of the world, and the ‘ grand gross figure ’ of Xerxes looms 
large ^even now in the annals of mankind. But Herodotus is a great 
deal more, and a ^reat deal less, than On authority for fiicts. His 
second book, his digression or disquisition on Egypt, is one of the 
most remarkable chapters in Greek literature. Apart firom the beauty 
of the style, which has never been* surpaJfeed* and the quaintness of 
the humour, which has never been successfully imitated, tlie geo- 
g^pbical knowledge and the scient^<4 spirit are (juite astonishing, 
Herodotus speculates like a modem geologist on what the Nile might 
have done in ten thousand years, or might do in ten thousand years 
more. His description of the Delta,as the gift of thcf river is immortal. 
Of one ingenious theorist who accounted by an elaborate and unveri- 
fiaWe hypothesis fdr the rise of the Nile, Herodotus says that having 
the tale into" the unknown he could not be* refuted. Charles 
Austin may not have been aware that he was amplifying Herodotus 
he called the plu|i^ity of worlds an excellent subject for a 
theological dispute, inasmuch as there was not a particle of evidence 
^ on ; pue side or the other. H^erodptus, like Montaigne, loved the truth 
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^nd always tried to find it when be thought it could be found. 
Everybody knows that the ' velification of Athos/ the canal cut through 
• the mountain by Xerxes for his shipS, was selected •by Juvenal as a 
typical instance of Greek mendacity. If Juvenal had gone to the 
spot, he would have seen that Herodoti^s was right. To the New 
Learning Herodotus ifi creduldhs and superstitious; The New 
Learning would f»robably regard MontSigne’s assertion that he believed 
no miracles except religious ones as a sincere profession of faith in the 
wonders of the Church. HerodOtus^like Montaigne, had his reasons 
for Hot speaking out,^ It was not always safe in the fifth century 
before, or jtlie sixteenth century after Cttirist, to deny conventional 
beliefs. There was not much real credulity in Herodotus, but he 
■NBometimes wrote with his tongue in his cheek. He was a master of 
irony, and teethe New I-eaming, which finds its humour in slang, 
irony is a perpetual puzzle. So far as he had any religious belief at 
all,* and unless Nemesis be a religion, Herod0tu5 wdfe a pantheist. 
Pantheism of his vague sort may, perhaps, be defined as an idea that 
God is everywhere, but that there is not much of Him anywhere, 
Nemesis in some form or other seems to have been implanted by 
Nature in the breast of every man. That * pride goeth before de- 
struction, and a haughty spirit before a fall,^ is^ not j^culiar to Solomon. 
It is the wisdom of all the ages. Xerxes was a\ dossal example. 
But the superstition, if it be a superstition, is universal, qpd the rural 
villager who will not admit that he is perfectly well, pa^s his un- 
conscious tribute to the power of Nemesis. 

The New Learning is not to be daz^sled by ‘ Plato, son of Ariston, 
from Koll^us.’ I have already recorded Mr. Murray’s generous 
admission that Piato was ‘ a facile and witty writer.’ Aristotle would, 
on the same computation, be fairly well informed. Mr. Jlurray gives 
Plato a hearty slap on the back and introduces him to the public in his 
most jocular manner. ‘ He deSpised the masses, and ^as not going [sie] 
to flatter them I wonder Mr. Murray did not say that he was not taking 
any. Plato, it seems, was under the influence of the Old Oligarch. The 
Old Oligarch is, I shoulfl efplain, Mr. Murray’s great joke. It is his 
humorous way of stating his opinion that tKe treatise on the Athenian 
Constitution attributed to Xen(]f)hpn is spurious, as it probably is. He 
always calls the author 4ihe Old Oligarch, and the reader, whether he 
gees the joke or not, i» evidently expected to laugh. ‘ Plato amused 
his friends with a*new kind of litqjralmre, the mimic.’ I confess that 
when I first read this choice sentence I thought the Professor must 
be confoundi^ng Plato Philosophus with Plato Comicus. But no, Mr, 
Murray is only a facile and witty writer. He must have his jest. The 
Pheedo^ it seems, is a mime. To the New Learning the sWdy of Plato is 
a simple matter enough. It is like the tyming of an oyster shell. 
That witty and facile mime the Phoedo explains Plato’s attitude of 
mind. He was an aristocrat who despised the masses, and whom the * 
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deatii of hia ma8ter'permanently.einbi(tered againsb&e rabble. There 
was nothing particularly remairkable about him except his wit and his 
facility; Now thdsre are two kinds of facility, and Mr. Murray would 
do well to distinguish^ between •them. There is easy writing and 
there is easy reading, but does not necessarily imply the other. 

* The spirit of illusion which he had pitthiorked out of his writings 
had returned ^with a vengean<?€^into his life.' Slich%re flae elegant 
and dignified terms in wlfich the Professor of Greek*at the University 
' of Glasgow refers •to the illustrious Greek sovereign of human 
language and human thought, the master of the ^master of them that 
know.' Nothing is sacred t(4 the New Ijeaming. Not eloquence, for 
it has a trick worth two of that. What is eloquence to slang ? Not 
truth, for nothing is true, and novelty is your only wear. The 
po&mm and the Phwdrus have, it seems, a ‘ certain glamour ' which 
even the New Learning has to recognise and cannot explain away. 

* Aristotle and hhi lesLof us,’ as Mr. Murray modesi;Jy says, ‘ who aYe 
not in peril from our excess of imagination,' may make allowance for 
Plato. Aristotle did nothing of \he sort. Aristotle, as Mr. Murray 
observes in a more chastened mood, built Plato an altar and a shrine. 
It was r€ser\^ed for the New Leaining to show what smartness and 
lack of humour can do to put genius on a level with ‘ the rest of us.’ 
Happily it is not mneh.^^ Every man, it used to be said, is born a • 
Platonist or an Aristotelian. The New Learning is eclectic, and 
‘paddles itsWn canoe.' They are ‘not going,' tliese brisk pawky 
youths, to be dazzled by unfashionable superstitions and reputa- 
tions out of date. The • ancients ' are welcome to their patronage, 
but not to their reverence, and still less to their appreciation. 
Perhaps the ancients may do without it# ‘ Mr. Southey, said PorsOn, 

‘ is a remarkable poet. His works will be read when Homer and> 
Virgil are forgotten.' One of Plato’s errors, we are told, he ‘ per- 
haps ' shared with*Shakespeare. It was to hate his fellow men. This 
amazing piece of criticism is enough in itself to establish the fame of 
the New Learning. The old learning, the child of reverence and 
modesty, is not prone to dogmatise: upon the vipinions either of Plato 
or of Shakespeare. Real scholars are, to begin with, not quite siire that 
thjey know what the great dramatist's or the .great philosopher’s 
opinions were. Any one who desires to kijow the opnions of the New 
Learning oan ascertain them without any trouble, and forget them 
without any loss. Where is he to look for Shakespeare’s or for Plato's ? 
Plato never wrote in Ms own name, only one qf his Dialogues 
in which Soerkt^s does not take part is the Laws. The only 
eltant worli of hie not a dialogue is the Apology of Socrates. He 
; was by for tho*greatot man who ever merged himself in the person- 
‘ aiity of another. We May com|mre the Socrates of Plato mth the 
<Jf 4nd so endeavour to distinguish what is Plato 

« m from; whAt is in I^lato. But that is only arguing 
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from* one uncertainty to an^er, because we do not know bow much ♦ 
/if tbe Memorabilia is Socriites, and how much is^enophon. But that 
' j^laio was not a misanthrope is on^ of the most absolutely certain 
things about him. Indeed, it is difl&cult to understand how such an 
idea can have survived the perusal, I will not ^y of the JiepubbUc^ but 
-of the Protagoras or the T^eoetet^, whidh are full of faithful portraits 
lovingly d»awn^ Whyishould a misanthrope draw an ideal State ? 
Why chould he ^ive immortality anS imperishable beauty to the 
lessons of tl\p greatest moral teacher, with one^ exception, that the , 
world haii ever seen ? ‘ If you we?e to persuade all men, Socrates, 

sa^ Thejetetus, * of ^hat you say, as you persuade me, there would 
be more peace and less evil in the worlcf ’ Such was the effect of the 
teaching which this misanthrope desired to perpetuate. 

• Professor Murray takdfe it upob himself to say that the Platonic 
Apology ofISocrates is, ‘ in fact, neither a speech for a real court, nor 
an answer to ja legal accusation, but a glorificjatign of a great ma^’s 
whole character *in the face of later Athenian rumours.’ For this 
crude statement Mr. Murray gives no grounds whatever. Tfie anti- 
thesis is an obviously false one. There is no reason why a speech 
for a real court should not also be a glorification of a great man’s 
whole character. Indeed it must have been so in the case of Socrates 
because his whole character was at stake? The speech is in the 
regular form, and when it appeared there must have been many men 
living who had heard it. Plato could not have attlributed it to 
Socrates if Socrates had never said anything of the kind. Mr. Grote 
treats it as perfectly authentic, and argues with much force that 
the tone of it made conviction inevitable. The execution of 
Socrates was not an unmixed falamity, like the exile of Dante, 
the blindness of Milton, the deafness of Beethoven, the death of 
Keats. His career was over. His work was done. Heliad no desire 
for a longer life, His tri^l enabled him to sum up and to hand 
down a defence which was not meant so much for the jury, whom 
it almost equally divided, as for his disciples, for his countrymen, for 
future ages, for countjess^ generg-tions of seekers after philosophic 
truth. • ‘ But it is now time for us to depart. I am to die ; you are 
to live. Whether you or I are going the better road' is unknown to 
every one, except *to God.’ * Iff will require a greater man than 
Professor Murray to take those words out of the mouth of 
Socrates. ^ ^ 

The New Learning mumbfes the dry bones of Plato or of Hero- 
dotus. The spirit and the Essence, the humour and the poetry, the 
mastery of character and of life, are beyond its grasp, and apparentlj 
remote from its interest. It has no reverence, because it has no in- 
sight. It seeks to banish wonder from philosophy, mystery Jrom 
nature, and imagination from^man. The •spectator of aH time and 
of all existence, the Platonic Socrates or the Socratic Plato, ‘ th% 
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sottl of world dimming ontlange to oosne,’ is to bo labelled 

H illogical swcimon and ticketed like a dead beetle. The- 
; !,j|Qpiidt is nanglit. ' ^e anal^fiii^l treatment of what defies anajiysis 
V'. ielj as the Oreefts would have ^id, milking a be-goat or boiling a ' 
. . Wne. To deal with ^lato as you would deal with JRicgrdo, to cut 
him up into problems and sections, is^a very poor substitute for 
. healthy physical exercise. It js liSe searching, for jDhriat in creeds 
and formtiles' The Bearish is^utile. He is not thpre. Better leave 
Plato alone altoget|ier. Better say, though it is not tnSs, that his 
metaphysics are obsolete, that his -language is dead, th%t, as John 
Blight thought, Mr. Jowett wasted big time in'producing such gbod 
translations of so inferior &n author. Then at least yop will not 
bare to account for the &ct that among the ‘ gentlemen of the 
intellect ’ all over the world, the fltyle, and the ideas, and the sceneer*’ 
and the personages of those immortal Dialogues are as *0lear, and as 
vivid, and as fascinating, and as new, as when Plato ^^nt ‘ where 
Orpheus and where Homer are.’ All this the Nevf Learning cannot 
imderstand becauseit breathes an Ibsene atmosphere, because it cannot 
see that there is nothing real except the ideal. 

Of Theocritus Professor Murray is pleased to-say that ‘ most people’ 
are conscious of a certain delighted surprise when they first make his 
^uaintance.’ That in the style of the New Learning certain 
means uncertain, we hate already seen. But as ‘ most people,’ or at 
least mogt schoolboys, read the Eclogues of Virgil before they read: 
the Tdt^ of Theocritus they feel about as much surprised when 
they come to the Greek original from which Virgil copied, as an 
educated traveller feels when he finds Borne built on seven hills, 
or Venice intersected* by canals. If one were to select from all 
literature a typical writer of pure’poefiry, of poetry which does not 
preach, nor* philosophise, nor reflect, nor exhort, but simply tells 
in perfect verse %e old unchangeable stories of love and laughter, of 
tears and death, Theocritus is perhaps &e best choice that could be 
made. He had no mission, no lesson, no moral. , Except a little 
praise of his renowned friend Hiero, whi<^ is neither forced nor ful- 
some, he wrote to ple^^ himsell, and he 'survives to delight the 
iroHd. He i», as Mr. Murray does ^ot fail to point out, the pattbm 
pastoral poetry, and yet only ten of the thjrty-two Idylls are 
strictly pastoral. He is the poet of love and*of life. He is the poet 
also of death in the pagan sense, of the uttdt destruction which it 
to him . It must also bb sorrowfully confessed that he con- 
descended to dally with perverted sentiments upon ^hich the final 
judgment of dvilised Christendom has been delivered in the first, 
^pter of th^ Botuaus. But the' intensity of feminine passion has 
been j^tfflhlly expressed than in the Second Idyll, where 
■ ■^Kirw^^hn. by iuoantiitn:^ to win back thedove of Belphis. 

the cout^hfxdied veheomnee of Simaetha the laments of IHdo; i 








